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Cottons imported in the northern Black Sea lands in ca. 1164/1750. 


(x groush = 40 para = 120 akéi 


arshin = 68 cm; t okka = 1,2828 gr.) 


Thousand Price Origin 
in groush 

Tobai-basmast 200 6-10 para per arshin Tokät 

(prints of Tokàt) 

Boghast 400 1/; groush per piece of 10 arshin Tokàt, Kastamonu, 

(fine cotton fabric) Amasya 

Astar or bes aso — from various Anatolian 

(coarse, cotton fabric) towns (Corum-bezi, dag- 
bezi, ete.) 

Dülbend 1012 17-20 groush per piece = 

(Muslin) 

Comber aso 61], groush per piece Anatolian as well as Euro- 

(handkeichiet and headdress) pean and Indian kinds 

Cotton shirts 4 2'|, groush per piece = 

Cotton yam 25 a'h groush per okka - 

Towels of Serres Sao — Serres 

Peshtemal ro 15 para to ro groush per piece Sinope, Istanbul 

Threads 16-18 30-35 para per okka = 

Gedis-besi 600 bales — 30-55 para per piece of 2o arshin Gediz in western Anatolia 


Source: M. de Peyssonel, Traité sur la Mer Noire, Paris 1757. 


rishte-yi Tire or simply Tire. Bergama specialised 
in sailcloth for the navy. The Hamild-ili was known 
in the oth/rsth century for its large exports of bo- 
ghast from such centres as Ulu-Borlu (Borlu), Egir- 
dir, Burdur and Isparta. Products from this area 
were sent to the great transit centre of Bursa, where 
they were dyed and re-exported (on the dependence 
of the area on Bursa market, see Tarih vesikalart, 
11-7, 32). The Hamld-ili appears to have dramatically 
increased its production of cotton fabrics by the 
mid-roth/x6th century (Faroqhi, Sehirlesme, 96). 
During the roth/r6th century, the Antalya and 
the Silifke-Mut areas on the Mediterranean coast 
appear to have been among the most important areas 
of cotton growing and processing (Faroghi, Sehirles- 
me, 96-7). The Karaman-Konya area, with centres at 
Konya and Laranda, exported fine cottons, diildends, 
boghasis and ordinary bez to Istanbul and the Black 
Sea region. The boghast of Karamán was found among 
the imports of Buda (Hungary) in 980/1572 (L. Fekete 
and Gy. Káldy-Nagy, Rechnungsbiicher türkischer 
Finanzstellen in Buda, Budapest 1962, 227). 
Aleppo, along with Antakya (Antdki cottons), 
Kilis, *Ayntab (Gaziantep) and Mar*ash made up an- 
other major area of cotton industries with large capac- 
ity for export to the other parts of the Ottoman 
lands, Egypt, and Europe. Halebi cottons were among 
the imports to Kaffa as early as 892/1487 (Kafta Cus- 
toms Register). The Aabhdm-i penbe, cotton scales 
tax in Aleppo, amounted to 13,000 aĝčas and dues at 
dyehouses to $0,000 akZas in 926/1520 (Tapu defteri, 
93). Half-a-century later (Tapu defteri, 544), the 
increase to 38,360 and 71,274 respectively can be 
taken as a proof of the development in cotton trade 
and industries in Aleppo. In the 1091/16808 and 
1104/16905, the costly cotton fabrics of the area, white 
and blue daman” (of Ham), handkerchiefs and 
cotton yarn were among the imports to France 
(Masson, i, table VIII). Hama is described as “a city 
where the population made cotton yarn, cloaks 
for women, and towels" (Evliyà, iii, 6o). Aleppo was 
also a transit centre for Indian cloths coming via 
Basra-Baghdád in the 1th/x7th century (Sabillioglu, 
Belgelerle türk tarihi, ix, 67). In Aleppo, imitations 
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of the Indian cottons wrre made, while Aaleb 
fabrics were imitated in Bursa and Istanbul. 

Further east, Mardin (Göyünç, Mardin, 139, 167) 
and Diyarbakir were important centres of cotton 
loom industries. Coarse cottons and red cotton 
yarn of Diyarbakir were exported to Istanbul and 
Europe, 

In northern Anatolia, the Kastamonu-Amasya- 
‘Tokat area developed as an important centre with 
large outlets in the northern Black Sea countries. 
According to the customs registers of Kaffa and 
Akkerman about 1100/1500 (İnalcık, The Black Sea, 
95, 105), these lands imported large quantities of 
cotton textiles as well as cotton yarn and raw cotton. 
The imports included varieties of cotton cloths, such 
as hirbds, boghasi, aladja, and hatzbi, as well as quilts, 
handkerchiefs, aprons, bath wraps, covers, thread, 
belts, and tents. Judging from the merchants taking 
these goods to Kaffa, one can conclude that western 
and southern Anatolian centres of cotton industries 
too took part in this trade also. Moreover, merchants 
came from large centres of the cotton trade and in- 
dustries: Istanbul, Kastamonu, Sinope, Amasya, 
Merzifon, Tokit, and Bursa in northern Anatolia, 
and Bergama, Ugak, Górdes, Menemen, Tire, and 
Denizi in western Anatolia (ibid, ror). Merchants 
from Bursa imported cotton manufactures of Hamid- 
ili; those from Istanbul cottons of western Anatolia, 
and those from Kastamonu and Sinope cottons of 
the Amasya-Tokat area. 

Altogether, cottons exported from Anatolia to 
northern Black Sea countries amounted to over one 
million groush in the mid-r8th century. It appears 
that foreign cotton imports were negligible in this 
period. 

The pattern of cotton trade between Anatolia 
and the north did not change much, as demonstrated 
by a comparison of this table with the data from the 
customs registers of Kaffa, Akkerman and Kili of 
the 15005. 

Intian competition and the Ottoman cotion loom 
industries, Apparently it was the Levant market that 
originally contributed to the expansion of Indian 
cotton industries. India began to manufacture the 
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Ottoman types of cotton or cotton and silk fabries | 
much in demand in Turkey—ladja and kuini—in 
in the roth/r6th and rrtb/r7th centuries (alejes 
‘and eutiances in the English East India Company do- 
cuments, see Chaudhuri, 502, 504). Aladja and. kujni 
were varieties already popular in Turkey before 906/ 
1500 (Customs Registers of Kaffa, Akkerman and 
Indian textile imports to Turkey go back to the 
gth/zsth century. In 875/1470, Mahmüd Gawain 
[go] sent his agents from India to Bursa "with 
akmisha (cloths)” to trade there and in the Bal 
(Belleten, xxiv, 69, 75, 95). The list of the Indian 
textiles, as found in the court records of Edirne 
includes Indian dark-blue jufnt (Kutni-t Hindi ladj 
ward) (960/1553), Indian napkins (pegkkir-i Hindi) 
(977/1569), Indian kerchiefs (makrama-i Hindi (979/ 
157: and 1016/1608), kerchiefs of Ser-hindi and Bi- 
hari and Indian boghasi, turbans, quilts, and gird- 
les (Edirne askerS kassémt, ed. Barkan, 120-3, 138, 
147,224, 335-8, 431). Home made fifa and bafta were 
used in Turkey in much earlier times than in } 
(phataes and baftas in English, see Chaudhuri, ibid.) 

It is possible that while the Indian industries, 
alert to the demands of the Levant market, made 
necessary adjustments in fashion and varieties 
(Chaudhuri, 239-40, 247), the original Indian luxury 
fabrics became popular in the Ottoman lands, as in 
Europe, particularly from the mid-r7th century on- 
wards. The fashion and use of Indian tertiles became 
so widespread in the Ottoman lands that an Ottoman 
historian, Na‘tma (iv, 293) claimed in the 1112/17005 
that bullion sent to India to pay for Indian luxury 
textiles, had reached an alarming point for the whole 
economy of the Empire, He recommended the use of | 
home-made products instead. At any rate, it was be- 
fore European cottons dominated the Ottoman mar- 
ket in the 13th/roth century that Indian cottons, fine 
muslims, prints, aladja and bujnë types, as well as 
Indian cotton yarn, invaded and apparently threaten- 
ed the Ottoman native cotton industries. It was dur- | 
ing the period 1071-1164/1660-1750 when India be- | 
came the chief producer and exporter of cotton 
textiles in the world that Indian cotton fabrics 
began to be imported in great quantities into the 
Ottoman markets. 

By rroz/r690, the Indian exports to this area 
were estimated at five times as many calicoes as 
to the British and Dutch markets (Chaudhuri, 245- 
16) although no figure is available. Indian textiles 
reached the transit centres of the Empire, Baghdád 
and Aleppo via Hormuz and Basra on the Persian 
Gulf and Djidda and Mecca via the Red Sea. In the 
spring of roro/x6r0, in a caravan from Baghdad to 
Aleppo with 120 merchants, there were ten Indian 
merchants, all Muslims. Most of the merchants in the 
caravan were carrying indigo, drugs, silk, and Indian 
textiles. Although Arab and Persian merchants made 
up the majority of the merchants in the caravan, there 
were aiso Turks, Armenians, Christian Arabs and 
Italians (five persons). Two Persian merchants from 
Hamadan had Indian wares, including indigo, drugs, 
and three bales of cloth of Lahore, all estimated 
to be worth 12,000 groush (H. Sabillioglu, Bir táccar 
Rervani, 63-6. 

In the Persian Gul, Basta and Bandar ‘Abbas 
(Gombroon) were two outlets through which Indian 
textiles entered the Ottoman and Safavid terri- 
tories (R. W. Farrier, The trade between India and 
the Persian Guif and the East India Company in the 
17th century, in Bengal: past and present, Ixxxix/z, 
No, 168 (Calcutta, July-Dec. 1970), 189-98). An 


Kast India Company memorandum dated 1107/1695, 
tolls us that "the Moors drive a great trade from 
hence (sc. from Surat) to Persia, Bussora, Aden, 
Mocha, and Judda, where they dispose of those 
goods which from hence are carried throughout 
the Grand Signor's Dominions” (Chaudhuri, 195). 
Gudiarit was the main emporium of Indian textiles 
to Basta. Turkey also received luzury fabrics from 
the Pandjab by the land route via Lahore and Kanda- 
bar or Sind (Chaudhuri, 242-45). 

Also, an important part of the cotton fabrics 
imported by the Dutch and British from India 
was re-exported to America, West Africa, and the 
Levant (K. Glamann, Duich-Asiatic trade, Copen- 
hagen 1958, 133-4, 143). In the last three decades of 
the r1th/17tb century, however, the European market 
showed a great demand for Eastern textiles when the 
use of Indian cotton textiles became fashionable, be- 
ginning with the women of the upper class (Glamann, 
133; Chaud huri, 280-3; Masson, ii, 195). The fashion 
spread to lower classes, and initiated a dramatic 
increase in demand for cotton fabries, despite the 
government prohibitions of the use of imported cot- 
tons which were brought about under pressure from 
the domestic industries of woollens and linen (pro- 
hibitions in France in 1098/r686, rrrz[r7o0, and 
1121/1709; in England in rrx2/r700 and £133/1720; 
cottons banned by the Church as “the manufactures 
of the Infidels", see Chaudhuri, ibi, and Masson, 
ii, 277-8). The French imports of coarse cotton eloths. 
from the Ottoman lands rose to about 3 million French 
livres in 1115/1703. The imported cotton fabrics 
were dyed and “printed” in Marseilles and an impor- 
tant part of them re-exported to Spain and Italy 
(Masson. 198-9). Thus the Levant shared with India 
the boom in the production and export of cotton tex- 
tiles to Europe. This boom reached its maximum in 
the period 1112-64/1700-50. With their superior qua- 
lity, the Indian textiles, however, dominated western 
markets through the East India Companies of Holland 
and England, while Levantine products, cotton yarn 
and coarse fabrics, were chiefly imported into France. 
Peyssonel (Traité, i, 31), the French consul in Iz- 
mie and the Crimea in the mid-r2th/28th century, 
found that the export of French textiles to the Le- 
vant was limited mainly by the successful competi- 
tion of the native cotton manufactures. The French 
export of cottons to the Levant in 1204/1789 was 
only 42,000 livres’ worth (Masson, ii, 495; then 3 
French livres = £). Red cotton yarn from wesiern 
Anatolia and Diyarbakir exported from Izmir always 
found a ready market m the West, due to its high 
quality in dyeing and its low price. It was exported 
in great quantities to the Netherlands (O'Heguerty, 
204) and to France. 


Cotton yarn exported to France 


(value in French livres) 
1700o 1750-4 1786-9 
Southera Syria 735,000 1,305,000 421,000 
Aleppo 48,000" 41,000 268,000 
Cyprus -—— — 970% 
Egypt 213,000 267,000 156,000 
Izmir 295,000 238,000 1,951,000 
Istanbul +200 73,000 15,000 
Total 1,292,200 1,924,000 2,908,000 


Source: R, Paris, Le Levant, 514. 
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By the end of the xath/18th century, the annual 
cotton yarn production of Thessaly and Mace- 
donia reached 20,000 bales, or abont 2.5 million kg., 
half of it dyed (F. de Beaujour, cited by Svoronos, 
248). The Austrian firm of Starrhemberg, established 
in Salonica in rrgo/1776, became a spectacular 
success, By 1204/1789, it had opened several fac. 
tories which produced cotton yarn in Serres and 
Larissa (Svoronos, 182-5). Importing cotton and cot- 
ton yarn mostly through Marseilles, Switzerland too 
developed a cotton textiles industry, and in 1174/ 
1760 a Swiss consulate was established in Salonica 
with the main purpose of promoting the cotton trade 
(Svoronos, 185, 252). 

Cotton yarn and textiles from Egypt to Europe, 
ie, France, Leghom and Venice, consisted of 
only a small part of Egypt's total exports (Raymond, 
ii, 180). However, cotton textiles from Cairo, Mahallat 
alKubrü and Rosetta, called dimittes (Dimydti?), 
agamy (Adiami), and mellaowy (Makallowi), which 
were mostly exported to France, increased rapidly 
from 1133/1720. These exports reached their peak 
in the period 1143-52/1730-9 with an average of 
609,362 livres, or 30.5% of total export. They then 
experienced a decline, to 291,708 livres in 1786-9 
(the figures include exports of fabrics of flax, 
which made up one-third of the total in 1798). The 
decline was explained by the deterioration in quality, 
possibly a result of competition with western cottons 
(Raymond, i, 230). 

England's share in the import of Egyptian tissues 
was less than 10% during the same period (Ray- 
mond, i, 174, 180-2). On the other hand, Egypt 
itself imported cotton fabrics from Syria, Izmir, 
Bursa aad Istanbul. Syrian cottons or silk and cot- 
ton fabrics, such as Amidki, Nablusi, kutni, alagia, 
and Shiwi, were an important part (about 43 million 
paras by the end of the r2th/r8th century) of the 
Egyptian imports from that country (Raymond, i, 
190), Before the English cottons invaded the area, 
Cairo was the main emporium of Indian textiles im- 
ported via the Read Sea. The total value of the In- 
dian, European, and Syrian cloths imported was esti- 
mated at 500 million paras. The growing imports had. 
a disruptive effect on the domestic textile loom crafts 
in Egypt as early as the turn of the r2th/r8th century 
(Raymond, i, 191, 193, 199). 

European competition. It is generally accepted 
that the reversal of the roles in cotton manufacturing 
and export between East and West occurred in the 
period 1164-81/1750-70. After 1184/1770, England, 
France, Germany, Austria and Switzerland began 
to export their cotton textiles to the Levant markets 
in growing quantities. Already by the mid-18th cen- 
tury, Western governments, changing their policies 


Cotton textiles exported to Istanbul in rr9t/1777 
(value in French livres) 


Muslins Woollen Cloths 
Britain 691,000 656,000 
Netherlands (1778) 298,000 563,009 
Venice (1782) 97,000 217,000 
Trieste (1782) 108,000 220,000 
bours” and (Austrian and 
muslims) German pro- 
ducts) 
French 42000 7,448,000 


Sources: Masson, li, 495, 615, and R. Paris, $52. 


of prohibition, permitted the expansion and protec- 
tion of their domestic cotton manufactures. 

Note the first-place ranking of the British in the 
export of cotton goods already at this time, and the 
dominance of the French woollens in the Levant 
market, 

It is said that while the British cotton industries 
developed under the impact of Indian trade, the 
French developed under the Levantine one (Masson, 
ii, 434, n. 2). From 1133/1720 onwards, in order to 
protect national industries and those of its colonies 
in the Antilles, the French government imposed a 
heavy duty (20 livres per quintal) on the cotton yarn. 
imported from the Levant (Masson, ii, 201). Already 
by 1142/1729, the French noted with pride that 
French imitations of Indian cotton prints found an 
outlet in Istanbul and were expecting even to manu- 
facture the white cotton cloths themselves, thereby 
reducing their import from the Levant and Holland 
(Masson, ii, 436, 436). 

In the second half of the r8th century, of the 
great variety of imports from Germany (Leipzig) 
and Austria to the Ottoman Empire, cotton textiles, 
muslins, and tbe so-called indiennes, were at the 
top of the list. German cotton goods had quite a 
large market at Izmir (55-60,000 pieces annually) 
end Bursa (30,000 pieces) (C. Aubin's report, ed. 
A. Cunaingbam) English cotton products exported to 
Germany also reached the Balkans through the 
Leiptig fair. Along with Leipzig, Vienna was another 
important centre for the Ottoman trade. Here we find 
268 Ottoman resident merchants by 1181/1767, inclu- 
ding à number of Muslim Turks (a certain Molla Hu- 
seyn owned six storehouses and Molla Hasan four). 
During the period 1164-1227/1750-812, when Aus- 
trian-Ottoman trade showed great development, raw 
cotton and cotton yarn became the principal exports. 
from the Serres area to Austria and Germany (V. 
Paskaleva, 49-56). 

However, the Eastern cotton yarn still had the 
advantage of lower prices due to the cheaper food 
and lower wages in the Levant (Masson, if, 436-7). 
The cotton yarn imports from the Levant continued. 
By the 1195/1780s, while French cotton industries 
found markets, first in Spain and then Italy for their 
products, whose designs appealed to the taste of the 
populations there, the Muslim population of the Le- 
vatit did not favour the imitations of the West. Wes- 
tern cotton industries would definitively conquer 
the Eastern markets only when they succeeded in sol- 
ving the problem of price differential (by using 
machines) and when they imitated or created designs 
and colours which attracted an eastern clientèle. 

The introduction of dyeing methods from the 
Levant was a crucial factor contributing to the suc- 
cess of western cotton industries and exports. The 
Dutch and the French finally succeeded ín learning 
the special technique known as Edirne dyeing. Conse- 
quently, Turkey's export of red cotton yarn was re- 
duced (O'Heguerty, 204; Masson, ii, 439-40). This 
reversal of the situation was apparent in the rapid 
growth in raw cotton imports and the diminishing 
Proportions of cotton textiles and yarn from the 
Levant. Between rxr2/z700 and 1203/1788, the 
French Imports of raw cotton increased ten times, 
representing 39% of the total imports from the Le- 
vant, while cotton yarn did not make the sams 
Progress. 

As his been seen above, change was a rather 
long process and one achieved in stages. For some 
time the Levant continued to export its cotton cloths, 
now in a raw state, undyed; then mainly its cotton 
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yarn, especially those dyed red with alizari; and 
finally only its raw cotton. On the other hand, in- 
vasion of the Levantine markets by western products. 
was realised only after the industrial revolution 
in England with its mass production of cheap and 
finer quality cotton yarns (the so-called twist and 
mule) and prints. The dramatic change occurred in 
the period 1194-1231/1780-1815, and led to a 
situation in which the Levant became totally depen- 
dent on the western cotton industries for the supply 
of cotton yarn and textiles and for the sale of its 
raw cotton, 

British supremacy and impact of the industrial 
Revolution. 1t was to the cotton imported from the 
Levant that the first cotton industry in England 
owed its foundation. First, fustians, made with a 
cotton weft and a linen warp, were produced in Lan- 
cashire under Elizabeth I at some time before 994/ 
1586. By the middle of the rith/17th century, the 
cotton industry was considered to be a well-establish- 
ed industry in England, although it depended upon a 
regular import of raw cotton from the Levant, Izmir, 
Cyprus, Acre and Sidon (A. C. Wood, 24-5). 

During the period rogr-r184/1680-1770, the 
Levant suffered a decline in its exports of cotton 
and cotton goods to Britain, This was mainly due to 
the overall decline of the English trade in the Levant, 
as well as to the English domestic policies against 
ihe use and manufacture of cotton goods (R. Davies, 
Devonshire Square, 29-31). Another factor, a more 
enduring one, was the competition of colonial supplies 
to England from the West Indies and Inc After 
the mid-18th century, when British cotton industries 
were encouraged, the cotton trade experienced a 
revival from which western Anatolia emerged as one 
of the main sources of supply. 

Cotton imported from the Levant was approxi- 
mately 3oo tons in the years rrrt-13/t699-r7or, 
1$0 tons in the 1133/17205 and 1143/17305, and over 
$00 tons in the 1164/7508 (Davies, of. cit., 173). 
Also some Levant cotton was imported to England 
through the Netherlands (Wood, 160). In the r184/ 
17708, large cargoes in British ships from the Levant 
consisted of cotton and fruits. The “cotton boom" 
was responsible for the revival of the British trade 
in the Levant in the period after 1194/1780, when the 
English industry made its tremendous advance 
(R. Davies, of. cit., 187, 247-2). 

British cotton manufactures had to compete in 
the Levant not only with the Indian fine cotton 
textiles—muslins and calicos in particular—but 
also with Indian cotton yarn. The Ottoman con- 
sumer did not at first favour the British imitations 
of Indian cottons, but price became a key factor, 
and by 1215/1800, he came to prefer the cheaper 
British manufactures (Aubin's report). For the manu- 
facture of fine cottons, Indian yarn was imported 
into the Levant until 1800, when it was replaced by 
British "twist", a strong thread used mostly for 
the warp (Aubin). '"Twist" invaded Ottoman markets 
as far as the cotton production centre of Diyarbakir 
via Trebizond, and Central European markets via 
Salonica (Aubin), The demand of the Istanbul 
weavers alone was estimated at 10,000 okkas and 
that of Izmir and its hinterland at 400-500,000 lbs. 
Also, British imitations of Indian muslins, widely 
used in turbans, veils, and headgear for women, 
superseded the Indian imports in the Levant. By 
1227/1812, other more popular English cotton 
textiles, all of them imitations of Indian cottons, 
were printed calicoes (with a consumption estimate 
of 35-40,000 a year in Izmir), chintz (Hindi Zhint, 


Persian and Turkish ó), shawls and “‘shictlings", 
ete. (Aubin gives a long list in his report). 

Cheap, durable, bright in colour, the English 
cotton goods thus enjoyed a “prodigious demand" 
over the Levant from Cairo to Istanbul, This was 
considered to be a trade of the “highest importance” 
for England (Isaac Moremer’s report dated 1824, 
cited by Wood, 192-3). Although raw cotton imports 
from the Levant showed a great increase during 
the same period, their value was not significant when 
compared to that of the manufactured cotton goods 
exported to the Levant. Turkish cotton was only one- 
twelfth of the total imported by Britain, 


British imports of raw cotton from the Levant 
(in Sterling Pounds, declared value) 


1233/1817 1234/1818 1236/1820 1240/1824 1241/1825 


709 — 24212 — 7,863 249,271 Orr 547 


Source: A. C. Wood, op. cit., 193. 


After India, Germany too experienced losses at 
the Levant market for cottons in favour of British 
manufactures. During the Napoleonic Wars, the Bi 
tish took advantage of the rising prices in Germany 
and the closure of Trieste and Fiume, principal tran- 
sit ports for Austrian-German exports. Great Britain's 
interest in the Levant as an important market for 
British manufactured cotton goods grew particularly 
from x241/1825, when the full impact of the Indus- 
trial Revolution was felt at home. Taking advantage 
of its role as a protector during the Egyptian crisis, 
Great Britain had the Ottoman government sign 
the commercial treaty of 1254/1838 which awarded 
Britain favourable conditions and turned the empire 
into an open market for its cotton industry (V. J. 
Puryear, International economics and diplomacy in 
the Near East, repr. Archon Books, 1969, 107-30; F, E. 
Bailey, British policy and the Turkish reform move- 
ment, Cambridge 1942, 39-178; Mübahat Kütükoğlu, 
Osmankt-Ingiliz iktisadi münasdelleri, 1838-1850, 
Istanbul 1976). The principle of free trade was vir- 
tually introduced into Turkey before it was accepted 
in Great Britain (Puryear, 117). From 1254/1838 to 
1269/1852, British imports of cotton textiles tripled 
and those of cotton yarn doubled, 63.9 to 183.8 million 
yards and 5.6 to 11.9 million Ibs, respectively 
(Kütükoğlu, 82, 86). The value of the British cot- 
tons imported to Turkey rose approximately from one 
thirty-eighth in (1242/1825 to one-ninth of the total 
production in 1272/1855 (Bailey, 86). 


Ottoman-British Trade in 1269/1852 
(official value in £) 


Total imports Total imports 
to Great Britain to the Ottoman Emp. 
2,252,283 8, 489, 100 


(of this, textiles were 
over 3 million in 1850) 


Sources: Bailey, 74; O. Kurmuş, Emperyalism, 49. 


The Ottoman trade occupied third place in Great 
Britain's foreign trade in 1267/1850 (Bailey, 82-3). 

In the Ottoman Empire, the break-down oc- 
curred first in the cotton yarn production, which 
directly affected spinners, the poorest section of 
the population in rural and urban areas. In 1249/ 
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1833 D. Urquhart tells us (Turkey and its resources, 
148) that “their own yarn being unequal, heavy in 
weaving and liable to break, the weavers prefer much 
the English yarn". Also, the first serious crisis 
in cotton loom industries appears to have occurred in 
the period 1241-6/1825-30 (Urquhart, 47-54; Ö. C. 
Sarg, in Ch. Issawi, Econ. history of the Middle East, 
48-9). At a later date, in 1279/1862, another English- 
man, Lewis Farley (The resources of Turkey, 59-60) 
observed that “Turkey is no longer a manufacturing 
country. The numerous and varied manufactures 
which formerly sufficed, not only for the consumption 
of the empire, but also stocked the markets of the 
Levant, as well as those of several countries in Europe, 
have, in some instances, rapidly declined, and in 
others became altogether extinct... The printed 
calicoes of Tokat... the muslim looms of Scutari 
and Tirnova [in Thessaly) which in 1812 numbered 
2,000 were reduced in 1841 to 200... Baghdad was 
once the centre of very flourishing trades, especially 
those of calico printing... Aleppo was still more 
famous, for its manufactures of gold thread, of cotton 
tissues, ... and pure cotton called nankeens gave 
occupations to more than 40,000 looms, of which, 
in the year 1856, there remained only 5,560 . .. now 
taste has changed. Cloth and every variety of cottons 
have supplanted silk. English muslíns are preferred 
to those of India, and cashmere shawls were replaced 
by the Zebras of Glasgow and Manchester." He adds 
(61) that Great Britain "'will continue to find Turkey 
an increasing and profitable market for our mer- 
chandize."" 

An American observer (C. Hamilton, Among the 
Turks, New York 1877) tells us how, following the 
free trade granted by the treaties of 1254/1838, 
"five thousand weavers in Scutari were without 
employ, and reduced to the most deplorable beggary. 
The fast colors and firm material of Diarbekr dis- 
appeared, ... and Bursa towels came from Lyons 
and Manchester . . . Thus, all the industries of Turkey 
have perished.” 

Apparently, all these figures given are simply 
rough estimates, sometimes grossly exaggerated. In 
Aleppo, for example, in the period before 1273/1856, 
only 1,000 looms with an annual output of half a 
million pieces are mentioned in John MacGregor, 
Commercial statistics, 140; cl. Issawi, Econ. history 
of the Middle East, 221; also Viquesnel's more mo- 
dest figures, ibid., 51. In a French report cited by 
Chevallier (Les tissus ikarés, 300), the total number 
of looms manufacturing cotton-silk textiles in Da- 
mascus and Aleppo was estimated at 25,000 for the 
year 1241/1225. The report dated 1261/1845 con- 
sidered the ruin of native cotton loom industries in 
Syria to be the result of the growing imports of low- 
priced cottons from Europe. English cotton yarn 
and prints headed the imports. However impressio- 
nistic, these Western reports demonstrate the drama- 
tic disruption in Ottoman cotton industries by the 
mid-19th century. In the 1277/18605, the first Turkish 
journalist (see Thsan Sungu, Yeni Osmanlar, in 
Tansimat, i, 787) became the mouthpiece of the pop 
lation in their distress, and blamed the government's 
westernisation and free market policies as well as 
the shift in taste and fashion to Western products, 
for the depression. 

In a survey of the Ottoman economy made in 
1332-5/1013-5 (Osmanl: sanayii, ed. G. Okeun, An- 
kara 1970, 134; V. Eldem, Osmanlı imparatorlugunun 
iktisadi şartları hakkında bir tethik, Ankara 1970, 
76), it was observed tha! 8o% of all cotton pro- 
duction (20,000 tons in 1335/1915) was exported 


abroad, while imported cotton manufactures consti- 
tuted the major part of the overali imports. By 
1335/1915, modern cotton factories in the Ottoman 
lands numbered only nine (altogether 82,000 looms 
and 68,500 spindles employing 3,024 workers), all of 
them making only cotton yarn and coarse cotton tex- 
tiles (ibid., 133; Eidem, t 39-1). However, by the end 
of the 13th/roth century, Konya, Karaman, Antalya, 
Niğde, Aglasun, Tokat, Merzifon, Marash, and Antep 
(Ayntab) were still mentioned as the important cen- 
tres of cotton loom industries (Oppel, 525), At the 
turn of the x3th/roth century, as a result of the 
disorders, a number of cotton weavers left Aleppo 
for Egypt, *Ayntáb and Mar‘ash. CAyntb made great 
progress in cotton manufactures, especially in red 
dyed yarn in the 19005 (Oppel, 528). 

Some branches of the Middle Eastern loom i 
dustries, though adhering to the traditional tech- 
niques and types, resisted and survived the invasion 
of western machine-made cottons, thanks to the rural 
population’s conservatism which favoured old-fash- 
ioned fabrics of the urban centres as luxuries. In 
Turkey, aladja and unë are still popular with the 
peasants who use them in clothing and furnishings. 
As in the past, in these fabrics the woof is cotton 
and the warp is silk (or rather artificial silk). 

Glazed and stiff, these fabrics still preserve tradi. 
tional colourful designs and stripes (cf. Syrian 
aladja and kupni manufactured today in Aleppo, see 
Chevallier, 308). 
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(H. lxatem) 
KUTR means in Arab geometry (1) the diameter 
of a circle or of any section of a cone and the 
diameter of a cone; (2) the diagonal of a paral- 
lelogram or of any quadrilateral; (3) in trigo- 
metry, the hypotenuse of the so-called umbra 

T the secant or 

cosecant of an angle, according as the side opposite 

it is the tangent or cotangent of this angle; in the 
first case it is called kuty al-rill al-aweal ("hypotenuse 
of the first umbra"), in the second case kur al-gill 
al-thdné ("hypotenuse of the second umbra"). 
Bibliography: M. Souissi, La laugue des 
mathématiques ex arabe, 283-5. (H. Surer) 
KUTRABBUL, a place name of “Irak. Also 
given as Katrabbul, the name is regarded as Persian 
in origin. (1) Yalsit lists a village (har ya) of that name 
which was situated between Baghdàd and ¢Ukbari. 

This Kutrabbul was reportedly frequented by pleas 

ure seekers, who recognised the quality of the local 

wine. As a result, the village is often mentioned by 
such poets as Abd Nuwäs [.1.] and in tales comparing 
the virtues of different wine-bearing locations. 

(2) Kutrabbul also refers to one of the four major 

administrative subdistricts (fassiidj, and in Vàküt, 

also Aira) of the greater urban arca of Baghdad. The 
sub-districts, which also included Dádürayà, Nahr 

Bük and Kalwidhà, were in existence before the 

Islamic occupation of the area and may have con- 

tinued to serve some administrative function after 

the construction of the Islamic city. Kutrabbul and 

Bádürayi occupied the lands west of the Tigris 

River with the Sarat Canal serving as a boundary 

between them. The geographers speak of Bádürayà 

being east of the Canal and Kutrabbul to the west, 
though it would perhaps be more correct to speak in 
terms of south and north. Kutrabbul thus came to re- 
present the area which comprised the Round City 
of al-Mansür [g.v] and the northwestern suburbs, in- 
cluding the military cantonments of al-Harbiyya. 
Bibliography: Yakitt,iv, 133; i, 460-1; Suhráb, 
‘Adi@ib 123 = Iba Serapion, 15; Tabarl. index} 

; Aghdnt, index iv; G. Le 

ing the Abbasid caliphate, 
London 1909, 14, 5o-1, 113, 123, 315; idem, The 
lands of the Eastern caliphate, 31, 65-6. 

(J. Lassner) 
KUTRUB, the werewolf. The Arabic word goes 
back to Syriac kanfropos (or Ranir6pa), which was 
subsequently transformed into the Arabic Aufrub in 
ie same way as other names of animals, like djundub 

"locust" or Aunfudk “hedgehog”. Kantrépos itself is 

the Syriac transcription of Greek AuxávÜporoc. 
The saga of the werewolf is by itself indigenous to 

Arcadia in the central Peloponnesus (see Pausanias, 

viii, 2), but has many parallels amongst the Romans, 

Celts, Teutons and Slavs. Originally it was unknown 

to the Orient, and the Arabs came to know the figure 

of the werewolf in the 2nd/8th century at the earliest. 

According to an oft-repeated anecdote, Sbawayh 

‘once described his pupil Mubammad b. al-Mustanlr 

as bufrud* laylin, so that the latter was subsequently 

known by the nickname of Kutrub fsee following 
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article]. The poet Abü Dulima called his mother 
Ahaydl al-kuirub. (Aghint, ix, 133, "x, 259), but 
alleged earlier evidence for the word in ‘Abd Allah b. 
Mas*üd (d. 32/652-3) (amakhsharl, Fak, li, 177/360 
Bigjaw!) aud Imro? al-Kays (ed. Mubammad Abu 
‘Fad! Ibrahim, no. 76, 36) is forged. Al- Diabiz 
does not seem to refer to the fujrib, but al-Mas*'üdr 
(Murudj, iti, 319 = $1203) mentions it amongst 
several fabulous beings. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah 
b. Zafar (d. ca. 564/1160) apparently coutuses it 
with the *udir (see al-Diabiz, Hayawin, index, 
and al-Mas‘idi, locit). Although the werewolf 
was integrated into the demonological world of the 
Arabs, it never attained the popularity which was 
always enjoyed by the djinn, the ghil, the “frit and 
the shaytan. 
The Greeks, however, saw in the werewolf not only 
a fabulous creature, but also the manifestation of a 
mental disorder. Following Marcellus of Side, Oriba- 
sius (Synopsis ad Eustath, viii, 9), Aétius of Amida 
(vi, 11), Paul of Aegina (iii, 16) and later Byzantine 
physicians described lycantbropy as a kind of melan- 
cholia which caused the diseased person to shun the 
company of mankind, to seek out solitude and fre- 
quent cemeteries, and to roam about aimlessly with 
hollow eyes and lost ja gloom. Through the trans- 
lations of the works of Paul of Aegina in the ardjoth 
century and of Aétivs of Amida in the following one, 
the Arabs likewise came to know about this alleged 
illness, Paul of Aegina's information is quoted by 
Mubammad b. Zakariyyi? al-Rázt (Kitab al-Hovi, 
i, Haydarabad 1955, 205 ff, 222), and A&tins's 
chapter was the model for the descriptions of ‘Alt 
b. alAbbas al-Madjüsi (Karl al-sind'a al-tidbiy ya, 
i, 333), of Abu "l-Küsim al-Zahrawi (Kitab al-Tasrif, 
Ms. Chester Beatty 4009, fols. 110-11), and of Iba 
Sina (Kánün, Rome 1503, i, 315/Biilak 1294, ii, 7r). 
Finally, the term Aufrub is also a component of the 
plant name sirddj ai-kujrub (a translation borrowed 
from the Syriac skrághà dh-hantripos), mostly used 
10 indicate the mandrake root (yabrük). 
Bibliography: W. Hertz, Der Werwolf. Beitrag 
sur Sagengeschichte, Stuttgart 1862; R. Duval, 
Origine grecque du mot arabe Kotrob, in JA, 8th 
series, xix (1892), 156-9; M. Ullmann, Der Werwolf. 
Ein griechisches Sagenmotio in arabischer Ver- 
Aleidung, in WZKM, Ixviii (1976), 171-84. 
(M. Uttawy) 
KUTRUB, the cognomen of Apo (Ari Munanwap 
a. ALMustanin, grammarian and lexicogra- 
pher of Basra in the and/8th century, the freed- 
man of Salim b. Ziyad, He was born in Basra, 
where he studied not only grammar with the founders 
of that science, ‘Isa b. ‘Umar, Yünus b. Habib and 
Sibawayh (who is said to have given him his nick- 
name), but also theology with the famous Mu*tazilt. 
authority al-Nazzàm. He became the tutor to the 
son of the military commander and minister Abū 
Dulaf al-ldjll [ses AL-kAstM m. SISA, AMO DULAF), 
and died at Baghdad in 206/821. According to Iun 
al-Sikkit, his pupil, he was not to be regarded as a 
reliable authority for lexicography. 
Kutrub holds a very important place in the history 
of Arabic grammar, as the first grammarian known 
to have written a work on the three following topics: 
(x) words with two opposing meanings (addád [g.v.)); 
(2) words with the same consonant skeleton capable of 
having three different meanings (muthallath) ac- 
cording to whether they have one or other of the 
three vowels; and (3) the explanation of the causes 
and occasions (ial) of grammatical phenomena. 


Furthermore, Kutrub seems to have held original | 


| ideas about syntax. Al-Zadidiadit in bis X. al-Idah 
(ed. M. al-Mubarak, 70, 77) states that Kutrub, as 
‘opposed to all the other Basran grammarians, did not 
believe that the rab affected nouns in order to show 
their different functions and to distinguish them from 
each other; he averred that there are nouns with the 
same i'ráb, whose function differs, and nouns with 
differing i*rib but with the same function, and accord- 
ingly held that i'rdb only affects a noun in order to 
distinguish two grammatical states, se. at the end of 
a speech unit, without a final vowel, to mark pause 
| (wats), and within a speech unit, with a final vowel, 
to mark liaison (wasl) with the succeeding word. 

Of the 18 works listed by Ibn al-Nadim in his 
Fihrist and which dealt with exegesis and theology 
as much as grammar and lexicography only four have 
survived: the X. al-Muthallath, ed. E. Wilmar, Mar- 
bury 1857, and R, Souissi, Tunis 1398/1978; the 
K. mà khilafa fihi 'l-insän al-bahima, ed. R. Geyer, 
in SBAK Wien, cv. (1888), 380-925 the K. al-Addad, 
ed, H. Koller, in Islamica, v (1931), 241-84, 385-461, 
493344; and the K. al-Azmina, still unedited. 

Bibliography; Brockelmann, I, roz, S 1, 161; 

EF ss. (M. Ben Cheneb); Kabbala, Mutdjam, xi, 

(G. Trowrzau) 

, plural KaidHjb), itself probably 
| plural of Adtib ("scribe"), a type of beginners or 

primary school. The term is frequently synony- 
| mous with maktab in Arabic and Persian and mekiep 
in Turkish. In Ottoman it was also called mekteb- 
hine or mektebsi sibyán or sibyün mekte 
school"); later, in the Tangimit era, it was more 
generally referred to as ibtidd?i mekteb (“beginner's 
school") and then as ith mekteb (“primary school”). 
European writers have often called it ""KuPüaic 
school". 

The kuitäb was iormerly widespread in Islamic 
lands. Although the appellation was almost uni- 
versally applied to Muslim beginners’ schools, Autiáb 
has also been known to designate Jewish keder-type 
schools in Arabie-speaking countries. While there 
are no precise indications as to when they were first 
established, they spread during the Umayyad era 
in the wake of the conquering armies. and the Aula. 
tem was already wide-spread in early ‘Abbasid 
times. There is some evidence that the structure 
aud teaching methods of the hultdb were modelled 
on the Byzantinie primary school (Lecomte, in 
Arabica, i [1954], 324 ff), but its curriculum was 
purely Islamic and Arabic. The early Autédd was an 
important agent for socialising different ethaic 
groups into the Islamic faith and its way of life. 
Later, in the Ottoman Empire, it served as vehicle 
for transmitting the values of the Ottoman Islamic 
society from generation to generation. The kutib 
provided a common educational basis for all who 
attended it. It was homogeneous in its aims and 
methods, and thus differed from the indigenous 
traditions of education, which displayed remarkable 
diversity. Until the penetration of Western models 
‘of education in modem time, the Auétdb was the only 
vehicle of public instruction for young Mustim 
children. Even up to the present, it has displayed 
remarkable staying-power by continuing to compete 
tenaciously with other educational institutions in 
many Islamic countries, 

Since basic education (see rAmmYA) was usually 
imbued with a religious spirit, and its professed goal 
was to produce a true believer, much of it was closely 
connected with the mosque (see masnztn). Consequen- 
| tly, the Autiab was frequently attached to a mosque, 

whose officials also provided further instruction. 
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The kwitáb itself was located in any sort of room 
available, a tent in the desert or even (as in Uganda) 
in the open. If specially constructed, a Autldd con: 
sisted (in the Ottoman Empire, at least), of a large 
domed, unadorned hall in which all the pupils sat 
crosslegged on mattresses in a rough semi-circle, 
usually next to low desks. Such buildings were 
generally erected by philanthropists (through a mak 
‘or otherwise) or by the pupil's parents, who also 
provided the teacher's fees (in money and food). 
In the Middle Ages, wealthier families sometimes 
set up a private Auttab for their children. The state 
hardly intervened until well into the roth century, so 
that fees, physical arrangements and the curriculum 
were agreed upon between teachers and parents alone. 
‘There are even recorded instances of teachers volun- 
tering their services without pay, though in many 
other cases they were underpaid, and some had to 
send their pupils to collect alms for them (as in 
Nigeria, in the late Middle Ages). In other instances 
(mostly in Africa and possibly in Iran}, school 
children performed all sorts of tasks for their teacher 
in lieu of school fees, 

Boys formed the overwhelming majority of pupils. 
in the katátib, while girls studied, if at all, separately 
although there are recorded cases of coeducation, 
chiefly in Iran and India). Attendance was voluntary, 
and there was no precise age-limit: pupils enrolled 
at ape four or above and, in general, studied for 
between two and five years. All the pupils studied in 
the same room—there was seldom, if ever, a division 
into groups by aye—and each pupil progressed at 
his own rate, Instruction was usually carried out from 
sunrise to sunset (or earlier) daily; Fridays (and 
‘Thursdays in the Maghrib) as well as some festivals, 
like Ramadan, were free days. The Awitid was open 
throughout the year, except when economic needs 
(such as harvesting) or natural calamities (like floods) 
prevented attendance, Due to the character of the 
‘ultdb, its student body was almost exclusively Mus- 
lim. There were, however, infrequent cases of others. 
attending, as in Iran even during the reign of al- 
Mutawakkil (who forbade the atteadance of non- 
Muslim children) and in Egypt, where a few Copts 
attended in the late 19th century. 

The teacher was called mudarris or muSallim and 
later miPaddid in the Arab lands (in some cases, the 
mwaddib was a higher rank, namely the more learned. 
or the private tutor); biddja in Turke: 
Iran; willah in some parts of Central Asia; lebbe in. 
Ceylon; and mallam (from muSaltim) in Nigeria and 
some other areas in Africa. He was popularly referred 
to as fidi, or fbih, probably the vernacular for fakih. 
In the larger kaidrib he was sometimes aided by an 
assistant (mu'id, literally "'repeater"), or, in other 
cases, by a senior pupil (‘arif, literally "monitor"). 
All these persons frequently adopted the carrot-and- 
stick approach: beatings (see FALAKA] were admin- 
istered to the lazy or unruly, while the meritorious, 
who had mastered a large section of the Kur'án by 
heart (khatma [qu], were offered prizes, usually 
sweets or even the honour (in Morocco and Hadra- 
mawt) of being led around on a camel. 

At first, when books were very difficult to acquire, 
the teacher used to dictate the material, which his 
pupils wrote down with a pen or reed (kalam) on a 
tablet (lamh), Afterwards, the pupils read the material 
aloud, with the teacher correcting their errors and 
elaborating on some points. Emphasis was generally 
laid on memorising. Since independent thinking was 
frowned upon, as liable to lead to the weakening of 
belief and disobedience, learning by rote was eustom- 


ary. This method was, to a large extent, self-defeat- 
ing, as it meant studying difficult subject-matter in 
a barely understood language. Literary Arabic was 
hardly known even by Arab children, not to speak 
of non-Arab Muslims. Even among the latter, ho 


although it was clear that the pupils could not 
understand the language. Only later were difficult 
passages sporadically explained in the local language, 
such as Turkish, Persian or Urdu. The teaching of 
Arabic per se in these schools was instituted in the 
Ottoman Empire only in 1781, by Sultan ‘Abd al- 
Hamid I (Persian was added then, ako, but not 
Turkish). However, this revolutionary innovation 
was in effect introduced in only a few schools; it be- 
came more widely accepted, along with other reforms, 
in the Tansimdt era (beginning in 1846, the study of 
Turkish was also added, selectively). 

While the general aims of the Auftdb were univer- 
sally identical—to impart the rudiments of instruc- 
tion required for the formation of a good Muslim— 
there were obvious qualitative differences between 
the towns and countryside, as well as substantive 
variations in emphasis in the curriculum. The 
Kur'n was studied in all the Aatatid, with stress 
laid on memorising and absolute accuracy. The teach- 
er began with the Fatiha, then proceeded to the 
shortest, the rr4th, sūra (ai-Nds) and continued 
back until the class reached the longest, the 2nd, 
sūra (al-Bakara). When a pupil had mastered all 
this, he began to practise his recitation in the correct. 
order. 

As a general rule, the early-morning hours, con- 
sidered the best time of the day, were earmarked 
for studying the Kur'àn. At other times, prayer and 
religious rituals were imparted regularly. In the 
eastern Arab lands (Egypt, Palestine, Syria and 
‘Irik), Arabic grammar and poetry were usually 
studied as well. This was likewise the case in Muslim. 
Spain, where composition was also added to the 
curriculum. While in Algeria, Morocco and among the 
Muslims of Africa south of the Sahara, little was 
learned besides the Kur’an, in Tunisia hadith was 
generally included as well, Some calligraphy and a 
smattering of arithmetic were added in some katati 
in Turkey as well as in Iran, where Islamic history 
and fragments of Persian poetry (e.g. from Sa‘di and 
Hafiz) were occasionally included, from the 7th/x3th 
century onwards. A little Persian poetry was also 
taught in the Aalaiib of Afghanistan and the parts 
of Central Asia ruled by Imperial Russia. In some 
katātib in Ceylon, Arabic grammar, elementary 
arithmetic and the writing of Tamil in Arabic cha- 
racters was practised in addition to the Kur'ün. 
All considered, one may surmise that although the 
‘utab’s curriculum laid a basic foundation for 
further study, many of the pupils who ended their 
education at this level were hard to put to use it 
profitably, except for prayer. 

Since the mid-roth century, the Auttab has exhibited 
signs of change. Some reform has been promoted 
from above, as in the Muslim parts of the French 
possessions south of the Sahara, where the authorities 
initiated campaign to supervise these schools and 
improve their quality (their success has not always 
been evident). Elsewhere the hula stood in competi- 
tion to the newly-imported Western-type primary 
schools, which also imparted a Muslim education but 
in more efficient ways. The Aulédd has held its own. 
in Egypt, partly because this was the first Arab 
country that attempted to adapt it to modern re- 
quirements and integrate it into the state system, 
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An inspector of these schools (Mufattish al-mahatib) 
was first appointed in 1835; since 1867, the Ministry 
of Education has been officially empowered to in- 
spect these schools regularly (in the Ottoman Empire, 
a Ministry of Education to supervise the Aati#ib and 
other schools was established by an ide in 1846). 
By 1899, official supervision of Aatatib was fairly 
widespread in Egypt, and its effectiveness was in- 
creased by governmental grants-in-aid. Later, 
Mubammad ‘Abduh {g.x.] was instrumental in ex- 
panding their curriculum (which today includes cb- 
ject lessons). Indeed, there are recorded cases of 
20th century Egyptian children attending an ele- 
mentary school in the morning and the kuttab in 
the afternoon, or going to the Auitdb in the early 
morning before school, 

The fortunes of the kuitáb in the zoth century have 
accordingly varied. Inthe Sudan, it has coexisted with 
the more general schools introduced by the British 
soon after they bad defeated the Mahdist [q.v] forces. 
In Zanzibar, in 1907, the British director of education 
decided to make the KuPan a basic component of the 
general curriculum and to integrate the Aatiti? into 
the school network. In India (e.g. in Bengal) the Bri- 
tish rulers tried to increase the number of kaédlib and 
raise their standards by introducing secular studies 
(The Reform Scheme, 1914). The same trend was 
evidenced in the British administration of Arab 
education in Palestine after the First World War. 
In Syria, in the 1943-4 school year, there were stili 
1,229 Aatdiib, with an enrolment of 34,440 children; 
more recently, however, the bulk of Islamic educa- 
tion is carried out in secular government schools. 
Although in Iran western influences began to affect 
the kutidb adversely in the 1890s, and a Ministry 
of Education was set up in roro to foster modernism, 
as late as 1939 there were still 2,356 katātīb, compared 
to 1,218 state primary schools. 

In recent times, the fortunes of the hatitib have 
as a rule suffered wherever Muslims are in a minority, 
e.g. in the Soviet Union, where all these schools were 
closed by the authorities in 1928. Much the same oc- 
curred in Yugoslavia in 1946. In India, however, they 
made a comeback after Partition, sponsored by active 
Muslim organisations. The kuttéb is on the decline 
(although no detailed statistics are available) in 
countries undergoing modernisation, especially in 
urban areas The extreme instance is Republican 
Turkey, which disestablished these schools in 1924 
and closed them down in r926—although some have 
continued to function surreptitiously in remote 
villages. The opposite case is to be found in theocrac 
like the former monarchical Libya or in Saudi Arabia, 
where the Aultdd (sometimes under other names) has 
long provided the only type of basic instruction in 
both the desert and rural areas; modernised primary 
schools have gradually been introduced there only 
recently, 

In some other Islamic countries, the kuttāb has 
survived thanks to efforts towards raising its level 
and enriching its curriculum and to the generosity of 
various philanthropists. In yet others, the huttdb 
flourished for a while due to the importance ascribed 
to it by anticolonialist movements. In Moroeco during 
the 19308, the prestige of the Auttáb (called msid, 
from masdjid) increased because it served as a focus 
for nationalist propaganda against the French Protec- 
torate. In Algeria during the 19308, an Association of 
"ulmi? set out to revive the Aatéffd and increase 
their number as a means of protecting the younger 
generation against the modernising influences of the 
French. Later, in January 1964—less than two years 


after independence—a decree reorganised basic 
Muslim education to suit the new situation. Else- 
where, too, bultáb instruction still continues to have 
current relevance; in 1962, for example, an Upper 
Volta politician in search of Muslim votes claimed 
that he had studied in such a school. 

Practically all newly-independent Arab states, as 
well as Pakistan, Malaya and Indonesia, have at- 
tempted to incorporate the Aalifib into the na- 
tional schoo! system, to supervise them and to provide 
them with a better-organised curriculum, including 
regular class hours, examinations and grades. While 
the integration of the katalib into the state systems 
of education may well ensure their continued exist- 
ence, particularly in rural areas, state supervision is 
gradually altering their original character. This is 
especially so since in all Islamic lands the study of the 
{Kuran and of Islam has become a standard part of 
the core curriculum of basie instruction. 
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ALKUTUBI, As? ‘ABD ALLAN MUHAMMAD 
B. SHAKIR AL-DARANE at-Diwasuwt (686[?]-764/ 


12871363), Syrian historian. The date of his 
birth is uncertain, since only one ms. of Ibn Hadjar's 
Durar fills the blank that was to contain it. It is 
plausible, however, and neither confirmed nor contra- 
dicted by the fact that a highly personal obituary 
notice in the (Uyau (Ms, Cambridge 699, iols. 7b-8a, 
anno 735) speaks of a young scholar born in 706/1306 
as "our friend" (gdhibund). Born apparently in 
Darayya in the Ghita, he spent all his later life in 
Damascus. He possibly went there to study with 
famous fadith scholars such as Ibn al-Shibna (ap- 
parently), Abmad b, Abi Talib al-Hadidjar, ca. 624[ ?]- 
730) and al-Mizal (654-742), but, being very poor, 
he went into the book trade and acquired a sizeable 
fortune. He had personal contact with the great al- 
Dhahabi, who quoted verses to him (Uyin, anno 
748). A fellow historian, Ibn. Kathir (¢.0.J, took part 
in the funeral service for him on Saturday afternoon, 
11 Ramadan 764/24 June 1363. 

If there is practically nothing known about his life, 
this is due to the fact he did not occupy any major 
official position in the scholarly-political estab- 
lishmient, His two surviving works were, however, 
highly esteemed and much used. His large history 
*U yün al-iawdrikh, is represented in many libraries 
but usually only by individual volumes (presumed 
autograph in Topkapisarayt, Ahmet II 2922, cf. Cat. 
Karatay, ii, nos. 5853-63; O. Spies, Beitráge, in Abh. 
f. d. Kunde d. Morgenlandes, xix[3 [1932], 76). It has 
been little studied and not yet been edited, possibly 
on the a priori assumption that most of its contents. 
is known from other sources. It does contain valuable 
icealon; se; eg, F Sayyid's introd. to Fadt 

al-istizdl, Tunis 1393/1974, 43-5, for the bibliography 
of Abu *I-Kasim al-Ka‘bi al-Balkhl. That al-Kutubt 
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where as the hallmark of a successful history is 
shown by his statement to this effect in connection 
with al-Djazarl (*U yün, anno 739), even if this state- 
ment should turn out not to be original with him (cf. 
Ibn al-tImad, Skadkardt, vi, 124). The value of the 
<Uyan's contemporary section, preserved in Cam- 
bridge 699 (Add. 2923) and Ahmet II 2922, vols, 22, 
24, has been stressed by E. Ashtor. It contains al- 
Kütubls own observations, principally on Syrian 
intellectual and religious life. The close relationship 
of the «Uyün, for its last two decades (years 741- 
759/60), to Ibn Kaiblr's Biddya (cf. also Hadidil 
Khalifa, r18sí), has been tentatively explained 
by Ashtor as being the result of al-Kutubi having 
usod Ibn Kathir's original notes; however, despite 
first-person references in Ibn Kathir, it could well 
have been the other way round, especially it al- 
Kutubi was so much older than Ibn Kathir. 

Al- Kutubl’s other work, Faved! al-wafa yt, has been 
edited repeatedly (Balak 1283, 1299; ed. M. M. «Atd 
al-Hamid, Cairo 1951; ed. Insán Abbi, Beirut 1973- 
4, utilising autograph volumes written in 753/1352, 
Ahmet IT 2921, cf. Cat. Karatay, iii, nos. 6405-7). 
Following Ibn Khallikàn and using al-Safadt's 
Waft, it contains a wealth of biographical and literary 
information, mainty on Syrian littérateurs, which is 
noteworthy for its uniqueness and for the intimate 
glimpses it offers of Syrian cultural life. 
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AUKUTUBIYYA (see MARRĀKU: 

KÜTÜPHANE [see makrana). 

KUTUZ, at-Manix ar-Mugarrar Save aL-Din 
au-Mu‘zzi, third Mamlûk sultan of the Dawlat 
al-Turk or Babri dynasty. A nephew of the Kh*3- 
razm-Shâh Djalal al-Din, Kutuz (whose original 
Muslim name was Mabmüd b. Mamdad) was taken 
prisoner by the Mongols and sold to a Damascus 
merchant who, in turn, sold him to the Mamlúk 
amir Aybak in Cairo. Aybak, as the husband of 
Shadiar al-Durr, became in 648/1250 al-Malik al- 
Mu‘izz, from which tile Kuțuz derived his nisha, 
al-Mutigzl. 

While still a youth, Kutuz claimed on the basis of 
various prophecies that he would rule Egypt and 
avenge his uncle by defeating the Mongols. A major 
step toward fulfilling that ambition was taken in 
650/1252 when Aybak deposed his Ayyübid co-sultan 
al-Malik al- Ashraf Müsà and appointed Kutuz viceroy 
of Egypt (n@ib al-saljana). In the following year 
Kutuz was one of those mamliks who assassinated 
Aybak's rival to the throne, Aktay, a leader of the 
Babri regiment. When Aybak was himself murdered 
in 655/1257 at the instigation of Shadjar al-Durr 
and was succeeded by his young son al-Mansür 
SAN, Kutuz retained the viceroyship and managed 
the affairs of state. In 655-6/1257-8 he led expeditions 
against Babriyya amirs and their Syrian Ayyübid 
allies. In the following year (6s7h 
Kutuz and the Babriyya were reco 


forces to combat a Mongol invasion of Syria. In 
addition, claiming that al-Mansür “Ali was too im- 
mature to defend Muslim territory, Kutuz deposed 
him and had himself proclaimed sultan. Thus Kutuz 
was the first of many mamaks to depose the son of his 
usiadh in order to make himself sultan, thereby set- 
ting, according to Ibn Taghribirdi (Cairo, vii, 56) 
“an evil precedent which led to the decline of affairs 
in Egypt". 

Kutuz promised those amirs who protested against 
this act of usurpation that he would step down from 
the sultanate once the Mongols had been defeated. 
To secure the co-operation of the Ayyübids of Syria, 
Kutuz proffered his allegiance to al-Malik al-Nasir of 
Damascus and Aleppo and volunteered to defend him 
against the Mongols. To Hülegü himself, however, 
Kutuz offered only defiance and in 658/r260 put 
to death the envoys whom Hülegü had sent to demand 
his submission. Proclaiming a djihdd, Kutuz led an 
army from Egypt into Palestine. Although the Mam- 
lük amirs were reluctant to join battle against the 
Mongols, Kutuz succeeded in persuading them to 
march with him and sent Baybars al-Dundukdiri, 
the future sultan, at the head of an advance force. 
Kutuz first secured the neutrality of the Franks 
at Acre and then met, and defeated, the Mongol 
army at ‘Ayn Djalit, After the battle Kutuz marched 
10 Damascus, which he used as a base from which to 
clear Syria of Mongol troops and to establish Mamlük 
rule in the province, appointing his own amirs to some 
key posts and retaining Ayyübids in others. During 
the march back to Egypt, Kuțuz was murdered at al- 
Kusayr, near al-Salihiyya. Though the court historian 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir claiins that Baybars was the sole 
assailant, it is clear from other sources that this histo- 
rian was attempting to establish Baybars’ unique 
claim t» the sultanate according to “the law of the 
Turks" which states that man gatala malihe kina 
huwa al-inalik. (Sbàti* b. “Ali, quoted in al-Rawd al- 
zühir, ed. al-Khowaitir, 31). 

‘There is also disagreement over the motivation 
for the assassination. Several historians claim that 
Kutuz reneged on his promise to award Baybars 
the viceroyship of Aleppo after ‘Ayn Djalüt, but 
Ibn akDawidári says that Kutuz bad already 
aroused Baybars' enmity by rebuking his brother 
amirs for cowardice during the battle. Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Zahir claims that Kutuz offended Baybars by refusing 
to share the glory of the djihdd with him. In any 
event, it is clear, as Baybars al-Mansiri points out, 
that the enmity between Kutuz and the Babriyya 
was of long standing, and Babriyya ambitions for 
the sultanate were undoubtedly a factor. The dis: 
position of the body of Kutuz is also a point of dis- 
pute, with Ibn Taziibirdi claimiag that Baybars 
transferred it from the original grave when it became 
a site of pilgrimage, while others merely say that 
it was buried in Cairo. Be that as it may, the sources 
are virtually unanimous in hailing Kutuz as a hero 
of Islam for the victory at ‘Ayn Dialat. 
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KU*OD (4), the verbal noun Kafada "to sit", 
which developed into a technical term. (z) In 
the gald¢ [qv] it indicates the sitting posture which 
is the penultimate component of a rak‘a (4.0.). For 
descriptions and illustrations, see Lane, Manners and 
customs of the modern Egyptians, 3rd edn, London 
1842, i, 107, postures 7 and 13, and T. P. Hughes, 
A dictionary of Islam, London 1885, 467. (2) In 
early Islamic history it is the designation of the. 
political attitude of a faction of the Khāridjis, the 
dhafoda (also called ku'*üd, ká'idün and simply &a*ad 
after the analogy of fdris, pl. baras). This designation 
is sometimes taken to refer to “self-declared non- 
rebels" (M. A, Shaban, Islamic history A.D. 600-750 
(A.H. 132), Cambridge r971, 151), although the 
generally accepted notion is “quictism”. This notion 
may have been derived from the pre-Islamic custom 
with the Arab tribes to “abstain from” warfare, 
raiding, etc. (in Arabic: kaada “an) during Dhu 
"I-Ka'da, one of the four sacred months. 

The quietist is extolled in a probably spurious 
tradition dating possibly from the end of the first 
century A.H.; “There will be a fitna [q.v ; he who does 
not take an active part in it (Ad‘id) is better than 
he who does (Ad'im)", cf. Concordance, v, 430, 
left column, first trad., where Ibn Hanbal, i, 169 
and 185, may be added to the list of references. 

(G. H. A. Juynsout) 

AvKUWAYT (conventionally spelled Kuwait), 
the capital city, situated in lat. 29°20” N and long 
47°s9'E, of an amirate of the same name 
situated on the Arabian shore at the head of the 
Persian Gulf. The mainland state is bounded by 
‘Irak to the north and west and by Saudi Arabia 
to the south. Kuwayt also owns a number of islands 
and islets, the largest and most important of which 
are Dübiyán, Warba and Faylaka. The total area 
of the state is approximately 6,900 sq. miles. 


1. Geography and economy 


At least two explanations have been suggested for 
the origins of the name; one is that it is a diminutive 
form of kút ("fort"), and this in turn is said to refer 
to the existence of asmall Portuguese defensive settle- 
ment there in the late 16th century. The other less 
general derivation suggests that in local usage Ku- 
wayt means "a number of small wells", and that 
these exist near the low sandstone ridge called Ra’s 
Adíüza, which is where the modern town was founded 
in the early 18th century. European sources usually 
Tefer to this settlement as Grane or Graine, which 
is probably a corruption of al-Kurayn, an islet in the 
bay about four miles west of the centre of the town, 
near to which there was a good anchorage. 

The bay is the largest in the Persian Gulf, with a 
maximum length of 20 miles (east-west) and a maxi- 
‘mum breadth of ro miles (north-south). It is the only 


good natural harbour near the head of the Gull. 
The terrain is mainly flat and arid with occasional 
low hills; the highest point in the country, less than 
1,000 ft. in elevation, is in the south-west. The coast- 
lands are low and sometimes marshy. Natural voge- 
tation is very sparse and consists of scrub and stunted 
bushes. Spring rains sometimes produce a short-lived 
cover of grass. Oases are few; the largest is al- Diahre, 
some 18 miles west of the capital city. Permanent 
surface water does not exist, neither do springs. In 
the past drinking waters was drawn from wells which 
were often brackish, and it was also brought by boat 
from Basra, Some drinking water now comes by pipe- 
line from the Shatt al-'Arab, but a large sea-water 
distillation plant is the most important source of 
supply. The underground water table near al-Rawda~ 
tayn in the north is also tapped for additional supplies. 

‘The climate is hot, but often less humid than at 
other places in the Gulf. Summer daytime shade tem- 
peratures usually reach 105" F. to rro F., but tem- 
peratures of over 120° F, have been recorded. The 
coldest month is January, when the daily maximum 
shade temperature is usually about 60 F. to 65° F. 
but temperatures as low as 24° have been recorded 
inland, Frosts sometimes occur in the desert but are 
almost unknown at the coast, Rainfall occurs chiefly 
between October and March and is slight: the average 
is under ^ per year. Winds in winter are generally 
from the north-west and are relatively cool, Southerly 
winds in the spring and early summer are mainly 
hot and dry, those from the south-west later in the 
year are also hot but are often damp. Sandstorms 
more often occur during the winter than during the 
summer, 

Before the discovery and exploitation of oil, the 
chief coastal occupations were trading, pearl and 
other fishing, and boat building. In the interior, 
nomads herded sheep, goats and camels and there 
was a little settled cultivation. The port served much 
of north-eastern Arabia, as well as acting as an entre- 
pot for trade with the south of *Irák and southern 
Persia. Horses, animal products, fish and pearls 
formed the major traditional export items. Imports 
were chiefly foodstufis and piece goods. In 1904, 
some 460 pearling boats worked out of Kuwayt and 
their crews numbered about 9,200 men, In the winter, 
about a third of these went to Ceylon for the pearling 
season there. The world-wide economic depression 
which began in 1929, and the introduction of cultured 
pearls from Japan, greatly reduced the demand for 
Gulf pearls. Boat-building using wood and fibre from 
India employed about 300 men in 190g, but this 
number obviously increased, for in 1912-13 as many 
as 120 pearling boats were reported to have been 
built. In 1904 the population of the town was 
estimated to be about 35000. Of that number, 
about 1,000 were Persians, up to 200 were Jews and 
the Negro population was said to be about 4,000. 
By 1952 the population of the state had risen to 
about 152,000. Since that date it has grown very 
rapidly, because of changes which spring from the 
development of the oil industry. According to the 
census of April 1975, the population of the state was 
over 990,000. This very sharp rise was due chiefly to 
immigration, but the native birth rate is also very 
high. The same census reported that non-native-born 
residents made up $2.6% of the population; many 
of these were Palestinians or other Arabs, but immi- 
grant workers have also entered Kuwayt in large 
numbers from Iran and the Indian subcontinent. 
There is a significant European and American 
community. 
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The first oil exploration concession was granted 
in December 1934, and oil was discovered in 1938 
at al-Burkan, but the Second World War halted the 
development of these fields. The Kuwait Oil Compa- 
ny, which held the concession, was owned jointly and 
equally by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company (later the 
British Petroleum Company) and the Gulf Oil Corpo- 
ration of the United States of America. Production 
began in 1946, and in that year approximately six 
million tons of oil were exported. The Abadan crisis 
of 1951 and the resulting embargo on oil supplies 
from Iran gave much impetus to the development 
of the oil industry in Kuwayt. In 1956 production 
exceeded 54 million tons, and Kuwayt was at that 
time the largest oil producer in the Middle East. By 
1972 production had reached 148 million tons, but 
Kuwayt was no longer the leading regional producer, 
having given way to Sa'üdi Arabia and Iran. In 
January 1973 the Kuwait Oil Company and the 
Government of Kuwayt reached an agreement under 
which the state was to acquire immediately a 25% 
share in the Company, and by 1982 this would 
have risen to a 51% controlling interest. The Kuwayti 
National Assembly, however, expressed strong 
disagreement with these terms, and there were de- 
mands for the immediate nationalisation of the Com- 
pany. Further negotations were held and in Decernber 
1975 a new agreement was signed which transferred 
full ownership of the Company to the Government 
with retrospective effect from March of that 
During the War of October r973, Kuwayt 
other Arab countries in restricting production, and 
for the first time since oil had been produced output 
showed a decline. The sharp increase in oil prices in 
1973 encouraged the authorities to give increased 
attention to the question of conservation in order 
to extend the life of the oil reserves, the country's 
only known natural asset. A limit on production 
has been established of two million barrels per day, 
equivalent to about one hundred million tons per 
year; at this rate, it has been estimated that the 
State's known reserves should last st least until the 
middle of the next century, Kuwayt was a founder 
member of both the Organisation of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries (established in 1960) and of the 
Organisation of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries 
established in 1968). The latter institution has 
headquarters in Kuwayt and the Kuwayti authorities 
have taken an important and active part in the work 
of both bodies. 

‘The recent development of the oil industry has had 
some striking economic and social effects, From being 
a relatively poor society of traders, fisherfolk, boat- 
builders and herdsmen, the country now (1978) has 
one of the highest levels of income per capita in the 
world, and the state provides an impressive array of 
social services. Kuwayt has become, despite its harsh 
environment, one of the most highly-ucbanised states 
in the world, The dependence on oil is overwhelming, 
with over 90% of government income currently 
being derived from oil production. The pearling and 
boat-building industries are no longer of economic 
importance, Fishing has been modernised and catches 
of shrimp are sold in Japan, Western Europe and the 
United States of American rather than locally. Agri- 
culture is of little significance; less than 3% of the 
land is regarded as cultivable and only about 1% is 
actually in use. Imports now consist of construction 
materials, consumer goods and industrial equipment 
as well as foodstuffs and textiles. Exports, apart from 
oil and related products such as petrochemicals 


maritime nations now use the port; the airport is 
served by many daily international flights; and the 
most modern means of international telecommunica- 
tion are widely available. Oil revenues have enabled 
the government to offer significant amounts of 
financial aid to poorer states, both Arab and non- 
Arab. By 1977 loans worth over US § 1,500 million 
had been provided. 


2, History 


Archaeological excavations on Faylaka island have 
revealed traces of settlements dating back to 2500 
B.C., but relatively little is yet known of the history 
of Kuwayt prior to the 18th century and the assump- 
tion of power by the first members of the present 
ruling dynasty of Al Sabah in about 1170/1756. 

The Sásánid King Shàpür I is said to have had a 
great ditch dug from Hit on the river Euphrates to 
the northern shore of Kuwayt bay to protect the 
Sawad [g.t.] from Arab raids, and it was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kuwayt that Khalid b. al-Walid is 
reported to have defeated a force of Persians in 
12/633. The foundations of the modern state date 
from about the end of the 17th century when a group 
‘of *Utüb Arabs, who claimed to be a branch of the 
*Anaza confederation [g.r.], migrated into the area. 
According to local tradition the three clans—the 
Al Sabah, the Al Khalifa, and the Al Djalahima— 
were expelled from their previous settlements near 
Umm Kasr by the Ottomans because of their acts 
of brigandage and piracy. By the middle of the 18th 
century, the Al Sabah had achieved a position of 
Joca] dominance. The Al Khalifa [2.1.] left Kuwayt in 
1179-8o/1766 and migrated to Zubara in Katar before 
taking control of Babrayn in 1197/1783. The Al 
Djalahima left Kuwayt later and they too went to 
Katar. 

The first mention of Kuwayt by a European is that 
of E. Ives, who refers to it as Grane, but he does not. 
give the name of the ruling shaykh at the time of his 
visit in 1758. Niebuhr refers to the town as having a 
population of 10,00, but he noted that during the hot 
months the number declined to about 3,000, He 
reported that the harbour contained 800 ships and 
that the inhabitants were employed in fishing and 
pearling; but like Ives, he does not give the name 
of the ruler. 

‘Kuwayt grew in prosperity after Karim Khan Zand 
had seized Basra in 1199/1776, for during the three- 
year Persian occupation, the East India Company 
used Kuwayt instead of Basra as the terminal point 
for its caravan route from Halab (Aleppo) to the Gulf. 
According to Capper, who did not visit the town, the 
ruler of Graine was very friendly towards local British 
officials in 1195/1779; and in 1207/1793, after a 
quarrel with the Ottoman authorities in Basra, the 
East India Company's Agency was moved from there 
to Kuwayt. The Agency returned to Basra in 1210/ 
1795. lt was at this period that Kuwayt was often 
threatened by Wahhābī raiding parties. 

The next ceutury-and-a-quarter of Kuwayt's his- 
tory was to be shaped by three sets of circumstances 
and by the relations between them. Those cir- 
‘cumstances were threats from Northern and Central 
Arabia, the uncertain and varying nature of the 
relations between Kuwayt and the Ottoman Empire, 
and the emerging interest of first Great Britain, and 
later of other European powers, in this large natural 
harbour at the head of the Persian Gulf. 

The temporary eclipse of Wahhabl power in Nadjd 
and al-Hasà after their conquest by Muhammad ‘ATi 


and fertilisers, are negligible. Ships of all the major | in 1232-4/1817-19 reduced the threat to Kuwayt for a 
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time. When a British officer visited Kuwayt in r2s2/ | for a promise not to cede, sell, lease, mortgage or 


1836. he found that Egyptian envoys were present in 
the town, and the re-entry of Muhammad ‘All's forces 
into Eastern Arabia shortly afterwards increased 
British suspicions about the extent of Egyptian am- 
bitions. An officer of the Indian Navy surveyed the 
island of Faylaka in 1255/1839 as a possible base for 
British military forces, but it was concluded that the 
island was unsuitable. The harbour at Kuwayt was 
also surveyed at this time. The withdrawal of Egyp- 
tian forces in 1256/1840 meant that British interest 
began to wane. The fact that Kuwayt had not been 
heavily involved in piracy meant that the trucial 
system of relations, which had been established by 
Britain from 1820 with Babrayn and the other 
shaykhdoms of the lower Gulf, was not extended to 
Kuwayt. Although Kuwayt was involved in the slave 
trade, the anomalous nature of her relations with 
the Sublime Porte meant that the British govern- 
ment was reluctant to seek engagements for the sup- 
pression of that trade from Kuwayt similar to those 
which had been secured from the Arab rulers of the 
lower Gulf, 

The economic fortunes of Kuwayt fluctuated 
throughout the 19th century. Stocqueler, who visited 
the town 1246-7/1831 estimated that its population 
was only about 4,000. Some revival appears to have 
occurred, for Palgrave, who was in Arabia in 1278-9 
1862-3 but who did not visit Kuwayt, reported that 
the town was well-governed and that trade was 
flourishing. The same author described Kuwayt as 
the natural maritime outlet for the trade of the 
Djabal Shammar area, and Guarmani, who visited 
that region in 1280/r864, reported that many horses 
were exported from there to India via Kuwayt. 
The possibility of building a railway line from the 
Eastern Mediterranean to the Euphrates and on 
wards to the head of the Persian Gulf had been 
suggested as early as 1856, but the construction and 
opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 put a temporary 
end to such plans. 

The relationship between tbe rulers of Kuwayt and 
the Sublime Porte had varied ever since the Al Sabah 
had established themselves in Kuwayt, but it was 
rarely anything other than vague and nebulous. Occa- 
sionally, as in 187r, the Ottoman authorities in “Irak 
were able to exercise some sort of sovereignty over 
the Shaykh of Kuwayt, and the town was then used 
briefly as a staging post for the Ottoman annexation of 
al-Hasá, Kuwayti boats being employed to transport 
some of the troops. In May 1896 the ruler of Kuwayt, 
Mubammad b. Sabáh, was murdered and he was sue 
ceeded by bis half-brother Mubarak, There was much 
suspicion that Mubarak was implicated in the death, 
and intense family rivalries threatened the position 
of the new Shaykh. In order to consolidate his author- 
ity, Mubarak tried to secure the recognition and 
support of both the Ottoman and the British govern- 
ments. The former showed some signs of seeking to 
extend its influence over Kuwayt. The latter initially 
declined Mubarak’s invitations, but when it became 
known that a Russian entrepreneur, Count Kapnist, 
was seeking a concession from the Ottoman govern- 
ment to build a railway line from the Eastern Medi- 
terranean to the Persian Gulf, with Kuwayt as the 
suggested railhead, British interest quickly revived. 
The concern of the British government was also 
increased by the belief that the Russian government 
might be seeking permission to construct a coaling 
station on Kuwayt Bay, and in Ramadan 1316)- 
January 1899 an agreement was reached under which 
Shaykh Mubirak gained British support in return 


otherwise dispose of territory to a foreign govern- 
ment or national without specific permission from 
the British government. Increased intemational in- 
terest in Kuwayt became even more apparent in 
1900 when a party of German railway engineers 
visited the area to seek a suitable site for the terminus 
of a possible extension to the Persian Gulf of the 
projected Berlin—Baghdad railway. Shaykh Mubarak 
opposed these plans, believing in part that they 
‘would tend to lead to an increase in Turkish control 
over Kuwayt. After a prolonged period of diplomatic 
negotations, the British and Ottoman authorities 
completed in 1913 a draft convention concerning 
their interests in the Persian Gulf, Under article r 
of this convention, Kuwayt was recognised as an 
autonomous gadā” within the Ottoman Empire. 
That document also lai down the land frontiers 
of Kuwayt, but the outbreak of the First World War 
prevented the draft convention from being ratified. 
In 1914 the British government sought the support of 
Shaykh Mubarak against Turkish forces in Southern 
‘Irak, and among other reassurances the ruler was 
informed that the British government recognised 
Kuwayt es an independent government under 
British protection. 

The Ottoman authorities were not the only threat 
to the independence of Kuwayt at the end of the zoth 
century. The value of that port as an outlet for the 
trade of Diabal Shammar attracted the attention of 
the rulers of the Al Rashid [q.n], and that clan was 
engaged in open rivalry with the Al Sa‘ad [qu]. 
Much turbulence was caused in Northern Arabia 
in the late 19th and early zoth century by that 
contest for power. ‘Abd al-Rabmin b, Faysal Al 
Sathd and his son ‘Abd al-‘Aztz took refuge for a time 
with Shaykh Mubirak, and a raiding force from 
Kuwayt was defeated by the forces of “Abd al-Aziz 
b. Rashid near Hil in March 1gor. The recapture 
of al-Riyad by the Al Sa'üd and the curbing of the 
power of the Al Rashid reduced the immediate 
threat to Kuwayt, but as the power of the Al Sa*üd 
increased it looked as if they rather than the Al 
Rashid would now pose a danger to Shaykh Mubarak. 

In 1913 ‘Abd al-‘Aztz b. ‘Abd al-Rabman Al Sa‘ad 
succeeded in expelling the Turks from al-Hasà and in 
gaining an outlet to the Persian Gulf. This meant that 
Kuwayt was now encircled to the west and the south 
by the territory of the Al Sa*üd. In December rors 
the British authorities signed a treaty at al-«Ukayr. 
with ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Rabmán Al Sa'üd, 
among the provisions of which was a promise by the 
latter not to attack Kuwayt. Shortly before the sig- 
nature of this decument, Shaykh Mubarak had died 
and there was renewed family rivalry over the succes- 
sion, Mubárak's eldest son Djabir became the skaykh, 
but he died in February 1917, and was succeeded 
by Mubarak's second son Salim. Salim was by no 
means as prudent as his father had been in his rela- 
tions with either the British or with the Al Sa‘nd. 
He allowed the harbour of Kuwayt to be used for 
the transport of supplies to the Turkish army and 
from February 1918 the port was blockaded by ships 
of the British navy. This blockade was lifted in the 
autumn after the cessation of hostilities between 
the Allied Powers and the Ottoman Empire, 

‘The lack of a defined frontier meant that relations 
between the Al Sabab and the Al Saüd were unlikely 
to be easy or harmonious, but the activities of the 
lihwám [g.v], and particularly their building of a 
hidjra at Karya al-‘Ulya, made matters worse. In 
1920 ‘Abd al‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Rabman At Saad 
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imposed an embargo on trade with Kuwayt and this 
ban lasted until 1937, doing much harm to the 
prosperity of Kuwayt. Fear of an [khwdn attack 
prompted the building of a defensive wall around 
the city and in October r920 a force of [Arn led 
by Faysal b. Sultén al-Dawish, the leader of the 
Mutayr tribe, attacked the nearby oasis of al- Djahra. 
This attack did not succeed, but Zkkwán raids con 
tinued to pose a threat to the security of this part 
of north-eastern Arabia until the movement was 
finally suppressed by “Abd al-‘Aziz b. «Abd al-Rab- 
man Al Sa*üd in 1930 after it had rebelled against 
his authority. 

Shaykh Salim died in February rozt and he vas 
succeeded by Abinad b. Djabir, the eldest son of the 
previous ruler. Shaykh Ahmad endeavoured to im- 
prove relations with the Al Sa‘ad, and in December 
1922 a Convention was signed at al-‘Ukayr in which a 
fixed frontier between the two states was established. 
‘The new territory of Kuwayt was very much smaller 
than that which had been allotted to it in the draft 
Anglo-Ottoman convention of 1913, and Shaykh 
Ahmad believed that the British authorities had not 
supported his claims against those of “Abd al-<Aziz 
b. ‘Abd al-Rabmán A) Safüd as strongly as they 
should have done, This belief was an important 
factor in Shaykh Abmad's reluctance to grant an 
exclusive oil concession to the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company; and it strengthened his later determination 
to secure the involvement of an American company 
in the development of Kuwayt's oil resources. (The 
growth of the oil industry has been treated in section 
1 above.) 

In 1920 Great Britain had been awarded the Man- 
date over "rik by the League of Nations, and in 
April 1925 the British High Commissioner for Irak 
recognised the frontier between Kuwayt and ‘Irak 
as being that which had been laid down in the Anglo- 
Ottoman draft convention of 1913. There have, 
however, been disputes about this boundary. The 
most serious occurred in June 196r, when the 1899 
agreement between Great Britain and Kuwayt was 
terminated and Kuwavt became a fully-independent 
state. The Government of ‘Irak immediately claimed 
that Kuwayt was rightfully an integral part of ‘Iris, 
The ruler of Kuwayt, Shaykh ‘Abd Allah b. Salim 
(who had succeeded Shaykh Ahmad in 1950) appealed 
to Britain for military assistance. This request was 
granted and the dispute was debated by the Security 
Council of the United Nations. On 20 July Kuwayt 
was admitted to the League of Arab States and that 
body resolved to preserve the independence of its 
new member, In 1963 Kuwayt becaine a member of 
the United Nations, 

In November 1962 a new constitution was promul« 
gated and elections for a 5o-meriber legislative as- 
sembly were first held in January 1963. The Constitu- 
tion was suspended in August 1972 as a result of in- 
ternal political difficulties. 
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(R. M. Burxext) 
Arabic term denoting 


EUWWA (pl. Kwwi), 
"strength, power". 

1. Lexicographieal study. Ibn Sida defined 
the word puwa as the opposite of weakness (nagid 
al-da‘f), c. KuPàn XXX, 54: "It is God who has 
created you from weakness (min daf) and who then, 
after weakness, has given you strength (Auswwa)’ 
It is thus the concept of strength and of vigour which 
is paramount. A man is described as }awi when he 
is strong in himself, and as oiu? when he owns a 
robust mount. On the other hand, like the word aka 
(which also has the sense of “ability to act"), Fuwwa 
denotes a thread which is part of a rope, As may be 
read in a hadith of Ibn Daylami: “Islam is un- 
ravelled link by link, as a rope is unravelled thread 
by thread (Mwwwaf kwevat")". Abü ‘Ubayda 
observes that when such threads become loose 
(thi), the rope is liable to be broken. This may be 
seen as a further example of the idea of strength 
and solidity. Thus it is primarily a physical force that 
the term kuwwa evokes in the language. 

Numerous words in Arabic have similar meanings. 
Attention has been drawn above to (aka, defined in 
LA as power over something (al-Rudva ‘ald shay”). The 
term Judva is itself given as a synonym of kumea 
libid.); it is employed, as masdar of the verb kadara, 
in the expression kadara Sald 'I-shay? budraten, with 
the sense of possessing (malaka) something. Possession 
is the exercise of a power, either physical or judi- 
cial. Furthermore, just as the idea of power-to-act 
implies possibility and aptitude, so wea has been 
likened on the one hand to imkdm (possibility) and 
to isti‘dad (disposition). Kuuwa in the sense of pos- 
sibility is, according to al-TahánawI, the power or 
the faculty which is a preparation (fakzyyu?) to pro- 
duce a thing or its opposite, whereas isti‘dad is 
limited to preparation for production of a single 
effect. 

2. Kuwwa in the Kur?àn. A quite frequent 
use is that which gives this word the meaning of 
power in the sense of capacity to act, to fight, to 
win, and which applies it either to communities 
or to individuals. Thus in IX, 69, there is reference 
to "those who before you were stronger than you 
in power (ashadda minkum kuwwater) and were 
richer in goods and offspring". Speaking of man at 
the Day of Judgment, God says (LX XXVI, 10) : “He 
will then have for himseif neither strength nor suc- 
cour". A second use of a more moral nature is to be 
found in verses where there is the injunction to "take”” 
the Revelation "with strength” (bi-Ruwwa)" (cf. 
among other verses, II, 63 and 93; VIII, x45). Al- 
Zamakhshari explains the word with the expression: 


“with effort and firmness” (bidiidd wa-'azima). 
Finally and most importantly, kuwwa is attributed 
to God with the sense of kudra; for example in LI, 
58, where it is said: "'God is the Provider of all good 
things: He is the unshakable Master of power (dhu 
"I butreasi ‘I-matiny” and in XLI, 15: “God, who has 
created them, is stronger than them in power (asada 
minkum kuwwaten); elsewhere we find "There is no 
power but through God (i kuwwata illi Bi-Ilàh)" 
(XVIII, 39). 

3. Kuwwe in theology. In the discussion by 
the Muttazila concerning the attributes, and with 
regard to the doctrine of /a‘fi! which stripped the 
divine essence of all its attributes, by reducing them 
either to this very essence, or to simple names, it 
was necessary to stress that the revealed Book 
speaks of the power (Fwwa; cf. above), as well as 
of the knowledge (Sim) of God. In the Makalat 
al-Islamiyyin, al-Ash‘arl notes that one group of 
Muttazila, on the basis of XLI, rs, "claim that in 
saying that God has power, we are led to say that 
He is powerful (kddir). They take Rutewa purely and 
simply as a synonym of Eudra. But they maintain this 
point of view only in regard to kutwa and “lm, being 
two substantives which occur definitively in the Book 
of God, and not in regard to the other attributes of 
the essence such as life (haydf), sight (başar) and 
hearing (sam®)." This is, according to al-Ashfarl, 
the doctrine of al-Nazzim and the majority of the 
Mo‘tazila of Basra and Baghdad. A second group un- 
derstands “knowledge” in the sense of the object of 
knowledge (malim), and “power” in the sense of the 
object of power (makdir). To say that God has a 
power (kudra— kuua), therefore signifies, not that 
there exists in Him such an attribute, but that created 
beings depend ou Him in such a fashion that they 
could be called ma&darit. This is why, when Muslims 
see rain, they say: "That is the power of God", 
meaning that itis a ma&dü. These theologians reserve 
this explanation, among the attributes of the essence, 
for knowledge and power, for a purely seriptural reas- 
on, as has been seen in the case of the preceding 
group. A third group assert that God has a power 
which is identical to Himself (Rudra hiya huwa), and 
the same applies to His knowledge; but they extend 
this interpretation to all the other attributes of 
the essence: this is the thesis of Abu ‘I-Hudhayl 
and his disciples. A third group comprises the dis- 
ciples of ‘Abad b. Sulayman, who is known to have 
sacrificed the texts to the requirements of reason: 
it can neither be said that God has knowledge and 
power, nor that He does not have them. This contra- 
dicts the formal declaration of the Kur'n. 

Ibn Hazm, in addition to the verse XLI, 15, 
quotes a hadith. When instructing his Companions 
how to formulate a prayer to obtain a favour (éstithé- 
ra), the Prophet says: "O my God! I ask You for this 
favour through Your knowledge; I ask You for it 
through Your power" (kudra=Auwva). Then Ibn 
Hazm puts power on the same level as knowledge: 
kuuwa and kudra, like ‘ilm, belong to God really 
and not metaphorically; they are nothing other 
than He, although it cannot be said that they are 
God, because if power were God, God would be power, 
which is false. The same applies to knowledge. These 
terms play the same role as the word nafs (soul) in the 
verse VI, 17: “It is He Himself (his soul) that ordains 
mercy". The expression “soul of God" is a "descrip- 
tion of Him (ikhbér ‘anku)”, but indicates nothing 
at all other than Him. 

4. Kuwwa in philosophy. In his [sfilabat al- 
Culürs al-islámiyyo, al-Tahinaw! gives a panoramic 
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survey of the question. Kuwwa is the origin of the 
act (mabda? al-fi*l), whether or not it is differentiated, 
and whether or not it is accompanied by awareness 
(huir) and by will (irda). In this general sense, 
Auwwa is dependent at the same time on nature 
(labitaj, the principle of involuntary movement, 
and on the soul, the principle of voluntary movement. 
There is thus a distinction between the power 
of the spheres (ai-Rusewa al-falakiyya) which pro- 
duces @ unique act, and the power of the elements 
(al-kuawea olSunsuriyya) which produces acts that 
are differentiated in terms of the various combina- 
tions of elements, and which has also been called 
al-uwwa al-subhriyya, executive power of imposed 
labour, as a way of recalling that all power to act 
comes from God, taking inspiration from, among 
others, the verse XXII, 65: “Have you not seen that 
God has pressed into your service (sakitkhara lakum) 
all that is on the earth?" Nevertheless, in the Kur'ar, 
this term is also applied to the stars, as in XIII, 2, 
since the Book makes no ontological distinction be- 
tween the firmament and the sublunary world. After 
elemental power come vegetative power, the faculty 
‘of the vegetal soul, and animal power, the faculty of 
the soul of animals. Finally, the term kumua is also 
applied to the origin of the change that is produced in 
one thing, transforming it into something else (mabda? 
al-tagkayyur fi shay? klar min haythee huwa aphar). 

By origin is understood the cause (sabab), whether 
it is efficient (fi*il) or not. In effect, the power can 
be active or passive, engendering qualities or re- 
ceiving them (Rabi). As the origin of the change, 
it can be applied solely to its receptacle (mahal), 
as is the case with the form (sira) of the afr which 
demands the production of humidity in the matter 
which it pervades. It can also be the origin of change 
in its receptacle first, thea in another thing: this 
is the case with the form of fire which produces 
heat and dryness in its matter and transmits these 
features to neighbouring objects, But the power 
of change can act from the start in something other 
than a receptacle: this is the case with the rational 
soul which acts immediately on a thing other than 
itself in producing a change in the body. 

According to Fakhr al-Din al-Razl, some powers 
have substantial forms (uwar djawhariyya), such as 
the power of fire; others have a basis in accidents 
which happen to the substance. Consequently, there 
is no generic notion of kwwiwa, as it is impossible to 
Unite substance and accidents in a single genre. 

5. Kuwwa in medicine. As an extension of its 
philosophical usage, this term is frequently employed 
in medicine. Al-Tabanawl indicates that the physi- 
cians introduced three divisions: natural power: 
animal power; and psychical power. The natural 
and animal powers include powers served by others 
{makhdama) and powers which serve them (khädima). 
The first are, in the realm of the living, those which 
operate with a view to the preservation of the indivi- 
dual, the faculty of nutrition and the faculty of 
growth, or with a view to the preservation of the 
Species, generative power (muwallida) and plasmatic 
power (»usatewira). The second are four in number: 
the power of attraction (djadtiba), the power of 
retention (wdsiha), the power of digestion (hadma) 
and the power of repulsion or of evacuation (daffa). 
‘These four faculties are served in their turn by heat 
and cold, dryness and humidity. As for psychical 
powers, they are divided into two types: the power of 
perception (mudriha) and the power of motion (mu- 
harrika). Perceptions are external (jáÁira), in the 
case of the five senses, or external (bdfina), in the 
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ease of the ecenaesthetic sensations. The power of 
movement comprises on the one hand the power that 
incites movement (bitha ilā 'I-haraka) with the 
faculty of desiring (shatehiyya) which may be positive 
or negative, and the power of inclination (nusiiiyya) 
which guides the former towards the act; and on the 
other hand, the power responsible for the setting 
in motion (mubäshira li 'I-ahrih). 

6. Kuwwa in human psychology. This is the 
faculty of deliberate voluntary action, It operates 
in accordance with a certain order; first there is a 
representation of the movement to be executed, 
then a desire, then a will to achieve the end envisaged, 
and finally the realisation of the movement and the 
act, Certain philosophers introduce an intermediary 
between the faculty of desire and the active power: 
they call it iditima®, a term which seems to corres- 
pond to the àoyxazÜedic (consent) of the Stoics. 
It is the decision (djazm) which follows after a 
hesitation (tarraddud) betweca action (fi) and non- 
action (fark), as a result of which one of the two 
parties prevails (yataradidjah). According to others, 
there is no intermediary, but a desire which may 
continue to grow until the decision and the act are 
put into effect. Iditima* is nothing more than this 
desire at its maximum intensity. As for the followers 
of Ibn Sina, they reckon that édjtimd* depends on 
will and that there is a great difference between 
desire and will. 

A position of eminence is given to the power of 
the intellect (al-hwwwa al-“dkila). Al theories con- 
cerning the intellect, from the end of Antiquity, 
throughout the Hellenistic period ani until the 
time ot the falasifa, depend on interpretations of the 
third book of Aristotle's Treatise on the soul. 

7. The notion of ķuwwa and Greek in- 
fluences on falsafa, The numerous meanings 
applied to the term kumwa in philosophy may be 
examined, with a view to comparison with Greek 
thought, from two points of view. The concept 
Bivaits has two opposites in the writings of Aristotle: 
1, dXovapl (a-Rucewa or da*f, inability or weakness) ; 
2. évipyera (fih activity, reality), Kuwwa in the 
former sense is dealt with in the Categories and 
Metaphysics (v, 12), in the latter mainly in the 
Metaphysics, viivix, It may be here observed that 
inability is to be distinguished trom impossibility 
(dBóvurow = muratani* or mwstahil). 

A. Kuwwa, to be more accurate Aura fabitiyya 
(productive ability), being the second species of 
the category of quality (motóv (cf. wAkOLAT] is 
defined, with Aristotle, as that arrangement by 
which some one or some thing comes into action quick- 
ly and easily, while /4-}uswa predisposes to undergo 
something easily and quickly. Activity and passi- 
veness are here to be conceived as opposites, which 
exclude one another. They cannot be present at the 
same time in one and the same subject. Kuwwa in this 
sense is the positive capability for a definite ac- 
tivity or, as the Stoics expressed it: the qualities 
‘of things are active forces, agencies. The orthodox 
kalüm referred this doctrine only to the activity of 
God. Muslim theologians said for example—cf. Chris- 
tian dogmatics—that God's qualities (sifat) are the 
sources (masidir) of his actions. The philosophers, 
however, referred it in the first place to the work- 
ings of nature. Nature is endowed with many forces 
and abilities and each ability has a corresponding 
inability. Inability, however, is nothing positive 
but a deprivation (ozépnatc’, ‘adem) or a decay 
(ptogd, fasdd). Lá-kuuwa is not an absolute nothing 
but a non-existing of what according to Aristotle 
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belongs to a thing from its nature. It is especially 
emphasised that the transition from uwa to Zä- 
kumwa (or from active to passive) takes place not 
continuously but without intermediary, Le. suddenly, 
timelessly. The Muslim philosophers are, for the 
rest. usually content to explain these sometimes very 
questionable assertions with the examples given 
by Aristotle. In the Logic (Categories these are 
with reference to living beings health (ability) and 
sickness (inability), and in the organic world, hardness 
and softness. In addition, in other branches of know: 
ledge, rest is sometimes defined as deprivation of 
motion, blindness as a want of ability to see, wicked- 
mess as the non-existence of good, and so on. All 
these deprivations (otepfsetc) are regarded with Ar- 
istotle as accidents of matter. Hence the prac! 
lat least since Ibn Sind [ef Tist rasail, 64] who 
probably follows a Greek exposition) of distinguishing 
fadam as accidental principle from the essential 
principles: matter and form. 

ALFràbl (Abhandlungen, cd. Dieterici, 87, fr, 
11) first discussed the question whether suffering 
(náoyetv), as the term is used under the category 
of quality, meant the same as suffering as the 
last (roth) of the categories. Perhaps he was led to 
this by a passage in Aristotle (De anima, 417b) in 
which "suffering" is said to have two meanings: 
1. it is a kind of decline (8opd) through the opposite 
(see above); and 2. the preservation (aearnpia) of 
the possible through what is active, and in this 
way that thereby a natural basis is evolved for its 
own being. Instead of a decline we have here a ques- 
tion not only of a mere survival but also of a higher 
development, a suffering in bonam partem, an endu- 
rance (passive, receptive, contemplative) of higher 
inf'uences [see aguar]. 

B. More important than tbe contrast between kute- 
wa and lä-kuwwa for the history of philosophical ter- 
minology became the distinction between ue and 
Jitl, or, to use the language of the schools, power 
and action, commonly found in the formulae bi 'I- 
kuwwa (8uvduer) and bi 'I-fil (évépyera). Both ex- 
pressions are closely connected with the two fun- 
damental conceptions of Aristotelian philosophy, 
matter and form. Power is peculiar to matter, action 
to form. Power and action are called Brépxoven 
(Arab. Jawahit, attributes) of matter and form. Aris- 
totle sought in this way to reconcile a static with 
a dynamic consideration of the world. Matter and 
form [see sasan) are names for the constituents of 
the existing, power and action for the stages of de- 
velopment of the becoming. These fundamental con- 
ceptions cannot be defined more exactly. Like 
Aristotle, the Muslim philosophers endeavour to 
illustrate them by examples. 

The development from power to action presupposes. 
a continuous world of becoming, time and change. 
According to one principle of Aristotle, which was 
taken over by the Muslim thinkers, at least with re- 
ference to the world, the infinite cannot be real. 
But in time, especially if it is conceived without 
beginning and without end, lies the unending possi- 
bility of all that possesses its limited reality in 
any particular moment. Under definite conditions, if 
there is no obstacle in the way, the possible advances 
to full realisation by stages. Possibility and rea- 
lisation are to be regarded as termini of a develop- 
ment taking place within time. This process, the de- 
velopment from power to action, is called by Aris- 
folle motion (xívretc, haraka) which is defined as 
the realisation (évépyeia) of the possible as such. 
The end (to be bi 'I-fi')) is called in Arabic also Aamál 


(perfection) just as Aristotle uses évipyera and 
ivtéeyeia synonymously. 

The concept of an originally pure (ie. without 
quality) possibility which can in course of time 
become everything, is according to Aristotle a con- 
ceivable abstraction. Everything becoming is already 
more or less formed, realised; deprivation is an ac. 
cident of matter, not as the nec-Platonists asserted, 
matter itself. Aristotle himself did not succeed in 
carrying through logically his distinction between 
the principle of deprivation (‘adam) and matter as 
pure possibility. The Muslim thinkers who were under 
neo-Platonic influences were naturally still less 
able to do so, They often identified ‘adam and kumwa. 
Usually however, they endeavoured to represent our 
world of becoming as a hierarchy of positive forces 
or powers, The process of becoming is then to be con: 
ceived as a co-operation, a working into one another 
of active and passive. With Aristotle, the Stoics, 
etc., they talk of active and passive, moving and 
moved, ruling aud serving forces, which by no means 
rule one another out, Two aspects of one and the 
same process are thus described, One and the same 
power may therefore be active, moving, ruling with 
respect to what is below it in the order of stages 
of being but passive, receptive, contemplative with 
respect to those above it. In other words buwwa and 
fi are used in the correlative sense exactly like 
matter and form. A material more or less formed, 
e.g. clay, is matter for bricks and the formed brick 
is material for a building. Similarly, in the sperm 
there is the potentiality to become a boy, in a boy 
a potentiality to become a man. In other words, the 
sperm possesses the immediate potentiality for a boy, 
a remote potentiality for a man. 

Amongst the Ismail thinkers, the problem of 
power is equally put forward in another form, in 
the shape of the idea of receptiveness (Rubal). 
Whilst the Primal Intellect receives at a single stroke 
(daf'af*". wabida) everything which rightfully makes 
up its being, the "creatures" inferior to it are in- 
capable of this, Hence they receive successively in 
the course of time the characters and qualities which 
belong rightfully to their essence and which make 
up their secondary perfection. This explains why 
these latter gradually become transformed according 
to the different kinds of movement. It is through 
this that the power of generation (awn) is expli- 
cable. But when they have reached their perfection, 
certain beings tied down to matter are unable to 
keep it and decline into final corruption (fasdd); 
in this way, the force of destruction may be explained. 

The whole theory is closely connected with the 
dynamic view of the existence of the world. Thus as 
in Aristotle, in the Muslim philosophers physics, 
including psychology, are developed into a hierarchi- 
cal system of natural forces and faculties of the 
soul. In place of faculty we sometimes find parts 
of the soul (uégm, adisP; Platonic terminology, 
also used by Aristotle), Galenic influences may be 
traced, in the doctrine of the faculties of the soul 
especially and their localisation (in al-Farabl, Ibn. 
Sinà and al-Ghazall). Al-Fārābi deals with this in 
his Fusüs (Le. Abhandiungen, ed. Dieterici, 72 ff. 
wrongly ascribed to Ibn Sina in Tis* rasd^il, 42 11); 
cf. his "Model State" (ed. Dieterici, 34 1L). Ibn 
Sina (Kitab al-Nadiát, Cairo 1913, 258 ff.; cf. I'hdrát, 
ed. Forget, 123 ff.) enumerates some 25 puw 
from the highest faculty of the reasoning soul to 
the powers of the simplest bodies. Al-Ghazall (TaAd- 
fut, ed. Bouyges, index) is acquainted with over 30 
duse; but some are synonyms, 
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As briefly explained above, in the world of be- 
coming kwowa is earlier in time than fi‘, but fi 
—so his Muslim successors teach following Aristotie— 
is always the earlier in the sense of the higher. 
What is potential caunot of itself devolve into 
actuality. God who is the perfectly real, according 
to the Muslim philosophers, brought the world from 
non-existence (adam) to existence (wudjid) or from 
dwwwa to i (ibkrddj). The spirits (Subd!) which 
act as intermediaries between God and the world are 
usually called real. It is the activity of the last 
heavenly spirit, the *a&] fat, which as Ibn Sind, 
following al-Farabl, expresses it, gives everything 
earthly its form (wahib al-suwar; cf. for this ex- 
pression Ennead:, v. 9, 3), or, as Ibn Rushd prefers 
to say, brings everything potential here into actu- 
ality, This is however not a distinction in principle 
‘between the two philosophers: with Aristotle they 
regard matter and form as substances, potentiality 
and activity as their attributes (lauwdhik). 

C. In the Theology of Aristotle (ed. Dieterici, 94) 
is the following remarkable passage: “In this (sen- 
sual) world, action is preferable to potentiality, in 
the higher (intelligible) world, however, potential- 
ity is preferable to action". This pregnant sen- 
tence is not found in the Enneads but corresponds 
completely to the utterances of Plotinus (Enn, v. 1, 
5153, 15 £5 4, 1 £5 5, 131.] According to a general 
principle of Plotinus—not however always logically 
Carried through—the categories and main concep- 
tions of Aristotelian philosophy are only to be referred 
to the sensual world. If they are applied to the 
spiritual world, they have another but higher mean- 
ing. The higher uwwa is an intensification of the 
productive faculty discussed under A, In addition, 
there is an exchange of value in the factors poten- 
tiality and actuality. 

According to Plotinus, the first and only prin- 
ciple of all things (in the Theology of Aristotle = 
God) is raised above the logos of the Stoics (kalima, 
active force) and above the energeia of the Peri- 
patetics (fi). Tt is true that one can say of the 
voUc ('akl), the first created thing, it is Aóyoç xal 
ivégyeur of the First, but the First himself is from 
his nature Bivaytc, ie. power, all-power, With the 
uniqueness of the First (also called, as eg. by 
Plato, the absolute good) only one quality, that of 
omnipotence, is compatible. All activity however, 
whether it is thinking or acting, presupposes multi- 
plieity and effort, which cannot be ascribed to the 
absolutely simple Being. On this definition of the 
First as Dynamis, cf. Plato's utterance (Soph., 
247 E): “1 define the being of the existing in this 
way, that it is nothing but a Dynamis”. 

Excluding the Mu‘tazila, it may be said that this 
emphasis on the omnipotence in the being of the 
Unique (God) must have been much more natural to 
the Muslim theologians—although traditionally they 
deal with God's knowledge before his power—than 
the Aristotelian view that God is pure Energeia, 
which manifests itself only in thinking. 
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KUZAH (see kaws kuzan]. 


KWANADI (self-designation—K wantl hekua or 
Bago'al; Russian designation—Bagulalf, but Kvana- 
dinskiy yazik for language), a people of the 
eastern Caucasus. Kwanadi forms, with Andi, 
Akhwakh, Botlikh, Camalal, Godoberi, Karata and 
Tindi, the Andi division of the Avar-Andi-Dido group 
of the Ibero-Caucasian languages. Their population 
was 3,054 according to the 1926 Soviet census. 

The Kwanadi inhabit the auls of Khushtada, 
Kwanada (Tsumada region), Gimerso, Tisi, Tlibisho 
(Akhwalh region) south of the bend of the Andi 
Koysu in the Dighistin A.S.S.R. Living in isolated 
mountain valleys, the Kwanadi have maintained 
many patriarchal customs. The Kwanadi are Sunnis 
of the Shafi school, Their traditional economy was 
based on sheep and goat herding and related activities, 
and on agriculture, 

There are two dialects of Kwanadi, sc. Bagulal and 
lisi, both of which are purely vernacular, Avar and 
Russian serve as literary languages. The Kwanadi are 
being culturally and linguistically assimilated by 
the Avars, and they appear as Avar-speaking Avars 
in the 1959 and 1970 Soviet censuses (see also ANDI, 
AVAR, DAGHISTAN, AL-KABE). 

Bibliography: A. Bennigsen and H. C. d'En- 
causse, Une république soviétique musulmane: le 
Daghestan, aperçu démographique, in REI, xxiii 
(1955); Geiger «t alii, Peoples and languages of the 
Caucasus, The Hague 1939; Narodi Kavkasa, 
Academy of Sciences, Moscow, 1962, i; S. A. 
Tokarev, Etnografiya narodov SSSR, Moscow 1958. 

ee (R. Wixman) 

KWATTA, Querra, a town and district of 
northern Balūčistān, now in Pakistan. In both 
the former British India and now in Pakistan, Quetta 
and Pighin, some 2o miles to its north, have formed an 
administrative district. The region is geologically 
complex and is very mountainous, with peaks rising 
up to nearly 12,000 feet/3,850 metres, and itis centred 
upon the basin of the PishIn-Lora river and its tri- 
butaries. The climate is temperate, with cold winters. 
Crops—wheat being the chief rabi“ or spring crop and. 
sorghum the chief kAari/ or autumn one—can only 
be grown in the alluvial river bottoms, and then by 
irrigation; at present, there are about 300 Rariss or 
hanáts (q.v.), plus a reservoir and a canal, for this. 
The surrounding mountains furnish chromite and 
also coal (in the Sor range near Quetta and at Mač in 
the Bolin Pass area), whose exploitation now em- 
ploys several thousand men, including Swati migrant 
labour snd Pathan and Balüé nomads in the off- 
herding seasons. 

In mediaeval Islamic times, the history of the 
Quettá-Pighin region was closely connected with that 
of Kandahar [g.v], some 130 miles/210 km. to the 
north-west with which it is connected by an ancient 
route through Caman just on the Pakistan side of the 
modern border with Afghinistin. The town of Quetta 
(whose name may stem from Pashto Awata “heap, 
hill", or from Acta “room, fortress”, ultimately from 
Hindi hohd) was more commonly known till the x9th 
century, and is still known by the local people, as 
Shal or Shalkot; Mountstuart Elphinstone in 1809 
calls it “Shawi” (Am account of the kingdom of Caubul*, 
London 1639, ii, 225). In 884/1479 Husayn Mirzi 
Baykara [g.1.], the Timürid ruler of Harat, awarded 
Shàl, Mustang and Sibi to Dhu "-Nün Beg Arghun 
of Kandahar (see ARGHUN]. These places passed 
after Dhu 'I-Nün's death in 913/1507 to his progeny, 
and in 930/1524 Shih Husayn Beg b. Dhi 'I-Nan 
acknowledged the Mughal Babur's suzerainty. 
After a brief Safawid occupation of 963-6/1556-9, 
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they were incorporated in the Mughal empire. The 
Pini Akbari, tr. H. S. Jarrett, ii, Calcutta 1949, 
states that the Quetta-Pishin region supplied the Em: 
peror Akbar with 2,500 cavalry and 2,500 infantry, 
plus grain, sheep and 38 fümáns in money. After 
1031/1622 it came under Safawid control again, and 
Shih ‘Abbas 1 [qv] conferred Shal, Mustang and 
Sibi on the Pathan chief Shir Khan Tarin. In the 18th 
century, the Quetta-Pishin region was disputed by 
Ghilzay Pathans and the Brahuis of Kalát, but after 
1112/17589, Abmad Shih Durránt [g.r.] left Nasir 
Khan of Kalat as ruler in Quetta in return for a 
contingent of troops, at a time when the Afghan 
Tuler's position in India was being threatened by 
the Mahraias. Henceforth, Quetta was controlled 
by the rulers of Kalit, whose seat was the town of 
that same name 103 miles/r82 km. to the south [see 
xnAt]; Pishin and Shorarüd, however, remained 
in Afghyin hands till 1879 (see below). 

The importance of Quetta in recent times has 
arisen from its commercial role as an emporium for 
trade between southern Afghünisthn and the lower 
Indus valley, but above all, from its strategic position. 
It lies at a point where a north-south route runs from 
Kandahar and the southern Afghanistan frontier via 
Quetta and the Bolan Pass to Jacobabad and the 
Indus at Shikarpur in Sind, and where a transverse 
route comes from the middle Indus at Déra Ghazt 
Khan [see DERADJĀT] and runs westwards through 
Quetta to the Persian border. These factors became 
especially operative in the toth century after the 
annexation by Britain of Sind (1843) and the Pangjāb 
(1849). During the First Afghan War (1839-42), when. 
Sbah Shudii* al-Mulk was placed on the throne in 
Kabül [see arcuAwtstim. v. History], Quetta was 
occupied by British forces during these years; th 
town was used as a forward base for operations in 
the Kandahar region, and a political agent, Capt. 
Bean, installed there, It was, nevertheless, still only 
a small place, with a mud wall pierced by two gates 
and the governor's fort or miri on artificial mound; 
C. Masson in the late 1820s said that “Shall” possess- 
ed “about 300 houses and a fair bazaar” (Narrative 
of various journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan and 
the Punjab, London 1842, i, 327-30); and W. Hough 
described it in 1839 as "a most miserable mud town, 
with a small castle on a mound, on which there was a 
small gun, on a rickety carriage” (A narrative of the 
march and operations of the army of the Indus in the 
expedition into Afghanistan, London 1840). Three 
decades later, A. W. Hughes still estimated its popu- 
lation at only ca. 4,000 (The country of Balochistan, 
ils geography, topography, ethnology and history, 
London 1877, 67, 73-4). 

After 1842, when Quetta reverted to the Khan of 
Kalat's control, voices in the Government of India, 
such as that of General Sir John Jacob in 1856, urged 
its permanent occupation as a vital strategic point and 
also its being linked with Sind and Karāči by railway 
(The views and opinions of General Jahn Jacob, ed. 
L. Pelly, Bombay 1858, 349). It was, however, feared 
that such a distant place, as it then was, in the heart 
of the tribal area of northern Baldistin, would be 
difficult to hold in times of crisis, and the proponents 
of “masterly inactivity” carried the day until the 
18705. Fears arising from the Russian advance against 
the Central Asian khanates and possible pressure on 
AfghSnistin led, however, to the adoption now of a 
"Forward policy”, and in 1876 a decision was made to 
occupy Quetta, The Treaty of Jacobabad between the 
Viceroy Lord Lytton and the Khan of Kalat renewed 
the right of Britain, already secured in 1854, to send 


troops into Kalat territory in times of stress and 
made Kalit into a protected native state. Quetta was 
occupied, and Major (later Sir) Robert Sandeman 
became the first Agent there to the Governor- 
General. 

Quetta’s military value was soon proved in the 
Second Afghin War (1878-80), when troops were 
moved through the Bolin Pass and via Quetta into 
the Kandahir region, By the Treaty of Gandamak 
of 1879 with the Afghan Amir Ya*küb b. Shir ‘Alt, 
Sibt and Pishin, with the land up to the Khadia 
*Amrán Mts., the so-called “assigned districts”, were 
ceded to Britain, to form with Quetta in 1887 the 
nucleus of British Balltistan; in 1883 Quetta was 
formally leased to the Government of India by the 
Khan of Kalat in return for an annual payment of 
25,000 rupees. It was at this time that the adminis- 
trative District of Quetta and Pishin was formed. 
After 1879 a broad-gauge railway was built from a 
point near Sukkur to Pishin via the Harnai Pass, 
and Quetta now became linked with the North-West 
Railway system of India. Later, during the First 
World War, a lengthy branch (441 miles/830 km.) 
was constructed through British Balütistin west- 
wards to a railhead in Persian territory at Zàhidàn. 

Quetta town is situated in lat. 5o^ro' N, and long. 
671 E., and lies at an altitude of 5,508 feet./2,770 
metres at the northern end of the Shàl valley. Under 
British rule, it became a very important military 
centre, the headquarters of the 4th Division of the 
Western Command, and the seat of the Staff College. 
In 896 it became a municipality. Quetta lies in an 
earthquake zone, and was severely hit by the earth- 
quake of 1935, when tens of thousands of people died: 
buildings subsequently erected there have had to be 
earthquake-proof (see R. Jackson, Thirty seconds at 
Quetia, the story of an earthquake, London 1960). It 
now possesses a good amount of local industry, and 
in 1972 had an estimated population of 139,800 
(swollen in summer-time by temporary residents), 
comprising the cantonment and the civil area. The 
population of Quetta itself is now somewhat mixed, 
though still largely Pathan. The surrounding areas 
are, to the north, overwhelmingly Pathan and Pashto- 
speaking (KAkafs, Tarins and Acakzays); this Pashto 
is close to that of Kandahar, i.e. of the southwestern 
group (for specimens of the Pashto of Kandahar and 
Pishin, see Linguistic survey of India, x, 105-12). To 
the south of the town, the Brahui area begins. Quetta 
accordingly straddles the ethnic and linguistic 
boundary between Pathans and Brahuis-Balü?. 

In the present administrative organisation of 
Pakistan, Quetta is the centre of Quetta-Pishin 
District, continuing the former British arrangement 
here (area 5,31459. miles/x3,763 km.t), and also, 
since the re-organisation of 1955, when Balü&istán 
was merged into the single western unit of Pakistan, 
the centre of the Quetta Division, comprising the 
Districts of Quetta-Pishin plus those of Zhob, Loralai 
and Sibi to the east, and Chagai to the west (area 
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LA*AKAT 41-DAM "lickers of blood”, the name 
given to a group of clans of Kuraysh. According 
to tradition, Kusayy [g3.] had allocated to the 
different subdivisions of Kuraysh the quarters which 
they were to occupy in Mecca and had entrusted to 
the Bani ‘Abd al-Dàr various local offices: ad- 
ministration of the där al-nadwa and bearing the 
standard (Iiteó?), the turnishing of provisions (riféda) 
and drink (sibàya) to the pilgrims, and custodianship 
of the Ka‘ba (hidjdba [see KA'RA]). However, the 
Banü ‘Abd Manaf thought themselves more worthy 
of these privileges, and Kuraysh (with the exception 
of the B. ‘Amir b. Lwayy and Mubarib b. Fihr, 
who stayed neutral) split into two hostile factions, 

The B. Asad b. ‘Abd al-Uzea, the Zuhra b. 
Kilib, the Taym b. Murra and the al-Harith b. Fihr 
joined the side of the B. ‘Abd Manif, and the five 
clans swore to aid each other and not to abandon 
each other's cause md balla bahwa siifa, i.e. till the 
end of time. In order to make binding the oath, a 
vessel full of perfume was brought into the Ka*ba, 
and the participants dipped their hands in it and 
then dried them on the walls of the shrine. Thus 
they became known as the Mutayyabün “perfumed 
ones”. 

In the opposing group, the B. ‘Abd al-Dàr had 
the support of the B. Makhzüm, the Sahm, the 
Djumab and the «Adi b. Ka'b, and these five clans 
took the same oath and became known as the Ablif 
“allies”. The two sides were ready to come to blows 
when an appeal for reconciliation was made, and 
peace was kept by the ‘Abd al-Dār’s conceding to the 
‘Abd Manàf the sib ya and the rifada. 

‘The composition of the respective two groups 
is given identically in the old sources, but the Ablaf 
are not always given, and Ibn Kutayba, for instance, 
speaks only of the Mutayyabün (MaSirif, 604). 
Nevertheless, in his rescension of the diteón of Hassan 
b. Tbübit (ed. W. Arafat, London 1971, ii, 260), 
Mubammad b. Habib cites a passage of al-Kalbt 
which attributes also the name la*akat al-dam to the 
Ablaf, and in his Mukabbar, 166, this same author 
states that this group slaughtered 2 camel and 
plunged their hands into its blood; since one member 
of the B. ‘Adi licked this blood, the rest of the 
Kuraysh present imitated him and were therefore 
called la‘akat al-dam. A parallel version is given by 
Ibn Sa‘d (Tabakdi, ed. Beirut 1350/1960, i, 77), with 
the difference that we only have mention of a vessel 
containing blood and no reference to the sacrifice of a 
camel. The author of the Kamiis (s.v. 1. €. k) echoes 
this tradition and gives the name of la‘akat al-dam 
to the five clans mentioned above, giving the detail 
that in order to seal the oath they killed a camel and 
‘either licked its blood or dipped their hands into it; 
he does not however say anything about the circum- 
stances surrounding this ceremony. 

Now, for its part, the Sira indeed sets forth the 
difference between the Mutayyabiin and the Ablaf 
over the public duties in Mecca (i, 151-2), but does 


not mention here the name Ja‘akat al-dam, which it 
reserves (i, 196-7) for one of the two groups formed 
at the time of the dispute among Kuraysh about the 
positioning of the Black Stone during the rebuilding 
of the KaSba. It relates that the B. ‘Abd al-Dar 
brought in a vessel filled with blood and dipped their 
hands in it, swearing, together with the ‘Adi b. 
Ka'b, to fight to the death; it was at this time that 
they became called laakal aldam, but the Sira 
does not say whether other clans joined with the 
‘Abd al-Dir and the ‘Adi nor anything about the 
licking of fingers. In any case, it was a member of 
Makhzüm who advised the two opposing sides to 
submit to the arbitration of the first person who 
entered the Ka'ba by the door of the Banü Shayba, 
and as is well-known, this was the Prophet. We find 
exactly the same version as the Sira's one ín al- 
Tabari, i, 1138. 

A little later, aleMas‘nat ( Muradi, ili, 119-21 = 
55968-70) enumerates the factions making up the 
Ablát and Mutayyabün, but gives the name of la akat 
aldam to the ten clans belonging, in his view, to 
the Kuraysh al-Bitàb and made up, apart from two 
exceptions, of the united body of the two factions 
involved. 

1t appears clearly from all the pieces of evidence 
mentioned here and agreeing about the Mutayyabün. 
and Ablif of Mecca, but disagreeing about the 
episode of the laSakal al-dam, that we have such a 
vague tradition that one wonders whether the story 
of the hands dipped in blood and licked has not been 
invented in the interests of symmetry by traditionists 
anxious to find a parallel with the perfume of the 
Mutayyaban. It is furthermore the only attestation 
of a practice involving the taking in of a few drops of 
blood [see pas in Suppl.] which we possess, and the 
LA makes no allusion to it when it cites, in regard 
to the cath called ghamits (s.v. gh. m. s.), the ashes, 
perfume and blood in which the oath-takers steeped 
their hands. 

Bibliography : given in the article; see farther. 

W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and marriage in 

early Arabia, Cambridge 1885, 48 ff. 
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LAB [see LAS] 

LABAB (from Pers. lab«i ab "riverside"), the 
irrigated region along the banks of Amü 
Darya [g.».] in its middle course. The name, though 
of Persian origin, became known apparently only in 
modern times, when this region became one of the 
main centres of the settlement of the Turkmens. The 
exact limits of the region have never been defined; it 
seems that it extended as far as Darghin (the 
Southernmost town of Kh*árazm [y.v]) in the 
north and as far as Kalif [gs] in the south. In 
pre-Mongol times a narrow tract of cultivated land 
stretched along both the left and the right banks of 
the river, though on the left bank conditions for 
artificial irrigation were better; the uniformly 
cultivated tract began to the north of Amul [g^]. 
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In the post-Mongol period, the irrigation system 
fell into decay, and both banks cf Ama Darya were 
inhabited by nomads, except for several townships 
with their surroundings. After the middle of the 17th 
century, a number of Turkmen tribal groups began 
io migrate to Labab from Westem Turkmenia 
through Kh*arazm, and in the 18th century the 
region was inhabited mainly by Turkmens who 
became sedentarised and built a network of irrigation 
canals. In the 18th and igth centuries, Labab 
belonged to the Khànate of Bukbàrà and was 
administratively divided between two wilayats, 
Cürdiüy (former Amul) and Kerki. In the roth 
century, Labab was the most densely populated 
region among all those inhabited by the Turkmens, 
and lack of irrigated lands brought about consider- 
able emigration to Afghanistan and Eastern Bukhara. 
The most numerous among various Turkmen groups 
of Labab have been the tribes Salur [y.v.] to the 
north-west of Cardjily, Sakar to the south-east of 
Cardiay, and especially Ersari [g.v. in Suppl] 
further to the south, up to Kalif. Besides them, there 
have been in Labáb almost 30 other tribal groups of 
Turkmens interspersed with each other and, in the 
vicinity of Cardjdy, with Uzbeks, Now Labab 
belongs to the Turkmen Soviet Republic of the 
U.S.S.R., forming the core of the oblast’ (province) 
ot Cardiüy. 
Bibliography : W. Barthold, Turkestan down 
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Sotineniya, iii, Moscow 1965, 160-2; Capt. Bikov, 
Očerk dolini Amu-Dari, Tashkent 1880; A.V. 
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Petersburg 1887, 278-93; M. V. Gruley, in Izvestiya 
Turkestanshogo oidela Imp. Russhogo Geografites- 
kogo obshéestva, iix (Tashkent 1900), 5-87; Ya. R. 
Vinnikov, in Sovetskaya énografiya, 1959, no. 3, 
107-114; idem, in Trudl Instituta istorii, arkheologit 
i Anografii Akademii nauk Tarkmenskoy SSR, vi 
(Aghkhabad 1962), 5-110, with a detailed ethno- 
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LABBAI (Tamil ilappai, thought by Tamil 
“ulamd to derive from labbayka, the pilgrims’ cry 
[see rALSIYA]), a community of Tamil-speaking 
Muslims residing in or originating from Tamilnadu 
State, South India. Labbai is a generic term in- 
corporating four subdivisions, the Marakkayar, 
Kayalar, Rawiher and Labbai. All four groups 
Sunnis, the first two predominantly of the Sháti'i 
school, while the latter two are Hanaffs. The Marak- 
kayars and Kayalars predominate in the southern 
coastal regions of Tamilnadu, while Rawthers and 
Labbais reside in greater numbers in the state's 
north and its interior. Urbanisation has led to the 
geographic mixing of these communities, but in 
‘the countryside usually only one group lives in a 
particular locati: 

Each subdivision is associated with a distinctive 
tradition. The Marakkayars claim to be the descen- 
dents of Arab sea traders and have a reputation 
as dealers in gems and pearls and as smugglers. 
Kayalars are said to originate from Kayalpatinam, 
once an important port on the southern Coromandel 
coast. These two groups once published books and 
newspapers written in the Tamil language and using 
the Arabic script. The Rawthers claim a heritage as 
cavalrymen and horse-traders, while the subdivision 


of Labbais are said to be the descendents of Kur?inic 
scholars, In Madurai District, Rawthers refer to the 
employees of their mosques as Labbais. 

The four Labbai subdivisions are effectively 
‘endogamous, although they accept no ideology that 
would dictate this. On the contrary, they are ada- 
mantly egalitarian and do not accept any caste 
ranking of their groups, despite being surrounded 
by caste Hindus. The small amount of intergroup 
marriage that does occur in the cities substantiates 
this egalitarianism, since these marriages are con- 
sidered socially acceptable. 

The Labbais are more urban than rural, and con- 
sider mercantilism to be their occupational forte. In 
1951 approximately 55% of the Muslim population 
of Tamilnadu was urban compared to 26.7% of the 
total state population. This latter figure is com- 
mensurate with a society based on an agricultural 
economy. The 55% figure is high and reflects the 
non-agricultural basis of the Muslims’ livelihood. 
Throughout the state they are recognised as astute 
businessmen and traders. A few families have 
achieved wealth, but most operate petty businesses. 

In search of a livelihood, Labbais have travelled 
over much of the Asian world, especially over South- 
east Asia. For centuries they were an important 
economic and political force in Malacca, and they 
are found in numbers in Malaysia, Thailand and 
Singapore. Prior to World War IT, some had business 
in Japan. Wherever they go, they are primarily 
merchants. 

Despite the Labbais' far-flung wanderings, India 
remains a homeland for them and ties are maintained 
kinsmen in India. Often, overseas Labbais 
maintain households and families in India to which 
they periodically remit money and return home, 
It is clear that, despite their wanderings and attach- 
ment to Islam, they identify themselves as Tamilians. 

The Labbais idontify strongly with Tamil culture 
and society. For most of them, Tamil is the language 
both within and without the mosque. The Tamil- 
speaking Muslims are proud of their contributions 
to Tamil literature, the sine gua non of Tamil culture. 
The Labbais of the countryside dress in a fashion 
which is more similar to the Hindu mode than do 
most of their urban fellows, Their celebration of the 
‘Abd al-Kadir Djilani ‘Urs commemorating the 
death of "Mohaiyadeen Abdul Kadar Andakai 
Jilani” is im many features similar to the Hindu 
cart festivals, Saint worship centred around this 
Urs forms an important popular undercurrent to 
the strict orthodoxy of urban religious jeaders. 
Many Labbais do not eat beef because they have 
been socialised to Hindu custom, but not to Hindu 
religious ideology. 

In the northern part of Tamilnadu and in Madras 
City, the Labbais have undergone a process of 
Islamisation with a stress on Sunni orthodoxy. 
Saint worship is frowned upon as shirk by religious 
leaders, and when it occurs is much less flamboyant 
than the gala events of the countryside and is 
accompanied by conscious attempts to avoid shirk. 
Labbai dress is distinctively Muslim, and many have 
acquired Urdu as a second language because they 
consider it the language of Indian Muslims and akin 
to Arabic, if only in script. Some mosques in this 
northern part of the state recognise the importance 
of the Dér al-Ulim at Deoband as a centre of 
religious learning, and hire háfigs from there during 
Ramadan. The impulse towards Islamisation is 
part of a process of de-parochialisation. As Muslims 
have become urbanised, their desire to become 
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recognised as good Muslims as well as good Tamilians 
has increased. 
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or patriot ?, in University Studies in History 
(Univ. of Western Australia), v (1970), 72-84. 
See also on politics, T. P. Wright, Jr., The Muslim. 
League in South India since independence : a study 


im minority group political strategies, in The 
American Political Science Review, Ix (1966), 
579-99. (M. Mines) 
LABBAYKA [see ratory]. 


LABIBI, the pen-name of a Persian poet who 
lived at the end of the ath/r1th and the beginning 
of the sthfrzth century. His personal name as well 
as almost any other particulars of his lile are un- 
known. The Tardjumān al-balagha bas preserved 
an elegy by Labibi on tbe death of Farrukhi [gs], 
which means that the former was probably still 
alive in 420/1037-8. A kasida attributed to him by 
SAwil is addressed to a mamdih by the name of 
Abu 'lMuzaffar, who in that source is identified 
with a younger brother of the Ghaznavid Sultan 
Mahmüd. But it is more likely that he was a member 
of the Ald Mubtadj, the rulers of Caghaniyan, who 
was also a patron of Farrukhl's poetry (see C. 
Bosworth, The rulers of Chaghaniyan in early Islamic 
times, in Tran, JBIPS, xix [r981], 1-12). In the 
Madjma* alfusahá^ (i, 445) the poem is in fact 
presented as a work of the latter, but it also occurs 
in manuscripts of the Diwan of Manūčihri and in 
the works of other poets. The attribution to Labibi 
was rejected by Rypka and Borecký, but is defended 
by most modern Iranian scholars. Apart from this 
poem, the remaining poetry of Labibi consists of 
fragments only, mostly single lines quoted in evidence 
by lexicographers. Some of these lines belonged to 
mathnawi-poems, the subject of which can no longer 
be ascertained. 

Though his work fell into oblivion quite soon, 
Labibt must have been a poet of some distinction in 
his own age. Bayhaki, writing about 4501058, 
appreciated him as an wstad-i subhan; and so did 
Mas'üd-i Sa‘d-i Salman, who also styled him sayyid 


al-shuSard? and imitated one of his Rasidas (Diwan, 
ed. R. Vásimi, Tehran 1330/1960, 571). The many 
quotations contained in the Lughati Furs of Asadi 
prove that his poems were still circulating in the 
later part of the sth/rrth century. 

Bibliography: The remnants of Labibi's 
poetry were collected and studied most com- 
prehensively by J. Rypka and M. Borecký, 
in ArO, xiv (1943), 261-307; other collections 
were published by Mubammad Dabir-Siyald, 
Mihr, viü (1331/1952), 320-2, 367-71, 630-3, 
Labibi wa ask iri i, Tehran 1332/2953, and 
Gundj-i baz váfta, i, Tehran 1334/1955, 1-34. See 
further; Radayanl, Tarcuman abbalaga, cd. 
Ahmed Ateş, Istanbul 1949, 32 and giriş, 121 f; 
Bayhaki, Tarikh-i Mas‘adi, ed. S. Nafisi, Tehran 
i3r9/r010, i, 75; Kay-KAwüs, Kabas-ndma, ed. 
Ghulam-Husayn Yüsufi, Tehran 1345/1966, 128, 
365 f.; SAwfl, Lubäb, ii, 40 £., ed. S. Naflsl, Tehran 
1335/1956, 276 f., 67" £; Rida-Kull Khan Hidayat, 
Madjma* al-fusana?, lith. Tehran 1295/1878, i, 
494; M. T. Bahar, in Ayanda, iii (1306/1927), 
151-2; idem, in Aryünd, iii (1324/1945), 318-22; 
Dh. Safa, Ta?riM4-i adabiyyát dar Irán, i, Tehran 
1342/1963, 547-50. (J. T. P. pz Brut} 
LABID v. RABIA, Abd ‘Agi, Arab poet 

of the wukkadram. He belonged to the family of 
Band Dja‘far, a branch of the Kilab, who belonged 
to the Bama "Amir b. Safa'a (see Ibn al-Kalbi- 
Caskel, Tab. 93 and Register, ii, 374-5). 

According to Ibn Sa'd, vi, z1, he died in 40/660-1 
in the night on which Mu*awiya arcived in al-Nukhay- 
la to conclude peace with al-Hasan b, SAIL Others, 
like Ibn Hadjar, iii, 657, whom Nüldeke (Fünf 
‘Mo‘allagdt, ii, 51) thinks ought to be followed, give 
41 A-H., others again 42. He is said to have reached 
an unusually great age (al-Sidjistant, K. al-Mu'am- 
marin, ed. Goldziher, § 61). In fact, he makes several 
allusions to this in his poems. The date of his birth 
can only be approximately fixed. Even before 600 
A.D. he seems to have attained a prominent position 
in his tribe by his command of language. As quite 
a young man, he is said to have accompanied a 
deputation from his tribe to the court of king Abū 
Kabis Nu‘man of al-Eira (ca, 380-602), and when 
the latter was incited against the Band ‘Amir by 
his friend Abū Rabi‘ b. Ziyad al-‘Absf (of the tribe 
to which Labid's mother belonged), Labld succeeded 
with a satirical radiaz poem (Diwan, no. 33) in so 
ridiculing him to the king that he restored his favour 
to the Band ‘Amir. A verse from Nu‘man’s answer 
to his courtier, who sought to defend himself from 
the lampoon on him in this radjaz poem, became 
proverbial (cf. al-Mufaddal, ai-Fakhir, i, 41-2; 
al-‘Askarl, Amthal, on the margin of al-Maydani, ii, 
117, 7-8; al-Maydini, ii, 33; K. al-Aghani,! xv, 
94; Invi, 226; Abd al-Kadir, Kkizdnat al-adab, 
ii, 79 tf., iv, 177 f£). In his later poems Labid also 
often prides himself on having helped his tribe by 
his eloquence, He remained loyal to his tribe even 
when a famous poct, and scorned the profession of a 
wandering singer, practised by his contemporary 
al-Asha. But the coming of the Prophet Muhammad 
threw him out of the usual groove. We do not know 
the exact date of his conversion to Islam. As early 
as Djumada IT of the year 8 Sept.-Oct. 629, the chiefs 
of the tribe of ‘Amir b. Sa'sa'a, sc. ‘Amir b. Tufayl 
and Arbad b. Kays, a stepbrother of Labld, seem 
to have negotiated in Medina about the adhesion 
of their tribe to the new community, but without 
reaching any result (see Caetani, Annali, ii, 9o ff.) 
Both men are said to have soon afterwards come to an 
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untimely end, Amir from plague and Arbad from a 
lightning stroke; the latter story seems to find 
confirmation in Labld's lament for him (Diwén, 
no, 5). The accusation on the other hand that Arbad 
attempted to kill the Prophet is quite incredible. 
In the year 9/630-1, the tribe again sent a deputation 
to Medina which included the poet, and an agreement 
was reached, Labid is said on this occasion to have 
become a Muslim. He later migrated to Kafa, where 
he died. Of his family, only a daughter is mentioned 
who is said to have inherited his talent (see al- 
Maydàni, ii, 49, 13 fL; al-Ghuzüli, Mafai® al-bedir, 
i, 52, 7 f£). 

Labld's poems were very highly esteemed by the 
Arabs, Al-Nabigha is said to have declared him the 
greatest poet among the Arabs or at least of his tribal 
group, the Hawazin, on account of his Mu‘allaka. He 
himself is said to have claimed third place after Imrv? 
akKays and Tarafa, A-Diumabi (Tabaküi al- 
shw'erd?, ed. Hell, 29-30) places him in the third 
class of pagan poets along with al-Nabigha al-Dja“di, 
Abū Dhwayb and al-Shammakh. Labid showed 
himself equally master of the Aid, the marthiva 
and the Aasida, One of his kasidds was adopted into 
the collection of Mw'allabit and is thought by 
Nüldeke (Fünf Mo'allagdt, ii, 51) to be one of the 
best specimens of Bedouin poetry, Labid uses the 
traditional pictures from the animal world—wild 
asses and antelopes fleeing before the hunter and 
fighting with his dogs—as charmingly as the usual 
complacencies about drinking bouts. He seems, on 
the other hand, to have cultivated the nastb only 
because it was traditional. He deals far less with the 
subject of woman's love than with the description of 
the aflal, which he likes to compare with artistic 
calligraphy. He is also fond of recalling memories of 
places of his native district, the palmgroves and 
irrigation channels which continually move him to 
charming descriptions; indeed, in one such connection 
he gives the whole itinerary ( Dirán, no. 19, vv. 4 ff.) 
of a journey from central Arabia to the coast of the 
Persian Gulf (see von Kremer, op. cit, in Bibl. 
below, 12). As his almost contemporary Abo Dhu’ayb 
is fond of doing, in the Mu‘allaka, v. ss ff., he turns. 
however once more to his beloved, and thus combines. 
the nasib with the main part of the Aasida into an 
organic whole; but for him this is simply a mode of 
transition to a new descriptive passage. His poetry 
is, however, distinguished from that of other poets 
of the pagan period by a certain religious feeling 
which seems to have been not exactly rare among 
his contemporaries, even before Muhammad's 
mission. While Zuhayr, for example, still expresses 
his practical wisdom derived from the experience 
of a long life, in plain though impressive language, 
Labid on such occasions always strikes a religious 
note. He certainly did not profess Christianity, 
nor can we see in him a representative of the $o- 
called hanifs of the Sira, as von Kremer wished to do. 
In him, rather, we find the belief in Allāh as the 
guardian of morality finding particular expression, 
a belief already widely disseminated in Arabia. 
Such passages naturally invited the Muslim tradi- 
tionists to increase them, Indeed, a later author 
went so far as to ascribe to him a verse by Abu 
"'Atáhiya (fragment 18), But many passages of his 
Diwiin seem to owe their inspiration to the Kuan, 
‘The statement that be wrote no more poetry after 
his conversion to Islam is obviously an invention 
(see Ibn Sa‘d, vi, 21, 4, repeated later; e.g, by al- 
Ghüzüli, Mafdli*, i, 52, below); it is contradicted 
by the simple fact that poems 21 and 53 of the 


Diwin were only composed shortly before his 
death (4 ghdnt, xvi, x01), The description of Paradise 
(Diwan, nos. 3, 4) is certainly inspired by the in- 
formation in the Kur, like the idea that precedes 
it, that a record is kept of the doings of men. Under 
the influence of Islam in nos. 39 and 4r (v. 11 of 
which, as Ibn Kutayba (K. al-Shi'r, 153, 5) already 
points out, certainly must be written after his 
conversion, if it is not to be considered an interpola- 
tion), he replaces the nasib by pious admonitions, 
Thus he creates a new artistic form, that of poetical 
paraenesis on the transitoriness of human life; 
besides the Kur'àn, he may of course have been 
influenced by the Christian preaching in the works 
of ‘Adi b. Zayd. He only follows older models in 
this connsction when he combines admonition with 
the averting of blame from a woman in no. rẹ, as 
in Taralo's Mw'allaha, vv. 56 ff, 63-5 (cf. Caskel, 
Das Schicksal, 9), where this is, however, only an 
episode in the kayida. 

Labid's Diwin was edited, according to the 
Fikrist, 158, by several of the greatest Arabic 
philologists, al-Sukkari, Abd ‘Amir al-Shaybánl, 
akAsma'i, al-Tast and lbn al-Sikkit, Of these 
recensions, only half of that of al-Tüsl, together with 
a commentary, has survived in the manuscript of 
al-Khalidi (see below) from the year 589/1195. All 
other manuscripts are much later, èg. those in 
Leiden and Strasbourg, and that in Cairo not yet 


utilised, which also con! n of Aba 
‘Dhu’ayb, ed. by J. Hell. 
Bibliography: Ibn al-Tabakāt, 


vi, 20-1; Ibn Kutayba, K. al-Skifr, 148-36; Abu 
"I-Faradj al-Isfahinl Aghdnt*, xiv, 90-8; Diwan 
Labid al-‘Amirt riwáyat al-Tüsi, ed. al-Khalidi, 
Pt. t, Vienna 1297/1880; A. yon Kremer, Uber 
die Gedichte des Labyd, in SBWAW, xcviii, no. 2, 
555-603; Diwdn des Lebid, zweiter Teil, nach den 
Handschrifien zu Strassburg und Leiden mit dem 
Fragmenten, Übersetzung und Biographie des 
Dichters aus dem Nachlass des Dr. A. Huber, 
ed. C. Brockelmann, Leiden 1891; Die Gedichte 
des Lebid nach der Wiener Ausgabe übersetzt und 
mit Anmerkungen versehen aus dem Nachlass des 
Dr. A. Huber, ed. Brockelmann, Leiden 1891; 
Die Mo‘allaga Labids übersetzt und erklärt, in. Th. 
Noldeke, Fünf Moʻalladt, in SBWAW, cxlii, 
no. v, 1900; A. Miquel, in CT, Ixxxix-xc (1975), 
Ar. tt. in Hawliyydt al-Diami*a. al-Tünisiyya, xii 
(1975), 63-85: Sharh Divān Labid, ed. Ibsin 
tAbbüs, Kuwayt 1962; Diwin Labid, Beirut 1966; 
Brockelmann, 1*, 29-30, SII, 65-7; R. A. Nicholson, 
A literary history of the Arabs, 119-21; A. J. 
Arberry, The seven odes, London 1957, 119-48; 
R. Blachére, HLA, ii, 2757; Sezgin, GAS, ii, 
126-7 and index. (C. BROCKELMANN) 
LABIN or Liew (coll; singular ladina, libua) 
designates in Arabic the unfired brick whose use 
in building dates back to the earliest antiquity; to 
speak only of the present domain of Islam, some 
traces have survived above-ground on the Iranian 
plateau, in Mesopotamia, Palestine and Egypt, where 
this material was used in the Pharaonie period to 
build palaces and royal tombs as well as poor hovels; 
it is certain that it was also in use in the Arabian 
peninsula and North Africa. The hog-backed bricks 
of Mesopotamia appear to be no longer used, and the 
labina generally has a geometric, fairly regular shape, 
that of a parallel-sided rectangle, whose variable 
dimensions are at the largest those of » bond-stone 
and often have the ratio 4 « 2% 1 (eg, length 
56 cm., width 28, thickness 14, or 42 X 21. % 10. 
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36 x 18 x9, 32 x 16 x B; but 45x 35 x 5 in 
South Arabia). This unfired, rough and fairly econom- 
ical brick is composed essentially of dampened, 
shaped clay, which is then turned into a wooden 
mould (milan) without a bottom or cover, packed 
tight and finally dried in the sun; the clay is fined 
down, depending on the region, with sand, gravel, 
chopped straw, and potsherds in fixed proportions 
to prevent its crumbling and cracking. Once taken 
out of the mould, the bricks are left for a while 
longer in the sun and sometimes stockpiled before 
being used in the construction of buildings which 
can reach a considerable height; this was notably 
the case of the ziggurats of Mesopotamia, and it is 
still that of the houses, several storeys high, which 
are built in South Arabia (the technique of manufac- 
ture and construction is explained by M. Bifagih 
and J. Chelhod, Notes préliminaires sur architecture 
de Shibam, in St. Isl., li [1980], 195-6). At Shidim, 
the foundations to a depth of 3 m. are of stone; 
however, the trench intended for them, usually 
wider than the wall, may only be filled up with beaten 
earth and ballast, In low houses and enclosures 
the walls are sometimes supported by wooden posts 
driven into the ground with regular spaces between 
them, The building can be strengthened, at least in 


its lower part, by means of two thicknesses of bricks | 


placed alternately longwise and crosswise; the walls 
erected ace generally thicker at the bottom than at 
the top, which, on the outside, gives the impression 
that they are leaning dangerously. Houses of unfired 
brick have the advantage of being warm in winter 
and cool in summer, and there are countries, such as 
Egypt, where labin is preferred to fired brick. But 
the large buildings form great masses of thick walls 
(as much as 10 m. in antiquity), pierced with a few 
arrow apertures. 

This material is in current use, either because of 
its low cost, or because, in the region, clay is readily 
exphitable, and stone is rare, hard to extract or 
too heavy; but rainfall must not be very plentiful, 
for heavy rains cause severe deterioration of the 
walls to the point of making them disintegrate, even 
if they are lined with a coating of earth mixed with 
lime or plaster. The ancients took some supplemen- 
tary precautions against erosion, by providing 
gutters, drains, reed beds, etc. 

Unfired bricks are pointed with a mortar made 
of earth with an admixture of lime or ash (the use 
of bitumen, as in zizgurats, does not seem to be 
current). This mortar, like the coating mentioned 
above, is called madar (see LA, s.) in Classical 
Arabic, but this term (which one hesitates to connect 
with materia) seems clearly to be applied also to 
construction of earth and labin, to judge at least 
by the expression aA al-maday which designates the 
sedentaries as opposed to aii! al-wabar “the people 
of the camel skin" = tents, ie. the nomads, even 
allowing for the Arab taste for paronomasia; a fairly 
strong indication is supplied by the meaning of ma- 
dara "a village built of /abin", However, the ambi- 
guity of the vocabulary does not always enable us to 
distinguish clay or mud from unfired brick, for Arabic 
texts give the impression that the same term was 
used for the different techniques; but it is probable 
that the Prophet's house in Medina was actually of 
unfired brick and that the ail al-madar lived in 
dwellings of the same kind, while the expression is 
also applied, by extension, to some citizens living in 
stone houses. 

Another difficulty arises from the uncertainty 
of the terminology, Although Ibn Manzür (LA, s.v.) 


classifies fib as a synonym of ddiurr "fired brick" 
(see below) and this word still has this meaning in 
Egypt for example, it designates in the Muslim West 
a lump of carth or an unfired brick, and it is further- 
more in this latter sense that it has been adopted 
and preserved in Spanish in the form adobe. But Ibn 
Khaldün (Mukaddima, Bk, i, Ch. v, 25) states that 
the fawwib is the mason who builds a wall in clay. 
At first sight, this craft name appears to be derived 
directly from füb with the meaning of "clay", but 
it is quite possible that a telescoping may have 
taken place with 4ab(i)ya “clay, mud” which, on the 
other hand, comes from the Spanish tapia (see Dozy, 
Suppl., s.v.). This borrowing leads us to think that 
the clay technique, well-known in antiquity, notably 
in Mesopotamia, was imported into the Maghrib from 
Spain. Tábya, which is still in use today in Algeria 
and Morocco, is used by Ibn Khaldan, when he speaks 
(loc. cit.) of bind? bi "I-turáb) and describes in detail 
the way a clay wall is built, according to a process 
which has not changed since then (cf. a description 
in Berber in E. Laoust, Mols e choses berbires, 
Paris 1920, 24). The masons, generally specialists 
belonging to particular tribes, use a frame made of 
two boards (law) of variable dimensions, but on 
average 150 to 180 cm. long by 8o wide, which they 
place face-to-face at a distance equal to the width 
of the wall under construction; the frame is held in. 
place by cross-pieces and ropes and closed at both 
ends. The earth, prepared as for unfired brick, is 
mixed with lime, gravel etc. and carried in baskets; 
as soon as it is ready to be turned into the frame, 
it is beaten with a kind of rammer (mirkaz, pl. 
marakiz). The workmen generally arrange several 
frames so as to be able to carry out their work 
horizontally, then vertically with superimposed 
coats until the work is completed. Clay, which can 
form a really solid concrete, is used for the construc- 
tion of all kinds of buildings, which can reach a 
great height and be very longdasting. This is the 
case particularly with ramparts and military works; 
near Fas a bridge was built of very bard clay rein- 
forced with fired bricks on top of the arches. 

The kilnfired brick is designated in Arabic 
by the collective ddiurr, but to judge by the multi- 
plicity of forms which this term assumes (ddfur. 
adjar, yddiur, adjiran, udiurr, etc.; noun of unity 
Adjwrra, adjurra, etc), ali at any rate in the LA, 
it is clear that the Arabs did not possess either the 
term signifying or the object signified; nor is it 
known in what period there took piace the borrow- 
ing from Persian agür which Arab lexicographers 
freely recognise. It is a fact that fired brick, whose 
use is widespread throughout the Islamic world, was 
used particularly in Persia and the lands which fell 
directly under its influence. It will be recalled, 
for example, that the Muslims who founded Basra 
first demarcated the mosque by means of a reed 
enclosure, then built it in Jabin and rebuilt it in fired 
brick a few years later, All the same, a Roman and 
Byzantine influence was felt to an equal extent in 
the regions situated further west, The word which 
is used today with the meaning "tile", kirmid, is a 
sing. made from Aardmid, of which the LA asserts 
(Vir. that it designates in Syria the fired 
bricks (ddjurr) of the baths and comes from the 
rümi word kirmidāji (sic; xepxuic, Bog "brick, 
tile", rather than xépaut0¢). 

The kiln (atiün) is similar to that of the potters, 
and consists of a furnace with a firing-room on top 
of it. Of smaller dimensions than the labin, the fired 
brick is not nearly so thick (3 to 6 cm.). Buildings 
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in which it is exclusively used are rare (a characteris- 
tic example is the Mausoleum of the Sámánids at 
Bukhári, where the arrangement of the bricks is 
particularly stylistic); in fact, it is generally com- 
bined with other materials (e.g. the Kasr al-Hayr 
al-Gbarb [q.v] consists of a wall of limestone, 
fired brick and unfired brick at the top); it is used 
for certain parts of the building (arches, vaults, 
staircases, etc.) and put to good use by architects 
to vary the decoration of their works. From the 
Gth/r2th century, the glazed block has offered the 
possibility of obtaining similar effects to those of 
mosaic. 

Bibliography : Apart from the sources cited, 
see the various works on Islamic architecture, 
the bibliography of the sections related to the 
monuments of the towns, countries and dynasties, 
amd the articles AncniTECTURE and BINA". 

(Cu. Petar) 

LABLA, the name given by Arabie authors to 
Nigara, ancient llipla, which was the seat of a bishop 
in the Visigothic period and which is situated about 
40 miles to the west of Seville in the right bank of 
the Rio Tinto (in the modern province of Huelva). 
Certain authors, notably Yakit, also call it al- 
Hamrá? because of the reddish colour of its walls 
and of its environs. It was the main town of one of 
the Aüras of the Gharb al-Andalus (9.v.]; it must 
have been integrated within the great division of 
Ishbiliya (q..], and separated from it in the course 
of the administrative reorganisation. The ira was 
bounded, at 4o miles to the west, by the plain of 
Ukghunüba; at 20 miles to the east, by the Aljarafe. 
of Seville; at so miles to the north, by the Aüra of 
Büdja [e] (Beja); and at 6 miles to the south, 
by the Atlantic, According to al-Udhri, it contained 
eight districts (asdlim), including that of the town 
itself, and the total tax revenue in the time of al- 
Hakam I went as high as 15,627 dindrs, The town's 
population included a certain number of Arab 
families, amongst whom the Yabsubls were dominant, 
some Berbers and the descendants of the Hispano- 
Romans and the Hispano-Visigoths, both Christian 
and Islamicised. 

The soil of Labia favoured all sorts of agricultural 
exploitation, thanks to its fertility and to the waters 
which the three river sources of the Sierra d’Aracena 
brought down; one of these gave sweet drinking 
water, another contained alum and the third copper 
sulphate. The district produced cereals and a wide 
variety of fruits, with fig trees, numerous olive 
trees and vineyards which yielded high-quality 
raisins, Excellent safflower (Susfar, carthamus 
tinctarius) was grown which, together with other 
dyestuffs like cochineal (imis), was used for dying 
leather and skins. Bovines and horses were reared, 
and these, plus hunting and fishing, were sources 
of wealth. [t was also a lively commercial centre. 

Niebla still retains ancient remains and solid walls 
from its original foundation. There were dependent 
on the madina towns and a fortress, notably for a 
certain period, Huelva (Awbibá, Onaba or Wanaba), 
Tejada (Talyáta) and Gibraleón (Djabal al-‘Uyan) 
on the Odiel, 

According to Ibn al-Shabbit, it was conquered in 
93/712 by Misi b. Nusayr or, more feasibly, by his 
son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz in the next year. Niebla was the 
seat of a part of the djund of Hims, In 149/766 there 
was the rising of Said al-Matari al-Yabsubi. In 
240/844, after having occupied Ishbiliya for some 
days, the Northmen or Madjüs fg.v.) went on to 
Labla, sacked it and carried off the inhabitants. 


ln 284/897 occurred another rising, whose sup- 
pression the amir of Cordova entrusted to his son 
Aban. Between this date and 304/916 it must have 
risen yet again, for on 20 Ramadan 304/17 March 
917 the hadjib Badr b. Abmad occupied it when it 
was in the power of a certain "Uthmán b. Nasr. At the 
fall of the caliphate, it became a /d?ifa principality, 
actually set up in 414/1023-4 when Abu ‘Abbas 
Ahmad b. Yabya al-Yabsubl, Tädi al-Dawla, rose up 
and was proclaimed ruler, this being recognised by 
the people of Gibraleón. His brother and successor (in 
4331041-2) had difficulties with al-Mu‘tadid of 
Seville. For some time, al-Muraffar of Badajoz 
provided the ruler of Labla with help, but in the 
end the latter had to shelter under the protection 
of Abu 'LWalid Ibn Djahwar [see DJARWARIDS], 
with whom he sought refuge in 433/1052-3. Labla 
remained under the rule of his nephew, Fath b. 
Khalaf b. Yahya, Nasir al-Dawla, who made a 
treaty with al-Mu‘tadid; but the latter ravaged his 
territories and in 445/1053-4 Fath b, Khalaf had to 
flee to Cordova, where he died. 

In the middle of the year 484/rog1, Labla passed 
into the hands of the Almoravids. In ca. 538/1144, the. 
doctrines of Iba Kasi [g.v.] of Mértola caused a 
certain amount of anxiety. Being hostile to Almora- 
vid power, Yüsuf b. Abmad al-Bitrüdjl defended 
the town against Ibn Ghániya until the time when 
it submitted, in 540/1146, to the Almohad Barraz 
al-Masafl. Eight or nine years later, the latter 
rebelled, and Labla had to be taken in 549/tt54 by 
Yahya b. Yaghmar, who conducted a great massacre 
of the populace. The Infante Don Sancho of Portugal 
and Portuguese troops passed by Labia in 574/1178 
and 578/1182. Under Ibn Mahfüz, it came to form, 
in the 7th/15th century, an independent principality 
comprising Huelva, Saltés and part of the Algarve, 
and recognised the suzerainty of Ferdinand II of 
Castile. It was besieged for several months by 
Alfonso X, and capitulated in 660/1262. 
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(J. Bosen Vit.) 

LACCADIVES, a group of coral islands 
in the south-eastern Arabian Sea lying off the 
Malabar Coast of India between lat. 8° and 12°30’ 
N., and between long. 71° and 74° E. Under British 
Indian rule these were formerly the Laccadive 
Minicoy and Amindivi Islands; but in 1956 the 
group was brought under a single administration to 
form the Indian Union Territory of Laksha- 
dweep (Sanskrit: Laksadvipa “the hundred thousand 
islands”). There are in all 27 islands and islets of 
which ten—Maliku, Kalpeni, Kavrathi, Androth, 
Agathi, Amini, Kadmat, Kiltan, Bitra and Chetlat — 
are inhabited, Maliku, which is separated from the 
rest of the group by the rr4 mile-wide Nine Degree 
Channel and from the Maldive Islands {g.v-] by the 
7% mile-wide Eight Degree Channel, is attached to 
Lakshadweep politically, but belongs ethnically and 
culturally to the Maldives. In this article it is co 
sidered separately from the "Laccadives Proper" 

The Laccadives were originally settled (possibly 
as early as the znd century A.D, but certainly 
by the rst/7th century) by Hindu groups (Nambudiri, 
Nayar and Tiyyar) from North Malabar. Little is 
known of the early history of the islands, They were 
conquered by the Chola Ràdjis of South India in 
the 4th/roth century, By ca. 1500 they had passed 
under the rule of the Kólatirri Radjas of Kólattunid 
(North Malabar), by whom they were given in 
didgir [q.v] to the Ali Radjas of Kannanir (9.0.] 
in the mid-roth/r6th century. The Ali Radjas were 
the leading family of the Malabar Muslim community 
or Mappilas [7.o.], and under their rule the Laccadive 
Islands’ coir trade became the monopoly of the 
Kannanür Mippilas. 

In 1786 the inhabitants of the northern (Ainindivi) 
islands of Amini, Chetlat and Kiltan rose in protest 
against the coir monopoly and the harshness oi 
Kannanür rule. They appealed for protection to 
Tipü Sultan of Mysore (g.t.], and as a result were 
transferred to bis rule in 1787; they passed to the 
East India Company after the fall of Setingapatam in 
1799. The Southern (Laccadives) group remained 
under Kannanür until they were finally sequestrated 
by the British in 1875 (though the Bibi of Kannanür 
retained a nominal sovereignty until 1908), Both 
groups of islands remained under British rule until 
India attained independence in 1947. Today the 
capital of the Union Territory of Lakshadweep is 
Kavrathi Island, and the population (including 
Maliku) is 37,810 (Census of India, 1971, Series 29 
(Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands, pact 
NIA, 5)). 

The people of the Laccadives are linked ethnically 
and culturally with the Malayalam-speaking Dravi- 
dian people of Kerala, especially with the Mippilas 
of North Malabar. There has also been a sustained 
Arab—particularly Yemeni—influence on the islands 
which lie in the path of the direct sea route between 
Arabia, South India and the Far East; certainly 
the mediaeval Arab navigators were familiar with 
the Laccadives, which they knew as the Diuzur al-fdl, 
Djusur aLjdlit or (collectively with the Maldives) 
as the Dibodjdi (G. R. Tibbetts, Arab navigation 
inthe Indian Ocean before the coming of the Portuguese, 
London 1971, 458-60), As a result of this Arab 


influence, the islanders speak Malayalam with an 
admixture of Arabic, and write in the Arabic script. 

The Laccadives were converted to Islam in ca. 
the 7th/i3th century, according to legend by one 
‘Ubayd Allāh, an Arab castaway whose tomb on 
Androth island is particularly venerated. The 
islanders are overwhelmingly Sunni Muslims of the 
Shàfifi madkhab, but there are also followers of the 
RifaT and Kadiri farikas, and of the Wahhabi- 
oriented Mudjihid movement (which is active in 
Kerala), The women do not observe purdah and 
may (as in the neighbouring Maldives) have their 
own mosques with a female imd (Ellis, 4 short 
account of the Laccadive Islands ond Minicoy, Madras 
1924, 60). 

Unusually for an Islamic society, the Laccadives 
are predominantly matrilineal. The people follow 
the Malabar system of matrilineal descent (Mala- 
yalam: Marumatkathéyam), The community is 
organised in exogamous matrilineal groups known as 
taravāds. There is a duolocal residence pattern (ie. 
after marriage the wife remains in her maternal 
home and is "visited" by her husband). Descent is 
traced through the mother, and family (faravád) 
property is passed on through the mother's line, 
The self-acquired property of the father is passed 
on according to the Islamic family law. Monogamy 
is usual, but divorce is common. 

The Laccadive Islanders are divided into three 
caste-like endogamous groups, in hierarchical order 
the Koyas (the land-owners); the Malmis (from the 
Arabic mu‘ailim, traditionally the sailing class); 
and the Melacheris (the coconut workers—originally 
the agricultural serfs of the Koyas). Today both 
the traditional caste-structure and the marumak- 
Aathdyam system are breaking down under the 
impact of modernisation. 

Maliku (corrupted by Europeans to Minicoy, 
perhaps from the Arabic Milia), is an isolated 
island within the Maldivian cultural sphere which 
by the mid-roth/r6th century had fallen under the 
control of the Ali Radjas of Kannandr. Maldivian 
political control has never been re-established. The 
inhabitants are Indo-European, speak the Maldivian 
language Divehi (though it is knows on Maliku as 
Mah), and use the Maldivian script Tána. Originally 
‘Theravada Buddhist, the islanders are today Sunni 
Muslims of the Sbatift madhtad. They were probably 
converted in the mid-6th/r2th century. Descent is 
patrilineal, but women occupy a respected and 
powerful position in society. They do not observe 
purdah, but sometimes wear a head-veil called the 
burig. As in traditional Maldivian society the 
people are divided into four hierarchical, caste-like 
Kroupsi see MALDIVES, 
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LADAKH. a region of the extreme north of 

India. It lies between lat. 32° and 36" N and long. 
75" and 80° E, and is bounded on the north and east 
by the Chinese territories of Sin-kiang and Tibet, 
on the south by the Indian province of Himačāl 
Pradesh, on the north-west by Baltistan, and on the 
west by Kashmir, of which it now constitutes a 
provinee, covering an area of 30,220 sq. miles, Its 
capital is Leh. 

Ladakh is known to the Tibetans as Mangyal or 
Maryul. The popvlation may be divided into four 
racial groups, CAmpis, Ladakhls, Baltis and Dards, 
‘of whom the first three are of Tibetan stock and the 
Jast Aryan. There is a small Muslim community, but 
the majority are Buddhist, whence the name Bhottas 
traditionally given to the inhabitants of Ladakh by 
their neighbours. 

The indigenous chronicles furnish little more 
than a list of rulers with the merest sketch for each 
reign (see K. Marx, Three documents relating to the 
history of Ladakh, in JASB, Is [r891], 97-138; 
lxi [1894], 94-107; lxxi [1902], 21-34), but from 
time to time references in external sources provide a 


j valuable landmark. In the 8th century A.D., through 
the medium of Kashmir, then vassal to the T'ang, 
Ladakh was briefly drawn into the Chinese sphere 
of influence, after which there is a long gap until 
around 1400, when Leh received an embassy from 
the great Tibetan reformer Tsong-kapa. At this time 
there were two main principalities in Ladakh, 
but in the mid-roth/x6th century we find the country 
reaching its greatest extent and united under one 
ruler, Its size was temporarily reduced through 
subsequent wars with its neighbour ‘All Mir [see 
sAvrSTAM], and late in the rath/s7th century it 
was invaded from Tibet by the Déungarian Mongols 
[see KaLMUK]. This threat Ladakh withstood by 
calling in the aid of the Mughal Emperor, who made 
it a condition that the ruler should become a Muslim. 
His successors were again Buddhists, but from this 
time dates the penetration of the country by Islam. 

In 1854 it was invaded by Zuráwar Singh, the 
general of Mabaridjà Gulab Singh of Djamma, 
and was obliged to pay tribute, There ensued a 
series of risings and intrigues until r841, when 
Ladakh seized its opportunity to revolt following the 
defeat of the Dégris in Tibet, but was soon crushed 
by a fresh army from Djammü. It was now defi- 
nitively annexed to Djammé [9.2], thus becoming 
in 1846 part of Kashmir, For its subsequent history, 
see KASHMIR.. 

Bibliography; Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
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and A. H. Francke, References to the Dhotias or 
Bhauttas in the Rajatarangini of Kashmir, in 
Indian Antiguary, xxxvii (1908), 181-92. 

(P. Jackson) 

LADHIK, the name of several Anatolian 
towns, and the Turkish form, phonetically identical, 
of the name of Laodicea (Aaobxeto), which, since 
the imperial period often appears in inscriptions 
with the form AaBixeux, accented on the second 
syllable (cl, Robert, Villes d'Asie Mincure *, Paris 
1962, 263); Modern Turkish orthography Ladi 

1. Ladhik near Denizli, Laodicea of Lycos, 
or Laodicea of Phrygia. The ruins are located 
at a place called Eski Hisar, 8 km. to the north of 
the centre of Denizli, the acropolis standing on a 
hill which dominates the valley of the Lycos (Çürük 
Su), a left-bank affluent of the Great Meander. 
Captured for the first time by the Turks before 
1119 (Cinnamus, Boan ed., s), this date saw the 
restoration of the town’s defences by John Comnenus 
(Nicetas, John Comnenus, Bonn ed., iv, 17), but the 
town was abandoned before 1156, at which period 
its population was dispersed into the surrounding 
countryside (idem, Manuel Comnenus, iti, 163). 
It survived, however, for some time, following a 
shift in location, transferring to a more remote and 
more defensible site close to the foothills of the 
Baba Dag (in pede altissimi montis, Ansbert, Historia 
de expeditione Frederici imperatoris, in Fontes rerum 
Austriacarum (Scriptores, v), Vienna 1863, SB), 
Where the fortified strongholds perhaps survived 
until the end of the r3th century. But a parallel 
development was the growth in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Turkish urban settlement of 
Denizli, where the first epigraphical datings go back 
to the second third of the r3th century. The latter 
had no direct connection with Laodicea, but never- 
theless bore the name of Ládhix concurrently with 
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its own. It is also found separately (lor example 
in the work of Ibn Bibl who, writing in 679/1280-1, 
speaks exclusively of Ladhik) until the 8th/xath 
century (in Mustawfi, Ta'riMri gusida, cd. Browne, 
444, 483, and on the coinage of the Inandj Oghullarl 
and the Germiyan Oghullari until the year 760/1360), 
then as the equivalent of the new name until the 
12th/18th century, at least in the work of Western 
writers (Katib Celebi, Dithan-niamd, t. Armain, 
620, in L. Vivien de Saint Histoire des 
décowseries..., iti, Paris 1848: "Degnizli ou Laza- 
kieh”), but this was nothing more than a scholastic 
tradition; the original text does not give the name 


graphy: X. de Planhol, Le cadre 

géographique : le pays de Laodicée-Denishi, i 

De Laodicée à Denizli, 403-13, in Jean des Gagniers 

(ed.), Laodicée du Lycos. Le N ymphée, campagnes 

2961-1963, Quebec-Paris 1969, which presents a 

detailed discussion of the problem and the solutions. 

previously offered (Ramsay, Philippson, Akga) 
regarding the relationship between the two towns, 
together with a full bibliography, 

a. Ladhik near Konya, Laodicea Kata- 
kekaumene. Currently a large village, 35 km. to the 
north of Konya, in the kaza of Kadınhanı, nahiye of 
Sarayönü, on the road leading towards Afyon 
Karahisar and Eskişehir, The ancient name (Axo- 
Sb h xataxexavpévy, Laodicea Combusta, 
which passed into the Islarnic sources with the form 
Ladhik Sükhta, “the burnt L-"), no doubt referred 
not, as is the opinion of J. A. Cramer (A geographical 
and historical description of Asia Minor, Oxford 
1832, ii, 33), to the volcanic nature of the terrain 
(as in the case of Phrygia Katakemaumene), which 
here is primarily calcareous, but definitely to the 
existence of ancient mining or metallurgical workings. 
There is no need to retain the form "Yorgan Ladik” 
(from yorgan, quilted covering fixed to the upper 
bed-sheet), recorded by the Western travel literature 
of the :gth century (and the works which derive 
from it, ED, art. s.v.), starting with W. M. Leake, 
Journal of a tour in Asia Minor, London 1824, 43, 
and explained by the textile industry (coverings, 
carpets) which was active in the locality. What has 
happened, as has been shown by Besim Darkot 
(art. Ladik in [A), is a mis-reading of the form 
GeV olsa given in the Diihin-niimi, which should 
be interpreted as Vürükàu Ládlk ("LAdIk of the 
Yürük or nomads”, with Persian suffix). The form. 
“Ladik-el-Tchaus", also given by Leake (lec. eit.) 
appears incomprehensible. The village, which 
Ewliya Celebi (Seydhat-ndme, ed. Zuburi Danigman, 
iv, Istanbul 1970, 87) describes as having suffered 
ravages on the part of the Dielilis (see DIALALI in 
Suppl], is cited by Katib Celebi as a small town 
which is nevertheless the administrative centre of a 
subsidiary district of Konya (tr. M. Norberg, Lund 
3818, ii, 584-5), with numerous shops, and Leake 
(loc. cit) calls it “a large place". Decline must have 
set in in the 19th century (cf., for a comparison of 
the population in the roth and roth-zoth centuries, 
the figures of W.-D. Hütteroth, Ländliche Siedlungen 
im südlichen Inneranatolien in den letzen vierkundert 
Jahren, Göttingen 1968). It had no more than 1,785 
inhabitants in 1941 and had no administrative role 
of any kind, 

3. Lādhiķ near Amasya, a large village 40 km. 
north of Amasya, currently centre of a kaza (ilçe) 
subsidiary to the vilayet of Samsun. At an altitude 
of 950 metres, it stands on the edge of a plain, at 
the extremity of the Phazimonitis of antiquity, 


| the base of which is occupied by a lake (formerly 
Lake Stiphanus, currently “Lake of Lidik") 9 km. to 
the east of the town, reduced to a shallow swamp in 
summer but considerably augmented to the point of 
overflowing in spring, its waters, at this time, 
spreading, via the Terdekan Gay, into the Yesil 
Irmak. According to Ewliya Celebi, who has left us a 
detailed description of the place (iv, 87-91), the 
urban area comprised, in the rxth/x7th century, 3,020 
houses and 400 shops. Its prosperity was owed in 
particular to the fact that Bayezid I], when he was 
| governor of Amasya (known to be residence of here- 
| ditary Ottoman princes in the othhisth and rothf 
| 16th centuries; cf. P. Kappert, Die Osmanischen 
| Prinsen und ihre Residenz Amasya im 15. und 16. 
| Jahrhundert, Istanbul 1976), chose it a» à summer 
| 


resort, spending six months of the year there, and 
embellishing it with numerous monuments and 
gardens, Important wadfs were constituted there 
| and the village, in the 17th century, still lived 
| practically independently of provincial authority. 

Being of the main route, it declined when it lost 
| its status as a princely residence, J. Hamilton, 
| Recearches in Asia Minor, Pontus and Armenia, 

London 1842, saw only “a small and miserable 

place, but called a town because it possesses a royal 

mosque with two minarets", It had no more than 
about 1,500 inhabitants at the end of the roth 

century, rising to a population of 5,054 in 1950. 
| 4 Two other localities, in the same 
| region, currently small villages of a few hundred 
| inhabitants, also bear this name : Ladhik near 
| Çekerek, in the nahiye of KadrSehri, kaza of 
| Çekerek, 28 km. to the south of Zile, on the southern 
| flank of the Deveci Dag; and Ladhik near Niksar, 
| 20 km. to the west of this town, to the south of the 
valley of the Kelkit, on the northern slope of the 
Kemer Dag. 

All these three localities must correspond to ancient 
"Laodiceas". Only one is attested in the region: 
Pontic Laodicea (Aaodixeta Tovetxi), whose 
existence is, in addition, known only from the coin- 
ages of Mithridates Eupator. Although E. Honig- 
mann, in EP, wanted to locate it at Ladhik near 
Çekerek, it should almost certainly be sought at 
Ladhik near Amasya, in accordance with the opinion 
ot Ruge, in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopadia, on 
the basis of the text of Strabo (xii, $60) which 
identifies near the lake a ruined fortress ([kizari) 
and a royal place (ci. J. G. C. Anderson, A journey 
| ef exploration in Pontus, Brussels 1903 (Studia 
| Pontica, i) 79-80). 

6. Finally, “The Blind Ladhik”. (Kör Ládhik) 
is known exclusively from the works of Ewliya 
Celebi (loc. cit., 87), who mentions it as a sandjak 
of the province of Van. This locality is cited in no 
other source, and jt may be an error on the part 
of Bwliya. 

Bibliography: on the overall subject, see 

the article Lédik by Besim Darkot, in ŻA, vii. 

(X. DE PLANHOL) 

at-LADHIKIYYA (European transcriptions: Lat- 
taquié, Latakia), a major Syrian port, was known 
by the Greek name of AaoSixeia h èm Oadéaon, 
and later by the Latin name of Laodicea ad Mare, 
whilst the Crusaders called it La Liche. [n the 
second millenium, the settlement bore the name 
of Ramitha of the Phoenicians and was dependent, 
before taking its place, on Ugarit, a powerful metro- 
polis lying 8 miles/12 km. to the north. It was in 327 
B.C., or six years after the death of Alexander that 
Seleucus Nicator (301-281 B.C.) founded on this site 
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a city to which he gave the name of Laodicea in 
honour of his mother Laodice. At the end of the 
period of Seleucid domination it belonged to the 
Tetrapolis, a union linking the four most important 
cities of Syria: Antioch, Apamea, Laodicea and 
Seleucia, néderc d8eAgai—the “sister cities”. Tt was 
for a long time to remain one of the major centres 
of Greek-Roman Syria. 

Conquered by Pompey in 64 B.C, it suffered 
the Roman civil wars. Sacked by Pescennius Niger 
at the end of the and century, it was restored by 
Septimus Severus. In the 3rd and 4th centuries the 
city was dependent on Antioch. 

The city is situated in lat. 35° 32’ N. and long. 
35° 40" E. and is built below a massive rocky pro- 
montory pointing towards the south, the Ras Ziyara, 
which is surrounded by the sea on three sides with 
cliffs. It is principally linked to the dry land towards 
the east, two hills of 6o to 70 m. in height constitut- 
ing the ‘eastern limit of the ancient town. On the 
northern hill are two twin castles. The modern 
city has grown to the west of the mediaeval town. 
‘The urban area has been the victim of a number of 
severe earthquakes, of which the most recent took 
place in 1822, 

The city plan. When Laodicea was founded, 
Seleucus laid down housing blocks of 112 m. by 57 m., 
following an orthogonal schema, as in other Seleucid 
foundations. To the original settlement the Romans 
added identical blocks. It is the remains of four 
avenues with lateral colonnades which have enabled 
Jean Sauvaget to reconstruct the ancient plan of the 
city and to discover in the present-day layout of 
Ladbikiyya some elements of the Seleucid square 
design. The limits of the ancient city are defined by 
two large extramural cemeteries to the east and the 
north, Together with the port, the city covered an 
area of 220 ha. “The city of Laodicea has retained 
its straight streets. It is curious that this apparently 
quite modern design existed in the Middle Ages. 
It possibly dates back to antiquity, like some straight 
streets of Damascus and Jerusalem”, observed 
Max van Berchem (Voyage en Syrie, i, 280). 

Around Laghikiyya stretches a small fertile 
coastal plain (sdhil); it is bounded to the north 
by the Djabal al-Lukkam (g.v.], to the east by the 
Diabal Ansariyya, and enjoys a Mediterranean 
climate with strong prevailing winds from the west 
and south-west in January and March; rainfall varies 
from 750 to 1000 mm. annually, while temperatures 
reach their average minimum in January at rr* C. 
and their average maximum in July at 26°. To the 
north of the city, olive-trees flourish, while in the 
hinterland citrous fruits grow in abundance. In 
the Middle Ages, white and green marble were 
mined in the vicinity of the town and this material 
was exported to ‘Irak. 

Mediaeval history. After tbe revolt of Antioch 
in 387 A.D., Laodicea returned to imperial favour 
and enjoyed prosperity in the Byzantine period. 
Justinian made it the capital of the province of Theo- 
dorias, recently founded (528). At the time of the 
‘Muslim expansion, the town was captured, after a 
siege, by troops under the command of ‘Ubada b. 
al-Simit al-Angárl. The citadel was stormed. Those 
of the Christian inhabitants who had taken refuge at 
I-Busayt were permitted to return on payment of 
the Mardi; they retained their church while ‘Ubida 
built a mosque which was later enlarged. 

In 100/719, supported by their fleet, the Byzantines 
attacked the coast of Ladhikiyya, burnt the city and 
led the inhabitants away into captivity. ‘Umar b. 


‘Abd al-‘Azlz organised the restoration of the build- 
ings and the fortifications and ransomed the prisoners. 
After the death of the Umayyad caliph, his successor 
and cousin Yazid b, ‘Abd al-Malik completed the 
reconstruction of the city, improved its fortifications 
and reinforced the garrison. 

In the golden age of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, 
Ladhikiyya does not seem to have played a particu- 
larly distinctive role. In 357/968, Nicephorus Phocas 
appeared in northern Syria; two years Jater the city, 
which was the port of Apamea, was taken over from 
the Hamdanids and became Byzantine. According 
to Yahya b. Said (d. 458/1066), the emperor Basil II 
appointed as governor of Ladhiliyya in 980 a certain. 
Karmariik, who distinguished himself in an expedition 
against the Fatimid province of Tarabulus [¢.v.]. 
When the city was attacked by Nazzàl, governor of 
Taribulus, Karmarük was taken prisoner in the 
course of a sortie and later beheaded in Cairo. 
In 374/985, Lidhikiyya belonged to the díund of 
Hims [qu]. Ibn Butlàn gave a description of the 
Byzantine city in 440/1049. 

In 479/1086 it belonged to the Band Munkidh 
{g.v.] of Shayzar, who then ceded it to the Saldjük 
sultan Malik Shah. On 8 Ramadan 490/r9 August 
1097 a fleet of twenty-two ships from Cyprus pene- 
trated the harbour and sacked the town. In 491/1098, 
Raymond de Saint-Gilles in the course of his journey 
to Jerusalem left a garrison at Ladhikiyya and 
returned to establish his base there following the 
success of the First Crusade. In spring x100, Raymond 
set out on the Anatolian crusade; returning to the 
coast in rror, Raymond was obliged to renounce his 
claims to the city, then occupied by the Byzantines. 
Tancred took control of the city in 1103, after a 
siege lasting eighteen months, with the aid of a 
Genoese fleet of forty ships. Lidhikiyya was inte- 
grated into the principality of Antioch and at that 
time was one of the most active ports of the eastern 
Mediterranean. This port, called by the Crusaders 
La Liche, used to export the commodities brought 
by the caravans from the Far East. For a number 
of years the city was the object of rivalry between 
the Franks and the Byzantines, In 1104, a fleet 
commanded by the admiral Cantacuzenus succeeded 
in forcing the Franks to capitulate. Tancred succeeded 
im foreing the Franks to capitulate. Tancred suc- 
ceeded four years later, after Bohemond had promised 
it to Alexis Commenus, in recapturing Ladhikiyya 
with the aid of the Pisans; the latter, like the Genoese 
before them, were granted an enclave in the city, 
as well as freedom of trade in the ports and markets 
of the Principality. 

In 1134, the princess Alice donated a house to 
the Knights of the Order of the Hospital [see nAwrvvA 
and tsprtArtvya, in Suppl], who made it their 
headquarters in Ladhikiyya. In Radjab 53o/April 
1136, the amir Sawir who governed Aleppo on 
the authority of Zankl, mounted a raid against 
Ladhikiyya and devastated it. In ssof1164, Nar 
al-Din [¢.v.], in his turn, invaded the region and 
attacked the port. 

On 25 Djumada I 584/22 July 1188, after a rigorous 
siege, Saladin captured Ladhikiyya; the most 
beautiful city of the coast, according to ‘Imad al-Din 
Işfahāni, was pillaged, and the marble facades 
of the houses were ripped off and carried away, The 
Ayyübid prince appointed the amir Sunkur al- 
Khilati as governor of the city, which was given a 
strong Muslim garrison, This was the end of the 
Frankish occupation. In rro, at the approach of 
Frederick Barbarossa, Saladin had the ports of the 
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Syrian coast dismantled, In October 119: Bohemond 
III tried in vain to recapture Ladhikiyya. He 
renewed the attempt in 1197, but al-Malik al-Zihir 
Gházi had given the order to make the port unusable; 
seeing the damage, the prince of Antioch withdrew 
and shortly after, al-Malik al-Zahir of Aleppo 
restored the citadel. 

Under the Ayyübids, the district of Ladhikiyya 
was part of the province of Aleppo. In 6ot/1204-5, 
the Franks of Tripoli and the Hospitallers attacked 
the town, which was also an embarkation base for 
against Cyprus. In 1207 the Venetians, 
the rivals of the Genoese, received from al-Malik 
al-Zahir GhazI a concession with a funduk, a hammám 
and a church. At the end of 620/December 1223, 
an army sent from Aleppo, fearing it would be 
unable to resist the forces of the Fifth Crusade, 
destroyed the defences of Lidhikiyya and dismantled 
the citadel, In 1261, taking advantage of the defeat 
of the Muslims at the hands of the Mongols of Hülegü, 
Bohemond VI took possession of the town with the 
support of the Hospitallers, to whom he awarded 
half of the city and of the surrounding area. The 
Genoese re-established themselves there at the 
expense of the Venetians. In 673/1275 there was an 
exchange of correspondence between Baybars [q.v] 
and King Hugo III of Antioch-Lusignan on the 
subject of Ladhikiyya, On 4 July 1275 the Franks 
obtained from the Mamlük sultan the freedom of the 
city in return for an annual tribute of 20,000 dindrs, 
and continued to exercise authority, but the town 
was in a state of constant decline to the benefit 
of Tripoli, Alexandretta and Payas, whither com- 
merce was diverted following the fall of the Prin- 
cipality of Antioch. In 1287, a severe earthquake 
caused damage to the fortifications and a number of 
towers, including the Pigeon Tower, the Pier and the 
lighthouse collapsed; without delay, the sultan 
Kalawün [gx] sent the amir Turuntay, one of his 
lieutenants, to attack Ladhikiyya. The siege machin- 
ery completed the destruction of the fortifications; 
to capture a massive tower built by Bohemond LII 
in order to guard the entry to the harbour, Turuntay 
was obliged to enlarge the embankment linking it 
to dry land. On s Rabi* I 686/20 April 1287, the 
city fell, putting an end to the presence of the 
Franks in northern Syria. Ladbikiyya soon become 
the centre of one of the niydbas of the new province 
of Tarabulus, its mé^ib being an amir of ten with 
military responsibilities. When Ibn Battuta visited 
the city in 1355 he was impressed by its size and by 
the number of its inhabitants, as well as by its 
fine anchorage. But the city was not slow to decline. 
Im 1366, arriving from Cyprus, Pierre de Lusignan 
attacked LAdhikiyya, pillaged and razed it. In 1436, 
the sultan Barsbay (g.v.] expelled the Venetian 
merchants from the town, and in the middle of the 
1sth century it was less populated than Beirut 
and Tripoli, and much of it was in ruins. It exported 
cotton and luxury fabrics (samis) as well as Arabian 
manna to Europe, and in r494 was importing its 
sugar from Cyprus. Until 1516, Ladhikiyya was 
apparently subject to the viceroys of Hamat. 

Ancient and mediaeval monuments. Arab 
historians and geographers mention a large number 
of ancient buildings in Làdhikiyya. Ibn al-Athir 
and Abü Shama praise the "high and beautiful 
houses and the perfectly straight streets paved with 
slabs of marble", The baths, the amphitheatre, 
the hippodrome and the sanctuaries built by Septi- 
mus Severus existed at the start of the sth/rth 
century only in the memory of the inhabitants. 


However, thirteen monolithic columns still mark the 
location of commercial streets covered in by porticos. 
of the Roman period. A number of cisterns in use at 
the beginning of this century and the remains of an 
iqueduct to the east of the city bear witness to the 
ient hydraulic system. The city's ramparts have 
lly disappeared as a result of earthquakes, 
innumerable sieges and successive demolitions. 
The anchorage was designed according to the relief. 
plan which is unconnected with the external shape 
of the built surface, The gates of the city were 
situated at the ends of the main arteries, each one 
flanked by two crenellated towers, if we are to 
judge by the mural crown worn on Roman coinage 
by Tyche, the tutelary goddess of the city, There 
were two gates, that in the east which was the 
starting point of the road to Afámiya [g.] and 
which proceeded by way of the pass between the 
hills dominating the town, and the north gate which 
stood at the end of the colonnaded avenue which 
passed by the foot of the citadel and continued 
beyond the walls as the road towards Antàkiya 
[q.».]. Among the best-known towers are the Tower 
of the Pigeons that provided the postal service, 
and the Pier which, in the Middle Ages, protected 
the narrows of the harbour on the site of an ancient 
lighthouse, probably the new tower constructed by 
Bohemond in 666/1268. On the northern causeway, 
at the site of the modem lighthouse, the Faris 
marked the entry to the port, This was, judging by 
the evidence of numismatic iconography, a round or 
polygonal tower built on a base of two levels with a 
second smaller tower bearing a tall, draped statue 
at its summit. This monument existed in the reign 
‘of Domitian (1st century A.D.). The Fards gave its 
name to a famous convent, the Dayr Faris, which 
was held to be the most beautiful in Syria; situated 
outside the town according to Ibn Baitüta, it was 
much visited by Christians and also attracted large 
number of Muslims, 

At the perimeter of the ancient town there stands 
an important monumental arch, the Tetrapyle, 
with its four fully-rounded arches banded between 
four strong pillars. The east-west thoroughfare came 
to an end at this monument. At a distance of 500 m. 
from the Tetrapyle there remain four Corinthian, 
columns of a peristyle—doubtless the remains of a 
temple dedicated to Bacchus which was converted 
intoa church ( Kanisat al-mu'allaka). 

All the authors speak of two twin castles linked 
together and built on a hili overlooking the town 
to the north-east. Rohricht (in ZDPV x, 310) has 
prepared a list of the buildings that are known to 
us from the Frankish sources. 

The Ottoman period. In the middle of the 
16th century, the port of Lauhikiyya was part of 
the lita? of Diabala; cotton and olives were cultivat- 
ed in the region; walnuts and molberry trees were 
of high quality, while vine-growing retained its 
ancient reputation. In the first half of the 18th 
century, Ladhikiyya was subject to Tarábulus, and 
was governed by Yasin Bey, son of Ibrahim Pasha 
al Arm. In Rabi‘ ] 1143/September 1730, there 
was a major uprising; the rebels were joined by the 
troops sent to rescue Yasin Bey, and when a few 
months later fresh troubles broke out, the ‘Agms 
were removed from all their positions of authority 
in Syria. 

The modern period. In 1914, Ladhikiyya, with 
a population of 7,000, was nothing more than a 
small town belonging to the viléyet of Beirut and 
administered, according to the Ottoman law of 
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1204/1877, by a municipality of which the president 
was chosen by the government in Istanbul from 
among the elected councillors, 

In 1919, with the arrival of foreign t 
opposition rallied behind the Shaykh 
incited insurrections against the French. On 3r 
August 1920, with the establishment of the French 
Mandate—confirmed by the League of Nations in 
1922 and put into effect in 1925—LAdhikiyya 
became the capital of the autonomous territory 
of the Alaouites, with a governor under the authority 
of the mandatory administration. In June 1922 this 
territory became the State of the Alaouites, com- 
posed of two sandjals : that of Ladhikiyya and that 
‘of Tartüs. It received a French governor and was 
integrated into the federation of mandated states. 
In 1923, Sulayman Murshid headed an anti-French 
movement with a religious flavour. In December 
1924, General Weygand announced the secession 
of the State of the Alaouites, proclaiming its in- 
dependence on x January 1925. In 1930, a fundament- 
al law, published on 14 May by the High Commis- 
sioner, created a government of Ladhikiyya, In 1936 
this government was integrated into Syria, but 
benefited from a special administration under the 
authority of the Syrian government; France was 
authorised to station troops there for five years. 
In July 1939, Ladhikiyya became the capital of the 
autonomous territory of the Alaouites, separate 
from Syria. On 20 June 1942, this territory was once 
more integrated into Syria. This integration was 
confirmed in 1946 with the proclamation of in- 
dependence. 

The port. At the present day, the port of Ladh- 
ikiyya is the most important port of Syria. Originally, 
it was a bay open to the south-west, with no protec- 
tion from the prevailing winds. The sea-bed is of 
inferior consistency, but the inlet is well protected 
from the south winds. Immediately behind rises a 
range of hills with fertile soil; "it is not the prosperity 
of the port that has created that of the town, but 
the reverse” observes Weulersse. 

The ancient port was “perceptibly more low- 
lying on the ground than the present-day port”, In 
1934, Sauvaget noted a depression, which corres- 
ponded to the ancient docks, gradually covered over 
by shifting soll, whose outline marked those of the 
ancient port. The conquering Arabs found a port 
which had already lost its prominence. Its economic 
value remained; the battles fought by Byzantines, 
Muslims and Crusaders for possession of the town 
are proof of this. The Arab geographer al-Dimashkt 
(d. 2271327) describes it as “a very beautiful port, 
cne of the most spacious, always full of great ships’ 

The expulsion of the Franks led to a decline 
which lasted until the Capitulations. The port silted 
up. In the 18th century it could contain no more than 
four to six small boats. In the z9th century the 
haven was used only by small sailing boats; European 
ships anchored out at sea, Nevertheless, the port was 
very active, and around 1835 more than a hundred 
Ships were visiting it annually, At the end of the 
19th century, the volume of traffic using Ladh- 
ikiyya placed this port behind Beirut and Tripoli, 
but well ahead of Sidon and *Akkà [qv]. The 
‘annual traffic was 120 steamships (55 of them French) 
and 570 sail-boats. 

With the establishment of the Mandate, Ladh- 
ikiyya was roused from its lethargy. A restoration of 
the harbour was undertaken; the north and south 
moles were rebuilt, the depth of the inner harbour 
was increased from two to six metres, but these 


enlargements were still not sufficient for large ships, 
and merchandise and passengers continued to be 
disembarked at sea and brought ashore in lighters. 
In 1932, the scale of Syrian importing and exporting 
was such as to give rise to speculations that Lad! 
ikiyya might be able to regain its original prosperity, 
and a plan was formulated to double the size of the 
dock by building an outer harbour and to construct a 
solid embankment further to the west proceeding 
towards the north, thus creating 2 deep-water port 
and an easily-dredged inner harbour. 

Ladhtkiyya lived “a life without glory and without 
future” until the day when, after the loss of the 
sandjak of Alexandretta in 1938, Syria had no other 
solution to the problem of its commerce than to 
provide the means of restoration to its sole remain- 
ing harbour on the Mediterranean coast. The first 
plan was prepared in 1944 and then a more extensive 
project was envisaged in 1948. Ladhikiyya was at 
that time only a fishing port, with an annual turn- 
over of 300 to 400 tons of fish. The construction of 
the modern port began in 1950; the following year, 
24.6% of overseas trade passed through Ladhikiyya. 
In 1953, the construction of a large jetty was begun 
and also a silo of 33,000 tons capacity. In 1955, it 
was realised that the original project ao longer 
responded to the needs of a major port. In 1957 
the first stage of the modernisation was completed. 
If the activity of the port was modest until 1958, 
it was already handling no less than 52% of overseas 
trade. The ten-year plan of 1958-68 foresaw im- 
portant works of infrastructure; thus it was that 
by 1968 there was a breakwater 1423 m. in length, 
assuring the protection in all seasons of a dock of 
44 ha. a principal quay 600 m. long by 9.50 m. high 
capable of accommodating five ships at once, a quay 
250 m. long beside the old dock, the total length 
of the quays amounting to 1160 m., and with modern. 
equipment permitting the rapid handling of mer- 
chandise. The construction of a railway and of the 
highway No, 3 leading to Aleppo and the valley of 
the Euphrates have given a strong impetus to the 
economic activity of the Ladhikiyya, which has 
become the commercial outlet for Aleppo, northern 
Syria and the Djazira. In 1967, 1,526 ships visited 
the port; they imported 1,294,000 tons and exported 
331,000 tons of such Syrian products as tobacco, 
cotton, silk, fruit and eggs. The activity of the port 
is supplemented by industry represented by asphalt 
factories, soap factories, cotton processing works, 
flour-milis. The population of Ladhikiyya has 
expanded remarkably: in 1914, 7,000; in 1931, 


20,000; in 1940, 30,000; in 1950, 68,000; and in 


1970, 126,000. 
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LADJA? (literally “refuge”) is the largest, geologi- 
cally-recent lava-field in the south of Syria, 
comprising a plain of ca. goo square km. Tt has 
roughly the form of a triangle, the base of which is 
formed in the south by the line lzra^-Shahba (ca. 
45 km.) and the apex of which lies ca. 48 km. to the 
north near Burrak (ca. so km. south-east of Damas- 
cus), In the north, the area is limited by the WAdI 
al-‘Adjam, in the east by the Ard al-Bathaniyya 
[see AL-RATHANIYYA], in the south-east by the 
Djabal al-Dura:, in the south by the Nukra of 
Hawrün [p], in the south-west by Djawlin [g2.] 
and in the north-west by Djaydur. 

Voleanic cones, some more than 1,000 m. high 
(the highest, 1,159 m., lies west of Shahba), tower 
up from the volcanic fields, which lie at an average 
of 600-700 metres above sea level. The fringes of 
the area are inhabited, as are also a few favoured 
places in the interior where agriculture is made pos- 
sible by depressions which are free of stones and 
which have a diameter of several hundreds of metres. 
These depressions, called Aà*, probably originated 
from volcanic eruptions of gas. Since springs and 
underground water are now failing, water is supplied 
by cisterns (R. Dussaud, Topographie historique de 
da Syrie antique et médiévale, Paris 1927, 371-81; 
E. Wirth, Syrien, Darmstadt 1971, 419 ff.)- 

The area has borne its contemporary name since 
the Middle Ages (Yaküt, iv, 350). In antiquity, it 
was known under the name of 1 rachonitis (indicating 
also the Tulül al-Sa/é which lie further eastward) 
(Josephus, Ant. xv, to,r; Ptolemy, v, t5, 26; Strabo, 
xvi, 2,16 and 20). During the second and first mil- 
Jennia B.C., Trachonitis, itself without any political 
and economic significance, was under the influence 
of the Hebrews in the south and the Aramaeans of 
Damascus in the north. In the second century B.C., 
‘Trachonitis was annexed to the empire of the Seleu- 
cids and formed the frontier between the spheres of 
influence of the two Arab peoples, the Nabataeans 
in the south and the Ituraeans ín the north-west. 
When in 24 B.C. the region was put by the Romans 
under the command of Herod, it was inhabited by a 
rapacious nomadic people without agriculture, who 
infested both the trade route to Damascus and the 
Jewish pilgrimage route from Babylonia to Jerusalem. 
Tn order to check the Trachonites, who were living 
with their cattle in the volcanic caves and depressions 
of the region (Josephus, Ant., xv, 10,1), the town of 
Bathyra was founded during Herod’s reign (its site 
is disputed, but was probably in the neighbourhood 
of Sanamayn, see Dussaud, Topographie, 331). 
Trachonites and the neighbouring regions obtained 
freedom from taxation and were soon sedentarised. 

Between the rst century B.C. and the 4th century 
A.D., numerous settlements and towns with theatres, 
colonnades and several temples were founded, like 
Philippopolis (Shahba) and ShaSara (the classical 
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name of which is unknown). A road, traversing the 
Ladj?? from north-west to south-east, was connected 
with the Roman road system in Syria. Inscriptions 
and ruins from the Rornan period are found in nearly 
20 sites (for the antiquities, see H.C. Butler et 
alii, Syria. Publ. of the Princeton Univ. Arch. Ex- 
edition to Syria in 1904-5. Division i, Leiden 1930, 
95 tf; Division ii, Section A, Part 7: The Ledj, 
Leiden 1907-19). 

‘The post-Roman pattern of settlement in the 
Ladja? resembles that of other regions in Syria which 
are equally disfavoured by nature. Under the Byzan- 
tines (4th-7th century A.D.), the density of settle- 
ment reached a height that can only be compared 
with that of most recent times. In nearly 30 sites, 
Byzantine remains have been preserved, among 
which is the famous bilingual inscription in Greek 
and Arabic at Harrán in the south of the Ladja” 
(RCEA, i, no. 3). Not far from Harrán, in Busr 
al-Harirl (Bosor in ancient times) and Izra“ (Andrea 
Zorava, with the still undamaged St. George's church 
from 515), lie the most impressive Byzantine ruins 
of the region. Both sites are also mentioned by the 
Arab geographers of the 7th/13th century. According 
to Yakat (ii, 921), Izra“ (= Zurrà or Zur) belonged 
to Hawrin (also in the later Ibn Battüta, i, 254). 
Buse (= Busr al-Harlrl), where the tomb of al-Yasa* 
or Tiyasa“ was revered (Harawi, K. al-Ziydrdt, 16; 
Yit, i, 621), seems to have been the more im- 
portant site at the time. The fact that the Ladia® is 
mentioned only by the later Arab geographers 
points to a re-settlement in the area at that period. 
As in other volcanic regions of Syria, repopulation 
was caused by the pressure produced by the Mongols 
on the population to the east of Syria. There is no 
doubt that the greater part of the Islamic ruins, 
proved to’ exist in r3 sites of the area, date from the 
13th century. 

We do not have accurate information on the period 
when settlement started to decline after the Middle 
Ages. With the excepticn of a few Christian settle- 
ments on the borders, the region seems to have been. 
depopulated by the ryth century at the latest. 
During the réth and roth centuries, Druzes im- 
migrated from Lebanon into the eastern and southern, 
parts of the Ladj?^, and in the roth century Bedouins 
settled in the north and the west. As in pre-Roman 
times, the Ladja? was considered to be a hiding place 
for rebels and marauders during extensive periods of 
Ottoman rule. Notwithstanding the garrisons 
established on the border of the Ladja, the Otto- 
mans were not able to bring it under control. Only 
the French mandatory power succeeded in doing this 
by sending over low-flying aircraft. At present, the 
Ladia? is inhabited by peasants who are Muslim, 
Druzes and Christians (the latter mostly Greek 
Catholics). 

Bibliography : given in the article. 
(H. Gaver) 

LADJDJÖN, a small town in the Esdraelon 
plain in the vicinity of ancient Megiddo, in the north 
of Palestine, at lat. 32° 34^ N. and long. 35° 21' E. 
It was the seat of the sixth Roman legion, on account 
of which it came to be known as Legio, and Ladidian 
is the Arabic adaptation of the Roman name, The 
towa, which is 175 m. above sea level, is referred 
to by early Arab geographers as part of Djund 
al-Urdunn bordering on the Djund of Palestine. 
The Islamic geographers emphasise its location on 
the highway between Damascus and Egypt, and it 
was also well-connected by roads to other parts of 
northern Palestine. 
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When the Mamlüks, after the expulsion of the 
Frankish Crusaders from Dilàd al-Shim (Greater 
Syria), reorganised the country into a number of 
mamlakas or provinces, the old Djund al-Urdunn was 
incorporated into the new province of Safad. Al- 
Ladidiün and Djinin constituted the seventh ‘anal 
or district in this province. Shaykh Sadr al-Din 
Muhammad b. ‘Ad al-Rabmán, better known as 
al-Uthmant (d. 780/1379), states that Ladidjün's 
inhabitants and those of tbe Esdraelon plain be- 
longed to the Yamani faction (see Kays ‘aYLin. 
Kays and Yaman in the Ottoman period) and are 
most likely the descendants of the B. Djudham [g.v.] 
mentioned in earlier sources as living in that neigh- 
bourhood. During the late Marnlük period and during 
the roth/16th and r1th/17th centuries, an indigenous 
Bedouin clan by the name of the Al Tarabay, some- 
times called Al Haritha, emerged in that area. The 
Mamlüks, as well as the Ottomans, entrusted this 
family with administrative and fiscal duties. 

Ladidjin owed its prominence to its excellent 
location in a fertile plain with abundant woter supply, 
to the influence of the Al Tarabay and to the sanctity 
of a shrine, attributed to Abraham, which attracted 
pious people and on the site of which a domed 
building was constructed. It was also important 
because the Mambik sultans and senior officials 
travelling through the region used to rest there, 
since the sultan had his own maslaba (an elevated 
piece of land for pitching his pavilion) there. Further- 
more, it had its own &Adn [q.v] or caravansaray to 
accomodate travellers and merchants, referred to by 
Ewliya Celebi, 

In 945/1538 the town of Ladjdjün, mentioned as 
a karya or village in a tapu defter, had a population 
of 23 Muslim households. One-‘ourth of its revenue 
amounted to 4,670 akčes and formed part of the 
ikä“ of Tarabay. From the list of revenues, it 
appears that wheat, barley and sesame were grown 
there, and it had its own two-stone water mill paying 
a tax of 1,000 akčes. The protection-money tax 
(bidj ghifirah) yielded 30,000 akčes, collected 
annually at the above-mentioned khan, As late as 
1696, when the English traveller Henry Maundrell 
was passing on his way from Aleppo to Jerusalem, 
he paid a local Bedouin chieftain "two caphars, 
one of Legune, one of Jenin". 

In the second half of the roth/x6th century, 
a new sandjak consisting of four ndhiyas, that of 
Ladidjün, was set up in northern Palestine, where the 
village of Ladjdjin formed part of the Khdss-i 
Pádisiáh. The number of its inhabitants had now 
risen to 41 Muslim households and one-fourth of its 
revenue amounted to 15,500 akčes yearly. The 
extant imperial firmáns addressed to the various 
officials in both the sandiak itself or in the Province 
of Damascus, exhibit the sultan's interest in main- 
taining law and order and in restoring fortifications 
in the area. 

The decline of Ladjdjün is associated with the 
eclipse of the Al Tarabay in 1677, and the rising 
importance of the Syrian coastlands, following the 
creation of the new province of Sidon in 1660 and 
the benefits arising there from the growing trade with 
Europe. This fact was recognised by the Bedouin 
clan of the Al Zaydani, who replaced the Al Tarabay 
and made Acre their principal town. Ladidjùn 
remained a centre of the sandjak and had its own 
mutasarrif (provincial governor), but nevertheless it 
Continued to lose importance to the coastal villages 
of Hayfa and Acre. [n 1940, the village had 1,103 
souls; nine years later, after the establishment of 


the state of Israel, Jewish settlement was established. 
in its environs reviving the old name of Megiddo. 

Ladidiün is further the name of a place to the 
east of modern al-Karak [qv] in Trans-Jordan, 
described by several geographers as a halting-place 
‘on the route to Mecca, 
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LADJIN (Licix), AL-MALIK AL-MANSOR. HUSAM 
AL-DIN, alias SHUKAVR or At-AsgkAm, Turkish 
Mamlük sultan. Originally a mamlak of al-Malik 
al-Mangür SAI b. Aybak, Ladiin was purchased after 
his master’s deposition ín 658/1259 by the future 
sultan Kalàwün (g4.], on whose accession he was 
raised to the amirate, and sent to Damascus as 
governor of the citadel (Dhu 'I-Hididia 678/April 
1280). His appointment alarmed the provincial 
governor, Sunkur al-Ashkar, who proclaimed himself 
sultan. The revolt was suppressed by an expedition- 
ary force from Egypt, and in Rab!“ 1 679/July 1280 
Ládiln was appointed governor of the province. His 
successful tenure of this office throughout the 
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remainder of Kaláwün's reign made him one of the 
most powerful magnates in the realm at the accession 
of al-Malik al-Ashraf Khalil in 689/1250, and the 
two regarded each other with mistrust. Ladjin 
headed the Damascus contingent at the siege of 
Acre, during which he was arrested and sent to 
Safad (Djumádi 1 690/May 1291). He was restored 
to favour, but in Shawwal 6o1/September 1292 he 
fled, fearing arrest, was captured by Arabs, and sent a 
prisoner to Cairo. Again released, he conspired with 
the vicegerent (nd'ib al-salfana) Baydara al-Mansüri 
and other malcontent amirs against the sultan, who 
was murdered during a hunting expedition (Mubar- 
ram 693/December 1293). The conspirators failed, 
however, in their further aim of placing Baydara on 
the throne; he was killed, and Ladjin abseonded. 
Khalil's infant brother, al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad, 
was installed as sultan with the vicegerent Kitbugha 
al-Mangirl as de facto ruler. In Ramagan/August, 
LadjIn emerged from hiding. Under his inspiration, 
Kutbughà usurped the sultanate (Muharram 694/ 
December 1294), and Ladin himself was invested as 
vieegerent. Kutbugha’s short reign was marked by 
dearth and famine in Egypt, and by the settlement 
in Palestine of numerous Oirat warriors with their 
families, fugitives from the Thin Ghazan after his 
overthrow of Baydà [q.v]. Since Kitbugha was 
himself a Mongol, the Turkish and Circassian amirs 
may have seen this immigration as a threat to their 
ascendancy. A faction headed by Ladjin deposed 
Kitbughà and installed Lagjin as sultan in Mubar- 
ram 696/Novemnber 1296. 

Recurrent crises of the Mamlak sultanate arose 
from the inveterate hostility between the mamidks 
of the reigning sultan and those of his predecessor, 
whom the new ruler invariably sought to displace 
in order to reward his own household and to secure 
his own position. In an attempt to safeguard them- 
selves, Ládjin's fellow-conspirators made an ac- 
cession compact with him by which he undertook to 
renounce the absolute discretion, the essence of the 
Toyal autocracy, and not to give his own mamiaks 
power over them. The absence of institutional 
sanctions for this compact soon rendered it nuil. 
‘Kafda 696/September 1297, the sultan 
fellow-conspirator, Karā Sunkur al- 
Mansüri, from the vicegerency, which he bestowed 
on his own mamiāk, Mankütamur. The tactless 
exercise of plenary powers by the new vicegerent 
antagonised the amirs, who had still more reason to 
be alarmed by the suitan's fiscal reforms. A cadastral 
survey and redistribution of i's in Egypt (ai- 
rawk al-Husdmi) was carried out in Djumada I- 
Radjab 697/March-April 1298, the first measure 
of this kind since Saladin’s time (572/1176). The 
sultan retained the previous categories of beneticia- 
ries, ie. the privy purse (al-bhdss), the amirs and the 
‘alka [q.v.), but whereas the allocation to the privy 
purse was unchanged, the other two categories were 
combined and given a smaller total assignment. 
The sultan was thus left with a surplus, free of the 
charges on the privy purse, on which he could 
maintain a new military force—an obvious threat 
to the power of the amirs. In the following months 
their resentment led to a conspiracy, and on the 
night of 11 Rabi* II 6g8/eve of rb January 1299 
Làdiin was murdered and Mankütamur put to death. 
After some days of uncertainty, al-Malik al-Nüsir 
Mubammad was restored as titular sultan, 
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LAGHOUAT (At-Aguway), Algerian town 
and oasis, administrative centre of a milaya (dis- 
trict), 420 km. to the south of Algiers (Jong. o° 30° E. 
[Paris], lat. 33° 48° N. Altitude: 787 m.). It was 
formerly the administrative centre of one of the 
four “Territories of the South” forming the region 
of Algeria administered under martial law, until 
the reform instituted by the law of 20 September 
1047 (Statut de l'Algérie). On account of its geo- 
graphical position, dominating the defence of the 
Sahara, as well as memories connected with the 
dramatic story of its conquest by the French (1844- 
52), not to mention its attractions as a centre of 
tourism, Laghouat has been the subject of numerous 
studies (see Bibl). On the other hand, the town 
‘occupies a position of eminence in the cultural and 
religious history of contemporary Algeria, especially 
as one of the very first focal points of orthodox 
teformism of the Salafiyya [g.v]. 

Population. Because of its isolated location, 
on the fringes of the desert, far removed from the 
main areas of economic activity in the north, Lagh- 
ouat has for a long time lived the uneventful life 
Of a self-contained oasis. Its small-scale economy 
was limited to the cultivation of palm-trees, sup- 
plemented by local craftsmanship (weaving of wool) 
and sheep-rearing, according to long-standing prac- 
tices of association between Laghouatis and Bedouin 
of neighbouring tribes (Larba‘ and Mkháirf). In this 
phase of economic stagnation, the population only 
grew at a very slow rate: from 7,000 in 1928, to 
11,999 in 1934, a rate of increase lower than that 
of the remainder of the Muslim population of Algeria. 
With independence (1962), and in spite of the 
departure of the Europeans (who numbered about a 
thousand) and of the jewish community (about 
600), the population of the town underwent a 
spectacular increase, this being due to the economic 
influx engendered by the hydrocarbon industry 
{particularly prospecting and exploitation of natural 
gas deposits in the area of Hasi Rmel, and heavy 
Toad traffic towards the oil-fields of the far south). 

Location. The town and the oasis are situated 
on the right bank of the Wadi Mzi, which descends 
from the Djabal ‘Amr and is absorbed into the 
Shatt Malkhir, in the Constantinian south. The 
oldest sectors are set out on the two slopes of two 
rocky outcrops, foothills of the Diabal Tizgrarin. 
The new town has developed to the north-west of 
these hills, and is steadily encroaching on the area of 
palm-plantations. The oasis itself extends in a semi- 
circle to the north-west and south-east of the town. 
The palms (about forty thousand trees) produce 
several excellent varieties of dates (but not the famous 
daglat nix) and constitute one of the main pillars of 
the local economy. Through its position on the 
central north-south (Algiers-Sahara) axis, which 
has become a vital artery for independent Algeria, 
and its location between the Oranian south and the 
Constantinian south, at the point of divergence of 
routes leading, to the west towards the territory of 
the Awlid Sidi "I-Shilch, to the east towards the 
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Ziban and the Biskra, to the south towards the 
Mzab (Ibàdl territory), then towards the oilfields 
(Has! Mas‘ad) on the one hand, and towards the 
main highway for penetration of the African con- 
tinent, the '*Trans-Sahara", on the other, Laghouat 
is at the centre of a considerable network of com- 
munications. 

History. In the 4th/roth century, there already 
existed on the banks of the Wadi Mzi a locality 
whose inhabitants, after acknowledging the authority 
of the Fatimids, took part in the revolt of AbG Yazid 
al-Nukkari [g.7.]. The neighbouring region was over- 
run by Berber tribes belonging to the family of the 
Maghràwa [p.v] (cf. Ibn Khaldin, Kité® al-<2bar, 
Algiers 1851, i, 64, Beirut 1956-9, vii, 96; Baron 
Me G. de Slane, Histoire des Berbires. . ., iii, 273). 
The Hilälian invasion brought into the region other 
tribes of the same race, notably the Ksel, fugitives 
from the Zab, who founded a village called Ben Bata 
(the misa "al-Düti" is still in use in Laghouat). 
Several other sour (Bu Mendala, Nadjal, Sidi 
Mimin, Badla, Kasbat Ftah) were built by other 
emigrés, some of Arab origin (Dwawda, Awlid Bü 
Zayyin), others from the Mzab. This collection of 
urban centres was known by the name Laghwaj/ 
Lakwdj, the latter orthography being the only one 
which corresponds in reality to the curent pro- 
nunciation in the Laghouati dialect. The modern 
form al-Aghway indicates a concern for conformity 
with the paradigms of Classical Arabic (ef. the model 
aff). Now the classical form ghawl/ghdf, plur. 
agkwij, is totally foreign to the linguistic usage of 
Laghouat and its surrounding neighbourhocd. In 
spite of the feeling of Arabism which is a feature of 
the collective consciousness, there is still evidence 
of an ancient Berber stock, in various forms: per- 
sonal names: numerous patronyms cited by Ibn 
Kbaldàn (cf. above) are still borne in Laghouat and 
its surroundings; toponymy: placenames of 
Berber consonance in the Laghouat region are too 
numerous to be mentioned (see the detailed maps 
agricultural sphere: the technical vocabulary of 
palm cultivation includes terms of Berber pedigree, 
particularly to denote fine varieties of dates (timdjtuh- 
Té, tissawet, taddalet, etc); social sphere: the 
iwiza (Berber thiwisi) has for a long time been a 
form of ritualised collective mutual aid (domestic 
tasks, weaving of wool, seasonal work in the oasis 
or the fields); and folklore: the old antagonism 
between sedentary Berbers and Arab tribesmen is 
still expressed ín the form of a satirica) folklore 
which perpetuates a more or less caricature image of 
“Arabs” (meaning Bedouin). 

Little is known of the social and political history 
of Laghouat unti] the 18th century. At the end of the. 
16th century, it paid tribute to the king of Morocco. 
In 1666, the ksour of Badla and Kagbat Ftah were 
abandoned, In 1698, a holy man, a native of Tlemcen, 
Sidi 'I-Hàdidi, took up residence in Ben Bata and 
sought to reconcile the rival factions, His moral 
authority extended to the people of three other 
ksour as well as to the neighbouring tribe of the 
Larba‘. Under his leadership, the people of Laghouat 
defeated the inhabitants of the ksar al-‘Assafiyya, 
but found themselves obliged to pay tribute to the 
sultan of Morocco, Mawliy lema (1672-1727 
[4.9.]), who eame and camped under the walls of 
the town in 1708. After the death of al-Hadjdi, the 
patron of the town (1151/1738), the history of 
Laghouat was reduced to that of confrontations 
between two parties who competed for political and 
religious superiority: the Awlid Serkin, inhabitants 


of the south-west quarter, allied to the Tigjaniyya 
1g-7.] and the Ablaf, the majority of them affiliated 
to the Kadiriyya [4] In the course of these 
internecine struggles which periodically brought 
bloodshed to the oasis, the Turks succeeded in having 
their supremacy recognised. From 1727, the Bey of 
Titri had, in effect, imposed an annual rent on the 
people of the Rsour. On the other hand, the Mzibis, 
expelled from the oasis where they had acquired a 
share of the plantations, formed a confederation 
with the nomads of the south, over which the 
Laghouatis triumphed thanks to the support of the 
Larbi (1752). This memorable episode seems to 
have put an end to a prolonged religious war, through 
the definitive elimination of Ibàdiyya from an oasis 
whole-heartedly attached to Malik? orthodoxy, over 
and above its ancestral discords. Towards the end of 
the 18th century, the Turks made an effort to re- 
assert their supremacy, from which thc Laghovatis 
had been gradually freeing themselves. Military 
‘expeditions were undertaken for the annual collection 
of taxes, with varying degrees of success, by the Bey 
of Medea, then by the Bey of Oran (1784 to 1802). 
In turns, the Ablàf and the Awlid Serkin were the 
object of favours or reprisals on the part of the Beys. 

The two parties were not slow to re-align them- 
selves with their respective allies, and the con- 
frontations resumed with even greater severity, 
until the day when the chieftain of the Ablaf, 
Ahmad b. Salim, having allied himself through 
marriage with one of the leading Serkin families, 
became master of Laghouat and of the neighbouring 
sour (1828). After a period of tranquillity, Laghouat 
became involved in the struggle of the amir ‘Abd 
al-Kadir against the French. The chieftain of the 
Awlid Serkin, al-Hidjdj al-*Arbi (descendant of the 
patron saint of the town) was appointed &ialifa by 
the amir, But he was unable to maintain his position 
and was obliged to flee to the Mzib, His successor, 
‘Abd al-Bakl, was no more fortanate, although he 
had a force of 700 regular soldiers and a piece of 
artillery. His policies met opposition from the civic 
leaders and caused a riot; he was forced to leave 
Laghouat (1839). Al-Hadjdj al-‘Arbl was appointed 
Khalifa for the second time. The same year, when 
the amir was forced to raise the siege of ‘Ayn Madi 
(after eight months) to regain control of the Tell, 
Abmad b. Salim and his partisans took the opportu- 
nity to rally their troops. The AAalifa al-Hadidj 
alarbl was overthrown and then captured, at 
Ksar alHtrân, where he was killed (1859). Thus 
restored to power in Laghouat, Abmad b. Salim 
entered into negotiations with the French (Col. 
Marey-Monge) to ask for recognition of his authority 
over southern Algeria (March 1844). This protectorate 
constitutes the first stage in the process of annexation 
‘of Laghouat, a process too long to be summarised 
(cf. R. Le Tourneau, Occupation de Laghouat par les 
Français (1844-1852), in Etudes Maghrébines. Mé- 
langes Ch. A. Julien, Paris 1964, 111-36). Following 
several expeditions (1844, 1847, 1852), the town was 
taken by storm on 4 December 1852, at the cost of 
heavy losses on both sides (more than 2,500 dead). 
The taking of Laghouat (on the orders of General 
Pelissier) was one of the bloodiest episodes in the 
conquest of Algeria. On the Algerian side, the memory 
of the martyrs never ceased to be honoured, in the 
guise of a semi-olkloristic, semi-religious ritual, 
until the time of independence. Alter its conquest 
and fortifications, Laghouat received a permanent 
garrison and became the operational base of the 
French in the south. 
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In its various phases, from the beginnings (4th/ 
roth century) to the eve of the contemporary period, 
the dramatic history of Laghouat has been a micro- 
cosm of the general history: (a) of the Central 
Maghrib, as depicted by the historian Ibn. Khaldün: 
chronic anarchy, with no respite for the population, 
exhausted by a perpetual struggle for survival inde- 
pendent of any aspiration for economic and cultural 
order, and any effort towards civilisation; (b) of 
modern Algeria under Turkish domination. Like all 
urban centres or tribes escaping direct control on the 
part ef the central authority (Algiers) and of its 
beyliks (Oran, Medea, Constantine), Laghouat had 
only the most distant connections with the Turkish 
administration, which was interested only in the 
collection of taxes (the regularity of which was 
determined by the relative strength of the sovereign 
power and its vassals); and (c) of French Algeria. 
After a rigorous conquest and a long period of 
pacification, the oasis of Laghouat was, for almost 
century, to be oriented towards the Sahara, as 
administrative centre of one of the four “Territories 
of the South" under military control, The population. 
of Laghouat and its environs thus lived on the fringe 
of northern Algeria, without becoming permeated by 
French influence. In the absence of a political will 
and sufficient means, the "moral conquest" by 
ineans of education and the exercise of republican. 
freedoms would seem to be a myth incompatible 
with colonial realities. Until the inter-war period 
(ci. the celebration of the “Centenary of Algeria" 
in 1930), the diffusion of French language and culture 
attained only insignificant proportions, even within 
the native Jewish community. For this reason, the 
traditional aspect of the Muslim society of Laghouat 
were preserved almost intact, With its natural 
connections with neighbouring Bedouin peoples 
(on account of pressing economic requirements), with 
the permanence of specific symbols of religious 
culture (a dozen mosques, some twenty Kur’anic 
schools), and the preponderance of shrines and 
institutions of religious mystics (Tidiaulyya, Kadiriy- 
ya, Shadhilivya, etc), Laghouat found itself well- 
equipped in its cultural resistance to the West. 
These socio-cultural features were to be reinforced, 
in the nineteen-twenties, by the reformist preachings 
of the Salafiyya. In fact, thanks to the prestige and 
the strong personality of the shaykk Mubarak al-MM 
(1897-1945), Laghouat became (from 1927) onward) 
one of the strongest centres of the reformist move- 
ment in Algeria, under the stimulus of the Associa- 
tion of Algerian Muslim ‘Utamd* and of its leader, 
the shaykh ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Bádis [g-.) (cf. A. 
Merad, Le réformisme musulman en Alger 
Paris 1967, 199-200). 
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LAHAD [see pann). 

LAHAWR (Lawonr), the principal city of 
the Pandjab (¢.0,], situated on the left bank of the 
Rawi about 700 feet above sea level, at lat. 31° 35^ 
N. and long. 74° 20’ E. Its strategic location in the 


fertile alluvial region of the upper Indus plain has 
guaranteed it an important rôle in Indian history, 
very often as a frontier stronghold and more recently 
as the capital of the Sikh [q.v.] empire. Since 1947 it 
has been included in the republic of Pakistan, of 
which itis the second largest city. 

t. History, Popular etymology connects the 
foundation of Lahawr with the mythical Lava (Loh), 
son of Rama, and the forms Lohawar (cf. Peshawar) 
and Lavapura have both been hypothesised by 
scholars, Cunningham (Ancient geog. of India, i, 
197-8) identifying it with the place Labokla ( < La- 
valaka) mentioned by Ptolemy. Yet another pos- 
sibility, Lahanagar, may have been preserved in 
the spelling Lahaniir which appears in the 7th/x3th 
century Kinin al-sa‘dayn of Amir Khusraw. It has 
also been identified with the anonymous flourishing 
city which the Chinese pilgrim Hsiian Ts'ang came 
upon around A.D. 630 on his way to Djalindhar. 

At one time confused with Lohara in Kashmir (see 
Sic M. Aurel Stein, Kalkasa's Rájatararigimi, West- 
minster 1900, li, 293, 298, 363-4), Lahawr is actually 
first mentioned in 372/982 in the Hudüd al-‘alam *, 
89-90, where we read that it was subject, although a 
| city populated exclusively by Hindus, to the Ku- 
| rayshite ruler of Multan [g.v.]. Possibly this is what 
| underlies a later tradition that at the time of the 
| first Ghaznawid invasion the capital of the Hindü- 
| ahah rulers of the western Pandjab had been moved 
from Lihawr to Siyalkef [gv]; and certainly 
Birüni, writing shortly afterwards, locates the 
capital of the Lahawr region at a place called Man- 
dhükür (ed. Sachau, ror; cf. the discussion in S. H. 
Hodivala, Studies in Indo-Muslim history, Bombay 
1039-57, i, 53). Lahawr was captured at an uncertain 
| date by Mabmüd of Ghazna (g.v.), who constructed a 
fortress there and allegedly renamed the city Mab- 
müdpür, though this is doubtful. Under his succes- 
sors it effectively became, as the administrative 
centre of the Indian provinces, the second capital 
of the Ghaznawid empire. The governor Abmad 
Yinaltigin rebelled in 424/1033, and in 435/1043-4 
Lahawr was subjected to a long and unsuccessful 
siege by a confederacy of Hindu princes. But it 
remained firmly in Ghaznawid hands, serving, after 
the loss of Ghazna itself in 558/rr63, as the capital 
until its capture by the Gbürids (g.v.] in s8ajrr87 put 
an end to the dynasty. 

On the murder of the Ghürid Mutizz al-Din 
Mubammad b. Sim in 602/1206, Lahawr became 
temporarily the capital of the Indian domain ruled 
by his slave Kutb al-Din Aybak [q.v.], but after his 
death it was disputed for some time among the other. 
former Ghürid officers Kubata. Yildiz, and Shams 


| al-Din Htutmish [g:.]. Hasan Nizimi in his Tädi 


aL-ma'üthir (Brit. Lib. ms. Add. 7,623, fole. 124b- 
1292) describes at great length its capture by Iltut- 
mnish's forces in 613/12t7, although Djalal al-Din 
Kh*arazmshah [g:.], who invaded the Pandjab a 
few years later, found a son of Kubāča in revolt 
against his father at Lahawr (Nasawi, ed. Houdas, 
text 9o), and it probably fell definitively to Itutmish 
shortly before Kubüfa's overthrow in 623/1228- 
Under llutmizh's weak successors [see pmr 
SctTANATE], the govenors of Lahawr were frequently 
in rebellion, and Kabir Khan Ayiz was virtually 
independent there in 639/1241, when Láhawr was 
taken and sacked by the Mongols, They did not 
follow up their victory, abandoning the city im- 
mediately, but around 6sr/rz53, in the course of 
another inroad, they installed at Lahawr the renegade 
| prince Dialil al-Din Mastid b. Iltutmish. Sub- 
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sequently, however, it appears again as part of the 
Dihl! Sultanate under its governor Shir Khan, who is 
credited by the historian Barani (Ta'rith-i Firts- 
gkáhi, ed. S. A. Khán, Calcutta 1860-2, Bibl. Indica, 
65) with numerous military successes against the 
Mongols, The city was restored by the Sultin 
Ghiy&i al-Din Balban [p in Suppl] soon after 
his accession in 664/1266, but Lahawr was to remain. 
for some decades a frontier region subject to regular 
Mongol attacks and seems to have been replaced as an 
administrative centre by Déópálpür. It attained to a 
temporary prominence once more early in the 8th 
14th century under the governorship of Ghāzi 
Malik, who himself ascended the throne of Dihll in 
720/1320 as Ghiyath al-Din Tughluk [¢.0.}. In the 
reign of his son Mubammad [2], however, the 
district was ravaged by the Caghatay kbán Tar- 
maghirin around 729/320, and a few years later 
Lahawr was occupied by a Mongol chief named 
Hülečü [see #OLAcO) in alliance with the Khokars 
(g-0.J: the brutal reprisals against the populace by 
Mubammad’s forces are mentioned by Ibn Battüta 
(iii, 333). After this, its history is again obscure until 
the tum of the century, when Shaykhā Khokar, 
who had been appointed governor of Lahawr by 
Malmüd Shah Tughluk, made a timely submission 
to Timùr (801/1398), but on showing signs of disaffec- 
tion was suppressed by an army under the conqueror's 
grandson Pir Muhammad b, Djahangir. 

Lahawr was included in the territory conferred by 
Timér upon Khidr Khan, who in 817/t414 seized 
power in Dihi and established the Sayyid dynasty. 
Under his successor Mubarak Shih, the city was 
twice attacked by the Khokars, now led by Shaykha’s 
son Diasrat, while at the same time the Afghan 
Lodis [pi] were beginning to encroach upon the 
Pandjáb. In 845/r44r Mubammad Shah Sayyid, in 
an effort to curb the power of the Khokars, granted 
Lahawr to Bahlül Lodi, who repaid the Sayyids by 
supplanting them at Dihli ten years later. During the 
Lodi era, the province continued to enjoy a quasi- 
independence. It was the sultan's kinsman Dawlat 
Khan Lodi, governor of the Pandjàb, who encouraged 
the designs of Babur [p..] on Hindüstán, leading 
to the occupation of Lahawr by the Mughals in 
930/1524, On the outbreak of the rebellion of Shir 
Shah Sür, Babur's son and successor Humiyan fled to 
Lahawr, which he had been compelled at an carlier 
date to vede to his brother Kamran Mirza, The two 
Mughal princes were unable to hold the Pandjab, and 
abandoned it to Shir Shah (947/1540), with the result 
that Lahawr once again enjoyed a period of Afghan 
rule. Shir Shih is said to have regretted on his death- 
bed that he had not razed the city, in view of its 
strategic value to an invader from the northwest, a 
sentiment doubtless echoed by his ephemeral 
successors when Humayan reoccupied Lahawr in 
Rabi I1 962/February 1555. 

With the restoration of Mughal rule, Lühawr 
entered on the era of its greatest prosperity, to which 
belong also its principal monuments (see below). 
Abu 'l-Faql in his Akar-náwa testifies to its flourish- 
ing condition under Akbar, who used it as his 
headquarters for his expeditions against Kashmir, 
Sind and Kandahár in the period 992-1006/1584:98. 
Tt was here that he received in 1595 the Portuguese 
Jesuit missionaries who were later, under his son 
Diabángir, to build the church and school which 
were destroyed by Shih Djahàn. Diahànglr actually 
made Lihawr his capital from 1031/1625, and it 
continued as such for most of the reign of Shih 
Diahàn, who was particularly attached to it as his 


birthplace, establishing a carpet manufactory and 
renovating the dawlat-Mna. During the period of 
its apogee, Lahawr continued to serve at intervals as a. 
centre of disaffection, Akbar had to march to its 
relief when besieged by his half-brother Muhammad 
Hakim Mirza in 974/1566-7, and under his successors 
it was several times used as a base by aspirants to 
the imperial dignity: by Khusraw at the outset of 
Diahángir's reign (1015/1606), by Shahriyar on the 
accession of Shah Djahán (1037/1628), and by Dara 
Shukóh on that of AwrangzIb (1068/1658). 

Lahaws's importance declined under Awrangzlb, 
who resided there less than his predecessors, though it 
continued to be styled Dr al-saljana and the 
emperar was responsible for the construction of the 
Diámi* Masdjid, with which the city's architectural 
history is usually assumed to have terminated. 
Bernier, however, visiting Lahawr in 1665, gives the 
impression that it was already decaying and that 
large areas were in ruins. And with Awrangzib's 
death, the region swiftly became a prey to the rising 
power of the Sikhs. 

In rr23/171t the Mughal emperor Bahadur Shah I 
arrived at Lahawr in the course of a campaign 
designed to crush the first Sikh insurrection under 
Banda, which was threatening the city, but died 
before he could achieve his object, The struggle for 
the succession between Djahándár Shih and ‘Azim 
al-Shan in rz24/1712 was actually fought out in the 
vicinity of L&hawr, and it was not until the reign of 
Farrukh-siyar (1124-31/1713-19) that further action 
could be taken against the Sikhs. They were ruthlessly 
suppressed in a series of expeditious mounted by the 
governors of the Pandjab, ‘Abd al-Samad Khén and 
his son and successor Zakariyyá Khan, the activities 
of the latter winning Lahawr the nickname of 
Shakidgandj. Zakariyya submitted to Nadir Shah 
{g.] in Shawwal 1150/January-February 1738, but 
recovered his independence once the Persian monarch 
had withdrawn from India. After the governor's 
death in 1158/1745, however, his sons engaged in a 
struggle for power, as a result of which the Afghin 
Abmad Shih Durrant (g.v.) was able to launch his 
first invasion of the Pangjib and occupy the city in 
Muharram rx6r/January 1748. On his departure, 
the court of Dih entrusted Lahawr to Mu‘in al-Mulk, 
surnamed Mir Mannü, son of the wasir Kamar al-Din, 
but he was shortly obliged to submit to the Afghans; 
and following a further invasion by Ahmad Shih 
in the winter of r165/1751-2, the Mughal emperor 
signed a treaty whereby Lihawr passed into the 
Afghan sphere of influence. This did not prevent 
the Dihli wazir Ghàzi al-Din *Imád al-Mulk from 
invading the Pandjdb in 1169/1756, seizing Libawr 
from Mir Mannü's widow, who had endeavoured to 
secure recognition from both Dihll and Kabul, and 
installing as governor Adina Beg. Ahmad Shah 
was thereby provoked into reoccupying the city in 
the following winter and establishing there his son 
Timar Shah. During this time, the Sikhs are found 
assisting’ Adina Beg and his allies the Marathas 
against the Afghüns. Together they expelled TImür 
in 1171/1758 and repulsed another Afghin attempt 
on the city in 1172/1759. When Abmad Shih de- 
cisively crushed the Marathas at Pánlpat [q.s] in 
1174/1761 and again took Lihawr, it was the Sikhs 
who were the ultimate beneficiaries of the victory. 
On his withdrawal, they simply reoccupied the city, 
and did so again after each of two further Afghán. 
invasions, finally securing it in 1181/1767. For the 
next thirty years Lahawr was governed by a trium- 
virate of Sikh chieftains, whose rule was disturbed 
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‘only by two temporary Afghan occupations under 
Abmad's grandson Zain Shah in 1211/1796 and 
1213/1798-9. During the second of these invasions, 
the Sikh chief Randift Singh negotiated with the 
Afghans for the office of sübaddr of L&hawr, but 
it was not until Safar 1214/July 1799 that ho was 
able to wrest it from its three Sikh lords, who had 
meanwhile retaken it in the wake of Zaman Shah's 
retreat, 

Under the rule of Rangjit Singh, proclaimed 
mahárüdja of the Pandjüb in 1802, Lahawr, as his 
capital, recovered something of its lost prestige. He 
repaired its walls, and embarked upon a programme 
of construction works which did much to re- 
habilitate the city. On his death in r839, it passed 
among various members of his family until the 
accession of Dalip Singh in 1843, but the Sikh 
government soon became embroiled in its first war 
with the British, and by the terms of the two treaties 
of Lahawr, in March and December 1846, Dalip 
Singh had to accept a temporary British garrison into 
his capital and a permanent British Resident in the 
person of Colonel Henry Lawrence. In March :849, as 
a result of the second war with the British and Dalip 
Singh's deposition, Làhawr was formally incorporated 
in the British empire. The city remained compara- 
tively quiet at the time of the Indian Mutiny in 1857, 
though it was the scene of numerous disturbances. 
during the twenties and thirties of the present 
century, with the rise of the Congress Movement 
and the conflicting claims of the Muslim League. 
In the partition of 1947, despite Sikh hopes of 
separate statehood for the Pandjab, the city and 
most of its district were allotted to Pakistan, From 
1955 it was the capital of West Pákistán, and since 
1970 it has been the capitel of the new province 
of the Pandjàb. 

During this century Lihawr has undergone a 
considerable expansion. Ia r90r its population stood 
at less than a quarter of a million, but at the 196r 
census it had reached 1,296,477 and in 1971 was 
estimated at 1,985,800 (all these figures include the 
cantonment), Tt consists essentially of the old city, 
the Anglicised quarters and the cantonment (formerly 
called Miyān Mir} added during the late roth and 
carly zoth centuries, and the industrial areas which 
have grown up over the last few decades. First linked 
by rail to Amritsar in 1861, Labawr is now well 
integrated into Pakistan's railway network, being 
situated on the main line from Karāči to Peshawar, 
and is also accessible by air. Tt is an important 
educational centre, possessing two universities. 
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(P. Jackson) 

2. Monuments. The architectural history of 
Lahawr can be traced substantially from the Mughal 
administration. Tombs remaining from earlier periods 
have undergone such extensive alteration that their 
interest lies mainly in their inscriptions. Among 
these are the graves of Abu ‘I-Hasan ‘AN Hudjwirt 
(à. 465/1072 [g.v.]), called Data Gandj-bakhsh, 
Kutb al-Din Aybak (d. 6o7/z2x0 [qs] near the 
Lawhirt (sic) Gate, Pir Balkhi (d. 677/:239?), of 
which the small domed budjra may be original, and 
Sayyid Sí (d. 786/r384); the tomb of Sayyid 
Muhammad Ishak Küzarünl, or Miyán Padshah 
(d. 788/1386) is preserved in the sah of the Masdjid-i 
Wazir Kin. Of the eighty-four tombs in the city 
listed by Cisbti, few in fact survive. No trace has been 
found, either, of the victory tower at the Fort and 
the mud-brick mosque knowa as Khishti Masdjid 
said by Fakhri Mudabbir to have been built by 
Mabmüd of Ghazna [q.v], or the Kasri Humáyünt 
of Kutb ai-Din Aybak. There is, however, an im- 
pressive mihrib from the Sultanate period which 
appears to have been the focus of an “dgh near 
Cah Miri. The pishik [q.v.], 7.4 m high, is sur- 
rounded by a band of geometric interlace; the 
semidome within the arch is reticulated to match, 
as is its central arched recess, and the squinches on 
either side have simple nets of groins, with hoods in 
floral relie. This decoration, which shares some 
features with Timürid work, is carried out in plaster. 
on a brick core. Burnt brick is in fact typical of 
Lihawr, as of the Pandjüb as a whole, for want of 
local stone: it is usually covered with a revetment of 
cut plaster or tilework which conceals the structure, 
while stressing its main lines. 

The Fort (Kila) which still dominates the city 
centre has been shown by excavations (19$9 ft.) 
to rest on strata dating back to the Ghaznavid 
occupation; the fort of Ghürid times, and those 
rebuilt by Balban and Mubirak Shih in 666/:267 
ard Sas/t422 were presumably on the same site 
near the northwest corner of the former city wall. 
The present structure was begun by Akbar (ca. 
974/1566) white work at Age’ Fort was still in band, 
He extended the site to the bank of the Rawi in 
the north, maintaining the level by an elaborate 
undeccroft, and enclosing a rectangle of about 340 by 
427 m with walls that still exist to the north, east, 
and south. The twin polygonal towers of the Mas- 
djidi Darwàza (Panjabi: Masti Darwiza) are 
panelied in blind arches like the Dihit Gate at Agra, 
here offset vertically, and their rhythm continues 
throughout the north wall. Of Akbar's palace we 
know only that iis Dawlat-bhaaa-yi Amm had a 
courtyard enclosed by 114 bays (fan [gv] or 
aywdn). The Djharókhà balcony which still 
overlooks the site may be of this date. Akbar also 
built the city wall with its thirteen gates, now largely 
demolished or replaced. The early phase of building 
at the Fort was completed by Djahánglr in 1027/1618 
with a courtyard of private apartments in the same 
trabeated style, with faceted pillars and intricately 
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carved surfaces of Mathura stone; the chadidié 
brackets with their profusion of elephants, lions and 
Peacocks owe much to Hindu timber-work. The 
architect responsible for this complex, “Abd al-Karim 
Ma‘mdr Kbán, appears also to have carried out the 
remarkable and unorthodox cladding of panels in 
mosaics of cut glazed tiles, on the north, and later 
the west walls, with the semi-octagonal Shàh Burj, 
between 1034/1624-5 and 1041/16312. Their brilliant 
colours, which exiend the range previously used 
in the Pandjab from dark blue, azure and white to 
include yellows, brown and green, depict courtiers, 
scenes of hunting, elephant fights, battle and myth. 
The Diwan-i ‘Amm of forty columns ordered by 
‘Shahgjahan in 1037/1628 follows the pattern of its 
contemporary at Agra; its present form was re- 
constructed by the British in 1846, but fragments 
of two ceremonial railings survive. Shahdjahan, 
dissatisfied with the existing scheme, raised the level 
of the earlier work, and built a new group of private 
apartments inside the Shah Burdj, including the 
Shish Mahall of white marble set off with pietra 
dura inlay of floral motifs, opening onto the court 
through five bays with paired columns supporting 
engrailed arches in the fully-developed marble style: 
it rises to double height, with a ceiling of convex 
glass set in gypsum plaster (dyina-kári), the walls 
now being Sikh work. To its west is a marble pavilion, 
the Bangli (Nawlakha), that reproduces a 
Bengali hut with its gridwork walls and arching 
rool, again inset with semi-precious stones (parzim 
irl). In 1043/2633 he had the Diwan-i Khass 
and Kh abg ah replaced, the former with a marble 
hall five bays by five, anticipating that at Dihl 
[q..] in layout, with open arcades surrounding an 
inner hall, and a parapet inlaid to simulate merlons. 
The Moti Masdiid (ca. 1645) makes finely re- 
strained use of marble as the first of the three Pearl 
Mosques (cf. Agri 1648-54, Dihi ca. 1660); its 
PishMáh frames a four-centred arch that contrasts 
‘with the cusped ones on either side, and the three 
domes rise from strong cavetto mouldings in a 
rounded profile recalling Humáyün's tomb, though 
crowned with a small pointed lotus. The round towers 
of Awrangüb's ‘Alamgir! Gate (ro84/1673-4) 
rise vigorously from a swelling Jotus-petal base in 
broad gadroons to leaf-like merlons, and each is 
capped with a light Zlatri to counter the upthcust. 

The Mosque of Maryam Zamáni, built for 
Djahangir’s mother in 1023/1614, follows the estab- 
lished scheme of a five-arched prayer hall, with a 
tall semi-domed pishtak, and five domes supported 
on massive brickwork piers, Square towers at the 
angles carry domed lanterns, The stilted central 
dome, less overpowering than that at Fatbpur 
Sikri, has an inner shell of stucco; extensive use is 
made of squinch nets and honeycomb squinches, and 
the interior has the finest floral painting in Pakistan, 
on incised plaster. The prayer hall of the Masai id-i 
Wazir Khan (1044/2634) is of the same type, 
with four-centred arches, doubleshelled Lédt 
domes—albeit of an improved shape—and deep piers 
separating the façade from the domes, The court- 
yard is much longer and arcaded with stout oc- 
lagonal minarets, capped with chatris and set on 
squared bases: the first use of such towers, it seems, 
for a Mughal mosque. The main gate is enlarged to 
house the domed, octagonal central chamber of a 
bazaar street. The brickwork is extensively panelled, 
and its grids house flat panels of cut mosaic tile 
{see käsni] on the surfaces of the gates, prayer-hall 
and minarets, with flowers, trees, tendrils and 


inscriptions in an inventive but strongly Iranian 
display. The building achieves great distinction in 
contrasting this vivacious decoration with the robust 
composition of the structure. Inside, the mosaic 
is replaced by paint. A Jammdm of the same date, 
and Iranian in type, still exists near the Dihl Gate, 
‘These elements are readjusted in the much smaller 
mosque of Dai Anga (1045/1635), where the three 
frontal arches are engrailed, the domes articulated 
with cavetto mouldings well above the parapet, 
and the hall is limited at either end by the massive 
square bases for minarets with lanterns that have 
been rebuilt this century; exceptionally, tile mosaic 
is used insice as well as out. Its form is close to that 
of the mosque and its counter-image flanking the 
Tadj Maball (ca. 1632-47). The mosque of Mubam- 
mad Sli (g.v.] the historian and calligrapher 
(1070/1659) is also tiled, and remarkable for its 
inscriptions. The Bádshahi Masdjid (1084/1673), 
Awrangzib's finest building, combines local tradition 
with experience from the Djimi* Masdjid at Dihli 
(1059/1649) [see Dit]. From the former come the 
octagonal minarets at the courtyard corners, the 
smaller ones at the angles of the prayer hall, and the 
recessed panelling; from the latter are drawn the 
plan, the raised plinth with steps and gateway, 
the bulbous domes, and the handling of the fegade. 
The brick structure is faced throughout in red 
sandstone, and white marble for the domes; the 
interior is decorated with floral reliefs in lime plaster 
(munabbat-Adri), and painted, with almost Rococo 
delicacy. 

Tombs. The tomb of Shaykh Masa Ahangar 
(ca. 1560?) whose squat dome on a cylindrical drum 
rests on a square, panelled cell, provides unique 
evidence of earlier tilework in the city: the dome is 
tiled in green horizontal courses, and the upper part 
of the walls in square tiles set diagonally, with 
floral motifs in blue and white. The squared mass of 
Djahángir's Tomb at Shahdara (completed ca. 
1046/1637) is derived from the base of Akbar’s 
tomb [see icri], with the same number of arches 
and projecting bays at the centre of each side. 
Its red stone façades are inlaid with white and black 
marble in magpie elegance within the usual grid, 
and the tall octagonal comer towers are patterned 
in chevrons of white and yellow between four 
balconies. The absence of a central pavilion on the 
roof destroys the composition: the original arrange- 
ment is uncertain. A finely inscribed cenotaph lies 
in an octagonal central chamber with floor and walls 
all in superb pietra dura. This single-storey form is 
repeated at half-size im the tomb of his empress 
Nardiahan (d. 1055/1645) nearby, built by herself; 
no vestige of its original surface remains on the 
brickwork core. D4? 1 Angá's Tomb (1082/1671-2) 
in the Gulabi Bigh is also square, with gridwork 
walls and a square Chatri on each corner; the plan 
however incorporates a cross-shaped tomb chamber, 
with calligraphy by Mubammad Sálib in the coving, 
and an ambulatory with octagonal corner cells. A 
central dome shaped like those of Wazir Khan's 
Mosque is patterned in chevrous of white and dark 
blue tiles, and its tall drum with floral motifs. 

A series of octagonal tombs begins with that of 
Andrkali (roz4/r613), built by Djabángir for a 
former love. It has octagonal, panelled corner towers 
with lafris at roof level, arched walls rising through 
two stories, and a dome of this same profile. It 
suffered yarious alterations when adapted for a 
church in 1851. Entrances formerly alternated with 
octagonal corner cells around a central octagon, 
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with the cenotaph, carved in bold relief, at the middle. 
The tomb of Asaf Khan (d. 1051/1641 [g.v.]) at 
Shihdara has a single octagonal chamber, and a 
semi-domed arched recess on each external face 
around it. The reveals once had dados of square 
painted tiles, unique in this reign, and the squinch 
nets were enhanced with mosaic tile; the tall bulbous 
dome, now stripped of its white marble, was con- 
temporary with that of the Tadj Mahall. The cenotaph 
is modelled on that of Djabángir, below a munabbal- 
hari vault. Ali Mardàn Khán's tomb (ca. 1650), 
built for his mother, is similar in plan, but is crowned 
with a dome of the earlier type on a tall drum, 
balanced, Sürlstyle, by a chatri set above every 
angle of the octagon. Once more the veneers have 
been stripped by the Sikhs, but there are traces of a 
floral marble inlay on the dome. The Mausoleum of 
Sharaf al-Nis3? Bēgam (d. 1158/1745), called Sarw- 
wala Makbara, is a low tower, square in plan, 
whose walls are relieved by a frieze of cypress trees 
(sarw) 2.2 m high in glazed tilework around a tomb 
chamber at the upper level, surmounted by a hadidja 
and a hipped square dome. That of Sir Muhammad 
Ikbal, designed by Nawwab Zayn Yardjang Bahadur 
in x951, is a severe orthogonal cell with battered 
walls, set off by mouldings around a strong plinth 
and Ghadjdja, and deep openings, reminiscent of 
Tughluk building yet somewhat Germanic; the 
white marble interior is carved in ornamental 
relief and lines from his Zabür-i ‘Adium. 

The gardens associated with these buildings, all 
but obliterated and requiring extensive restoration 
on Lord Curzon’s initiative, have lost their original 
planting, but still display the éérbdgh layout, with 
causeways patterned in local brickwork set between 
regularly-spaced cypresses. The first, planted by 
Mirza Kamran on the bank of the Raw! (ca. 1530-40) 
has disappeared, but its summerhouse, a baradari, 
survives in midstream. Nürdjahàn's Bagh-i Dil 
kughà, adapted for her husband's tomb at the 
centre, has each of the four quarters subdivided into 
four square plots, with canals and tanks at the 
intersections, within a huge walled enclosure. 
The Bagh-i Shalimar (see sustan. ii), completed 
in 1052/1642, and like its namesake at Dihli inspired 
by the eponym in Kashiulr [4] was originally 
entered at the lowest terrace, allowing movement, 
as in the palace, through successively more private 
areas, past cascades backed by lamp-niches, a 
fakkzih set in a tank, and 450 fountains. The 
Had itr! Bagh, formerly a sardy built by Awrangzib, 
is apparently Sikh work, 

Three gateways clad in mosaic tile have survived 
the gardens to which they once led. The Cawburdji 
(1056/1646), with four corner towers like those of 
Wazir Khán's mosque, but more attenuated and 
lacking fhatris, has cleanly-cut archways set 
in a gridded surface. The Gulàbi Bagh Gate 
(1066/1635) follows a similar scheme, but with 
angle-shafts in place of the towers, and with cusping 
of the upper arches. The undated gate at Nawànkót 
(ca. 1650) has the panelled corners left unbroken as 
support for its twelve-pillared Zhairis, remarkable 
for their gadrconed, green-tiled domes. 
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LAHDJ, colloquially called Lahidj, a town 

and area of south-western Arabia, now situated 
in the second governorate of the People's Democratie 


remains and antiquities, Lahore 1892; H.R. | Republic of Yemen. The town, also known as 
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al-Hawta, lies between the two tributaries of the 
Wadi Tuban, al-Wadi al-Kabir and al-WAdI al-Saghir, 
about 25 miles north-west of Aden. The town is 
surrounded by a fertile area which is cultivated by 
means of an elaborate system of irrigation using 
the water of the wadis and also of wells, Date- 
palms abound, as well as cereal crops and vegetables. 
In fairly recent years too, cotton has become an 
important addition to the local agricultural economy. 

Definition. Inearly Islamic, mediaeval and later 
times, Labdj comprised a whole area to the north 
and north-west of Aden and formed a joint fief 
with Abyan which at that time must have extended 
much further westwards to the north and north-east 
of Aden than the present-day area of the same name. 
Perhaps Labgj and Abyan in those times might have 
been divided by a line drawn due north from Aden, 
with the former on the western side and the latter 
on the eastern. It seems that the area of Labdj 
remained as described above until the late roth 
century, when the then sultan of Lahdj occupied 
the territories of the Subayba, the tribal group 
inhabiting the territory between Labdj proper 
and Bab al-Mandab. Thus the Lahdj sultanate was 
composed of historic Labdj and Subaybi territory. 

History. The genealogists connect the geo- 
graphical name with the Himyar, Lahdj b. Wall b. 
al-Ghawth b. Katan b. “Arib b. Zuhayr b. Abyan b. 
al-Humaysat. 

After the Yemen had been won for Islam, Labdj 
shared the fortunes of this extensive province of 
the Arab empire. Lahdj thus passed with the Yemen 
to the Umayyads and then to the ‘Abbisids, though 
in early times governors in San‘a? and Hadramawt 
must have had little control in the area. In 203/818-19. 
the caliph al-Ma^mün appointed Muhammad b. 
‘Abd Allah b. Ziyàd as governor of the Yemen. 
He was the founder of the Ziyadid dynasty and 
built the Tihama town of Zabid, which was to be 
their capital until 4o2/rors-12. Labdj, with Aden, 
Abyan, Hadramawt and al-Shibr, passed into the 
hands of the Band Ma‘n in the time of the Abys- 
sinian slaves who ruled Ziyidid territory when the 
dynasty came to an end, In 454/1062-3, Aden came 
under the contro! of the Isma‘ill ‘Alf b. Mubammad 
al-Sulaybi, though the Ma‘nids were left in effective 
control until his death in 473/ro8o-r, when his son, 
al-Mukarram Abmad, reclaimed the area. Abmad 
installed as rulers of Aden and the neighbouring 
area al Abbis and al-Masüd, the two Zuray‘ids, 
in return for their past services to the IsmAcili 
cause in the Yemen on behalf of the Sulaybids, The 
Zuray‘ids remained in power until the entry of the 
Ayyübids from Egypt into the Yemen in 569/1175. 
Labdj, with Aden and indeed the rest of the Yemen, 
thus came under the control of the Ayyabids (569- 
626/173-1228) and their successors, the Rasülids 
(626-838/1228-1454), who were followed by the 
Tähirids (858-ca. 954/454-ca. 1547). 

"The expeditionary force led by Husayn al-Mushrif 
which the Mamlük Sultan Kangawh al-Ghawrl sent 
at the request of the Tahirid Sultan ‘Amir b. ‘Abd 
al-Wabhab to prevent the encroachment of the 
Portuguese in the Red Sea, and which conquered a 
great part of the Yemen, only paved the way for 
the Turks. In 945/1535 the Turkish governor of 
Kulzum, Sulayman Pasha, set out with a fleet and 
took Aden, which thus belonged to the Turkish 
empire until in 1045/1635 the Turks had to leave 
the Yemen to the Zaydl Imams. 

In 1141/1728, however, the “Abdal! tribal leader, 
Fadi b. “Al b. Fad) b. Sálib b. Salim, made himself 


independent of the Zaydis and made Labdj the 
capital of his territory. Thus the area remained under 
the *Abdali house down to the evacuation of south- 
western Arabia by the British in 1967. With the 
arrival of the British under Captain S. B. Haines in 
1839, wheu the Labdj sultan also controlled Aden, 
the latter was ceded to the Government of Bombay. 
As already mentioned, the vast area of the Subayba 
fell under their sway in the late roth century. By 
the time of the formal signing of the agreement with 
the British Government to inaugurate the Federation 
of the Amirates of the South in r959, the Lahdj 
‘sultan Fad! b. “Ali, as ruler of the senior state in the 
Western Aden Protectorate, held the key portfolio of 
Federal Minister of Defence and continued in that 
post until the collapse of the Federation and declara- 
tion of the new Republic in 1967. 
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LAHIDJAN. 1. A town in the Caspian coastal 
province of Gilan (¢.v.] in north-western Persia, 
im long. 50° 0” 20” E. and lat, 37° 12° 30” N. It is 
situated on the plain to the east of the lower reaches 
of the Safid-Rüd and to the north of the Dulfek 
mountain, and on the small river Com-khala or 
Purdesar, but at some 14 miles/2o km. from the 
Caspian Sea shore. 

Lahidjan does not seem to have been known as 
such to the earliest Arabic geographers, though 
legend was to attribute its foundation to Lahldj b. 
Sim b. Nab. It does, however, appear in the Persian 
Hudád al-alam (372/982) as Latdjan, one of seven 
"large districts" (Le. it was not yet a town) of the 
south-eastern part of Gilân, that known locally as 
Biya-pish ("this side of the water", biya cognate 
as opposed to 
iya-pas ("beyond the water") on the north-western 
side of the Safid-Rüd, which bad Füman (q.v.] and 
Rasht [¢v.] as its centres (tr. Minorsky, 137, § 32. 
25, tomm. 388-90; on this passage of the Hudid 
ab*ilom, see Barthold, in Izvestiya Kavkaz. Istor.- 
Arkheol. Instituta, vi [1927], 63-6). In ancient times, 
the Safid-Rüd or Amardus River [see wIzlL OzEN] 
had formed the frontier between the Amardoi or 
Mardi to the east and the Gelai or Kadusioi to the 
west; see F.C. Andreas, in Pauly-Wissowa, i/2, 
1729-33, V. Amardos. 

During the middle years of the 3rd/oth century, 
Lahidjan district formed part of the dominions, 
straddling Glân and the mountainous hinterland of 
Daylam [g.v.], of the Djastánid or Djustinid Wah- 
sidan b. Djastin (still alive in 259/873, according to 
al-Tabarl, iii, 1880; see also Sayyid Ahmad Kasravi, 
Shahhriyárün-i gum-ndm, Tehran 1335/1956, i, 25); 
the rulers of Biya-pish were generally able to extend 
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their power up from the plain into the mountains, 
and even at times over them to the south of the 
Elburz (as was to be the case with the Kar-Kiya^T 
Sayyids, see below). 

There then arose in Biya-plsh a family ruling 
from Kütum or Hütum in the Ran-i Kah district, 
whose centre is Langarüd to the east of Lihidjin. 
This line was founded by the ‘Alid Nasir al-Din 
al-Hasan b. “AN al-Utrüsh (d. 304/917) [gr], who 
introduced Zaydt Shi‘ism into the Caspian region; 
the eastern part of Glin, sc. Biya-plsh, thus became 
strongly affected by ShI*ism, whereas Sunni doctrines, 
including Hanbalism, remained dominant in Biya-pas. 
The wider political authority of al-Utrüsh's family 
shrank during the middle decades of the 4th/roth 
century, and became concentrated more on Taba- 
ristan or Mazandarin to the east, but the Nasirid 
Sayyids remained influential in the Caspian region 
because of their religious prestige. The history of 
Lahidjan in the sueceeding period is obscure; but 
it is probable that the Djastánids re-asserted their 
authority there after the highland region of Daylam 
had passed into the hands of the Muslfiride or 
Sallarids or Langarids (the latter form better than 
“Kangarids") of Tarum [see musAriets and 
Tiruw], and it was the Djastánid “king of Daylam” 
who submitted at Kazwin to the incoming Saldjdke 
Toghell Beg in 434/1042-3 (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 348). 

Subsequently, we find a family of local origin 
called the Nasirwands ruling Biya-plsh from 
Lahidjan. The story of their origin from Mabmüd 
of Ghazna's brother Nasir al-Dawla b. Sebüktigin 
retailed by Abu "l-Kàsim ‘Abd Allah b. ‘All Kashant 
in his Tari&de-i Oldjeytü is wholly fanciful, and the 
name Nasirwand obviously relates to a connection, 
real or supposed, with Nasir al-Din al-Utrash's | 
tenure of power there. In the time of the Mongol 
U-Khan Hülegü, the Nisirwand Djamāl al-Din | 
Sa'lük b. Sal was ruler in Lahigjan; some decades 
later, in Öldjeytü’s reign, the family was divided into 
two branches, that of Sa‘lak b. Salar in Katum, 
and that of Naw-Padisháh or Shih-i Naw in Labldjan. 
The latter submitted to the Il-Khanid when he 
appeared in Gllin and at Lihidjin specifically in 
T06/r306-7, receiving in marriage the daughter of 
à Mongol commander and being granted suzerainty 
over the other local princes of Gilān; Rashid al-Din 
also testifies to Naw-Pàdigháh's riches and prestige at 
this time, Lahtgiin itself flourished, and Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi describes Libldjón and Füman as the two | 
chief towns of Gilin: in the vicinity of Lahidjan | 
silk cultivation and weaving were actively pursued, | 
and com, rice, oranges and other sub-tropical 
fruits were grown (Nuzhat al-bulüb, ed. Le Strange, 
162-5, t. 158-9; R.B, Serjeant, Islamic textiles, 
material for a hislory wp to the Mongol conquest, | 
Beirut 1972, 71). | 

Biya-plsh was racked by warfare between the | 
various local chiefs during the course of the 8tb/zsth | 
century, and by 792/1390 the rule of the Nasirwands, 
already once interrupted in Lahldjan, foundered 
completely, and Sayyid Hädi Kiya became master 
of Biya-pish, The Kar-Kiya" Sayyids ruled there 
from 769/1367-8 (with a brief revanche shortly after 
this by the last Nasirwands) till rooo/r5o2, the first 
‘of the family to make himself completely independent 
being Sayyid Amir Kiya (for a genealogical table of | 
the family, see H.L. Rabino, in JA, cexxxvii 
[1949], at pp. 322-3). His son Sayyid ‘Ali Kiya, with 
the help of the Mar‘ashi Sayyids of Mazandaran, 
made himself master of all Biya-pish, and extended 
as far ss Kezwin, Tárum and Shamirin; and Sayyid 


Radi Kiya (d. 829/1426) chased out of the mountains 
south of Lahidjan the local family of Hazàráspids 
and the Isma‘llis. Likewise, Mirzà ‘Alt b, Sultan 
Mubammad Kiya (883-911/1478-r506) at the zenith 
of his power controlled Kazwin, Tarum, Sukáulyya, 
Sawa, Zandian, Flrüzküh, Tehran, Rayy and 
Warámin. 

From the end of the oth/sth century, the in- 
formation of the local Caspian chroniclers like Zahir 
al-Din Mar‘ashi may be supplemented by that of the 
Safawid chronicles, the interest of the latter being 
focussed on the region because of the crucial role 
played by Mirza ‘Alt Kiva in sheltering the young 
Safawid Isma‘it b. Haydar [see ism i]. The 
future ruling family of Persia already had close 
links with the Lahldjin district, for in the village 
of Shaykhanbar on the Láhidján-Langarüd road 
lay the tomb of Shaykh Ibrahim Zahid (d. 714/1314) 
the pir and murshid of Shaykh Safl 'I-Din Safawl 
(cf. Sylvia A. Matheson, Persia: am archaeological 
guide, London 1972, 71). When Ismi*il was a fugitive 
from the Ak Koyunlu in 899/1494, he fled eventually 
from Ardabil to Lahidjón. Mirzà ‘AN welcomed 
him there, refused in 902/1497 to extradite him to the 
Ak Koyunlu leader Rustam Mirzi (allegedly after 
receiving a vision of the caliph SA enjoining him 
to protect the young prince), and assigned for his 
education a tutor, the Lahidján scholar Shams 
al-Din, Then carly in gos/later 1499, when he was 
still not quite xr years old, Ismàtil left Lahidjan for 
the bid for power which was to end in the defeat of 
the Ak Kovunlu and Ismi‘l's conquest of Adhar- 
biydjin (see E.D. Ross, The early years of Shah 
Ismail, in JRAS (18961, 249-3403 W. Hinz, Irans 
Awfstcig zum Natienalstaai im fidnfechnien Jahr- 
hundert, Berlin-Leipuig 1936, 98-100; Minorsky, 
Tadkkirat al-mutak, a manual of Safavid administra 
tion (cirea 1137/1725), London 1943, Appx. TI, ror ff. 

During the roth/róth century, Biya-pish and the 
Kar-Kiy4"is became vassals of the Safawids from 
909/1503«4 till the region's final incorporation in the 
Safawid empire in ro00/1592. At first, a KlzlI-Básh 
[gx.] governor was appointed to oversee the Kar- 
Kiyats, and then in the middle years of the century, 
royal princes acted as governors, including a brother 
and two sons of Shih Tahmisp I (in 943/1536-7 and 
985/r577-92). The Kar-Kiyal Sayyid Abmad b. 
“AN [943-75/1536-67 and 985-1000/:577.92) intro- 
duced at Shih Tahmásp's behest the official Safawid 
Twelver or Djatfarl form of Shifism in place of the 
Zaydi one; but he fell from favour when he started 
intriguing with the Ottomans, inviting them to 
send troops into Shirwin and to Libidjin for an 
attack on Kazwin, so that in 975/1567 Tahmisp 
invaded Gilàn and deposed Abmad. He was restored 
nine years later, and was formally adopted in brother- 
hood (akkawt) by Shahs [sma Tf and Mubammad 
Khudābanda. But he continued to have relations 
with the Ottomans, and in 1000/1592 Shah “Abbàs 
came 10 Labigjan, whilst Ahmad fled to Shirwán 
and then Istanbul, where he ended his days (ef. Von 
Hammer, GOR, ii, 562, 576). All Gilàn was now placed 
under a centrally-appointed wazir, and after the death 
of the grantee of the province Farhad Khan in 1008/ 
1600, it became till the end of the Safawid period 
one of the crown domains (mabdll-i khapsa); see K. 
M. Rührborn, Provinzen und Zentralgewalt Persiens 
im 16, und 17. Jahrhundert, Berlin 1966, 19, 44, 83, 
37, 93, 165, 121). 

Since then, Lahidjan’s history has been only 
sporadically eventful, Under Shah Sulayman I there 
took place in South Russia the Cossack revolt of 
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‘Stepan Razin (1668-71), with raids expected against 
Persian territory along the Caspian coasts; hence 
troops were mustered in Biya-pish, the Gháriydn-i 
Safi. During the Russian occupation of GHAN 1136- 
46/1724-34, the Russians built two forts at Lahigjan, 
and the town was once more under Russian domina- 
tion during the local Soviet Republic of Gllán in 
1920-1. According to the traveller Gmelin, who was 
in Gilan in 1772, Lahidjan had seven years previously 
submitted to Hidiyat Khan of aman. Kadjar 
control was subsequently established there, but 
the last hereditary governor of Lahidjn, Mirza 
Abmad Khin, Silird Mwayyad, was dismissed by 
the constitutionalist government in 1907- 

In recent times, Lahidjan has lost most of its 
administrative importance to Rasht, but still has 
considerable commercial importance as a centre for 
the local Gilin silk and cotton industries and as a 
centre for citrus fruit growing; tea was first intro- 
duced into the Caspian region in ror4, and later, 
Rida Shih Pahlavi employed Chinese experts to 
start new plantations near Lahidjin in the lower 
foothills adjoining the coastal plain (see Admiralty 
handbook, Persia, London 1945, 148, 464). 

‘The antiguities of the town include various 
graves of the Kar-Kiya'l Sayyids. Administratively 
Lahidjan is now the centre of a shdhristan or district 
of the same name, in the first province of Iran; 
according to the 1966 census, it had a population 
of 25,725 and ca. 5,573 houses (see Rarmárà, ed., 
Farhang-i djughrafiya-yi Trén, i, 270-1, and L. W. 
Adamec, ed., Historical gazeteer of Tran. | Tehran 
and Northwestern Iran, Graz 1976, 410). 
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2. Several districts in Persia have however 
derived from the stems Lak and Lay [q.v.]: Lahidj, 
‘an important little towa in Transcaucasia west of 
Shamikha [see sutrwAn); Lahigjl, a village in 


the canton of Kurbi! in the province of Fars; 
Lahidján, a canton of Mukri Kurdistan [see sawpy- 
BULA], which the Sharaf-ndma of Sharaf al-Din 
Biani, ed. Veliaminot -Zernof, St. Petersburg 1860- 
2, i, 280, calls Lárdján. There is a village of Lahidjan 
near llkhiéi, south of Tabriz, and a village of Là- 
ridjàn south of the Araxes about r2 miles above the 
mouth of the river of Ardabli (Kara-Su). The forms 
Lah and Lar may both come from *Ladk (cf. the Old 
Persian Mada, which gave Mdh in Persian and 
Mar-kh in Armenian). According to the dictionaries 
(e.g. Vullers) the old name of the town of Lar [gv] 
was Lid) Ladh; the silk called Z4dà is also known as 
lah (läh however may equally well be explained by 
läs). The change of d (dh) to r is attested in the 
Caspian dialects (it is regular in Tài; Melgunof, 
Das südliche Ufer des Kaspischen Meeres, 221). 
The fact that we have districts of Lahidjin and 
Lāridjān in the adjoining provinces ol Gilan and 
Mazandaran is remarkable, but still more significant 
is the fact that Lahidi of Shirwan represents an 
island of Iranian Tat surrounded by Turks (the 
Tat are now found scattered throughout Dighistan, 
the country round Tehran, Adharbaydjan, etc.). 
Their present name has a rather general and vague 
character, see TAT. The colony of Lahidi may have 
retained the original dialect formerly spoken in the 
metropolis. The name of the silk 1adA/lah suggests the 
former existence of a place called Lad, which pro- 
duced silk (cf. Yiküt, s.v. Lahidj; he says that 
Lahidj produces the silk called “Lanidjl” which is 
not of high quality). With the suffix -iZ, the word 
Láh-i! would mean the people of Läd”. It remains 
to be seen if the region of Lahidjan is not the ancestral 
home of numerous Lahidj colonies. At the present 
day there is spoken in Lahidjan—although with 
certain local peculatities—the Gilaki dialect, but 
this parent dialect has here exercised a levelling 
influence, of which the foreign Turkish was incapable 
in the case of the people of Lábidi of Shirwan. As 
to Labidjan of Kurdistan, we may recall the hypo- 
thesis of Andreas that the name “Dimla” by which 
the Zázà call themselves (north of Diyarbakr) is a 
metathesis of Délam (Daylam). The emigrations 
from Gillan, still very obscure, certainly penetrated 
far to the west. Finally, to the names mentioned 
one might add perhaps that of Kal'a-yi Lahüdi in 
Khüzistin (7); cf. Mustawf, Ta?rikh-i purida, 
GMS facs., 240. (V. Minorsky) 

LAHIDJ, the nisba of several eminent persons 
connected with Lahidjan (g.v.) in the Caspian region 
of Persia, among whom the following may be men- 
tioned. 

1. SHAMS AL-DIN MUHAMMAD B. YAHYA GILANT, 
theologian, mystic, and poet of the Timarid- 
Safawid period and a renowned shaykh of the Nür- 
bakhshiyya ŞüN order in Shirkz, He joined his 
master Sayyid Muhammad Nürbakheh in 849/1445, 
and during a period of 16 years, under Narbakbsh’s 
spiritual direction, accomplished considerable pro- 
gress along the Süfi path. After the death of Nür- 
bakhsh (869/1464), or even slightly before then, 
Làhidji retired to Shiraz, where he founded a Nor! 
(= Narbalshsht) Addnabth (g.v.}, and spent much of 
his time in mystical exercises and teaching SUff 
doctrines. During this period of retirement, he was 
held in great respect not only by scholars such as 
Dawam [p] and Djámi [g.v.], but also by the 
Safawid Shih ema*ll I, who paid him a visit at his 
Rhanakdh in 9oo[rso3 in Shiraz, Nevertheless, the 
biographical data which we can glean from his own 
writings are minimal: a six-months' stay in Tabriz 
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prior to his master’s death; a pilgrimage to Mecca 
in 882/1477; and a short sojourn in Yemen, where 
in the course of his way back honie from Mecca, 
he made an investiture of Nürbakhshi AAirkes to a 
couple of disciples—a father and son—in Zabid, 
for whom he also wrote a concise idjdza in Arabic, 
with traditional Süff instructious. His death, ac- 
cording to an ofteited chronogram (= Madde 
ta°rikh), occurred in 912/1506. Other dates, including 
980/1572 (cited by Pertsch, Persische Handschrifien, 
830) and 869/1464 (H. Corbin, Trilogie ismactienne, 
Tehran-Paris 1961, index) are definitely incorrect. 
Labidjrs literary output, including his Diwan, with 
Asiri as his pen-name, and a didactic mathnawi 
called asrür al-shudad, contains a theosophical 
prose work called Mafafit al-i'djà: (an extensive 
commentary on the well-known Gulghan-i réz of 
Mahmdd-i Shabistari [g.v.]), together with a number 
of shorter tracts with comments on the difficult 
verses of some old poets. His own poetry, although 
of considerable theosophical value, is of rather me- 
diocre literary quality. His son Fid@%i-yi Lahtdjt 
(d. 927/1521), better known as Shaykhzāda, was 
also à poet and reportedly a Nürbakhsh] shaykh 
as well. 

Bibliography : (in addition to works mentioned 
in the text: Nor Allih-i Shushtarl, Madjalis 
al-muminin, lith. Tabriz, 306-9; Ridá Kul 
Khin-i Hidayat, Riyád al-Sérifin?, 63; Ma*- 
$üm *Ali-Shah, Tard abhabi'ib, ii, 143; dd, 
55-6; Ibn-i Yüsuf- Shiràzl, Fihrist-i Kitdbbháva-y 
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ii, 559-60; Mudarriss Khiyabinl, Rayhdmat al- 

adabi, ü, 125-6; Kaywün-i Sami, preface to 

his edn, of the Mafatih al djás, Tehran 1337] 

1958. For an analysis of some of Lühldil's personal 

mystical experiences, see H. Corbin, in Eranos- 

Jahrbücher (1959); the Dicán-i Asiri-yi Lahidji, 

together with his minor tracts, edited by Dr. 

Bardt-i Zandjni, is now in press. 

2. “ABD AL-RAZZAR B. ‘ALT B. HUSAYN GILAMI, 
theologian, philosopher and poet of the late 
Safawid period and a leading master of the so-called 
philosophical school of Isfahan. Although a favourite 
Pupil and a son-in-law of Mullà Sadra Shirazi, he 
did mot share his master's philosophical teachings 
over several topics. Among these one may mention 
Mulla Sadrà's belief in the movement of substances 
(= al-harakat al-djawhariyya) and his opinion on 
the basicality of being (— ayála! al-wudjid). Lahidjt 
spent the latter part of his life in Kumm, where he 
died in 1072/1661, leaving behind him a considerable 
literary output. His own philosophy was of a rather 
eclectic character, owing much to Ibm Sinà's and 
Naşir al-Din Tas!’s thought. His works include the 
Hashiya-yi Kitdb-i Ishdrét, being glosses upon 
Tüs's commentary on Ibn Sinà's Kitab ai-Isharat 
twa "Hashbihit, and the Shawārik al-illm, a concise 
but original commentary on Nasir al-Din Tüsfs 
Tadirid al- He wrote also a commentary on 
Shihab al-Din Yahya Suhrawardl's Haydhil al-nar, 
along with other theological works. Among these 
are two Persian books dealing with the elements of 
Shi* theology: the Gawhar-i murad, which he dedi- 
cated to Shah ‘Abbas 11 ca. 1052/1642, and Sarmayi- 
yi imén which he composed in 1058/1648 at the 
request of a friend. Lahidjf’s poetical pen-name was 
Fayyüd, under which he composed a diwdn of no 
less than 5,000 verses. He is said to have had personal 
connections with contemporary poets, such as 
Sá'ib-i Tabrizi and others. His own poetry contains 
gnostic ideas, though Lahldji had no sympathy for 


the Sail shaybs of his time, Although equally 
criticised by some fanatical Sulamd? of his epoch, 
Lahigji has been considered as in general more 
acceptable to orthodox Shitism than his teacher 
Mulla Sadra was. Lahidif’s sons Mired Ibrahim and 
Mirzà Hasan were also theologians of some repute. 
The latter, who died in 1121/1709, left behind no 
less than twelve books on theological problems. 
Bibliography : later authors have sometimes 
confused Shams al-Din Lahidit and ‘Abd al-Razzāķ 

Láhidil, so that they have called the commentator 

of the Gulshan-1 rds ‘Abd al-Razzak (see e.g. E. G. 
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Histoire de Ia philosophie islamique, Paris 1964, 

6). Concerning the philosophical school of Isfahan, 

see Corbin, En Islam iranien, iv, Paris-Tebran 

1972, 9 ff.; A. Bausani, La Persia religiosa, Milan 

1959, 386 ff; S. H. Nast, in M. Sharif's A history 

of Muslim philosophy, 1966, ii, go4 fi. For an 

analysis of the philosophical teachings of ‘Abd 
al-Razzāķ-i Lahidij, see S. Dj. Ashtiyani’s Antho- 
logie des philosophes iraniens, textes persanes et 
arabes, Introduction analytique par H. Corbin, 

Tehran-Paris 1972, i, index. For his life and 
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LAHN At-'ÁMMA, "errors of language made by 
the common people", is an expression which charac- 
terises a branch of lexicography designed to 
correct deviations by reference to the contemporary 
linguistic norm, as determined by the purists. The 
treatises which could be classed under this heading, 
correspond, broadly speaking, to our “do not say 
but say...", the incorrect form generally bei 
introduced by “you say” or “they say = one says 
(takai, yakalan) and the correct form by wa 'i- 
sawdb... "whereas the norm is,.."; they are most 
often intitled Kitdb Lahn aLámma or Kitdb má 
talhan| yalhan fihi 'L'amma, but may also be Kitdb 
má taghlat fihi imma, Kitdb ghalatát al-‘awdmm, 
Kitáb Tathbif al-lisán, etc., although this range of 
titles does not necessarily imply a significant dif- 
ference in the manner of presentation of linguistic 
facts or a particular method of choosing the material 
to be considered. These works give evidence of the 
development of current usage and can, to a certain 
extent, serve as a means of tracing the history of the 
language, especially from the time that a standardisa- 
tion of the ‘arabiyya [q.v] came into operation 
through the efforts of the philologists. 

Under the heading AL-KHAg$A wa 'LCAMMA, 
reference has been made to the “imma of the gramma- 
rians, without any attempt to define it and deter- 
mine its limits. ‘Abd ab‘Actz al-Ahwanl, who has 
considered this point (in RIMA, iii/t [1376/1956], 
133 ff), relies quite rightly on a passage of al- 
Diabiz (Bayan, i, 137) who writes: "When you 
hear me speak of the Sawdmm, I do not refer to the 
peasants, the lower orders, the artisans and the 
tradesmen, nor the Kurds of the mountains or those 
who dwell on the islands in the sea... the Sawāmm 
who belong to our nation and our religious commu- 
nity and possess our culture and morals constitute a 
class endowed with intelligence and qualities superior 
to those categories cited above, without however 
attaining the level of our khāsşa, It should be noted, 
in addition, that the AAdssa is also divided into 
hierarchical strata". It will be seen from this passage 
that al-Djabiz, without making a decisive contribu- 
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tion to the problem posed by the definition of the 
Khássa and of the “ämma, excludes from the latter, 
from a linguistic point of view at least, the lower 
‘orders of society and the foreign elements whose 
language was not regarded as belonging to the 
“arabiyya, as strictly defined, and he includes among 
the “aeedmm a medium social class who, at a time 
when literary Arabic and dialectal Arabic, as we 
call them, had not been irretrievably divorced, 
were expressing themselves in a language which was 
already less formal, but still fairly close to that of the 
&hás;a, of the intellectual élite, or the upper echelons 
of the latter, theoretically guardians of the norm 
of the past, of the innate and spontaneously respected 
fasdha (q.v.]. 

Al-Zubaydi provides a number of definitions in 
this context when he writes in the introduction to 
his Lahn ai-‘atedmm (cf. al-Ahwünl, art, cit, 133; 
G. Krotkoff, The "Lahn al-avámm" of Aba Bahr 
al-Zubaydi, in Bull, of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
Baghdad, ii (1957), 67): “I bave examined the 
language employed in our time and in our land 
(Muslim Spain) and here I have found phrases which 
are cited neither by Abü Hatim (al-Sidjistani; see 
below) nor by other lexicographers; it is a question 
of alterations, owed to our “ämma, which has modified 
the pronunciation (of certain words) or adapted the 
meaning, and has been followed in this practice by a 
great many people, to the point where these incorrect 
usages have infiltrated into the works of poets, and 
the most eminent scribes and functionaries include 
them in their correspondence and make use of 
depraved expressions in their conversations. I have 
therefore decided it appropriate to draw attention, 
in my turn, to these faults, to indicate the correct 
form which corresponds and to devote a book to the 
inaccuracies which I have observed . .. while leaving 
aside those that are committed by the mass of the 
people... and concentrating om those which one 
may expect to find in the language of the &káyga. 
His treatise is however intitled Lahn al“awamm, 
and one gains the distinet impression that this last 
term, or its singular ‘mma, in the titles considered 
in this connection, is pure euphemism designed to 
disguise the truth and spare the feelings of the 
Rhdssa, while laying the responsibility for linguistic 
daviations upon the latter. In fact, if he was referring 
to the uneducated people of whom al-Djahiz speaks, 
the works which belong to this genre would be 
descriptions of dialects, of the type which are known 
today as Sammi or “immiyya; now this is far from 
being the case, even if dialectal forms did infiltrate 
the usage of the scholars who constituted a faction 
of the kkássa. Furthermore, authors are well aware 
that their works will not be read by "the man in 
the street" and it is not a part of their objective to 
induce illiterates totally separated from their roots, 
or, which is more to the point, arabophones of 
foreign origin, to express themselves like the Arabs 
of the Djähiliyya who merit the qualifying adjective 
of fasih. In reality, all the treatises of which we 
shall attempt a fully inventory in due course address. 
themselves to a fairly closely-defined kidssa whose 
practices are in need of correction, and al-Hariri 
is one of the few authors who has the courage to 
break with tradition and tell the truth, when he 
intitles his book Durrat al-ghawwds ft awhim al- 
khawās (5). 

In this case, awhdw, elsewhere khaja’, ghalai| 
ghalaát or sakart—"errors, faults, lapses"—are 
often substituted, in the titles of treatises, for lahim, 
which is the time-honoured term. This technical 


expression has been the object of a vigorous semantic 
study on the part of J. Fück, in an appendix to his 
history of the Arabic language, ‘Arabiya (Berlin 
1950, 128-35; Fr. tr. Cl. Denizeau, Paris 1955, 
195-205). Apart from its ancient connotations such as 
"word with double meaning, obscure allusion”, 
“iutelligence” etc., between which a subtle line of 
association may be traced, lah also appears to 
have signified, originally, “manner of speaking", 
“use of a word or pronunciation of a phonem peculiar 
to an individual or an ethnic group”, in such a way 
that it could be considered an equivalent of the 
word lugha, adapted by the grammarians to take on 
the technical meaning of “dialectical or regional 
variation”. These peculiarities were not, in them- 
selves, reprehensible, but they were observed and 
sometimes derided by Arabs who, rightly or wrongly, 
stimulated by a spirit of purism and regarding 
themselves as defenders of the fasáka, judged them 
contrary to their instinctive conception of the norm. 
Lakn was not slow, however, with the establishment 
of normative grammar, to be applied to any devia- 
tion with regard to the rule and, in the first instance, 
to the abandonment of the i*rdb [g..), of which an 
illustration or a relic may be perceived in the use 
of the word malian {¢.v.] to designate a form of 
popular poetry. It is thus that lam takes on the 
sense of “deed of committing faults of language", 
then of “perverted use (solecism, barbarism, mala- 
propism, ete.)", as opposed to idiomatic usage and 
simple regionalism. Having become a synonym of 
&kafa?, it is with this meaning that it figures twice 
in the Kita of Sibawayh (i, 262, 349; see G. Troupeau, 
Lexique-index du Kitib de Sibawayh, Paris 1976, 
188). In the following century, the use of the term 
in this precise sense had become so widespread that 
al-Diáhiz himself, commenting on a verse in which 
lahn signified "word with double meaning, obscure 
allusion", spontaneously, but erroneously, gave it 
the meaning of "fault" (see Fück, op. laud., 131-2; 
Fr. tr, 200-t; Pellat, in Arabica, xxij2 (19741, 
1834]. 

The norm to which reference has been made above 
is nothing more than an ideal to which the various 
grammatical schools are at pains to pay attention 
in their application of criteria which sometimes 
lead to contradictory results. In addition to dif- 
ferences in viewpoint, there is no shortage of regional 
peculiarities, as is to be expected in a region as vast 
as the Arabic-speaking world, which serve to explain 
both the relative abundance of works of lahn al- 
‘amma and the divergent tendencies of which they 
are sometimes the expression. 

In the course of the last hundred years, more or 
less detailed inventories of these works have been 
compiled, completed, and corrected by both Eastern 
and Western scholars who have taken a particular 
interest in this branch of philological study. The 
earliest is that of H. Thorbecke who, in his introduc- 
tion to the Durrat al-ghawwds of al-Hariel (Leipzig 
1871, 7-2) supplied a preliminary list which was 
soon’ to be enlarged by I. Goldziher (in ZDMG, 
xxvii [1875], 155-6); a few years later, the latter 
devoted an article to the question, Zur Literatur- 
geschichte des Chaja? al-‘dmma (in ZDMG, xxxv 
[188:], 147-52). In publishing his catalogue of the 
Arabic mss, of Berlin (vi, 1894, 319), Ahlwardt was 
to put a considerable store of useful information at 
the disposal of Arabist scholars. Although two books 
on the lakn al-Simma were written during the 
subsequent period, a gap of some forty years elapsed 
"before the appearance of a new inventory, this time 
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in Arabic, compiled by ‘Is4 Iskandar al-Ma‘iaf 
(al-Lahadjāt alavabiyya, in the Madjalla of the 
Academy of Cairo, i [1935], 350-68 and lii, 319-71). 
The following year, “Izz al-Din al-Tanakhi was to 
put forward, in the introduction to his edition of the 
Tahwila of al-Djawàliķi (in MMIA, xiv [1936], 
169-226) a brief list, later to be completed by Salah 
al-Din al-Munadidjid (in MMIA, xvi (1941), 287), 
Kurkis Awwad (iid., xvii [1942], 282) and “Abd 
al-Kàdir al-Maghribi (ibid., xxv [1950], 471-7). In 
1953, the IFAO of Cairo published the anonymous 
 Diumána, preceded by an introduction by the editor, 
H. H. ‘Abd akWahhib, and containing a list of 
Maghribi treatises. The most complete inventory 
is that with which U. Rizzitano prefaced his analysis 
of the Taihkif aLlisün of Ton Makki (Studia et 
documenta orientalia, 5, Centro di studi orientali 
della Custodia Francescana di Terra Santa, Cairo 
1956); this work, which bas lost none of its value, 
will be extensively utilised in the present article. 
In the same year, there appeared in Cairo a thesis 
presented in 1953 by Husayn Nassar, ai-Mu'djam 
al-‘arabi, which also contains (96-115) a rather 
muddled list. The history of research on the [aks 
al-SGmma up to the year 1957 has been traced by 
G. Krotkofi (op. laud.), who also corrects and sup- 
plements Rizzitano on points of detail. Apart from 
the editions to which attention will be drawn in 
due course, the most recent works on this subject 
are those of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Ahwant (in RIMA, 
düfr-2 (1376-711957), 133-7, 285-321), of Ramadan 
‘Abd al-Tawwab (Lahn al-‘tmma, Cairo 196r, and 
Lahn al-“imma wa 'hiajawwur akiwghawi, Cairo 
1967) and of ‘Abd aL*Aziz Matar (Lahn ai-ámma 
fi daw? al-dirdsdt al-lnghawiyya al-haditha, Cairo 
1967); the studies of these three last-mentioned 
authors are based on the partial or complete editions 
which they had procured 

‘The earliest treatise dealing with the genre studied 
here could well be the Kitab má talhan fahi'lawammm 
(or Riséla fi lahn al-amma) attributed to al-Kisa' 
d. 189/805 [g4]) and published by C. Brockelmann 
(in ZA, xiii, 31-46; of. Néldeke, ibid., 111-15), later 
by al-Maymuni (in Thalath rasd?il, Cairo 1344/1968) ; 
this work comprises 102 entries in which the correct 
form is introduced by /aküi—"you shall say... 
and the incorrect form by id takā? "you shall not 
say..." (see also Brockelmann, I, 115, S I, 178; 
Rizzitano, no. 18); the two editors, faced with the 
question of the legitimacy of the attribution of the 
text to al-Kisa7, finally decided in favour of its 
authenticity, but. Fuck (^Arabiya, so-1; Fr. tr. 77) 
has cast serious doubt on the issue; since Kizzitano 
indicates (no. 41) that al-Nasika alstimma li "I-khassa 
wa ‘iamma by a certain Muhammad b. Ahmad 
b, al-‘A1a% al-Hanaff is a presentation in alphabetical 
order of the Lahn al-‘émma of al-Kisa%, this fact 
would seem to be an argument in favour of authen- 
ticity (cf. Krotkoff, r2, n. 13). 

In the list of the writings of al-Farra? (d. 207/ 
322 [gv.]), there figures a Kitàb (al-Bahd? fi-)ma 
talan fihi "L'ümma, now apparently lost (see Ibn 
al-Nadim, Cairo ed., roo; Yàküt, Irshdd, vil, 278 = 
Udaba?, xx, 13; Hadidit Khalifa, v, 357; al-Suyotl, 
Bughya, 411; Rizzitano, no. 4); Ibn Khallikan (Wa- 
Jayat, Cairo 1310, íi, 229) compares it with the 
Fasih of Thalab (see below). In keeping with the 
chronological order of the authors, by dates of death, 
it is appropriate to mention next Abū ‘Ubayda (d. 
209/825) [4.v.]), who is also credited with a K. mā 
talban fihi ‘mma (Ibn al-Nadim, 80; Yàküt, 
Irshad, vii, 169 = Udab@, xix, 161; Bughya, 395; 


Hadidit Khalifa, v, 357; Rizzitano, no. 1) which 
has not been preserved. The same applies to an 
article by his compatriot al-Asma'l (d. 213/828 
(4.1.]), bearing the same title and mentioned notably 
by Ibn Ya‘sh (Sharh al-Mufassal, Leipzig 1882-6, 
i, 8), Ibn Khayr al-shbili (Fahrasa, 375), Ibn 
al-Djawai (Tabwim al-lisán, 97, 175) and Rizzitano 
(no. 2) but omitted, perhaps inadvertently, from 
the lists of works of this prolific philologist. Abd 
‘Ubayd al-Kasim b. Sallam (d. 224/838 [¢.v.}) issaid 
tobe the author, according to the LA (root &-s-2), of 
a K. mà khélafat fihitSémma lughài al-Arab (cf. 
Rizzitano, no. 5). The K. mā yalhan fihi "L-ámma 
of aFBahili (d. 231/845 [q.v.]) has not yet been 
recovered (sce Ibn 'I-Nadim, 33; al-Kifti, Indah, i, 
36; Bughya, 130; Rizzitano, no. 10 

A different title, Islah al-mantik (ed. Shakir and 
Hárün, Cairo 1949, 'r956; cf. Oriens, iii [1950], 
325 ff.; Krotkoff, 13), was chosen by Ibn al-Sikkit 
(d. 244/858 [g.v.]) to deal with the same subject. 
 AL-Mázini (d. 249/863 [g.v.]) reverted to the tradition- 
al title (Ibn al-Nadim, 85; al-Anbarl Muzha, ed. 
“Amir, x12; Inbah, i, 246; Irshad, ii, 388 = Udaba?, 
vii, r22; Ibn Makki, Tathtif, 265; Bughya, 202-3; 
Rizzitano, no. 6), but his treatise is lost. The same 
fate has befallen that of Abü Hitim al-Sigjistint 
(d. 255/869 [g.v.]), also intitled Mā talhan fihi 
Mamma (al-Zubaydi, Lahn al‘awémm, introd.; 
Ibn al-Nadim, 87; Znbah, ii, 62; Ibn Khayr, Fahrasa, 
348; Bughya, 265; Brockelmann, S I, 167; Yakiit, 
Irshad, iii, 87 = Udabi?, xi, 265; Rizzitano, no. 7), 

Ii was no doubt a particular category of the 
intellectual khdssa which came under attack from 
‘Umar b. Shabba (d. 262/877 [g.v.]) in his K. al-Nalw 
waman kina yalhan min al-nakwiyyin (Irshdd, 
vi, 49 = Udabd?, xvi, 61; Bughya, 361; Rizzitano, 
no. 7A); to judge by the title adopted, this work 
must certainly have covered a less extensive span 
than those mentioned so far, since the author was 
apparently obliged to draw attention to individual 
faults committed, in conversations and lectures, 
by certain grammarians identified by name in order 
to chastise them for the bad example that they were 
setting, not with the object of illustrating the 
evolution of the language and certainly not to 
justify a certain degree of informality and abandon 
ment of the irdb, as was done by his contemporary 
al-Djabiz. In imitation of the latter, even an individ- 
ual as conservative as Ibn Kutayba (d. 276/889 
(g.v.]) went on record as arguing "in favour of the 
introduction of the spoken, or more exactly, vul- 
garising style into the written language, when the 
context requires that the expression be enlivened 
or embellished” (G. Lecomte, I» Quiayba, 435); it 
is nevertheless true that this author, in the chapter 
intitled Takwim al-lisān of his Adab al-átib, also 
takes his place among the ranks of the defenders of 
the purity of the ‘arabiyya. His contemporary Abü 
Hanifa alDinawar (d. ca. 281/895, see AL-DINA- 
wari) follows the now well-established tradition in 
writing a K. Lak» al-‘dmma or má yallan fiki 
"Emma. (Ibn al-Nadim, 116; Inbdh, i, 42; Irshad, 
i, 127 = Udabi? iii, 32; Bugkya, 132; Hadjdit Khalifa, 
v, 358; Rizzitano, no. 8), as well as, according to 
al-Suyūti, an Isléh al-mangik (which is perhaps 
none other than the Lak al-*iotma 

To Tha'lab (d. 291/904 [g-.]) there is attributed 
a K. má talhan fihi 'I-Sdmma (Indah, i, 150; Hádjdil 
Khalifa, v, 357; Rizzitano, no. 9), but this title 
must apply, as is suggested by Krotkoff (op. laud. 
12-13, n. 15), to the well-known Fail (ed. Muham- 
mad ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Khafadii, Cairo 1949), which is 
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concerned with the genre being studied here; this 
work, with its object of establishing the norm, has 
given rise to a series of commentaries and supple- 
ments such as the Fa^it al-Fayih of Ghutim Thatlab. 
(d. 345/957 [pu]), the Tamdm Fagih al-kalim ot 
Ibn Faris (d. 395/1004 (q.v.]) edited by A. J, Arberry, 
London 1951, the Dhayt Fasih al-halám of al-Ghaz- 
nawi (d. 442/1050], the Shark al-Fasih of Ibn Hisham 
al-Lakbmi (d. 577/182 (g.0. in Suppl.]), the Dhayl 
Fas Tha"ab of ‘Abd al-Lațif al-Baghdàdi (d. 
6291231 [q.o.]) edited with the Shark al-Fasih of 
al-Harawl, etc. (see Brockelmann, S I, 182), 

Abu "-Haydbam (d. after 300/913) is likewise 
credited with a K. má talhan fihi "Imma (Ibn 
al-Nadlm, 122; Irshdd, vi, 209  Udabi?, xvii, 21; 
Bughya, 382; Hádidi! Khalifa, v, 357; Rizzitano, no. 
3). Ibn Durayd (d. 321/934 (q.v.]) wrote a Takwim 
aL-lisdn, composed in imitation of Ibn Kutayba and 
left incomplete (Irghád, vi, 89 = Udabd?, xviii, 136), 
but his K. al- Maldkin (Brockelmann, 1, r12, S I, 173; 
Rizzitano, no. 19) ís not to be taken into account 
in this context, since it deals with words of double 
meaning and not with errors (ef. Krotkoff, 13, n. rs). 

As Krotkoff (14) quite correctly points out, 
reference to mistakes is made in a vast number of 
works, so that it is difficult to select those which 
belong to the category of lahn al-Sdmma without 
bearing this specific title or one of the equivalents so 
far encountered. As far as it is possible to judge, 
the preceding treatises are concerned essentially with 
oral usage and its more or less accidental repercus- 
sions as they affect the written language, but it is 
legitimate to include in the present inventory works 
which draw attention to faults of orthography and 
errors of transmission or reading which threaten to be 
repeated on a lasting basis and to damage the integ- 
rity of the ‘arabiyya; after all, authors whose 
object is undoubtedly to correct what they call the 
Jahn al-‘dmma do not neglect to devote a chapter to 
tashif and to tabrif [q.v.), and it will be noted that 
even Ibn Makkl puts the bdb al-tashif at the head 
Of his book. It will therefore be appropriate to 
mention here al-Tanbih ‘ald hudath al-lashif (ed. A. 
Talas, Damascus 1958) of Hamza al-Isfahani (d. 
after 350/961 [4.0.]), which deals largely with 
erroneously transmitted verses (cf. Brockelmann, 
1,145, S I, 221; Rizzitano, no. 20) and al-Tanbihdt 
Sala apháliljaghlá] al-rumat of Abu 'I-Kasim al-Basri 
(d. 375/985), which deals with errors and inaccuracies 
of one stratum of the intellectual Bdssa (on the mss., 
see Brockelmann, S I, 176-7). Also belonging to the 
same category are the K. cl-Tashibjal-Tashif wa 
"Ilahrif of al-Dirakutnl (d. 385/995 (.]), mentioned 
by Krotkoff (14), and the Skarh ma yaka“ fihi 'I- 
tashif wa 'L-tahrif (ed. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ahmad, Cairo 
1963) of Abi Abmad al‘Askari (d. 382/993, see 
ALCASKARI, where there are studies of words 
whose similar ductus leads to errors of reading and 
pronunciation among the Aldssa as well as among the 
‘amma. Also deserving mention perhaps is the 
Istidráh al-ghalat of aZubaydi (d. 379/989 [4.».]) 
Which corrects the errors of the K. al-‘Ayn of al- 
Khalll (ed. Guidi, in Mem. Acc. Lincei, vi [1890], 
414-57). 

We return to the subject as such with the A. Lahn. 
al-Sawämm or K. ma yalhan fihi “awãmm al-Andalus 
of the same Zubaydi; this work has been analysed 
by G. Krotkoff (op. laud.) before being published 
successively by R. Abd al-Tawwib (Cairo 1963) and 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz Matar (Cairo 1966, with the Takvim 
al-lisān of Ibn al-Djawzi and the Tathtif al-lisän of 
Ibn Makki; see below); for the first time, we encoun- 


ter an Andalusian author who observes curfously 
that Abd Hatim al-Sidjistáni (see above) has found 
in the Orient faults which are not committed by 
his compatriots, but he adds that the latter are 
not immune to inaccuracies; it will be noted that 
another Andalusian, Ibn Hishém, does not hesitate 
to criticise his predecessor. 

Abū Hilal al-tAskart (d. 3951005, sec aL-‘asicar!) 

is credited, for his part, with a Lahn al-khassa 
(Bugkya, 221) which is mentioned several times by 
Ibn al-Diaw2l, but which has not survived, We do 
however have the K. Tathhif a-lisám wa-ialkih 
abdjandn of Ibm Makki (d. sorixoB [q.v.]) first 
analysed by U. Rizzitano (op. lou. then edited by 
‘Abd alAztz Matar (Cairo 1966, see above). This 
icilian author, who was Addi of Tunis, makes 
statements analogous to those of al-Zubayd! with 
reference to the Orient and the Maghrib, and he 
takes up arms against the degradation of the Sara- 
biyya which has become so accentuated that people 
who express themselves correctly are subjected to 
ridicule; in his opinion, even the few individuals 
who respect the norm when they read and write 
cannot resist using the informal language of the 
common people, that is, dialectal Arabic, in their 
speech. 

The Durrat al-ghawwis fi awham al-hawts(¢) 
of al-Hariri (d. 516/rr22 [y.v-]) may be considered 
the most eminent work of this category (ed. H. 
Thorbecke, Leipzig 187: and several oriental edi- 
tions; numerous commentaries; see Brockelmann, 
1, 277, S 1 488). 

Salima b. Ghayyid al-Kaf(a)rta%t (d. 533/1138) 
is the author of a K, má lalhan fihi 'I-imma which 
is now lost (Jrsád, iv, 246 = Udab®, xi, 234i 
Bughya, 259; Rizzitano, no. 12). Besides the cele- 
brated Mw'arrab, al-Djawaliki (d. 539/1144 [¢e.]) 
wrote a K. al-Takmila fi-md yalhan fihi "imma. 
published by H, Derenbourg (in Festschrift Fleischer, 
Leipzig 1875, 107-66, under the title K. Khal? 
si“awamm), then by ‘Izz al-Din al-Tanükhi (in 
MMIA, xiv [1936), 163-226, under the title Zakmilat 
islah må iaghlat fihi ‘I-imma); this is a supplement 
to the Durrai al-ghawreds of al-Hacirl (see introd, of 
Tanükhi, 167-8) which al-Suya(t (Bughya, 401; cl. 
Rizzitano, no. 24) entitles im fact Tatimmat 
Durrat al-ghawwds, also citing a Md talian fihi 
"mma, which must be the same work, Besides 
the commentaries and supplements to which reference 
has been made above, the treatise of al-Harlri gave 
rise to several refutations, among which that of Ibn. 
abKhashshib (d. 567/1171), the Radd ‘ald Durrat 
al-ghawwas (Bughya, 276-7), is preserved in the Dar 
al-Kutub ( Madjámi*, 198). Al-Djawallk! (Takmila, 
ed. Tanükhl, 167) mentions ai-Lahw al-khafi of 
Hisbüm b. Abmad al-Halab (d. 577/1182) also 
noted by al-SuyGtl (Bugiya, 406: cf. Rizzitano, 
no, 13). 

Ibn Higham al-Lakhml (d. 577/1182 [q.v in 
Sappl.]) revises the Lahn al-‘awénm of al-Zubaydt 
and the Tathhif alisin of Tbn Makki in searching 
Out the ancient attestations of terms rejected by 
these authors and also corrects faults current in 
Spain in a work in two parts intitled al-Radd Sala 
“bZutaydi fi lahn al“awdmm and al-Madkhal ilā 
takwim al-lisdn; ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Ahwáni has ex- 
tracted from it and published in the Mélanges 
Taha Husayn (Cairo 1962, 273-94) the chapter on 
popular proverbs drawn from more or less corrupt 
classical verses, and he has also devoted to this 
author two articles inserted in RT M A, iii/t-2 (1376-7/ 
1957). On the problems posed by the revision of this 
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treatise and the successive summaries which have 
been made of it, see below and Inx Higgiw in the 
Suppl. in addition, al-Suyütl (Bughya, 20) cites a 
Shark al-Fasik (of ‘Tha‘lab) by the same author, 
considered to be of high quality. 

Ibn Barr (d. 582/r187 [g.n.]) takes issue, in his 
ture, with the futak@, but not without taking 
precautions since he entitles his article K. Ghalaf/ 
Aghlat al-du*afa? min al-fubahd? (ed. C. C. Torrey, in 
Orient. Studien ... Th. Noldeke, Giessen 1900, 
211-24). The K. Ghalatdt al awdmm of Ibn al- 
Diawzi id. s97/zoo [g..]), published by Matar 
(Takwim al-lisdn; see above), is mentioned under a 
variety of titles. 

Nothing is known of al-Taslif wa 'Iahrif (Krot- 
koff, 14) of al-Balați (d. soo/120: [pv. in Suppl), 
nor do we have any information on the refutation 
of Ibn Makki by Ibn al-Adjdabt (7th/x3th century 
[gv. in Suppl, akRadd Salt Tathbif al-lisin, 
mentioned in the introduction by H.H. ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab to his edition of tbe Djumāna and in 
that by ‘Izzat Hasan to that of the al-Asmina wa 
"Laneá? (Damascus 1964, 22) by the Tripolitanian 
philologist (sce also Rizzitano, no. 14). 

Abū Ali (Umar al-SakGot al-IsbbHi (8th/r4th 
century) is the author of a Lahn al-Sawdmm fi-md 
yala'allah bi-Silm al-kaldm (Djumána, p. vP, n. 9; 
Brockelmann, ii, 250; Rizzitano, no. 30), but this 
work deals with Agh‘arism and not with errors of 
language properly speaking (see J.D. Latham, 
The content of the Lahn al-‘awamm of Abit “Al 
in Actas del primer Cong. de Estudios Arabes e Islam 
cos, Madrid 1964, 293-307; it has been published by 
‘Abd al-Kadir Zamáma in Rewe des manuscrits 
arabes, xvii/2 (1971), 235-76 and by S. Ghrab, in 
Hawliyyát aLDjamia al-Tünisiyya, xii, (1075), 
111-255). The father of the editor of the Ribla of 
Ibn Battüta, Abu '-Kasim Ibn Djuzavy (d. 741/ 
1340), left a K. al-Fawd"id al-*imma fi lahn al-“imma 
{see Diumana, p. f, n. 6; al-Makkarl, Nafh al-ffb, 
vili, 29; Rizzitano, no. rs). By another Andalusian, 
Tbn Hani? al-Lakhmi (d. 733/1332), the Irshad 
al-dasál(l) wa-inghdd al-sawwill is a revision of the 
work of Ibn Hisham al-Lakhmi (sec above). 

Safi al-Din al-Billi (d. 749/1348 [q.]) is the 
author of an article intitled Aghléfi, of which one 
ms. has survived (Derenbourg, Mss arabes de l'Es- 
curial, 76, no. 123; cf. Brockelmann, IL, 296), but 
it is unclear whether it fits into the category which 
concerns us (cf. Rizzitano, no. 31). 

The Tashih altashif wa-takrir aLiahrif of al 
Şafadi (d. 764/1363 [g.x.]) is a criticism and a resumé 
of nine previous works (of al-Harirf, al-Djawallkt, 
Ibn Makki, al-Zubayd!, Ibn al-Djaw2l, in particular; 
see Rizzitano, no. 32); a ms. of it exists in the Dar 
al-Kutub (37 Iugha) and it has been the object of 
an analysis by ‘Abd al-Kidir al-Maghribi (K. 
Tashih al-tashif li 'LSaldh al-Safadi, in MMIA, 
xxv [1950], 471-7; see ako alAhwani, in RIMA, 
1957/1, 133, n. 1). 

Ton Khitima (d. 779/1369 {g.v.]) restricts himself 
to a summary, in the [räd al-la°at fi inghad al-dawāl(!) 
of the work done by Ibn Hani? al-Lakhmi on the 
Takwim aLlisin of Ibn Hishám al-Lakhmi, and his, 
abridgment has been further edited, anonymously, 
into the form of a brief article published by G. S. 
Colin (im Hespéris, xii [t931], r-32). Another un- 
known western scholar of the gth-roth/:sth-r6th 
century has left a treatise with the revealing title 
al-Djumāna fi izälai al-ratana which has been edited 
by H. H. “Add al-Wahhab ( PIFAO, Cairo, ix, 1953). 

The prolific Suyüti (d. 911/1505 [¢.0-]) was not a 
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man likely to omit a contribution to the genre, 
and there remains in Istanbul (see Rizzitano, no. 34) 
a ms. of his Ghalatat al-‘awdmm, The same title was 
given to the Turkish translation (Terdjdme-i Ghala- 
fat al-Sawdmm) of al-Tanbih ‘ald ghalat al-bhdrnit 
(or al-djahil) wa ‘I-nabih by Ibn. Kamal Pasha (d. 
040/1533, See KENAL PASHA-ZADE), which concerned 
Arabic words disorted or badly pronounced mainly 
by the Turks [sce also GHALATAT-I MESHMÜRE]; 
the Arabic text of the Tanbià bas been published 
by R. “A, al'Ubayadl, ín al-Mawrid, ix/s (1401/1981), 
5s 


Radi al-Din al-Hanbali (d. 971/1563) seems to a 
certain extent to take the opposite view from that 
‘of previous authors in his Zd al-khalds fi nakd 
alm ai-biasds(s) of which one manuscript exists 
in Istanbul (Rizzitano, no. 3) and his Bar al-tawuedmn. 
fi-md asia fihi "LCovdm(m) (ed. Tanticht, in 
MMIA, xv, 85-139, 165-215). Khusraw-zide (d. 
998/1590) summarises al-Farri?, al-Agma‘i, Abt 
‘Ubayda, al-Sidjistinf, Ibn al-Sikkit, Ibn Kutayba, 
"Thaclab, al-‘Askary, ete., in his Ghalafat al-awāmm 
(ms. in Istanbul; see Rizzitano, no. 38) and corrects 
some linguistic errors in his Tantih al-andm fi 
tawdjih al-kalém (ms. in Berlin; see Brockelmann, 
ii, 423; Rizzitano, no. 39). 

Whereas alDjawilkl confines himself, in his 
Muarrab, to considering words borrowed from 
Arabic, al-Khafadji (à. 1069/1659 [4.v.]) gives, in 
his Shifa” al-ghalit fi-má ft halam al-‘Arad min al- 
dakhil, numerous examples of commonly-committed 
errors. 

Rizzitano further mentions (nos. 43-5) some 
anonymous Sakafat al-‘awdmm, equally anonymous 
Aghláj al-awdmm wa ‘I-khawdss (ms. in Istanbul) 
and al-Tanbih ‘ald 'Llahm al-dialt wa 'lhhafi by 
Abu 'I-Hasan al-Rāzī (various mss.; on the di 
ference between Jahn djali and lahn khaji, see 
Tahánawi, Kaskskf istilahdt aLfunün, lv, 1308), 

‘The attitude of the authors cited above is by no 
means homogenous, Some of them show an excessive 
purism and lay down the law without reservation, 
Whereas others take a more liberal line, accept 
variations and are content to define the form which 
they consider the most correct in terms of the 
fasha; the latter applies, in. particular, to the work 
of Tha‘lab, in his Fasih, The study of those treatises 
that have survived enables us to make a few general 
remarks, 

In the first place, as has been stressed above, 
the philologists are not concerned with purely 
dialectal usage, which they regard as an adaptation 
of the Sarabiyya, of the perfect form of Arabie, and 
not at all as a survival and evolution of ancient 
speech-patterns influenced by the mixture of ethnic 
elements as well as by the language formerly spoken 
in that tecritory and the language of neighbouring 
areas. It is therefore quite interesting to see for 
example an Ibn Hisham going in search, to justify 
usages considered erroneous, of attestations of 
terms rejected by his predecessors with regard to 
the criterion of the fasalia, but alive and well in the 
ancient Arabic dialects. The faults to which attention 
is drawn in the works in question do not however 
apply exclusively to elements of vocabulary, and 
usages which transgress the norm can be classified 
in five main categories: 1. The most common applies 
to phonetics (incorrect vocalisation; lengthening 
of a vowel; alteration of a consonant by lengthening, 
emphasis, disemphasis, sonorisation, deadening, 
etc. metathesis; reduction of a dipthong, etc); 
2. Morphology gives rise to remarks oa, for example, 
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the first person singular of the imperíective in n-, 
but does not figure significantly; 3. The same applies 
to syntax. 4. Orthography, especially of the hamza, 
is the object of a few observations; 5. But it is most 
of all vocabulary which interests these authors 
(shifts of meaning; neologisms and borrowings 
which are regarded as superfluous because a proper 
Arabic term exists; excessive use of dialectal forms, 
ete). 

The mediaeval authors of treatises of lahm al- 
‘imma have in the present day some worthy succes- 
sors, of whom there will be found in the introduction 
by Salàls al-Din S. al-Za‘balawi to his work entitled 
ARP und fi 'I-subuf wa l-dawtcin (Damascus 1358) 
1939, 3, 6-9) a critical list, which may be enlarged 
by a study of the reviews of the various Arab Aca- 
demies and of publications concerned with the 
language. Using criteria similar to those of their 
mediaeval predecessors, these authors are at pains 
to correct errors current in the press, in administra- 
tion and in literature; we shall confine ourselves to 
mentioning Ibrahim al-Yazidji (1847-1906), Lughat 
al-djara’id (Cairo 1319/1901, As'ad Khalil Düghir, 
Tadhhirat al-kátib (Cairo 1933), al-Za*balawl (see 
above), and Ma‘rif al-Rugáfl (1875-1945) who, in 
his Daf‘ al-hidjna fi 'riidākh al-lnÀna, draws attention 
to deviations from Arabic caused by the Turkish 
domination, 

To judge by the way that the language has been 
degraded, works of lahn al-Sémma, whether ancient 
or modern, do not seem to have born fruit, and the 
efforts of the purists continue to be vain in con- 
frontation with the development of the written and 
Oral usage of so-called “literary” Arabie, which 
hardly allows interested parties the time to polish 
their language, even assuming that they are capable 
of doing so, In addition, it may be asserted that 
there is a tendency to put into practice the old 
adage li-kull makim mahal and to consider that the 
fasaha to which one refers is not intangible and that 
it has the right to evolve it (on this subje 
see R. Hamziwi, al-Fagdha fasdidt, aw al-datwa ila 
darürat muridje‘at aljayihe (sic), in Hawliyyat 
al-Djàmi'a al-Tànisiyya, xvi [1978], 45-63). 

Bibliography : given in the article. 
[oA 

LAHNDA, meaning "west" in Pandjübi, was 
first given wide currency as a linguistic term by 
Grierson in the Linguistic survey of India, Following 
this authority, the name is often applied to the 
Indo-Aryan dialects of the western Pandjab 
(Pakistan), as opposed to the PanpsAnl [g..] of 
the central and easiern districts. The more natural 
feminine “Lahadi” is now genera) in South Asian 
scholarly usage, but neither form has ever achieved 
popular local currency. 

I. Status and dialects. Grierson distinguished 
the dialects of the westen Pandjab as belonging to a 
“‘Laknda language" (L.), regarded by him as a 
pure example of his conservative "Outer Circle" 
group, from the immediately neighbouring dialects 
he assigned to Pandjabi proper (P.), described as a 
member of his innovating “Central Group", which 
had come te overlay territory formerly occupied by 
L, although still retaining several L. features. Both 
the failure of Grierson's division of Indo-Aryan 
into "Outer" and "Central" groups to find much 
later support and the absence of any cohesive local 
consciousness of linguistic unity suggest that L, is 
to be regarded less as a language than as a convenient 
linguistic label for a group of dialects. In the latter 
sense, L. may be quite properly be distinguished 


from P. on the basis of such features as the conserva- 
tive retention of many irregular past participles, 
the extensive use of pronominal suffixes with verbs 
(suggesting a parallel with the immediately neigh- 
bouring Iranian languages), the presence of a dis- 
tinctive form of the past substantive verb (L. 
Ghd, hū “was”, P. st), the non-periphrastic formation 
of the passive (L. sivii- "be heard", P. surid fü-), or 
the sigmatic formation of the future (L. surisi “he will 
hear", P. swiégd); many basic lexical items may also 
be collectively distinguished, as in the common verbal 
stems L. ghinn- i "become", wanj- "igo" (< 
Sanskrit gyhndti, sthtya, *uraijati), fot P. lai-, 
ho-, ja- (< labhaté, vhavati, yáti]. The recognition 
of stich differences should not, however, be allowed 
to obscure the fact that the many similarities between. 
L. and P. make them closer to one another than either 
are to their immediate neighbours, respectively 
Sindhi and western Hindi. 

Grierson’s internal division of L. into dialect- 
groups, based as it was on data of very uneven 
quality, has been rightly criticised (see bibliography). 
While much detailed work still needs to be done, at 
least four such groups probably need to be distin- 
guished. 

The main group is that which covers the south- 
western Pandjib on either bank of the Indus below 
the Salt Range, including Multan and Bahawalpar, 
also the districts of Déra Isma‘il Khan and Déra 
Ghizi Khan. Apparently as the result of earlier 
Balüt migrations from the latter areas, it is also 
widely spoken in eastern Balitistan and upper Sind. 
In Sind it is called Siraikt (< Sindhi siró "up-river, 
north”), and this term has recently come to be 
generally current in the Pandiib also, replacing 
such local terms as "Multáni", etc. The absence of 
separate enumeration in the censuses and the 
settlement of large numbers of P_speaking Muslim 
refugees from India since 1947 in the area makes 
the number of Siráiki-speakers impossible to estimate 
accurately, though a figure of 15-20 million is often 
suggested. Both the number of and the 
fact that Sirdiki (Sir. is the only variety of L. to 
have been seriously cultivated as a vehicle for 
literature (see $ 2. below) go some way to support 
its claim to be considered a separate language. 
Linguistically, Sir. is the variety of L. most distinct 
from P., as may be most clearly illustrated from 
typical phonological features. Middle Indo-Aryan 
initial and medial geminate voiced unaspirates are 
retained as such in P. and other varieties of L., but 
become implosive in Sir., as in Sindhi, and are in 
phonemic contrast with the corresponding explosives 
(often as a result of Perso-Arabic loans, which are 
very extensive): historical aspiration, whether as h 
or in the voiced aspirate series, is retained as such 
in Sir., where it has been reduced to tonal realisation 
of the adjacent syllables in P.: and, while L. is 
collectively distinguished from P. by the retention 
of ir- as an initial cluster (L. trul, tróf- "break", 
P. [ull-, tóf-), Sir. is further distinguished by retention 
finally also, without anaptyxis, so Sir. putr "son" 
(< putra-), but northern L. puttur, Pl. puttar. Three 
main dialects of Sir, may be distinguished, although 
the differences are not particularly marked: these 
are the northern Thali, the central Multāni, and the 
southern Bahiwalpürl. 

To the north of Sir., in and above the Salt Range, 
a number of related dialects are spoken, of which 
only Awāikāri has been properly described. This 
group of dialects is distinguished phonetically by 
the retention of historical aspiration, or its realisa- 
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tion as a high-falling tone, but normally without 
the low-rising tone of P., and morphologically by 
the use of extension in -ë to mark the singular oblique 
of unextended masculine nouns. Immediately to 
the east of this "northern L.” group (of which the 
Hindke of Peshawar may be regarded as a member 
having many innovating features) is found Pothohacl, 
the speech of the Rawalphidi area, which appears 
to be an intermediate dialect between it and P. 
Finally, to the south of this, ín the Shāhpûr area, 
à complex group, containing features of P., northern 
L., and Sir. is encountered. This is clearly a linguistic 
frontier area, and it is unfortunate that Grierson 
should have chosen it as his standard for the descrip- 
tion of L. The number of all speakers of varieties of L. 
other than Sir. is impossible to estimate accurately, 
‘but may amount to about 7 million. 

2. Muslim literature. While the L.-speaking 
region was one of the first in the sub-continent to 
fall under Muslim political dominance, and the 
area has long had a large majority of Muslims in its 
population (now almost total, since 1947), the 
predominant literary language was naturally always 
Persian until its replacement by Urdü in the last 
century. Sir. has, however, also been cultivated for 
some types of writing, leading to the creation of an 
interesting local literature, 

The earliest record of Muslim poetry in the Pandjab 
is in the shaldk and hymns attributed to Farid in 
the Sikh Adi Granth (1604). While their traditional 
ascription to Farid al-Din Gandj-i Shakar (571-664/ 
1175-1265 [9.v.]) is exceedingly doubtiul, their 
language does suggest that a composite idiom, 
based on the Sir. of Multan, long important as the 
seat of influential Süff dynasties, and the P. of the 
political capital of Lahore, was already well esta- 
blished as a local Muslim literary language by the 
16th century. This is confirmed by the more reliably 
transmitted works of such slightly later writers as 
Mawlawt Abd Allah "Abdi" (d. 1075/1664), author 
of many versified treatises on Islamic law and dogma. 

Only in the 18th century, with the collapse of 
centralised Mughal authority, does a linguistically 
distinctive tradition of Sir., as opposed to P., Muslim 
literature properly emerge. This literature is nearly 
all in verse, and most of its genres and themes are 
aturally very similar to the contemporary local 
teratures being cultivated both in P. and in Sindhi, 
The largest single category of writing was probably 
the versified teaching material produced in the form 
of short treatises on the tenets of Islam, or rhyming 
Persian-Sir. vocabularies, of little intrinsic literary 
interest. Adaptations of popular Persian mathnawi- 
themes were also made, the best-known of these 
poems (locally termed kissa) being the Say/ al-Mulak 
by Luff ‘AM of Babiwalpür (119/1781) and the 
Yasuf Zulaykhá by “Abd al-Hakim of Uč (1218/1801). 
Local legends were also treated in this form, the best 
early example being from Sind, in the Sassi Punnsin 
by Nabi Bakhsh Laghart (1254/1838). 

‘The chief glory of the literature is, however, its 
Süff lyrical poetry, whether in the form of the short 
dii, cultivated by “AI Haydar of Multan (d. 
1201/1785), or the longer afi, a sung lyric with a 
refrain repeated after each verse, first brought to 
perfection by Sattal Sarmast (1152-r242/1739-1827) 
of Khayrpür in Upper Sind, who wrote with equal 
fluency and immediacy in Sindhi also, The finest 
‘example of the Sir. Káfi are to be found in the diwan 
of Kh"ádja Ghulam Farid (1845-1901), the head of 
an important Cishiti dynasty, who lived at Cáefran 
in Bahawalpür State. With their subtle blend of a 


sensitive handling of local desert scenery, and the 
most profound Islamic learning, these poems mark 
both the end and the culmination of Muslim writing 
in the local languages of the Indus valley. 

Mention should be made of the SHIT elegies 
(marthiya (q.v.}) produced in great numbers from 
Multzn since the mid-19th century. These represent 
interesting local adaptations of the vast store of 
Shift legendary material found in the popular Persian 
sources, and are notable stylistically as being typically 
written in alternating sections of verse and prose 
(takrir), thus directly reflecting the usual style of 
performance of the professional dkdkirs at the local 
madíális-i mátam. 

Traditional genres continue to be cultivated, 
while in recent years a modern prose literature has 
begun to be created. The problem of a uniform adap- 
tation of the Perso-Urdü nastaʻlīk script [see KHATT. 
4. India] to record the many additional phonemes 
of Sir. has yet to be fully resolved. In Sind, no loager 
important as a centre for the production of original 
literature, older Sir. texts are published in the 
Sindhl masthi script, with its many additional letters. 

There is a much smaller Muslim literature in the 
northern L. Hindkó. Writings produced in the 
areas of Pólhóhiri and Shàhpüri are hardly to be 
distinguished from the main stream oí Muslim 
Pandjabi literature [q.v]. 

Bibliography : 1. Language. G. A. Grierson, 
ed., Linguistic survey of India, viii, part 1, Sindhi 
and Lahndd, Calcutta 1919, has a full bibliography 
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Allahabad 1962, and Lahndi phonetics, Allahabad 
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are partially assimilated in the composite study of 
Yu. A. Smirnov, Yazik Lendi, Moscow roro 
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Shackle, The Siraiki language of central Pakistan, 
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LAHORE [see zAnAwx]. 

LAHOT and NASOT (A), two terms meaning 
divinity (or deity) and humanity, and forming a pair 
which plays an important role in the theology of 
certain Muslim mystics and in the theosophical 
conceptions of the extremist Imámate. 
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1. Philological considerations. The termina- 
tion -# of these two words may be traced to an 
Aramaic origin. It is also present in the words 
malakit (which is Kuranic, XXXVI, 83), aud 
diebarüi which appears in the hadith: "Glory to 
the One to whom belongs Ruling Power (djabardt) 
and Kingship [malakéi). So malakát was already 
Arabised in the time of the Prophet. It is a direct 
borrowing from Syriac (malk&ib), or Ethiopic 
(malakct), where this word means divinity, the 
Semitic root * (God) being lost and replaced by the 
composite noun "ZgzP abéhér ? Is it a difficult question 
to settle. Mubammad's known relations with Abys- 
sinia would lead one to suppose a Ge*ez influence. 
Whatever may be the case, Ibn Manzür, in LA, 
states, without posing the problem, that "ai-malahüt. 
comes from mulk (kingdom), just as rakabāt (terrify 
ing nature) comes from rahba (terror).'" As for 
djabarüi, he says that it is the fa*alit form of djabr, 
Consequently, he seems to give these words in -@ a 
right to be cited as Arabic. He is more precise 
with regard to lahat: "Sibawayh thinks that lah 
is the original form (231) of the name of God (Alla), 
and he cites a verse of al-Aha in which [dh is 
understood in the sense of iléh ("god"). Then he 
adds: "As for lahat, if it is correct that it is a word 
drawn from the language of the Arabs, it is derived 
from láha : läħa "làh al-khalk, yalükuhum = khalak- 
ahum "He created them". The form of this word 
(wasn) is fa*alit like ragkabàt (e.g. radju! raghabùt: 
a man of desires, naturally carried away by desire) 
and rahamdt (‘compassionate nature')." Thus there 
are several examples in Arabic of words in -üi. 
‘The question as to whether they are, as such, of 
Arabic origin, remains unsettled by the lexico- 
graphers. In any case, a Syriec text of Aphraatus 
(4th century) has shem alohita, followed by stem 
‘mathitd, the noun of the Divinity and the noun 
‘of the Kingship, and further on rafimondta (Patrologie 
Syriague, i, 794). Alòhüt may be the equivalent of 
lahat, although Syriac preserved the alif which is 
in the name of God, alóhó = ilāh, and which forms 
part of the root (cf. the discussions of the gramma- 
rians on the formation of the rame Allāh). Finally, 
one should note that in Syriac, alóhüt designates 
the essence or nature of God ( kyóni) 

On the origin of násül, by contrast, there is no 
information available, Al-Tahānawi in his Dictionary 
of technical terms has not devoted any article to ii 
Ibn Manzür does not cite this word under the root 
"ds or under the root ?ms from which come ins 
aud its pl. wnds, as well as insdn. Here, it is well- 
established, according io Abu "-Haviham, that 
the alif is radical (asliyya); this grammarian is 
also ingenious in showing how nds ("men") could 
have come from wnds, by adding the article al: 
ai-unds > alunds > annds (al-nds), and, after the 
dropping of the article, nas, This laborious explana- 
tion shows that if the form sds raises difficulties, a 
Jertiori the form nását. But Syriac has a word Law} 
P)noskate with an occulting stroke (mebiafzn) 
under the alif, indicating that his letter must not be 
pronounced. There is the form mógkó without alif, 
which means " This can be compared, in 
Sermon xv of the Liber graduum (P.S., iii, 379), 
with per Awmilitalem hypostaseos ejus humanae 
(da-bntimeh d-bar nógkb "from the hypostasis of 
the son of man"). So the Syriac origin of the word. 
misit does not seem to be in doubt; it designates 
human nature, Doubtless it was also chosen because 


2. Lahat and násél in Christian literature. 


AL-Bakillant ín the Tambtd (Cairo 1366/1947) speaks 
of the Christians who claim that the union of the 
Word with the ndsit is à mixture and mingling 
(iàhtiläj wa-'mtisddj) like that of water with wine 
(the Jacobites) or with milk (the Nestorians). Some 
claim that the significance of the union of the 
Word with humanity (wüsüt) which is the body, 
consists in its taking it as a temple (haykal) and 
dwelling place ( mahalt) (86). Further on, al-Bakillant 
reports that for the Christians, the name Messiah 
has two meanings: (hilt, God (idh) and nasit, 
created man (insán makhiak): the prayers of Christ 
come from the man, his miracles come from God 
and not from the man. But, demands the Muslim 
theologian, could the same not be said of Moses? 
The production of bis miracles comes from the 
divinity, to the exclusion of his humanity (»in al- 
lahat, dan al-nasit) (o4). For bis part, al-Djuwaini, 
in his Kitd al-Shámil fi ugil ol-din (ed. al-Naghar, 
Alexandria r969, 582), writes with regard to the 
Christian doctrines concerning the union (itHipád), 
that the Christians mean by it the manifestation 
f divinity in humanity (suhilr al-ldht Sala 'I-ndst]. 
But in the way in which they conceive of this mani- 
festation, they are divided into three groups. Some 
say that an object placed in front of a polished 
body appears there and can be seen without being 
transferred there and without dwelling there (1ca-lam 
yakullah); it is in this sense that divinity appears 
in humanity, thus without Auli. Others take the 
example of the impression of a seal in wax; it is the 
seal itself which appears there, although there is no 
part of it which comes to dwell there. The last group 
say that the manifestation of divinity in Christ 
means the same thing as, for Muslims, God's sitting 
on the throne, all of them agreeing that contact is 
impossible. Furthermore, they express union with 
the image of an act of clothing oneself (tadarru*), as 
if they believe that it is possible and true that 
the divinity had taken the body of Christ as clothing 
(dir), Reference may he made to what H. Corbin 
wrote (Em Islam iranien, iii, 285, n. ro2), on 
Simnäni (d. 736/1336). So it may be reasonable to 
suppose that the terms läkt and mási! were bor- 
rowed from the Christians who wrote in Arabic 
using Syriac sources and originals, particularly the 
Nestorians who had had, as we learn from al-Tawbidi, 
numerous relations with Muslim thinkers, especially 
in Baghdad. It is conceivable that the problem of 
the union of the divinity and bumanity in Christ 
had been able to interest the mystics of Islam, 
who were faced with an analogous problem, mutatis 
mutandis. On this subject, the ideas of assuming a 
garment, indwelling and temple are present in the 
writings of St. John and St, Paul, and these images 
were applied not only to Christ, bui also to the 
saints in whom God, Christ and the Spirit are said 
to reside. An echo is to be found in Syriac literature, 
Thus one can read in the Liber graduum (Sermon ili, 
P.S., iii, 71): "And Christ dwells in them" (w-Omer 
b-hün Mashihó); they are “filled with God” (metmalen 
men Aléhé). One should note the translation of the 
passage of St, Paul: “You are the temple of God” 
(I Cor, ii, 16): Hayktleh a(n)tūn d-Alhd, The 
Arabic language has the word hayka! whose signi- 
ficance, according to the lexicographers, is that of 
adjective which has the meaning of “corpulent 
“large”, “long or high". This qualification is appli 
to animals and plants, especially the horse when it is 
“high on its hooves” (fawil), A building is called 
haykat, when it is raised like a horse on its hooves 
(LA); Ibn Manzür (ibid.) informs us that the haykal 
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“is stated as being, among the Christians, a temple 
(bayt) in which there is an idol in the likeness of 
Mary (fihi sanam ‘ald Rhalkat Maryam) or even: 
“in which there is the effigy of Jesus and Mary". 
He adds that this name is sometimes given to 
Christian convents. Only lastly does he mention 
the meaning of an idol temple. So it seems indispu- 
table that the use of the term haykal to designate 
the place where the lait, i.e. the nasát, resides is of 
Christian origin. As for the image of clothing, in 
Christian literature, it has the two senses: the 
divine nature wears (Jesh) the form (sürat) of 
the earthly man and we wear (nelbesk) the form of 
the celestial man (Aphraatus, Dénonstration vi, 
18, P.S., i). As for the Word, it wore (I*besk) a body 
of dust, and it drew it to its own [divine] nature 
(a-knyiteh) (Dém. xxiii, 49, P.S. ii). But what is 
involved here is the Melkite doctrine of God made 
body (in Arabic: ilh mufadjassid), meaning by body 
human nature, or even. Allāh al-mutarannis (cf. St. 
Athanasius, P.G. 26, col. Bog, where the incarnation 
akpxwast, is identified with "humanisation" èva- 
vupamhats. According to the Nestorians, the divine 
nature of the Word wears an integral human nature 
and subsists as such in the union, this union being 
that of tvo concurrent wills (cuvdoeta) in a prosõpon 
of union. In the Book of Heraclides of Damascus 
(French tr, F. Nau), Nestorius explaines his con- 
ception clearly (158, 212-13), and he expands in 
several ways on the image of the clothing which has 
its own nature, but which nevertheless is always 
and everywhere present with that which bears it, 
for example "on account of the One which is worn, Í 
adore the clothing” (ibid., 159). The image of the 
temple is also developed: "The temple is passive 
(maunedg ô vabc), but not God who gives it life" 
(ibid., 207). In the same sense, Tbn al-Djawzi writes 
in Talbis Iblis: "the Christians maintain that Christ 
is two substances, the one eternal, the other created; 
that he had need of nourishment; that he was 
crucified; and that this was on account of his human- 
ity” (fuia hādhä bi-'I-nàstt). But, as a good Muslim, 
Ibn al-Djawal asks “why did not the divine element 
in him (ldhaf) oust that from the ndsát ?" 

The word léhit is used by Arabic-speaking Chris- 
tians, Thus in the History of the Twelve Patriarchs 
of the Church at Alexandria, Severus, bishop of 
al-Asbmünayn (towards the end of the roth century), 
citing a letter from St. Cyril to Nestorius ( Patro- 
logie orientale, i, 434), reports that Christ "died on 
the cross in bis body, while he is living by the force 
of his divinity” (hayy bi-kmwra! ldhüihi) He 
confesses the Trinity by saying that there are three 
persons (akdnim), one unique nature ((abi*a vkida) 
and one unique divinity (ahi wabid), 

3. The pair ldhat-ndsat in the thought of 
al-Hallag. The preceding discussion may clarify 
many difficult aspects of Halladjian mysticism. 
According to L. Massignon (Passion, iii, 51), 
al-Halladj borrowed from the lexicon of the extremist 
Imámi theologians the words Jahwt and nasut, 
“however, profoundly modifying their significance”. 
In a note he states that it is unlikely that he had 
made this borrowing from the Christians, as was 
formerly believed: "for him, as for the Ghulat, 
nasit, nür gha'gha'Zni (‘resplendent light’) and amr 
(‘command’) are synonyms, which is in no way 
Christian”. But the argument does not stand up, 
for the question is that of the origin of the words 
and not of the origin of their significance; if, even 
by the confession of Massignon, al-Halligj modified 
the significance of expressions which he took from 


the Imamls, why would he not have accomodated to 
his own thought some terms which he had taken from 
the Christians? ‘Afifi, in his book al-Tasawmwu/: 
al-thawra abrübiyya fi "LIsdm (Alexandria 1963, 
82-3), followed by Kamil Mustafa al-ShIbi in his 
Shar Diwan at-Halladi, has upheld the thesis of the 
Christian origin. But which Christians are concerned ? 
If it is the Nestorians, it seems that, even going 
beyond words, similarities in ideas may be detected, 
allowing for the fact that in al-Halladj there is no 
Christian christology. In fact, the Halladjian násür 
could be considered the equivalent of the prosopon 
of union in which the will of God and the will of man 
are united, which justifies L. Massignon’s important 
remark (ibid., iii, 52): "The only aspect through 
which divine action takes part in transforming man 
is not lahit, the creative omnipotence ..., but 
this essential, intelligible word which is at the basis 
of every command of the Divine ...". Nasal, like 
amr, is actually the place where the wills of the 
One who commands and the one who obeys are 
united, As in Nestorianism, there is never any 
confusion between the divine essence, ldhit, or as 
L. Gardet says ( Dieu et la destinde de l'homme, 491), 
“the sealed world of the divine essence" and the 
human substance. To mark this irreducible distinc- 
tion of the two natures, al-Hallàdj uses the terms 
Wakitiyya and ndsütiyya: "My observance of what 
is properly Yours differs from Your observance of 
what is properly mine; in fact, Your observance of 
what is properly mine is divinity (Jdkütiyya) and 
my observance of what is properly Yours is humanity 
(mdsuriyya), and even while my humanity 
(ndsutiyya) i lost in Your divinity (ft lakattyyatika ) 
without being confused with it, at the same time 
Your divinity takes possession of my humanity 
without having any contact with it" (Akiba? 
al-Hallidi, no. t, Arabic text, 8). "He who supposes 
that idhitiyya mingles with humanity (Pashariyya), 
or the baskariyya mingles with divinity (wldhiyya) 
is an infidel” (ibid, no. 25). The synonymous 
ulühiyya-lähütiyya and baskariyya-nésitiyya allow 
us an accurate understanding of the meaning of the 
two terms constructed from J#hit and nasal. Let 
us note that Ibn al-Fárid (T@iyya, 455) uses lahat 
in the sense of Jatatiyya and ndsit in the sense of 
násütiyyo: "I am not diverted by lahat from the 
condition of the place of my appearance, and I do not 
forget, through ndsit, the place of my wisdom's 
appearance," If, as for the Nestorians, there is no 
mingling of the two natures, by contrast, when al- 
Halladj uses the image of clothing, it is to say 
orality js beneath the clothing of Your 
eternity" (Radathi laht muldbis kidamika); (Akhbdr, 
no. 1). “O All of my all... The all of Your All is 
a clothing worn by my inner significance” (Diodn, 
7, V. 5: wa hulls Aullika maibüs bi-ma*nd?i). The act 
of wearing this All (labs), that Massignon explains 
by "the deiformity of the sanctified man” (Passion, 
ifi, 356, n. 7), results in the all of the man containing 
the all of God with which he is clothed, "T contain 
in my all the All of Your All, O You, my sanctity. 
You are revealed to me to the point where it is as 
though You were within me" (Diwan, 44, V. 1). 
Indeed, in the order of the stations of mystical 
scension, Jabs comes immediately after Rash/. 
ally, there is also to be found iu al-Hallàdj the 
image of the haykal which is the corporeal form: 
“The haykal remains on earth, putrefied" (Dizdn, 
63, v. 2). So it is not simply a question of the divine 
dwelling within him; he must also be transfigured. 
AL-Hallidj asked for “the destruction of the Ka'ba, 
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then its rebuilding with wisdom." The Ka‘ba to 
be destroyed is the "temple of the human body", 
the haykal “whose transfiguration is to be hastened” 
(Passion, i, 689). As for myself, He does not veil 
Himself from me for a single moment, until my 
ndsitiyya is lost in His lakitiyya and my body 
disappears in the lights of His essence" (Akhdar, 
10; cf. Passion, iti, 52-3). Násüfiyya must then, 
in so far as it is purely human, be assumed by the 
násiit, the aspect of God in which union is realised: 
"Glory be to Him whose másüt manifested the 
secret of His dazzling ldküf's sublimity, in the form 
of a man who eats and drinks" (Diwan, 9, v. 1). 

The origin of the idea of nésit conceived by 
al-Halladj must be looked for in the word that, in 
eternity before all creation, God addresses to man, 
the Word which is contained in the uncreated Kurân, 
To this idea of a pre-eternal conversation. between 
God and man is linked all the Halladjian dialectic 
of Me, You and Him, which underlies the relations 
between läht and nastt, ldhatiyya and ndsitiyye as 
in the following example, "The Yourself which is a 
Him has borne witness to Me" (au*asta ild shakidika 
"E kai) ic. that the dialogue between the divine You 
and the human me, on the level of the nasi, mani- 
fests the essence of God (lahat) in his ipseity (hu- 
vwiyya). 

4. The pair làhüt-násit in the thought of 
Ibn ‘Arabi, For Ibn ‘Arabi, the llt is the divine 
aspect in the prophet and saint, as supposed to the 
nüsüt which is the human aspect. In a poem concern- 
ing knowledge of Jesus (Fwd, ed. "Uthmàn 
Yabya, ii, 4r, 68-9), one can read: “His lahat, 
which was in the world of the Invisible, was his 
union (with God: siAr), was a spirit in whose image 
(rüh ‘mumaththal) God made the secret appear." 
The term sii (relationship through women] indicates, 
according to ‘Uibman Yabyé, that no natural 
parenthood is concerned, but the result of a divine 
choice. The spirit is a lifegiver; it is through it that 
Jesus brought the dead io life. Also, generally 
speaking, the lZAit is the life infused in things, and 
the recipient that the spirit brings to life is called 
másüt (Fugüs al-bikam, ch. x, where it is Christ; 
tr. Burckhardt, rro). The same definition is to be 
found in ‘Abd al-Razzak al-KAshl (or al-Kashánl 
[g]): “The l4hüt among the Satis is lite which 
flows into things, and nastt is its place (mahail) 
it is the spirit" (cited by al-Tahánawl, art. Làhtüt). 
Ibn ‘Arabi does not make systematic use of these 
two terms, There are equivalents in his theory of 
the relation between the two domains of the Kingdom 
(Mult) and the Kingship (Malaki), in that of the 
Light of Muhammad (Nar Muhammad) and the 
Muhammadan Tree, which is "the totalising, uni- 
versal human Tree" (R. Deladrière, Ibn “Arabi: Ja 
profession de foi, 62). The Tadhkirat al-khawágs 
(ibid, 62, 153) also says: "The letters of the Mu- 
‘pammadan Tree are the human nature of its intelli- 
gible truth and the veils of its significance. . .". 

S. The pair lahai-nasat in Shiti thought. 
According to the Imámi conception, different 
planes of the universe exist (cf. H, Corbin, En Islam 
iranien, i, 35); lahat, diabarüt molakál, udsit, [sec 
Atam]. Lahit is the world of secrets (‘alam al-asrār) 
and the Unrevealed (iid, 203). The mystical 
relations between lahat and ndsit express the different 
aspects of the theophanic conception of the Imam, 
AlTahznawi, who discusses hit in his article 
diabarsi, refers essentially to Persian texts, It is 
thus finally in Iranian thought that the two terms 
lahat and nasat received the widest reception, 


following what al-Hallàdj and Ibn “Arabi had written 
‘on this subject. If comparisons can be made with the 
Christological doctrines of Christianity, particularly 
with regard to the image of clothing (cf. H. Corbin, 
op. laud., iti, 174-5), it must be stated that these 
two terms were henceforth perfectly integrated in 
SHI imamology. 

We shall mention in conclusion a curious ety- 
mology given by al-Tahinawi; Mhūt originally 
derives from the formula: lä huwa illà huwa: it is 
the custom of the Arabs when they use a complex 
formula in speaking to add something to it (isi 
siyéda kunand, ie, the final letter 4, and to cut 
something off it (hadkf kunand: here illà huwa). 
The result is that zhi is the radiance of the essence 
(tadjaili I-dhàt). 

Bibliography : given in the article. 
(R. Arwatpez) 

LAHOTI, A»v "-KAsur, Persian poet and 
revolutionary, was born in Kirmanshéh on 4 
December 1887, the son of a petty shoemaker. As 
icd the struggle for constitutionalism 
and in 1908 took part in the fight against 
t troops in Rasht, following Muhammad 
‘AIT Sháh's attempt to reimpose autocracy, After 
the restoration of the Constitution in 1909 he entered 
the gendarmerie and was eventually promoted to 
the rank of major, There, charged with subversion, 
he was condemned to death, but he managed to 
escape taking refuge in the Turkish (now in *lrák) 
border towa of Sulaymāniyya. In 1915 he returned 
to his home town, and was drawn in the movement 
against Allied intervention in Versia. Around this 
time he also started the periodical Bisutd from 
Kirmanshah, and founded a workers’ party. In 
the period that followed, he again came into conflict 
with the authorities and migrated to Istanbul. 
While he was there he taught in a Persian school 
and issued the Persian-French periodical Pars. 
Towards the end of r921 he was allowed to return to 
Persia and was reinstated in the gendarmerie, 
Not long afterwards he headed an abortive revolt in 
Tabriz. and, after its failure, fled to the Soviet Union 
(February 1922). 

In the Soviet Union, Làhüts activities were 
connected mainly with the political and cultural 
life of Tadilkistan, where he took up residence after 
1925. He served as deputy commissar of education, 
and was honorary president of the Tágilk Writers’ 
Union. The Soviet government awarded him several 
honours including the Order of Lenin. He died in 
Moscow on 16 March 1957. 

Lahütl was the most outstanding Communist 
poet in Persian, and has been rightly acclaimed as 
one of the founders of Soviet Tadjik poetry. His early 
political verse appeared in the periodicals of the 
Constitutional Period, such as Hab! al-matin, Irān-i 
naw and Shark. In his poems written before 1922 he 
often displayed sentiments favouring workers and 
peasants, Thereafter, his permanent domicile in the 
Soviet Union strengthened his trend towards Commu- 
nism, and his art became progressively identified 
with the literary and political assumptions of the 
Soviet government, The poem Krem? ("Kremlin"), 
composed in 1923, was the first notable indication of 
this development. It recalled Tsarist atrocities and 
condemned imperialism and capitalist exploitation, 
welcoming the triumph of the Communist Revolution 
in Russia. Lahütls subsequent poems concerned 
themselves largely with his immediate environment, 
but themes dealing with Persia were not lacking. 
‘The poet employed both conventional and new forms, 
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and used non-traditional metres, which were ap- 
parently inspired by Russian literary models. He 
also composed songs, and wrote the libretto of 
Kawai dhangar ("Kàwa the Blacksmith”), which 
was the first original opera to be performed in 
‘Tadjikistan. His literary endeavours extended to the 
field of translations, which he rendered from the 
works of such writers as Shakespeare, Pushkin, 
Gorky and Mayakovsky. His diction was simple 
‘and uncomplicated, and he used a language which 
almost verged on ordinary speech. 
Bibliography: Làhüü, Kulliyal, 6 
Düshanbe 1960-3; RET, viii (1934), 349-55; 
Browne, Press and poetry of modern Pers 
Cambridge 1914; Muhammad Taki Babir, 
Torikh-i mubhlasar-i ahiibi sivtsi-yi Irán i, 
Tehran 1323 A.S. H.; Husayn Makki, Ta?ribl-i 
bist sāla-yi Tran i, Tehran 1523-4 A.S. H. 
L Klimovich, Khrestomatiya po literature 
narodov SSSR, Moscow 1947; G. Lenczowski, 
Russia and the West i» Iran 1918-1948, New York 
1949; Soviet literature, no. 9, Moscow 1934, 
138-42; Munibur Rahman, Post-revolution Persian 
verse, Aligarh 1955; A. Pagliaro and A. Bausani, 
Storia delta letteratura Persiana, Milan 1960; 
Oferh istorii Tadshikskoy Sovetskoy literaturi, 
Moscow 1961; T. Machalski, La fitidrature de 
l'Iran. contemporain i, Cracow 1965; 
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(Mustwur Ramus) | 
LAʻIB (Life, La‘s), the Arabic word for "play" 
{also used variously in Persian, against Turkish oyun), 
in the Muslim world as fundamental a concept of 
vast sociological and psychological implications 
as in other civilisations. Only a few of its aspects 
can be briefly discussed here. The “play” character 
of many important human activities (dance, theatre, 
music, ete.) does not come under our purview, nor 
do ritual games as survivals of pre-Islamic religiously- 
motivated customs. We find them occasionally 
mentioned, as, for instance, in references to New 
Year practices, cf. al-Birint, Affär, ed. Sachau, 
216, who also mentions the enactment of a Persian 
religious ceremonial played on seesaws; for a modern. 
example from southern Morocco, see M.-R. Rabaté, 
in Objets et Mondes, x (x970), 230-62. The stress here 
is on children's games, but, in Islam as elsewhere, 
no clear dividing line separates the games oí children 
from those of adults; there is no typological dis- 
tinction, the only difference sometimes encountered 
being certain material factors. Al-Djäbiz, Hayawān, 
Cairo 1325-5, iii, 79, may have been aware of this 
circumstance when he singled out playing with 
pigeons as best representing the easy potential 
transition in games from playfulness to seriousness. 
‘The various expressions of the human play instinet 
and the various types of games were all cultivated 
in the Muslim world, The constant use in literature 
of metaphors built upon combinations with the | 
root “to play" attest to the concept’s living strength. 
The large role of "play" in Muslim life is all the 
more remarkable as it ran counter to firm religious 
objections. These objections have indeed greatly 
coloured the expressed Muslim attitude toward 
play, They were no doubt effective in curtailing the | 
factual information on games available to us. The 
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Kur'án refers to play (and lah “amusement”) as a | 
Particularly insidious expression of human unconcern | 


with man’s true task in this world, which is working 
toward salvation in the other world. Much ingenuity 
was spent by Muslim intellectuals on condemning it, 
as attested in innumerable statements such as, for 
instance, many verses in the zwhdiyydt of Abu 
"-Atthiya or ‘All's indignant rejection of being 
called a til'üba timedha (al-Baladhurl, Ansdb, ii, ed. 
M.B. ak-Mabmüdl, Beirut 1394/1974, 151). Not 
dissimilar to the thought expressed by Anacharsis 
(Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1176 b 33), that 
playing should be tolerated only when it enhances 
a man’s ability for serious occupations, is the idea 
that all work and no play dulls the sensitivity of even. 
the greatest and most dedicated minds, and light 
relaxation, therefore, is to be tolerated (eg. F. 
Rosenthal, Humor in carly Islam, Leiden 1936, 5, 
and see at-nyipp Wa ‘i-Hazt), but the authors who. 
quote statements to this effect would hardly have 
gone so far as to include simple games in what they 
meant by relaxation. Worldly wisdom required that 
rulers be warned against excess in playful activity. 
As a matter of fact, "play" in Islam came to be 
considered the exclusive prerogative of children, 
bracketed at times with women also in this respect. 
In the Greek tradition as represented by Bryson 
(cd. M. Plessner, Heidelberg 1928, 202; cf. also 
al-Ghazali, Iya”, riyddat al-nafs, Cairo 1352/1934, 
iii, 63) and used by such influential thinkers as 
Miskawayh, even children should be permitted 
moderate playing as relaxation only to be better 
able to tolerate the hardships of education, or 
(according to al-Sa*ida wa 'l-is dd, ed. M. Minovi, 
Wiesbaden 1957-8, 360) to acquire serious skills. 
Sometimes, we find statements to the effect that 
future greatness is foreshadowed ín childhood by a 
shown for playing. References to children 
^ routinely associated with play. It was 
quite natural to have the youth killed in the story 
in Kurân, X ViIT, 74/73, described as having been. 
found playing with others (al-Bukharl, Sahih, cf. 
Ibn Hadjar, Fath a-hiri, Cairo 1378-83, i, 232, xl, 
25, 35; al-Tabari, Tafsir, ad loc), or to worry that 
Yüsuf's playing in XII, r2 (the only morally neutral 
reference to "playing" in the Kur'n) might im- 
plicate his adult brothers (I. Goldziher, Dic 
Richtungen der islamischen Keranauslegung, Leiden 
1920, 281), or to explain da'ümis applied in the 
hadith to Muslim infants in Paradise from their 
being similar to water bugs (?) because of their 
playing in the rivers of Paradise (al-Sharif al-Radl, 
‘Madjaséi, Cairo 1387/1967, 406). The Prophet as a 
child is said to have engaged in a game called “apm 
(“uzaym) waddah, described as searching (in the dark) 
for a very white bone tossed far away, with the finder 
being allowed to ride upon his playmates (Lane, 
2087b, 29474; Lisän al-‘Arab, iv, 476: Ton Zafar, 
And? nudiabi? al-abni?, Cairo n.d., 24) ; the Prophet's 
alleged participation in such a game could easily 
have struck strict interpreters of the doctrine of 
Sisma as objectionable and is, in fact, mentioned 
only very rarely, The Prophet's uncle al-‘Abbas is 
described as having played Aula as a boy, a game 
mentioned in ancient poetry (Amr b. Kuhüm, 
Labid, cl. T. Noldeke, Fünf Mofallagdt, i, Vienna 
1899, 47; Sharh Diwán Labid, Kuwait 1962, 81) 
and described as played with two small wooden 
boards, one wice as long as the other and the one 
being hit with the other (or with a mikia?), this 
being in an anecdote intended to show al-SAbbas’s 
innate decency (Ibn Zafar, A nba, 52). 

The most influential reference to child's play 
goes back to the biography of ‘Aisha, reported in 
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maay traditions with only slight variations (for 
instance, Concordance, sv. Ib; Ibn Sa‘d, 40-5; 
al-Baladburi, Ansib, i, ed, M. Hamidullab, Cairo 
1939, 410-12). It happened when the Prophet saw 
“Aisha playing on a seesaw (wrdjüha, mardjaka) 
that she first caught his attention, and he once, or on 
different occasions, came upon her playing with dolls. 
“Dolls” (dandt "'girls", or luba, pl. Iu'ab, the typical 
“plaything") came thus to be discussed intensively 
in the legal literature, The gist of the Sunn jurists’ 
discussion and the problems of detail they chose to 
face can best be captured from Ibn Hadjar, Fath, 
xiii, 1434. In sum, dolls were usually given very 
reluctant approval as having educational value 
for training little girls to become good mothers. 
The obvious conflict between the prohibition of 
figurative representations [see El * art. $0xa) and 
the permissibility of dolls, although often they were 
not realistic representations of living beings, proved 
impossible to solve to everybody's satisfaction. The 
connection with idol worship was only hesitantly 
mentioned. The hadith also informs us that dolls 
were made of wool (*im, Concordance, iv, 409a, 16 1.) 
to be given to children who were made to fast, in 
Order to divert them (as other toys, such as polo 
sticks, might be promised to children as incentives 
for studying, see Ibn *AhnIn, Tibb al-nufüs, ms. 
Bodl. or Hunt, 518, 70b). Some of *A"ishi's toys had, 
or were seen by the child's imagination to have, the 
shape of (winged) horses, with the wings made of rags. 
In this connection, al-Ghazzali, hy, ddab al-sarnd*, 
di, 245) speaks of the "imperfect forms" (of toys) 
fashioned by children from clay and rags as something 
tolerated by Shati‘is, as he also mentions elsewhere 
(Thya, dddb al-kasb, ii, 60) animal toys made of 
clay given to children on festivals. 

Numerous names of games were mentioned as 
being of philological interest and listed because of 
their strange forms or because of literary connections. 
(eg. al-Askari, aL-Talkkis fi ma'rifat asmé? al- 
agkyd?, Damascus 1389-90, 718-24, see F. Rosenthal, 
Gambling in Islam, Leiden 1975, 65). We also find 
references to such things as dikindip, dirkila, da‘ladja 
(a running, and ? catching, game, al-Kall, Amali, 
Cairo 1373, ij, 315; Lisán al-‘Avab, ii, 97), or the 
putting of fidjrim into uwa (al- Kal, i, 4 1.)- Games 
are given at times names in the form of noun com- 
Dinations or sentences, such as al-mu‘allim wa 
"Ladjir "master and hired hand" (T. Hyde, De 
Iudis orientalibus, ii, Oxford 1694, 234-6), dj?Iukum 
Bhudhiint "I have come to you, seize me" (Hyde, ii, 
240 f), basi wa-zakā for even-and-odd, (Turkish) 
tut Leila “catch Layla” (H. Ritter, Knabenspiele aus 
SAméra, in Isl, xxvi (1042), 49-57), etc. Charac- 
teristically, the names of games change greatly in. 
the course of time so that those found in. Hyde from 
the 17th century and even more so those from modern 
times (eg. K.L. Tallqvist, Arabische Sprichwörter 
und Spiele, Helsingiors 1897, or Ritter) are nearly 
all different from those known from the mediaeval 
literature, quite apart from local differences, 

The philologians no doubt had often no personal 
experience of the games they sought to describe. 
Descriptions are often non-existent, or they are so 
brief as to indicate hardly more than the general 
type of a given game and to be practically useless; 
this is nothing peculiar to Muslim philologians but 
something worldwide, since the play instinct required 
to be satisfied by intricate and volatile rules hard 
to describe fully. Ambiguities of interpretation are 
always present. Similarities between modern and 
mediaeval names, in the rare cases in which they 


exist, do not necessarily indicate that the games 
are the same. Thus, the lab al-khumaysa mentioned 
by Ibn Kuzmán (E. Garcla Gómez, Todo Ben Qusman, 
Madrid 1972, i, 32/33, 36 n. 6) is hardly the hemis 
described by A. Robert from Algeria, in Revue 
Africaine, Ixi (1921), 69. The ring (kháfam) game 
of prestidigitators is no doubt the guessing game 
described by Robert, but hardly represents all the 
games thus designated (cf. Rosenthal, Gambling, 
62; al-Simawi, U yün al-hataih, ch. 11), The modern 
game called bilbil may be related to ancient Aula as 
suggested by Ritter, but we have no way of knowing 
how far this relationsbip, if it in fact exists, extends 
to details. 

Of the more important types of games, we may 
mention here (1) guessing games such as kharidi; 
(2) board games of the chess [see sHaTRawpj] and 
backgammon [see Naro] types and of the maskala 
type which were usually, but not always, played ou. 
boards, involving the placing of chips into holes, 
for instance, the game of "fourteen" [arbat 
‘askara), the throwing of dice and, of greater anti- 
quity in Arabia, of knucklebones (hat), pl. kidd), 
also in a way the walnut (diawz) game, see also 
xHaRBoA; (3) skill and sports games, such as ball 
playing, the great favourite of children, often 
mentioned as done in the streets, also played with 
balls and (polo) sticks, see al-Ghazàli, hyd, riyádat 
al-nafs, ii, 53, further jumping games, catching 
games, the seesaw, imitation fighting games, the 
egg game, also tops (duwwdma, khudhraf); dancing 
with a hobby-horse (Awrradi) was apparently not 
practiced as a children's game, cf. M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, in Mél. Wm. Marais, Paris 1950, 
155-50; and (4) "playing" with animals such as 
small birds, pigeons, dogs (add al-Djahiz, Hayawan, 
i, 28, to Rosenthal, Gambling, 58 n. 242a), or reptiles, 
either as an innocent pastime or as a gambling, 
racing, and fighting sport. 

Most children's games contain an element of 
gambling, inasmuch as they entail rewards for the 
winners and penalties for the losers (see Kiir]. 
This added to the scruples raised by the play concept 
in general and the sūra problem of dolls, and cast 
doubt in the eyes of jurists upon the legality of 
commercial transactions involving toys. In con- 
junetion with prevailing economic conditions, it 
probably contributed to keeping toys used by children 
mostly simple and makeshift. 

Bibliography : given in the article, in partic- 
ular, Hyde, De ludis, and Rosenthal, Gambling. 
For board games, cf. H.J. R. Murray, Board 
games, Oxford 1952. (F. RosexTHAL) 
LAK 1. The most southern group of Kurd 

tribes in Persia. According to Zayn al-‘Abidin, 
their name (Lik, often Lakk) is explained by the 
Persian word läk (100,000), which is said to have 
‘been the original number of families of Lak. The 
group is of importance in that the Zand dynasty 
arose from it. The Lak now living in northern 
Luristün [gv] are sometimes confused with the 
Lur (Zayn al-Abidin), whom they resemble from the 
somatic and ethnic point of view. The facts of his- 
tory, however, show that the Lak have immigrated to 
their present settlements from lands further north. 
The Lakki language, according to O. Mann, has the 
characteristics of Kurdish and not of the Lurt 
dialects [c Lur]. Cirikov, Putevoi zkurnal, Si. 
Petersburg 1875, 227, says that "the Lur aad 
the Lak speak different dialects, and hate one 
another 
The Lak appear in the Sharaf-nàma, i, 323, along- 
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side the Zand, among the secondary Kurd tribes, 
and as subjects of Persia, According to Rabino, the 
Lak were settled in Luristin by order of Shah 
“Abbas, who wished in this way to create some 
support for the new walt of Luristin, Husayn 
Khan, whom he had chosen from among the relatives 
of the old ShábwardI Atibeg (Ta°rith-i ‘Aiam-dra, 
369). Of these tribes, the Silsila had formerly lived 
at Mabfdasht (to the south-west of Kirmānshāh); 
the Dilfin take their name from Abü Dulaf [sce 
AL-BASIU n. sh], whose fieis in the yrd/gth century 
lay in the north of Luristan [see seiTAMmAPAD]; 
the Bigjilin of Zohab as well as Luristin say they 
come from al-Mawsil and are evidently one tribe. 
The Luristin branch seem to have exchanged its 
Kurmandjt dialect for Lakki during its sojourn 
among the Lak in the time of Shab «Abbas. Even 
after Shah ‘Abbas there were several Lak tribes 
outside of Luristin, Zaya al-‘Abidiu (opening of the 
19th century) mentions among the Lak: the Zand, 
the Mafi, the Badjilan and the Zandi-yi kala (?) 
To the last tribe (according to Houtum-Schindl 
Begele) belonged Karim Khan Zand (born in Pariya, 
the modern Pari, about 20 miles from Dawlatabad 
on the Sultanabad road). When at Shiraz, Karim 
Khàn sent for the Lak tribe of Barinwand. In 
1212/1797 the Bayranwand and the Badiilàn actively 
supported Muhammad Khan Zand in his attempt to 
seize power from ihe Kadjars (Sir Harford Jones 
Brydges, A history of Persia, Loudon 1833, 46, 
58; R. G. Watson, 4 history of Persia, London 1866, 
1:6). Under the Kidiars, several Lak tribes were 
broken up. The Zand have almost completely 
disappeared; in 1830 remnants of them were to be 
found among the Badjilin of Khinikin (Khurshid- 
Efendi, Siy&kai-náme-yi kudüd, Russ. tr. 112, 221); 
there are still a few Zand families in the Dorà- 
Farámán district to the south-east of Kirmänshāh 
(RMM, xxxviii, 39); a section of the ‘Amala of 
Pusht- Kün claims to be descended from the Karim 
hàn tribe. At the present day, there are Mff at 
Waramin, Tehran and Kazwia, 

According to a good list compiled by Rousseau 
at Kirmanshah in 1807 (cl. Fundgruben des Orients, 
Vienna 1513, iii, 85-98), there were considered as 
Lak the following tribes: Kalhür, Máfl, Nanakt, 
Djalllwand, Payrawand, Kulyi'T, Süflwand, Bahram- 
wand, Karkük!, Tawall, Züyirwand, Káküwand, 
Nimiwand, Abmadwand, Bohtà'i, Lilia, Harsini 
and Shaykhwand. 

According to O. Mann and Rabino, the Lak tribes 
of Luristin are as follows: Silsila (9,000 families), 
Dilfan (7,470). Tirhan-Amra’i (1,582 families, 
the Bayránwand (6,000 families) and Dalwand (1,000 
families) forming part of the Báli-girhwa group, a 
total of about 15,000 tents. The Bayrinward and 
Djihwand live to the east of Khurramábád around 
the sources of the river which flows through this 
town; the Silsila and the Dilfin occupy the beautiful 
plains of Alishtar and Khiwa respectively, while 
the Tirhān (perhaps — Tarkhán, ie. "exempt from 
taxes") live between the left bank of the Sayuara 
and the lower course of its left-bank tributary from 
Khurramibád. The territory occupied by the Lak, 
and including northern and north-western Luristan 
is sometimes called Lakistan. 

The cohesion of the Lak tribes is evident from 
the fact that even before ror, the Silsila, Dilfán 
and Tirhán were united under the authority of 
Nazar ‘AIT Khan of the Amira? clar. In addition to 
the bonds of tribe and language, there is that of 
religion, for all the Dilfän and many of the “Amala 


hin belong to the extremist Shi'a sect of the 
Ahl-i Hakk (¢.0.]. 
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2. The name given to themselves by the Gházi- 
Kumuk, a people living on the eastern Koysu in 
central Daghistán (see the next article and kuwox, 
also Erckert, Der Kawhasus und seiner Völker, 
Leipzig 1887, 248-57, and Ditr, Die heutigen Namen 
der kawkasischen Volker, in Petermanns Mittel. 
[1908], 204-12). 

On the other hand, the term Lëk in Armenian 
and Lek-i (plural Lek-ebi) in Georgian means the 
Lezgi/Legzi of Daghistan (where the ¢ may certainly 
designate the value of d/a: Lágzi). This last name 
seems to have been applied to the highlanders of 
Kürà, living in and around the sources of the Samur, 
and later to have been extended to all the people of 
Dághistàn, although no people of the Caucasus 
actually call themselves LezgilLegz Marquart, 
Boitrüge sur Geschichte und Sage von Eran, in ZDMG, 
xlix (1895), has attempted to explain the Arabic 
al-Lakz by the addition of the Persian suffix -zi 
to the name Lek (or Lak), cf. Sag-zi, “inhabitant of 
Sistán", (V. Minorsky) 

LAK (self-designation: Lak, Lakuéu; Russian 
variants: Lak(tsi), Kazikumukh(tsi); Avar: Tumaw, 
pl Tumal; Lezg: Yakholshu; Dargin; Vuluguni, 
Vuleuni; other: Kazikumukh (from Arabic Ghazi, 
warrior for the faith, and Kumukh, the political 
and cultural centre of the Lak territory, see gumug)), 
a Muslim peopleof the Caucasus. 

The Lak language belongs with Dargin, Kaytak 
and Kubati [q.vv.] to the Dargino-Lak (Lak-Dargwa) 
group of the Northeast-Caucasian language family. 
There are five dialects of the Lak language, Ashti 
Kuli, Bal&bar, Vitskh, Vikhli and Kumukh. The 
Kumukh dialect forms the base of the Lak literary 
language, as Kumukh was, and is, the cultural and 
economic centre of the Lak territory. Lak was 
originally (since the late roth century) written in the 
Arabic script; this was changed to the Latin script 
in 1928, since 1938 it has been written in the Cyrillic. 
Prior to the establishment of Lak as a written 
language, Arabic served as the literary language 
of the Lak people. Lak is at present one of the nine 
official literary languages of the Dàghistàn ASSR, 
although it is no longer used as a medium of in- 
struction in the schools (Lak served as a language 
of education among the Laks until the fifth year, 
between the late 19205 and the late 1060s; virtually 
all education since then has been conducted only 
in Russian). 

‘The Laks are inhabitants of the mountainous 
central region of the Däghistān ASSR. They live 
primarily in the basins of the upper Kazikumukh, 
Tleuserakh, and Khatar Koysu rivers located in Lak 
and Kuli districts, and in separate settlements in the 
districts of Tsudakhar, Akusha, Rutul, Kurakh, 
Caroda, and Dakhadaev. In 1844 many Laks were 
resettled in the steppes and foothills north of the 
Andi Ridge in what is now “Novo Lakskiy" ("New 
Lak") district of the Daghistin ASSR, According 
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to the 1970 Soviet census, there were 85,822 Laks 
in the USSR, of whom 72,249, or 84.2%, lived in 
Daghistan (1926 population, 40,380; 1959 population, 
63,520). Although the Laks are reported to be the 
most Ressianised of all Daghistanis, according to 
the 1970 census only 3.7% of the Lak population 
considered Russian their native language, with 
95.8% considering Lak their native language. 

According to legend, the Laks were conquered 
by Aba Muslim in 777 [sic] and converted to Islam, 
making them the first Daghistani people to be 
Islamicised. However, it is more likely that the 
final conversion did not occur until the r3th century, 
with some Christian and Jewish traditions surviving 
up until the rsth century. The Laks are Sunni 
Muslims of the Shāfi“i school- 

Legend has it that the Shah-Baala was the first 
Muslim ruler of all Daghistin and founder of the 
Shamkhal dynasty, which reigned at Kumulh until 
the 17th century. At this time Kumukh, which had 
been established by Aba Muslim as the seat of the 
ruler of Düghistin, was renamed Kazikumuih. 
In the z4th century, the rulers of Kazikumukh 
adopted the title “Shamkhal’” (supposed etymology 
from Shàm — Syria, suggesting descent from the 
former Arab governors). During the rsth and 16th 
centuries, at the time when the Shamkhals ruled a 
large part of central and coastal Dāghistān, a second 
capital, which also served as a winter residence, 
was established at Tarku in the Kumuk territory. 
In 1640 the Laks broke away from the rule of the 
Shamkhalate, replacing it with appointed shakklavai 
(from Arabic Malk "people", and Lak /avai "su- 
preme”), Although appointed administrators, their 
chief function was that of military leaders, and as 
such they received land and tribute as payment. 

With the death of the last Kazikumukh Khan, 
Agalar, the Lak territory was incorporated in the 
Düghistán oblast’, and became an integral part of the 
Russian empire. By r842 both the Lak territory and 
Avaristin had come under the control of Shamil 
[g-7.] and his Murids, and in 1877, during the Russo- 
Turkish War, the Lak boks, together with other 
Daghistini feudal lords, staged a revolt against 
Tsarist rule. This revolt was, however, put down, 
resulting in a greater integration of Daghistan into 
the Russian empire. 

The Laks are reported to have been the first 
mountaineer Dighistni people to establish a feudal 
system. Their feudal society was comprised of the 
kbàns; the bagiol (beks), i.e. the khàn's family and 
the nobility; the cankri, ie. children of marriages 
between beks and women of lower social orders; the 
usdental (usden), i.e, free peasants (the numerically 
largest class); the rayat or serfs; and the lag'art 
or slaves. This feudal system coexisted with a system 
of free societies based on the patriarchal clan (fu. 
Rhum), which was made up of one or more extended 
families. These free societies were ruled by the 
village ‘adat. Within the fkhwm, there was mutual 
help in work and family affairs, as well as group 
responsibility in vendettas, which were under the 
jurisdiction of the ‘adat. Although exogamy was not 
forbidden, an endogamic marriage system prevailed, 

The traditional economy of the Laks was based 
upon transhumance, with sheep and goat raising, 
and home industries (leather working, pottery, 
weaving, gold and metal smithing, etc). These 
activities still play a large role in the village eco- 
nomies. Due to the lack of fertile land in the moun- 
tainous regions of the Lak territory, agriculture 
played only a minor role in the Lak economy, and 
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migrant working was common (with the highest 
rate of migrant labour among any Daghistani 
people). In the steppe and foothills of the new Lak 
territory of northern Daghistin, horticulture, 
vineyards, agriculture and silk production are 
important activities, In the larger towns in the Lak 
territory, there is a rising level of industrialisation 
(flour milling, printing, etc.). 

The first written documents of the Lak people 
appear in the isth century. A rich religious and 
didactic literature appears in the 18th and roth 
centuries (‘Umar of Balkar, GházI Sàdd Husayn, 
Hadidit Mast Hadidji, etc.), lyrical literature in the 
late roth century (YOsut Kägi Murkulinskii), as 
well as historical (Shafi Nitsovkrinskii). Lak 
literature of the Soviet period was established by 
Harn Sadov, who was both the first Dighistáni 
dramatic author and the author of the first Bolshevik 
Daghistini journal, [J^ ("The Messenger"). Other 
Lak authors include Said Gabiev, Abutalib Gafurov, 
Abdurahman Omarov, and Efendi Kapiev (who 
wrote in Russian only). 
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'Encausse, Une république musulmane : le Daghec- 
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DAGHISTAN and AL-KADK. (R. Wrxstay) 
LAKAB (a.) nickname, and at a later date 

under Islam and with a more specific use, honorific 
title (pl. alkāb). For suggestions about its etymology, 
see L. Caetani and G. Gabrieli, Onomasticon arabicum. 
i Fonte-intraduzionc, Rome i915, 44-3; aud for 
its place in the general schema of the composition 
of Islamic names, see tst. 

The lakab seems in origin to have been a nickname 
or sobriquet of any tone, one which could express 
admiration, be putely descriptive and neutral in 
tenor or be insulting and derogatory. In the latter 
case, it was often termed nabas, pl. antds, by-form 
labaz; cf. al-Baygawi on sūra XLIX, rr, “In com- 
mon usage, naa is particularised for an unpleasant 
Jakab". The grammarians, in their love for schematisa- 
tion, divided al&àb into simple (mufrad) ones, 
comprising only one word, and compound (murak- 
kab) ones, comprising two or more words, but this 
division has neither historical mor semantic signi- 
ficance, beyond the obvious point that as Islamic 
society developed and became more complex, 
honorific titles tended to become lengthy and grandi- 
loquent. 

x. The pre-Islamic aud the earliest Islamic 
periods, Already in these times, we have many 
examples of Bedouin leaders, poets, orators, etc. 
with nicknames, eg. Akil al-Murār, al-Abras, 
al-Mutalammis, ‘Aid al-Kalb, Mukabbil al-Rih, etc., 
and from the ‘Abbasid period we have Dik al-Diinn, 
Sarif al-Gkawini, etc. These names might relate 
to physical characteristic or defects, to striking 
lines in a poet's verses, to incidents in the holder's 
life, but often to events whose significance is now 
lost in the mists of time. Explanation of the more 
unusual and bizarre names drew the authors of 
literary biographical works into much fanciful 
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theorising; cf. Agháni, ed. Büldk, xviii, 209, ed. 
Beirut, xvili, 480-1, on the origins of the name 
Ta'abbata Sharran, and for a useful list of such 
names, together with explanations drawn from the 
sources, A.C. Barbier de Meynard, Surnoms et 
sobriquets dans la littérature arabe, in JA, Ser. 10, 
ix (Jan.-June 1907), 173-244, 365-428, x (July-Dec. 
1907), 55-118, 193-273. 

The giving of nicknames was clearly widespread in 
early Arab society, where the number of personal 
names was limited and where there was, as in the 
Arab world today, keen observation of personal 
foibles, physical peculiarities, ete.; and from the 
Arabs, the practice spread to the Persian, Turkish 
and wider Islamic world, The persona! connection 
Of such nicknames is presumably behind the oft- 
quoted anonymous line of poetry, "It is rare that 
you see a man whose character is not revealed, if 
you consider the matter, in his lasab" Al-Thacilibi, 
who devotes two out of the ten chapters of his 
Lap'if al-matárif to the altab of prominent literary 
and political figures, quotes this verse in reference 
to the philologist al-Mubarrad [2.v.], and wakes the 
curious observation that the people of Baghdid 
and Nishápür were celebrated for their facility in 
coining appropriate nicknames; he xives numerous 
‘examples from each town, some quite grotesque, but. 
unfortunately omitting to explain—if he ever knew— 
the origins of the names (ed. I. Abyarl aud H. K. 
al-Sayraff, Cairo 1960, 46, 53-4, tr. C. E. Bosworil 
The book of curious and entertaining information, 
Edinburgh 1968, 63, 66-7). 

Some nicknames were clearly given as nomina 
boni augurii, aimed either at attracting a favourable 
future for the recipient or ele at averting harm. 
Thus arose the practice of giving antiphrastic and 
apparently unpleasant names and nicknames in 
order to avoid attracting the evil eye [see Savy] 
which might otherwise fix itself on something 
wholesome and perfect; whilst slaves and other 
Persons of little importance might be given eu- 
Phemistic and euphuistic names, such as those of 
flowers, jewels, perfumes, etc, Thus the caliph 
al-Mutawakkil called one of his slave concubines, 
the mother of al-Mu‘tazz, Kabtha "the hideous 
one” because she was famed for her beauty. 
Euphuism is seen in such names as Vàküt (lit, 
"jaeynth, ruby") and Djidiak [< Turkish čiek 
“flower”, the slave mother of the caliph a-Muktait), 
and a good example of antiphrasis in the name of 
Kafar al-Ikhshidt [q.v] (kifür “camphor” being 
white and fragrant, whereas Kafar was a black 
eunuch, proverbially noisome and malodorous 
[see aşi. i. In the Central Islamic landsj). In 
these connections, there is an interesting passage 
im Ibn Durayd's K. al-Ishtikak, ed. Wustenfeld, 
4-5, in which he quotes al-Utbi as having once been 
asked, "How is it that the Arabs give their sons 
names which are considered unpleasant (yus- 
tashna‘a), yet give their slaves names considered 
pleasant (mustabsana)?”” ALSUtbt replied that the 
‘Arabs gave their sons names with their enemies 
in mind, whereas they gave their slaves auy names 
they wanted (ie. without any ulterior motive). 
Ibn Durayd then goes on to give examples of names 
given to sons which would augur well against their 
enemies (af'u*" ‘ald a‘ddihim), expressing 
violence, harshness, bellicosity and endurance, e.g. 
Ghalib, Zalim, Mukbil, Thabit, etc. (see further, 
M. P, Kister, Call yourself by graceful names. 
in Lectures in memory of Professor Martin B. Plessner, 
Jerusalem 1970). We are here perhaps straying into 


the realm of the ism proper rather than the lakab, 
although the names given to slaves and slavegirls 
may be considered as alkāb replacing those persons’ 
first given names. 

The fondness of the Arabs, and of Kuraysh in 
particular, for giving satirical and opprobrious 
nicknames is condemned im Kurin, XLIX, rt, 
where there is a warning against the practice of 
groups of both men and women mocking at each 
other, “Do not scoff at each other or give each other 
derisory nicknames (wali falmís  anfusakum 
twa-ld. tanábasi bi "Falkdb". This süra is accounted 
late Medinan, from a year or two before Mubam- 
mad's death, by Nöideke (Gesch. des Qoráns, i, 221) 
and Montgomery Watt (Companion fo the Qur'an, 
London 1962, 237); it may be that the Prophet 
was feeling particularly aggrieved by nicknames 
given to him in the past by his opponents and by 
the Hypocrites, like that of al-Abtar “the childless 
one", even though the sabad al-lanzi! was, according 
to the commentators, the women's insults to Muham- 
mad’s wile Safiyya bint Huyayy because of her 
origin from the Jewish tribe in Medina of al-Nadlr 
(cf, Sale-Wherry, 4 compendious commentary on the 
Qurán, London 1896, iv, 70-1). 

Yet whilst retaining for some time to come its 
derogatory and iusulting aspects, the lakab tended to 
be transmogrified into higher roles within Islamic 
society. In one direction, it evolved into the nom- 
de-plume of authors and artists, the makklas or 
taġhallus [q..], above all in the Persian, Turkish 
and Indo-Muslim worlds, such as we find in the 
name of the Persian poet Khakant [q.v] or the 
pseudonym adopted by the Safawid Shah lemá'tl I 
for his Azeri Turkish verses [see Isat. I. 2. His 
poetry]. Most significantly for the development of 
Islamic culture, the laġab developed from being 2 
nickname of praise or admiration (as in such examples 
as Mula al-Asinna "he who played with lances" 
for the pre-Islamic poet ‘Amir b. Malik, famed for 
his prowess in battle) into becoming an honorific 
title, conferring status and prestige on its owner, 
since it frequently implied a specially close relation 
ship to the sovereign or the divinity or else a reward 
for personal bravery or services to the state. As 
such, the Jakob was to have an extended life-span 
in the Islamic world—more particularly, in those 
parts of lying between Egypt and India, though 
these honorifics were also to be found to a more 
limited extent in Muslim Spain and North Africa, 
see below, 3—right up to the 19th and early 20th 
centuries, when floridity and hyperbole went out 
of Istamic titulature just as they did from literature 
and other aspects of culture. 

It is not difficult to discern why such titles became 
eagerly sought after; the desire to stand out above 
the rest of mankind is a universal one. Indeed, 
al-Kalkaghandi, in his Subk al-a*skà, v, 440, following 
the line of traditional Islamic audi literature 
writers, traces what he calls the alfdb al-madh wa- 
nuit back to such figures as Abraham al-Khalll 
"the friend of God", Moses al-Kalim “the oae who 
spoke with God", Jonah Dhu "I-Nün "the man in 
the fish", etc, Within a formalised, hierarchial 
society such as the Islamic one became in the *Ab- 
bisid period, modes of address, insignia or rank 
and office, dress, etc. all contributed to the fixing 
‘of a man's status in society and the state, and as 
such were prized as the visible and audible symbols. 
‘of success in the temporal world. In this process 
‘of the spread of honorifics, there were—as for other 
aspects of early Islamic culture—the precedents of 
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the earlier Near Eastern civilisations, the Romano- 
Byzantine and the Persian ones, to provide an 
element of continuity with the past. 

The early Arabs knew from their contacts with 
the Byzantines on the Syro-Palestinian borders that 
à complicated system of honorific titles and modes 
of address existed for Byzantine civil and military 
dignitaries, Allies of the Greeks, such as chiefs of 
the Ghassinids [see GMASSAM] like al-Harith b. 
Djabala and his son al-Mundhir, were honoured by 
having the honorary title of Pafricius bestowed on 
them; this term found its way into general Arabic 
usage as bifriklbarik [sce mrig]. In Achaemenid 
Persia, the characteristic expression of pomp and mag- 
nificence (ueyaAompemeia) through grandiloquent 
titles was familiar to Herodotus (i, 139), who further 
mentions (viii, 85) that meritorious servants of the 
state were enrolled in the list of “the king's bene: 
factors" (‘opoadyys). Under the Sásánids, the 
great men of state were likewise honoured by the 
award of a wide range of honorifics, e.g. the title 
buzurg framadar "chief executive" for the emperor's 
chief counsellor and minister; Mahight “the greatest 
[of the rulers servants}"; Hazirmard "(with the 
Strength of] 1,000 men” for military commanders; 
and various compounds including the sovereign's 
name, eg. Zhiyedhàn Khusraw" “eternal Kh.", 
Hormuzd Varáz "wild boar of H.", and many with 
tahm strong” fike Tahm Sbápür or Tahm Yazdigird. 
These honours were usually completed by the grant 
of robes of honour, the later Islamic Mite [qu] 
(see Nüldeke-Tabarl, Geschichte der Perser und 
Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, 8-9, 443 and n, 1; F, 
Justi, Jranisches Namenbuch, 318; A. Christensen, 
L'Iran sous les Sassanides *, Copenhagen 1944, 113-14, 
326, 409-11), 

2. The period of the caliphate. The wide 
dissemination of honorific titles in the Islamic 
world began at the top, with the adoption of regnal 
titles by the caliphs. Later historians, projecting 
backwards what had become common practice 
in their own time, attributed the use of such titles 
to the Umayyads and even to the Orthodox caliphs. 
Al-Massüdi, in his, K. al-Tanbih, 335, tr. 431-3, 
cites pro-Umayyad traditions to the effect that the 
‘Umayyads had honorifics of the theocratic type 
which had by two centuries later become familiar 
from ‘Abbasid practices, e.g. al-Nasir li-halkk Allah 
for MuSiwiya, al-Kahir bi-awn Allah for Maslama b. 
‘Abd al-Malik and al-Muta‘azziz bi'lläh for Ibrühlm 
b. Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik; but he rightly rejects 
these traditions as weak and uncorroborated by 
the historians and biographers (cf. E. Tyan, Institu- 
tions du droit public musulman. i. Le califat, Paris 
1954, 486-7). Similarly, the epithets attributed to the 
Orthodox caliphs, such as al-Siddik “he who testifies 
to the veracity of the Prophet's mission" for Aba 
Bakr, al-Fardk "the just" for ‘Umar and Dhu 
"I-Nürayn “possessor of the two lights" for *Uthmán, 
are probably of early growth (c. al-Khmarazml, 
Mafatih al-*ulüm, ed. van Vloten, 105), but must 
nevertheless have been applied only after the deaths 
of their owners. 

Honorifics of a theocratic nature, expressing 
dependence on God, reliance on Him, or participation 
with Him in the work of ruling, are really an innova- 
tion of the early «Abbásid period. B, Lewis has 
stressed the importance of the atmosphere of messia- 
nic expectation around the time of the ‘Abbasid 
revolution, when the worldly Realpolitik of the 
Umayyads and their animus against the Prophet's 
kinsfolk, the *Alids, was replaced by what it was 


hoped would be the reign of divinely-guided justice; 
and these feelings favoured the adoption of reli 
based titles by al-Mansür and his successors. The 
first ‘Abbasid caliph, Abu 'I-Abbas al-Saffab, had 
no formal regnal title, though his partisans may well 
have attributed to him various names with messianic 
implications, His successor Abü Dja‘far formally 
adopted the lafab of al-Mangir bi'llāh “he who is 
helped by God to victory", and the chiliastic tone 
of early SAbbisid titulature is especially clearly 
seen in the albāb of his successor al-Mahdi bi'llah 
“the divinely-guided one" and then of al-Hadi 
ilā ‘hakk “the one who directs towards the divine 
truth” (cf. Lewis, The regnot tilles of ihe first Abbasid 
caliphs, in Dr. Zakir Husain presentation volume, 
New Delhi 1968, 13-22; F. Omar, A mote on the 
lagabs (i.e. epithet) of ihe carly *Abbasid caliphs, in 
<Abbisivyat, studies in the history of the early “Ab- 
basids, Baghdad 1076, 141-7). In subsequent ‘Ab- 
büsid usage, the apocalyptic element is less promi- 
ment, but the honorifics still express reliance upon 
and submission to the deity, or confidence in His 
guiding power, e.g. alWathik bi'llàh "he who puts 
his trust in God" and al-Muti® bi'llàh “he who shows 
himself obedient to God" (cf. Tyan, op. eit., 483 ff). 

It is notable that the ‘Abbasid honorifics up to 
the later th/roth century and the period of Büyid 
control in Baghdid are formed essentially with 
participles or adjectives of a passive or reflexive 
character, thereby emphasising the supremacy of 
God's controlling power and the vita) securing of 
His favour for the business of ruling in conformity 
with the Sharifa, the ideal, if not always the practice, 
of the ‘Abbasids. A. Abel has noted that the ‘Abbas- 
ids’ great rivals in North Africa and Egypt, the 
Fátimids, had, in order to press their superior cl 
as they saw it, to the caliphate and imamate, to 
adopt a more aggressive and active form of titulature 
(Le khalife, présence sacrée, in Stud. Isl., vii [1957], 
38 f£). This new type of titulature reflected the role 
assigned in Ismá'ill cosmogony to the /máms in the 
hierarchy of intelligences emanating from the god- 
head, and it actively associated the holders of these 
titles with God's direct working in the world. Thus 
we have al-Kaim bi-famr Allih "he who takes 
charge of the execution of God's command" for 
the Mahdi ‘Ubayd Allan's successor Abu ‘I-Kasim 
Muhammad; and from the time of al-Mutiz's 
accession onwards (341/953), the honorifics of the 
Fütimids are all active participles or adjectives 
emphasising the rulec's decisive part in the implemen- 
tation of God's will in this world, e.g. al-Hakim, 
al-Amir, al-Zai usually with a complement 
like. . .Hi-din Allah or . . .bi-amir Allāh. 

Not surprisingly, the ‘Abbasids strove from the 
latter years of the 4th/roth century onwards to 
emulate these activist forms of titulature, in order to 
emphasise their own position as upholders of the 
Sunna; whence titles like al-Kāim biamr Allah 
appear in the middle years of the sth/rrth century 
and ones like al-Nasir lidīin Allâh and al-Zahir 
bi-amr Allah in the early 7th/13th one. In all these 
cases, the lakab might be adopted as a new regnal 
title on the caliph's accession; but increasingly, the 
wali 'l-‘ahd or heir to the throne was given a lakab 
as soon as he was invested formally as heir to the 
reigning monarch, with his own kunya and/or 
honorifics thereafter appearing on the coinage 
side-by-side with those of the actual caliph, This 
labab usually remained with the heir once he acceded 
to the caliphate proper; but occasionally, the Jakab 
adopted by such am heir-apparent was exchanged 
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for a different, often more grandiloquent one on his 
obtaining the throne. Thus al-Mutawakkil's original 
lakab, during the period when he was his brother's 
heir, was al-Muntasir, but this was changed on the 
second day of his succession to the caliphate (232/ 
847) by the chief kádi Abi Du'Ad to al-Mutawakkil 
(al-Mas*üdI, Muridj al-dhahab, vii, 189 = ed. Pellat, 
35872; cf. Tyan, op. cit., 280, 486). 

If the caliphs could assume splendid and sonorous 
honorifics themselves, it lay also within their power 
to confer titles on their servants and supporters, 
in the first instance to their viziers and secretaries 
and to their military commanders, The process dates 
from the early srdjoth century, and at least until 
the following century it was practised comparatively 
sparingly by the ‘Abbasids, The Persian secretary 
al-Fadl b. Sahl (¢.v.], former protégé of the Barmakis 
and eventually vizier to the caliph al-Ma^mün, 
exercised the functions both of wasir and amir, 
and by 196/811-12 he is found with the honorific Dhu 
"FRiyasatayn "possessor of the two executive 
functions”, sc. of civil administration and military 
leadership. Around the same time, the Persian 
general Tahir b. al-Husayn [g.v.), founder of the 
line of Tahirid governors in Khurisin and ‘Irak, 
received the [bab of Dhu "LYamimayn “possessor 
of two right hands, the ambidextrous” (various 
explanations for this phrase are in fact given in the 
sources; it had already been used in the earliest 
Islamic times as a synonym for "iberal, open- 
handed", eg. by the great poetess al-Khansi? 
[g..] when elegising ber brother Sakbr); al-Fadl b. 
Sahi's cousin ‘Alt b. Abi Satid received that of 
Dhu 'LKalamayn "possessor of the two pens" 
(either alluding to the two principal government 
departments of finance and tbe army, or else to 
"the two modes of writing", sc. Arabic and Persian); 
whilst later in the century, in 260/885, the vizier 
Said b. Mukhallad was granted by al-Muwaffak 
the title Dhu "I-Wiziratayn "possessor of the two 
visierates" (referring either to the two spheres of 
power, civil and military, or recognising Sa*id's role 
as servant both of al-Muwaffak and the titular 
caliph al-Mu'tamid) (see D. Sourdel, Le vizirat 
Sabixiside, i, 201-3, 319-20, ii, 678, 681). 

This type of lakab containing a dual expression 
was, however, one known before this time, as is 
attested by the name Dhu 'l-Nürayn for the caliph 
*Uthmán and Dhu ‘l-Shahadatayn, applied to the 
Companion and partisan of ‘AM, Khuzayma b. 
‘Thabit al-Ansári (because the Prophet had promised 
him double the normal martyr's rewards, see Ibn 
Hadjar, I5dba, i, 425, and Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-gkdba, 
ii, 114). The type was, indeed, to enjoy a long life 
in Islamic titulature, just as dual forms of the simple 
ism (Mubammadayn, al-Hasanayn) have been 
current in the Islamic world until the present day. 
The SAbbisids’ successors in western Persia and 
‘Irak, the Büyids, continued the usage of the caliphs 
for their own ministers and secretaries; thus we 
find Rukn akDawla's great vizier Abu '-Fath b. 
alfAmid with the lakab of Dhu 'l-Kifàyatayn 
“possessor of the two capabilities” (ie. of the sword. 
and pen), though this title was in fact awarded 
directly by the caliph [see iw at-‘amip). In the 
following period of the Saldjüks, titles in al-Hadra~ 
tayn, referring to the separate courts of the ‘Ab- 
basid caliphs and the Saldjük sultans, occur, e.g. 
‘Thikat al-Hagratayn “confidant of the two courts", 
and Nizam al-Hadratayn "support of the two 
courts", the title held by tbe Nabib al-Nukaba? 


latter decades of the sthjrrth century (Ibn Khal- 
likin, ed. Ihsán ‘Abbas, Beirut 1968-72, iv, 454, 
tr. de Slane, fii, 151). See for all these types of dual 
titles, I. Goldziher, Ueber Dualtitel, in WZKM, xiii 
(1899), 321-9 = Gesammelte Schriflen, Hildesheim 
1967-73, iv, 195-203, and Caetani and Gabrieli, 
Onomasticon arabicum, i, 167-9. 

An interesting fact of usage has recently been 
highlighted by P. Balog. Pious invocations after 
names are familiar from the early use of the fasliya 
after the name of the Prophet, the faslim after those 
of earlier prophets, the lardiye after the names of 
the early caliphs, ete, From the latter Umayyad 
period (from the time of Yazid IE b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
[101-5/720-4] onwards, in regard to the evidence of 
inscriptions on glass weights and measure stamps 
from Egypt) onwards, pious invocations like aslaalie 
Alläh “may God set him in the way of righteous- 
ness!", abkdhu Alah “may God grant him long life! 
and akvamaku Allah "may God honour him!" are 
consistently appended to the names of caliphs and 
of high officials and governors. It seems that a 
particular formula like those just mentioned remained 
with an official or governor throughout his career, 
unless he were awarded a fresh invocation of higher 
prestige. Such ad‘iya (sing. du‘) may accordingly 
be approximated to alțáb as expressions of particular 
honour awarded by the ruler to a faithful servant, 
and in the manuals of secretaryship from the Ayyubid 
and Mamlük periods (see below, section IV), the 
two types of honorific are often treated together. 
See Balog, Pious invocations probably used as titles 
of office or as honorific titles in Umayyad and “Ab- 
basid times, in Studies in memory of Gaston Wiel, 
ed. M. Rosen-Ayalon, Jerusalem 1977, 61-8. 

Characteristic of the 4thíoth century was the 
appearance and then the growing popularity of 
compound honorifics including as their second 
elements the terms din "faith" and damla or mulk 
, or less commonly, compounded 
with umma “religious community” and milla reli- 
gion”. These titles have been studied in detail by 
M. van Berchem, Eine arabische Inschrift aus dem 
Ostjordantande mit historischen Erlauterimgen, in 
ZDPV, xvi (1893), 83-105; Caetani and Gabrieli, 
op. cil. i, 199 Íf.; J. H. Kramers, Les noms musulmans 
composés avec Din, in AO, v (1927), 53-67; and A. 
Dietrich, Zu den wit addin  susammenpesettlen. 
islamischen Personnamen, in ZDMG, cx (1960), 
43-54. The last three of these studies contain ex- 
tended lists of these types of laPab, for they were 
to enjoy a popularity which ran for almost a milleni- 
um, and Dietrich puts the total of din titles enu- 
merated by Kramers and himself at 186. The davla 
titles were the earliest to appear, but in the first 
place, were titles of great honour granted only 
exceptionally by the caliphs. Thus when al-Muktail 
honoured his vizier al-Kásim b. “Ubayd Allah of the 
Band Wahb (vizier 289-9t/902-4) by giving to him 
one of his daughters in marriage, he also awarded 
him the title Wall '-Dawla "friend of the state" 
as a special mark of intimacy (Sourdel, Visirat, i, 
36. ln 330/94t-2 the Hamdanid of Mawsil Abü 
Muhammad al-Hasan received from al-Muttakl, as 
a reward for his services against the amir al-umard? 
Muhammad b. Rik, the lalab of Nasir al-Dawla, 
whilst his brother Abu ‘I-Hasan “Ali of Aleppo 
obtained that of Sayf al-Dawla. Shortly afterwards, 
in 334/945, the Daylami Bayids entered Baghdad 
and took over the office there of amir al-umard, 
and the three Büyid brothers Abmad 'Al and 


‘All b. Tarrid al-Zaynabi in Baghdad during the | Hasan b. Biya received the honorifics of MuSizz 
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al-Dawla, ‘Iméd akDawla and Rukn al-Dawla | 
respectively. All the subsequent Düyid amirs ob- 
tained from the caliphs titles of this type, sometimes 
with a greater degree of elaboration, e.g. the “Adud 
a-Dawla wa-Tadj al-Milla of Fand-Khusraw, the | 
Sharaf al-Dawla wa-Zayn al-Milla conferred on Abu 
"I-Fawaris Shirzil by the caliph in 376/986, and the 
Baba? abDawla wa-DiyR al-Milla wa-Ghivath 
al-Umma of Aba Nasr Firüz b. ‘Agud al-Dawla 
{see Mez, Die Renaissance des Isläms, 133, Eng. tr. 
135; L. Richter-Bernburg, Amir-malik-shāhānshāh : 
‘Adud ad-Daule’s titulature re-examined, jm Iran, 
Jhal. of the BIPS, xviii [1980], and BAHA? AL-DAWLA 
in Suppl.) 

Tt may be noted, in connection with the mention 
of Muhammad b. Ra’ik [see row xin], that it is in 
the first half of this century that we have the formal 
constitution of the office of amir al-umard? [q.v.] as 
the concomitant of caliphal decadence, In fact, 
this title, or a similar form like kabir al-wmard, 
appears in the later years of the 3rd/oth century in 
reference to the commander-in-chief of the caliphal 
armies; but only with the caliphate of al-Radi 
(322-9/034-10) did the holder of the imárat al-umard? 
achieve a commanding grip on affairs, so that it 
seemed natural for the Bnyids to step into the office a 
few years later (see Tyan, op. cit., 531-41). 

Especially interesting, in the light of the sig- 
nificance of the Büyids and the dawlat al-Daylam or 
“reign of the Daylamis" for an attempted reconstruc- 
tion, in Islamic form, of the ancient kingship of 
Tran, is their assumption of the ancient imperial 
title Shahansbih “emperor of emperors”. Adud 
al-Dawla used it widely and with great pride in his 
titulature and protocol, and indeed the title became 
so characteristic of the Düyids that the Ghaznawid | 
historian Bayhakt actually refers to them as the 
Shahanshahiyan (Ta rikk-i Mas'üdi, ed. Ghani | 
and Fayyad, 41, 400, 458), but it seems possible 
that use of the title goes back to the very beginnings 
of the Büyids' seizure of power in western Persia 
and ‘Irak, and was begun by ‘Adud al-Dawla's 
father Rukn al-Dawla or even before that by his 
uncle ‘Imad al-Dawia. Its assumption without 
caliphal permission clearly indicates a claim to 
temporal power by the Büyids independent of any 
caliphal act of delegation; but after “Adud al-Dawla's 
death, his weaker and squabbling successors were 
compelled to seek caliphal support and hence pay 
more respect to the "caliphal fiction" by seeking 
validation for the title SàóAangkah directly from the 
fAbbisids, As is well-known, al-Kiim complied over 
this when asked by Djalal al-Dawla, but when in 
429/1038 the title was introduced publicly into the 
Baghdad Mula for the first time, a near-riot ensured, 
and the approval of the fukaha? of the three law 
schools of the East, the Hanafls, the Hanballs and 
the Shafi‘ls, had to be sought before this ostensibly 
blasphemous (at least in the eyes of the pious) title 
could safely he re-introduced from the pulpits (see 
H.F, Amedroz, The assumption of the title Shahan- 
sth by Buwayhid rulers, in Num, Chron., Set. 4, 
vol. v [1905], 393-9, and the detailed and important 
study of W. Madelung, The assumption of the title 
Shahanshah by the Bayids amd "The reign of the 
Daylam (Dawlat al-Daylam)", in JNES, xxvi 
[1969), 84-108, 168-83). Until approximately 
time of the Mongol invasions, Shahanshdh remained 
an exalted regnal title, eg. the Ismat Grand 
Master of /lamüt Ala? al-Din Muhammad III 


(618-53/1221-55) is called al-Mawlá al-A*zam Shahan- 
shah al-Mu'azzam in one inscription (van Berchem, 


Épisraphie des Assassins de Syrie, in JA, Ser. 9, vol. 
ix [1697], 453-501). Subsequently, however, it de- 
clined from being a lakab into an ordinary ism 
amongst Persian princes and those Turkish ones 
who at times adopted ancient Iranian nomenclature. 
As we have seen above in regard to dual titles, the 
Bayids likewise secured imposing honorifics for 
the great viziers and secretaries who served them, 
Notable here is the use of the element kafi "capable 
one", and al-Birüni singles out such alkāb of Büyid 
officials as Kafi "I-Kuft, al-Kāfi al-Awbad and 
Awbad al-Kufit as “nothing but one great lio" 
(al-Athar al-babiya, 134, tr. Sachau, The chronology 
of ancient nations, 131). 

The Saminids [g..] in distant Transoxania and 
thon Khurdsin were abstemious in the use of bono- 
ics, and al-Birünt, op. cit., praises them for this, 
comparing them favourably with the Düyids. The 
epithets of alSa‘td, al-Sadid, al-Hamid, al-Ridi, 
ctc., seem to have been applied to them retrospec- 
tively after their deaths, and the only clear instance 
of a lakab used by one of the Samanids in his own 
lifetime is that of the last of the line, Isma‘l b. Nab 
(d. 395/1005), who styled himself al-Muntasir "the 
one rendered victorious [by God]", perhaps as a 
hopeful omen—vainly, as events turned out—for 
the restoration of his dynasty's fortunes. Yet although 
the Samanids, in practice independent, were usually 
punctilious in their deference to the Abbasids, they 
did in the second half of the 4th/roth century confer 
albáb unilaterally on their great commanders; thus 
Nab b. Mansür {365-87/976-97) gave the title of 
Nasi al-Dawla to the commander of the Bukhara 
ghásis, and the Sāmānids’ Turkish commanders in 
Khurisán received similar titles, e.g. Husám al- 
Dawla for Tash Hadjib and ‘Amid al-Dawla for 
FWik Khassa (sce Bosworth, The titulature of the 
early Ghaznavids, in Oriens, xv [1962], 214-15). 

The successors of the Samanids in eastern Persia 
and Afghanistan, the Ghaznavids [q.».], departed, 
on the other hand, from the path of Samanid sim- 
plicity, and from the time of the line's founder, 
Sebiiktigin, onwards, regularly sought from the 
caliphs numerous honorifics. Those of Sebüktigin 
were Mu*in al-Dawla and Nasir al-Dawla or Nasir 
al-Din wa 'I-Dawla, perhaps commonly abbreviated 
to Nasir al-Din (cf. S. M. Stern, in Paintings from 
Islamic lands, ed. R. Pinder-Wilson, Oxford 1969, 
14-16; the question of the oxact form of the Jakab 
is of some importance for the first appearance of 
the compound diw-type honorifics, see below). By 
the time of Ibrahim b. Mas*üd (45:-92/1059-99), 
the sultans bore a dazzling array of honorifics, 
in this case Zahir al-Dawla and some twelve others, 
as well as the ceremonial designation (e.g. for the 
coinage) of a-Sultan al-Mu‘azzam/al-A‘zam “highly- 
exalted sultan", a designation probably adopted 
under Saldiük influence (details in Bosworth, o. ci 
215 ff, and idem, The later Ghazmavids : splendour 
and decay, the dynasty in Afghanistan and northern 
India 1040-1186, Edinburgh 1977, 55-6). 

Compound honorifics in din appear at a slightly 
earlier date than the dawla ones, and the award of 
Nüsic al-Din wa ‘I-Dawla to Sebiikttigin would appear 
to be the earliest instance of a din title; it is certainly 
the only lakab of this type listed by al-Birünl in his 
Aihar, 133-4, tt. 130-1, under the heading “the 
holders of alġäb granted by the caliphal court", 
the remainder being mainly compounded of dawla, 
milla and umma. (Kramers thought that the linking 
of din and darela in titles—see further on this coupl- 
ing, below—stemmed from a long Islamic tradition 
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in which these two strands of human existence 
were regarded as interdependent in this temporal 
life and their fortunes inextricably interwoven; he 
also thought that the combination of ideas came 
"'incontestably" from Persia, see Les noms musulmans 
composés avec Din, 61.) 

In the sth/rrth century, usage of the two types 
of lakab, in damia and in din, fluctuates, but the 
coming of the Saldjaks gave a great impetus to the 
spread of those of the second type. According to the 
Saldjük historical sources, when Toghril appeared in 
Baghdad in 449/1058 for the second time, the caliph 
al-k@im bestowed on him the honorifirs of Rukn 
al-Dawla "pillar of the states" and Malik al-Mashrik 
wa "LMaghrib “king of the east and west" (see 
Bosworth, in Cambridge hisiory of Tran, v, 47); 
but in practice, Toghril was generally referred to, 
in the short period of life remaining to him and also 
retrospectively, as Rukn al-Din. Dama titles seem 
to have fallen into disfavour under the Saldjüks, 
for the subsequent sultans of the 6th/rath century 
favoured titles with din or, instead of the frequent 
alliterative coupling of din and dawla in a title, a 
farther alliteration of din and dunyd; Malik Shab 
had the honorifics Djalil al-Dawla (whence the 
name of the Djalili era [2:4]) and MuSzz al-Din 
wa ‘Dunya, whereas bis son Muhammad had that 
cf Ghiyath al-Din wa ‘I-Dunya. Whether the over- 
shadowing of the dawia titles had any theological 
significance, as Kramers suggested—a preference 
for those in din stemming from the strongly orthodox 
religious atmosphere of the Sunni reaction against 
political Shidsm, ond an avoidance of the non- 
Kuranic term dawla, with its connotations of the 
changes and vicissitudes of blind fate—is unproven, 
but seems unlikely. But if dawla titles became less 
popular, the Saldjüks had no hesitation in the use 
‘of compound titles with mnik for their viziers and 
high military commanders (e.g. “Amid al-Mulk for 
Aba Nasr Kundurt (g.0.] and Nizam al-Mulk [g2] 
for Abi ‘Ali Tüsi); aud the ‘Abbasids themselves 
came to imitate the Saldjaks in the bestowal of 
titles expressing the idea of secular power, eg. 
al-Muktafi's award of the title Sultan al 
Malik al-Djuyash to his vizier ‘Awn al-Din Ibn 
Hubayra [g.v] in 549/1154 es a reward for expelling 
the Türkmens from Wasit. Saldjak practice was also 
the mode! for the Khwarazm-Shabs of the ótb/rzth 
and early 7thirsth centuries; see L. Richter-Bern- 
burg, Zur Titulatur der Hwärezm-Šāhe aus der 
Dynastie Anástegins, in Archacologische Mitteilungen 
aus Tran, N.F. ix (1976), 179-205. 

‘The Shi Fatimids, the Saldiaks' great opponents 
in the struggle for influence in the Syrian Desert 
region and its fringes of Syria and al-Djazira, did 
not have this reluctance to use daiela titles, at least 
for their viziers and officials. A standard formula 
for their viziers was al-Wazir al-Adiall "most ex- 
alted vizier", awarded for instance to Yafküb b. 
Killis by the caliph al-Mucizz in 368/979, but at this 
same time, compound dawia and other titles appear 
for the Fatimids’ viziers, e.g. Amm al-Milla for Abū 
Mubammad b. ‘Ammar, and for their commanders, 
governors and vassal princes, e.g. Sayf al-Dawla 
for the Zirid Yüsuf Buluggin in 361/972, and similar 
titles for Yüsufs successors Baclis and al-MuSizz 
b. Badis (see H. R. Idris, La Berbérie orientale sous 
des Zirides X&-XLI* siècles, Paris 1959, il, 509; when 
al-Mutiz in 433[104x transferred his allegiance to 
the ‘Abbisids, the Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir 
awarded the Jakab of his former vassal, Sharaf al- 
Dawla, to al-Mutizz's kinsman, the Hammadid 


Irak, | 


returned 10 the Fatimid allegiance); 
Dawla for the Hamdanid commander 
Lulu? s son Mansür in Aleppo in 399/1008 (see M. 
Canard, Histoire de la dynastie des H'amdanides, i, 
710). An individual feature of Fatimid titulature 
for their viziers was the use of compound titles in 
| amir al-mweminin, e.g. Şafi Amir al-Mu’minin wa- 

Khâlişatuhu for Abu ‘l-Kasim Ahmad al-Djardjará*i, 
and Mustafa Am Mwminta for Abü Mansür 
Sadaka b. Yusuf al-Fallabl. Very soon the titulature 
of these Fatimid officials became remarkably 
luxuriant and pompous, heralding the later verbosity 
of Mamlak titulature in Egypt; thus in 447/roso-r 
the vizier Abi Muhammad al-Hasan al-Varürr 
enjoyed the titles of al-Wazir al-Adjall al-Awbad al- 
Sayyid al-Wuzara® wa-Tàdj al-Asfiya? wa- 
‘eDu‘at, “Alam al-Madid, 
ligat Amir al-Mu’minin, to which were later 
added al-Nàsir li 'I-Din, Ghiyáth al-Muslimia, the 
ensemble denoting the wide extent of his powers, 
not merely as a vizier but also as chief kid? and 
chief da‘. 

But in general, l'Atimid procedure over the grant 
of honorifics was on similar lines to that of the 
“Abbisids, as is attested by the texts of such awards 
(called technically Autub altanwth "documents 
conferring eulogy") quoted by al-KalkashandT 
from the Mawādd al-bayén of the Fatimid author 
‘Alt b. Khalaf (a work which was long believed lost, 
but which has recently turned up in Istanbul, see 
A. H. Saleh, in Arabica, xx [1973], 192-200, and 
ims garar in Suppl). Here a sterotyped formula 
set forth, in which the grant of titles is accom- 
panied by other favours such as the gift of a standard, 
ord and a fine mount (Subh al-a%sha, viii, 341). 
As in the Sunni world, the awarding of honorifics 
was often proclaimed urbi et orbi by the Fátimids 
in Cairo, either before the caliphal palace or from 
the mosque pulpit; thus al-Husayn b. Diawhar was 
in 390/r000 honoured by al-Hakim, receiving a robe 
of honour and having his newly-acquired title of 
Kü"id al-Kuwwad “supreme commander" read out 
from the minbar (al-Malstizi, Khifaf, ii, r5; see 
further on Fatimid titulature in general, Hasan 
al-Dásbá, al-Alkéb al-islamiyya fi "Marikh wa 'I- 
watkk wa ‘Lather, Caio 1958, 65, 92 ft). 

After the Saldjük period, sc. after the 6th/12th 
century, the dominance of din titles was firmly 
established, not only for rulers and their servants, 
but also, by what must have been unilateral adoption 
or else by the general consensus among religious 
groups, for outstanding spiritual leaders, Sf 
shaykis, etc, eg. Nadim al-Din Kubrà, Muhyi 
“Din Ibn al-‘Arabl, Djalal al-Dia Rot and Muʻa 
al-Din Cishtl (g.rv.]. In any case, by this time all 
pretence at the caliph's being the sole dispenser of 
these honours had been abandoned. A consequence 
of this was that honorifics began to be adopted 
according to a method of rough conformity with a 
person's original ism. Al-Kalkashandi has a passage 
on this custom in Subh al-a'sha, v, 488-90, under the 
heading of Fi ‘halkab al-mufarra‘a ‘ala 'Lasmd", 
and the practise clearly dates back to early Mamlak 
times, if not before. Thus among the Turkish mame 
lüks, ‘Alam al-Din went with the name Sandjar, 
Djamal al-Din with Ak Kush, Husim al-Din with 
Hasan or Husayn, ‘AL? al-Din with ‘All, Tad} 
al-Din with Ibrabim, ete. Even eunuchs had their 
characteristic combinations of lakab and ism, e.g. 
'udjà' al-Din with ‘Anbar, as had the Coptic offi- 
cials of the administration in Egypt, eg. Tall 'l- 
Din with Wahba (cf. a similar list in alSuyütl's 
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Risila fi marifat al-huld wa "Hund wa ‘Lasma? 
wa "Lalbib, ed. Salih al-Din al-Munadidiid, Une 
importante Risala de Suyifi, in MFOB, xlviii (1973-4), 
352-4, and also Hasan aLBüshi, of. cib, 103-5). 
This type of usage was carried over into the Ottoman 
empire, especially amongst the “amd? and fubaha?, 
eg. Badr al-Din with Mahmūd, and the already- 
mentioned couplings with Hasan or Husayn, SAIS 
and Ibrahim; the alliterative effect often achieved 
was obviously a factor favcuring the adoption of 
several of these (cf. F. Babinger, in Isl, xi [1923], 
20 n. 3). 

Whilst the ‘Abbasid caliphate was still a living 
organism (ie. till the Mongol sack of Baghdad in 
656/1258), the granting of honorific titles remained, 
at least in theory, a jealously-guarded privilege of 
the caliphs, Local rulers or provincial governors who 
maintained the "'caliphal fiction" of Sunni constitu- 
tional theory, that all executive authority derived 
ultimately from the caliph, sedulousiy sought a grant 
of honorifics at the outset of their reigns of governor- 
ships; and titles expressing personal closeness or a 
special relationship to the caliph, such as Mawla 
Amir abMu'minin, Wall Amir al-Mu'minin and 
Kasim Amir al-Mwminin, were especially sought 
after (early examples of the designation mawid 
amir al-mwminin, say before the begianing of the 
grd/oth century, probably simply expressed a 
relationship of subordination and dependence, 
clientship or wali, between the caliph and its 
bearer, rather than being the grant of an official 
title; O. Grabar thinks that the attribution of this 
phrase to the governor of Egypt Ahmad b. Tülün 
q.v.] in 265/878-9 still expressed dependence rather 
than a title of honour, cf. his The coinage of the 
Talanids, ANS Numismatic notes and monographs 
no. 139, New York 1957, 39-40). 

Recognition by the caliph, involving an iaves- 
titure charter (ahd, manshûr), plus the other in- 
signia of power such as honorifics, a richly-capari- 
soned charger and banners, might give a contender 
tor power ir a disputed succession the edge over his 
opponent. In 421/1030 the Ghaznawid prince Mas‘ad 
b. Mahmüd hurried eastwards from western Persia 
to Afghanistan in order to confront his brother 
Muhammad, who had been proclaimed sultan by 
the army in Ghazna. At Nishdpar he received from 
the caliph al-Kadir an investiture diploma for the 
Ghaznawid empire plus a strong of honorifics, 
wu'üi sulțāni as Bayhakl calls them, Nasir Din 
Allah, Hatiz *Ibàd (or ‘Ubbad) Allah, al-Muntakim 
mín A‘da? Allah and Zahir Khallfat Allah Amir 
al-Mu'minin. Mas‘td ordered that details of the 
award should be proclaimed and publicised in the 
towns of Khurasin, and it proved to be a valuable 
propaganda weapon in his successful wresting of 
the sultanate from Muhammad later that year 
(Bayhaks, cited in Bosworth, The tiulafure of the 
carly Ghaznavide, 224-5, and idem, The Ghaznavids, 
their empire in Afghanisian and eastern Iran 944- 
1040, Edinburgh 1963, 54). 

Not surprisingly, the ‘Abbasids held on their 
privilege of granting these titles in the Sunni world 
for as long as possible, The caliph personally was 
the fount of honours, and the precise form in which 
they were granted had to be rigorously observed; the 
Mamlük author Ibn Fadi Alih al-‘Umari [see 
FADL ALLAH] states, concerning the correct form of 
address used by kings for governors and lesser rulers. 
that there was an inflexible rule in ancient times 
“that no king was ever addressed except by the 
precise honorific granted to him from the caliphal 


diwan, with no addition or omissions", bi "nays 
min gkayr siydda wald naks (al-Tarif bi "l-musjalah. 
al-sharif, Cairo 1312/1894-5, 86-7). Conversely, 
the unilateral and unauthorised assumption of 
alkéb by a person was an act of lése-majesté, a virtual 
declaration of rebelion against the caliph or sover- 
eign, as happened in Khurisin during the late 
4th/roth century; the ambitious military com- 
mander of the Sámünids, Ab ‘Ali Simdjüri, in 
38r/oor rose against his master Nab b. Mansür, 
appropriated all the revenues of Khurüsán and 
styled himself (talatkata) Amir al-Umari?, al-Mu*- 
ayyad min al-Sam&? “the heavenly-guided supreme 
commander" (Utbi-Manini, al-Ta'ribh al-Yamini, 
Cairo 1286/:869, i, 155). 

Since the granting of such titles and honours 
created status and prestige for the recipients, it was 
natural that the ‘Abbasids, in the period of penury 
into which they had fallen by the early qth/roth 
century, should expect a return for this services; 
during the Büyid period in particular, when the 
caliphs were reduced to subsisting in straitened 
circumstances as pensioners of the Düyids, this 
sale of honours, normally in return for presents, 
became all the more vital for them. The grants seem 
to have become in time regulated by something 
like a fixed tariff, In Bayhak's Ta'rikk-i Mas'idi, 
293, there is an account of the detailed discussion 
at Mas‘ad of Ghazna's court in 422/1031 about the 
presents to be sent to the new caliph al- Ka^im, from 
whom the sultan expected confirmation of his 
territories plus a grant of fresh algaé and other 
insignia of royalty; much of this discussion revolved 
round what was the usual rasm or practice here, 
with the adducing of precendents from the Saffarid 
period. 

Inevitably, voices were raised against the over- 
lavish granting of honours and titles, with a conse- 
quent cheapening in their value. Already the poet 
and littérateur Abo Bakr Muhammad b. al-‘Abbas al- 
Khvarazml (d. 383/993 or 393/1003 (9.0.]) had 
complained in a satire. 

What do I care that the Abbasids have thrown 
open the gates of kurd and alkab ? 

‘They have conferred honorifics on a man whom 
their ancestors would not have made doorkeeper of 
their privy. 

This caliph of ours has few dirhams in his hands, 
so he lavishes honorifics on people. 

(al-Tha'alibt, Yatimat al-dahr, Cairo 1375-7/1956-8, 
iv, 230; cf. Mez, Die Renaissance des Isidms, 78- 
Eng. tr. 86-8). Hilal al-Sabi? (d. 448/1056) has a 
long passage in his Kitdb al-Wuzard?, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Sattar Faridi, Cairo 1958, 106 ff., lamenting the 
changes between the time of the viziers Ibn al-Furat 
and ‘Al b. ‘Isa (the latter of whom had refused to 
increase the designation of a certain governor above 
the simple wish "May God exalt him"!, although 
threatened for his obduracy), and even between the 
time of the viziers of *Adud al-Dawla and Samsàm 
al-Dawla, and the position at the end of his own 
lifetime. His main gravamen is that social and 
functional differentiation becomes impossible when 
titles lose their real meaning, and his conclusion is 
that "Inevitably, official positions have declined in 
status where they have been reduced to one level 
lin titulature], and have become cheapened when 
they have all been made equal. They no longer 
possess any glory which one can admire, nor any 
splendour to be prized. Indeed, I have heard our 
master the caliph al-Kā?im bi-amr Allah—may God 
prolong his reign!—says that there is no designation 
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left for a deserving person”. Hilil's contemporary 
ALBirünl likewise moralisingly observes that when 
the CAbbisids started rewarding their adherents with 
vain dawla titles, extending even to triple ones, 
their empire foundered: "In this way, the matter 
became utterly opposed to common sense and clumsy 
to the highest degree, so that he who mentions them 
gets tired before he has hardly begun, he who writes 
them loses his time and writing, and he who addresses 
[people] with them runs the risk of missing the time 
for prayer” (al-Athdr al-bakiya, 132, tr. 129). By 
the end of the stb/rith century, the process of 
debasement had gone even further in the Muslim 
East, and the Saldjük vizier Nizkm al-Mulk com- 
plains volubly, ín the section of his Siydsat-ntma 
on titles (ch. xl, ed. H. Darke, Tehran 1340/1962, 
189-200, tr. idem, The book of government or rules 
for kings, London 1960, 152-63) that "There has 
arisen an abundance of titles, and whatever becomes 
abundant loses value and dignity", and that "In 
these days, the meanest official gets agry and indig- 
mant if he is given less than seven or ten titles 
In particular, Nizám al-Mulk denounces the con- 
founding of dawle titles, formerly reserved for 
military commanders and the Turks, with the mull 
and other titles used by viziers, governors and other 
civilian and religious officials and dignitaries, so 
that there resulis the absurdity of a Turkish general, 
illiterate, tyrannical and totally ignorant of the 
Shari'a, being given titles like Tadj al-Din "crown 
‘of the faith or Mufin al-Din "succourer of the 
faith”. He places the time when the floodgates wero 
opened in the Saldjak empire to the indiscriminate 
and incongruous granting of honorifics as being the 
years after Alp Arslan's death (sc. after 465/1072 
and the accession of Malik Shih; these strictures 
on the trends of the latter sultan's reign must be 
regarded as from a later hand than Nizam al-Mulk's, | 
perhaps from that of his copyist Muhammad Magh- 
ribi). 

3. The Muslim West. Most of what has been 
said so far relates primarily to the central and 
eastern lands of Islam, sc. Egypt and the lands 
further east. The vogue for honorifics followed a 
rather different course in the Muslim West. In 
general, their use was less developed in the more 
puritanical West, where there was a tendency to 
regard elaborate and fancy names and titles as 
effeie and Persianising phenomena. Hence the term 
alkib mashrikiyya is not infrequently used by Magh- 
ribi writers in disparaging references to them, e.g. 
by al-Makkari and by the Maghribi traveller to 
Egypt and Syria just before the Ottoman conquest, 
‘Ali b. Maymün al-Idrisl, This last shows himself, 
in bis opuscule Baydn ghurbat al-Islàm bi-wisilat 
finfay al-muafakkika wa 'l-mutajakkira min ahl 
Misr wa "l-Shàm wa-mà yalià min bilád al-“Adiam 
(written in 916/1510, see Brockelmann, I*, 152, S IT, 
153), as particularly severe against the habit of the 
religious scholars (the first of the two classes men- 
tioned in the title of his work) of taking honorifics 
like Shams al-Din and Zayn al-Din, which be s 
matises as bid't “heretical” and shaytant “devilish”, 
in preference to the plain good old sunni names 
Muhammad and ‘Umar, and of insisting on the use 
of these honorifics in addressing them (see Godziher, 
‘AM b. Mejmün al-Magrith und sein Sittenspiegel 
des ostlichen Islam, in ZDMG, xxviii [1874], 306-10 = 
Gesammelte Schriften, vi, 14-18). 

Already the Idrisid sharifs of Morocco, with their 
claims to ‘Alid descent, had styled themselves 
imams, and the Kháridii Rustamids of Tahart 
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utilised not only this last designation but those of 
“caliph” and amir ai-mu*minin also; these powers, 
of course, rejected the legitimacy of *Abbisid rule, 
whereas the Aghlabids of Ifrikiya, faithful in theory 
at least to the Baghdad connection, never took such 
liberties in matters of titulature. The rise of the 
Fatimid da wa in North Africa during the early 
years of the 4th/rath century nevertheless introduced 
fully to the Maghrib a titulature with messianic 
implications and one wholly opposed to the ‘Ab- 
basid moral and constitutional position (see above, 
Section ID), and the new trend inevitably had 
repercussions in Muslim Spain. A dynasty like the 
Spanish Umayyads, which had to defend itself on 
the cultural and ideological planes against both the 
distant ‘Abbasids in Baghdad and, more pressingly, 
against the aggressively Shi Fatimids (on the 
Propaganda offensive of the Fatimids directed 
against the Spanish Umayyads and its effects, 
see M. Canard, L impérialisme des Fatimides et leur 
propagande, in AIEO Alger, vi [1942-7], 162-9), 
could not but be influenced by the political and 
religious propaganda value of honorific titles. 
When the greatest sovereign of the family, ‘Abd 
al-Rahman ITT, adopted after his victory at Bobastro 
over Ibn Hafsün in 315/927 the lakab of al-Nasir 
lidin Alli, together with the designations of 
“caliph” and “commander of the faithful", he thus 
placed himself firmly within what had now become 
the mainstream SAbbisid tradition of theologically- 
oriented caliphal titulature. His lesser successors 
studiously followed his example till the end of the 
dynasty in 422/1031, so that we find e.g. Higham IT 
al-Mwayyad, Sulaymin abMusta‘in, ete, as did 
the Hammüdids who alternated with ‘the last 
fainéant Umayyads, eg. al-Küsim al-Ma’min 
(see Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. mus, i, 132-3, ii, 
21, 115-16). The sidük al-farea@if who followed them 
during the period of the disorder and fragmentation 
in the middle decades of the sth/rrth century 
followed suit, with a disparity between the actual 
extent of their authority and the grandiloquence 
of their titles which attracted the satirical or ironic 
comment of contemporaries. Thus Ibn Khaldin in 
two places in his Prolegomena quotes verses of the 
panegyrist of the Zirids, Ibn Rashik (g. 
What makes me feel humble in Andalusis the use 
of the names “Mu‘tasim” and "Mu'tadid" there. 
Royal epithets (alib mamlaka) not in their 
proper place, like a cat that by puffing itself 
‘up imitates the lion. 
(Mutaddima, ed. Quatremére, i, 281, 412, tr. Rosen- 
thal, i, 316, 470, attributing the verses to Ibn Sharaf 
[gv]; al-Mu*tasim and al-Mu‘tadid were honorifics 
adopted by princes of the Hammüdids of Malaga 
and the ¢Abbidids of Seville respectively), In matters 
of titulature, the Nasrids of Granada “demeurtrent 
fidèles à la tradition orientale adoptée par les Um- 
ayyades de Cordoue, fondée sur l'autorité absolue du 
souverain et sa caractère semi-religieux" (R. Arié) 
Like their contemporaries amongst the rulers of the 
Muslim West, they used the title of Amir al-Muslimin, 
known from Almoravid times (see below), although 
the Mamlük chancery in Egypt simply addressed 
them in official documents as Sahib Hamri? Gharndja, 
according to Ibn Nazir al-Diaysh, cited by al- 
Kalkashandi in Subh al-a‘sha, vii, 413. Certain 
Nasrid rulers assumed, as Arié implies, aid of the 
usual theocratic pattern, such as the dynasty's 
founder, Mubammad 1, called al-Ghalib bi'làh, 
and on returning from a successful expedition against 
Castile, Muhammad V assumed that of al-Ghani 
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bi'llah (Arié, L'Espagne musulmane au temps des 
 Nasrides (1232-1492), Paris 1973, 185-7). 

Yet although the trends of the East filtered through 
to the Iberian peninsula in considerable measure, the 
effect of these trends tended to operate at the 
highest level only, that of the monarchs themselves, 
‘The Spanish Muslim sovereigns were much more 
careful over the bestowal of honorifics to their 
servants, ministers and generals than were the 
eastern dynasts, Ibn ADI ‘Amir of course assumed 
the title of al-Mansür [g.v.], for which his role in 
the state at the end of the 4th/zoth century befitted 
him, on his return from the expedition against 
Leon in 371/981, and he was followed by his son 
‘Abd al-Malik, styled al-Muzaffar [qv.]. Other 
isolated instances occured, such as the award by 
al-Hakam II of the title Dhu 'I-Sayfayn in 363/974 
to the general Ghalib on his victorious return from a 
campaign in the Maghrib, and the bestowal of the 
title Dhu 'l-Wizāratayn in 367/978 to both Ghalib 
and Ibn Abi ‘Amir, one borne previously only by 
the general charged with defence of the Spanish 
frontier against the Christians; and over three 
centuries later, the great vizier of the Nasrids, 
Ibn al-Khatib (g.v.], was to enjoy the alld of Lisán 
al-Din and Dhu 'LWiz&ratayn (see Lévi-Provensal, 
Hist, Esp. mus., il, 194, 213, 215-16, 228-9). 

‘North Africa remained faithful for a longer period 
to the puritanical ideals of an equalitarian, earlier 
form of Islam, in its disapproval of pompous titles, 
once the interlude of the rise of the Isma'Ili Patimids 
was over and the domination of Maliki orthodoxy 
was re-established under the Almoravids. The 
Almoravids originally recognised ‘Abbasid authority, 
but to mark the reality of their own power in North- 
West Africa adopted—whether of their own accord 
Or with the approval of Baghdad is unclear—the 
title of Amir al-Muslimfn. Thus there was created, 
from the constitutional point of view, what van 
Berchem conveniently called a "sub-caliphate", 
whose rulers recognised an authority higher than 
their own and did not therefore adopt a titulature 
proclaiming their total independence and non- 
recognition of any superior power. The Almohads, 
however, came to power in the middle years of the 
6th/x2th century on a wave of messianic enthusiasm 
and under a charismatic leader, the Mahdi Mubam- 
mad b. Tümart [see rmx rOwarz), and took up 
again in some measure the pattern of titulature 
instituted in the Maghrib two centuries before by 
the Fatimids. During Ibm Tümarts lifetime, his 
lieutenant “Abd al-Mu?min was styled the Mahdr's 
khalifa and Amir al-Mwminin, sc. of the Almohad 
faithful, and on Ibn Tümart's death, he became the 
imam of the community, with the title of al-KWim 
bi-amr Allah; from the reign of Abü Vüsuf Yatküb. 
al-Mansür (586-95/1184-99) onwards, the Almohad 
sultans are found with honorifics of the familiar 
theocratic pattern (see van Berchem, Titres califiens 
d'occident, à propos de quelques monnaies Mérinides 
et Ziyanides, in JA, Ser. 10, vol. ix [1907], 263-79, 
and the important section on the title Amir al- 
Mu'minin in Ibn Khaldün, Mutaddima, i, 408-14, 
tr. i, 465-72). 

The pattern of titulature was in this way estab- 
lished for the sovereigns of the three successor- 
states in the Maghrib and Spain to the Almohads, 
se. the Nasrids (for whom see above), the Marinids of 
Morocco and the Hafsids of Irikiya. The Hafsids' 
eponymous ancestor was the Mahdi Iba Tümart's 
celebrated companion and partisan, Shaykh Aba 
Hafs ‘Umar, and the Hafsids continued to use in 


reference to themselves the term al-Muwabbidan 
“those who proclaim God's unity" (an assumption 
admitted by the secretaries of the Mamlük chancery 
in Cairo, who used the titles Za%im al-Muwabbidin 
“chief of those proclaiming God's unity" and Kudwat 
al-Muwabbidiu “exemplar of those. .." in adressing 
them, Subk al-a'gkà, vi, 51, 65). The most significant. 
factor in the pattern of Hafsid titulature, as it 
evolved in the zth/rsth century, was their claim 
to the caliphate, put forward by the second ruler 
of the dynasty, AbG «Abd Allah Mubammad (647-75/ 
1249-77) in 650)1253. This was buttressed firstly 
by the attempts of the family’s apologists to impute 
to them a Kurash! descent from ‘Umar b, al-Khattab 
(whose kunya had been Abi Hafs), so that the 
sultans proudly termed themselves ibn al-Ahulafa? 
al-umará? al-ráskidin; and secondly by the recognition 
of the Sharif of Mecca and, briefly, of the Mamlùks 
of Egypt even, after the extinction of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate in Baghdiid by the Mongols and before 
its revival in Cairo. Whence also the Hafgicls adoption. 
of the characteristically caliphal designation of Amir 
al-Mo'minin (although their rivals, the Mamlüks, 
would only allow them the "sub-caliphal”” one of 
Amir al-Muslimin), and of theocratic aM on the 
exact ‘Abbasid pattern (al-Mustansir and al-Muta- 
wakkil being especially favoured by various members 
of the dynasty), in order to demonstrate the genuine 
nature of their caliphal claims and the continuity 
of their titulature with the older ‘Abbasid practice. 

Looking forward to what will be said below about 
the Ayyübid and Mamlük usage of such titles, we 
may also note that the Hafsids, deeply involved 
in struggles with Christian powers such as Spain 
and France, seeking a foothold in North Africa, 
assumed titles reflecting their roles as leaders in 
the holy war, such as al-Mudjahid fi sabli Allah "he 
who fights in God's way", and allowed themselves to. 
be addressed impersonally by titles of respect like 
alMakim al-‘alijala‘li and al-Hadra al-‘aliyya 
(the latter expression being used by the Bey of Tunis 
until the proclamation of the republic there as the 
equivalent of the European diplomatic forms "His 
Majesty", "Son Altesse”, ete. See on all these 
questions of Hafsid usage, von Berchem, Titres 
califiens d'occident, 283-93; R. Brunschvig, La 
Berbéric orientale sous les Hafsides des origines à 
la fin du. XVI siècle, Paris 1940-7, i, 40, ii, 7-17. 

‘The Maduids for long accepted the supremacy 
of the already-established Haísids, hence they (and 
also their neighbours of Tlemcen, the ‘Abd al-Wadids 
or Zayyanids) normally used the lesser title of Amir 
al-Muslimin rather than the fully caliphal one of 
‘Amir al-Mu'mirin; many of the Marinid sultans also 
bore theocratic-type algab like the Hafsids. But there 
were episodes when certain sultans did assume the 
higher title. For a short period of 9 month in 708/. 
1308-9, Abu '-Rabl* Sulayman adopted it on the 
coins which he issued conjointly with his Nagrid 
ally Muhammad ILI, apparently as an act of defiance 
to the Hafgids. Furthermore, Abi nan Faris 
akMutawakkil (749-59/1349-59) seems to have 
employed the title as a lever to secure the deposition 
of his father ‘Alf, who had already styled himself 
in his official documents Amir al-Mw’minin and 
Waid aleMuwabhidin, Almohad titles par excellence 
(and also Bakiyyst al.Salaf al-Karim in allusion 
to the Berber Marinid’s pretensions to an Arab 
genealogy). The mention in Ibn Khaldün, Mutad- 
dima, i, 414, tr. i, 472, of the "Zanáta rulers”, sc. 
the Marinids, using the title Amir al-Mu’minin 
| must be a reference to thisepisode, though subsequent 
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sultans reverted to the lesser title Amir al-Muslimin. 
The whole question of this alternation of titles was 
examined in great detail by van Berchem in his 
Titres califiens d'occident, 245-335. 

With the decline of the Marinids and their kinsmen 
the Wattasids, the Sasar Sharifs from southern 
Morocco rose to power in the early decades of the 
1oth/16th century on a wave of Moroccan enthusiasm 
for the expulsion of Turkish Algerian influence and 
of renewed Islamic maraboutist fervour for djihdd 
against the Portuguese encroachers on the Moroccan 
coastlands. In an atmosphere which was thus fed on 
religious enthusiasm and popular messianic expecta- 
tions of a new defender of the Muslims, it is not 
surprising that the first of these Sharlfs of the Sas, 
Mubammad (d. 924/1517-13) assumed the chiliastic 
titles of al-MahdI and al-Kd^im bi-amr Allah, remin- 
iscent of Fatimid and then Almohad usage. Similarly 
religiously-motivated honorifics were adopted by 
several of his successors, e.g. Muhammad al-Muta- 
wakkil, Abmad al-Mansür, etc. One should also 
note the very characteristic forms of address used 
by both the Sa*d sultans and their ‘Alawi successors, 
those of Mawlay/Malay "my master" and Sayyidi/ 
Sid! "my lord", as also by other high dignitaries, 
princely and religious, in the Maghrib. The form 
Mawlänā “our master" had been used by the Nasrids 
during the Bth/r4th century, and the Christians of 
Spain in the oth/rsth century often referred to the 
ruler of Granada as Muley (Arié, L'Espagne musul- 
mane au temps des Nasrides, 187); whilst both 
Mawlana and Sayyiduna had been early used by the 
Haísids in their official documents, The form with 
the first person singular pronoun affix, mauwldyd 
> müläy apparently appeared amongst the Hafşids 
in the course of the 8th/r4th century, but is only at. 
first attested in Christian sources, e.g. the “Muley 
Bolabes" = Abu "L'Abbás Abmad Il al-Mustansir 
ofa Latin document of 1391 (cf. Brunschvig, Hafsides, 
4i, 15-16). 

4. The post-caliphal period. With the strength- 
ening of the grip of Turkish and Kurdish dynasties 
over the central and eastern lands of Islam from the 
sthjrth century onwards, rezal, military and 
ministerial titulature increased in complexity and 
grandiloquence. After the extinction of the Baghdad 
caliphate and the establishment by the Mamlüks 
of a puppet line only of ‘Abbasids in Cairo, the 
granting of titles became in practice the responsibility 
of the Mamlük chancery or Diwan al-Inski, so 
that this office became the concentration-point of a 
great deal of expertise in these questions. In any 
case, the correct ordering and recounting of all the 
various components of the titles of rulers and digni- 
taries had always been vital in epistolary and other 
official usages. The various manuals for secretaries 
and officials, stretching back to Fatimid times but 
reaching their full florescence in a great document- 
producing civilisation like that of the Mamlüks, 
devote much space to forms of address and titulature. 
In the most monumental of these manuals, al- 
Kalkashand?'s Şub% al-a‘shd, the first bdh of the 
third makdla (v, 423-506, vi, 1-188, cf. W. Bjorkman, 
Beiträge sur Geschichle der Staatskanzlei im islamischen 
Ägypten, Hamburg 1928, 110-13) is devoted to the 
topic of names of all kinds, but with special reference 
to albab, which are traced from the origins of Islam 
to the author's own time, the gth/rsth century. 
Al-Kalkashandi has several lists of titles, e.g. of 
these which he calls “honorifics of more recent times”, 
albb mubdatha, such as nd^ib, sáki, mushrif, awdi 
wsiád aldār, bundubdar, dawādār, amir aLákhur, 


etc.—this last class of titles being descriptive of 
offices rather than al&4b in the true sense of honorifics 
as we have been discussing them. 

Of greater interest for our present purpose are 
al-Kallkashandi's numerous pages on the protocol 
of correct address, when addressing the caliph or 
sultans downwards. Many delicate and subtle 
distinctions are stressed here: thus a-madilis al- 
simifal-sdmiyy (with yd? mushaddada) is a higher 
designation than al-madjlis al-sdmi (with single y^); 
al-madilis al-kadi?t is higher than al-madjlis al-kàdi, 
and al-madjlis al-kddawi higher still (Subh al-a*shd, 
vi, 141 fL; ef. M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie. 
à l'époque des Mamelouks d'après les auteurs arabes, 
Paris 1923, Introd. LXXXII fl). Even heathen 
rulers and notables were not to be denied their 
honorifics, though these were naturally on a lower 
level than those accorded to Muslim equivalents; 
the Mamlük chancery had, of course, a sphere of 
diplomatic contacts embracing many non-Muslim 
powers, from the Christian empire of Byzantium 
and the Latins of the Western Mediterranean to 
the still-pagan Turkish and Mongol rulers of Inner 
Asia. As an example, we might cite the titles used 
in addressing the Doge of Venice (Dûk al-Bunduk- 
iyya): "'al-Dük al-Dialil, al-Mukarram, al-Mubadidial, 
a-Muwakkar, al-Bajal, al-Humam, al-Dirghám, 
I-Ghadanfar, al-Khatir, Madid al-Milla al-Nasran- 
vya, Fakhr alTsawiyya, ‘Imad Bani 'I-Ma'müdiy. 
Mu‘izz Papa Ramiyya, Sadtk al-Mulak wa 'i- 
Salatin N.” If such titulature was used for infidels, 
the luxuriance of contemporary practice for Islamic 
addressees may be judged! 

Only some of the salient features of Ayyübid and 
Mamilfik honorific titulature can be mentioned here; 
the existing documentation is so rich that a whole 
monograph could easily be written on the topic, 
and indeed, much of the material used by Hasan al- 
Bash4 for his book derives from these two periods 
and from the Syrian and Egyptian milieux; such 
material from the Mamlük period has further been 
used to good effect by Muhammad Bakir al-Husaynt 
in his study, based in the first place on coin legends, 
al-Kund wa 'kalkdb “alā wuhid al-Mamdlik al- 
Bahriyya wa "-Burdityya fi Misr wa '"LShim, in 
al-Maurid, iv/t (1975), 55-104. 

All the Ayyübid sultans, and following them the 
Mamiük ones, bore honorifics of the al-Dunyā 
ica ‘I-Din pattern—continuing here Saldjak practice 
—and these appear in inscriptions and offical do- 
cuments, although for less formal usage a shorter 
form in al-Din only seems to have been current. 
Especially characteristic of the Ayyübids was the 
use of aa honorific composed of al-Malik plus a 
laudatory epithet (e.g. al-Malik al-Kamil, al-Malik 
‘al-Mu‘azzam) beginning with Salih al-Din's title of 
al-Malik al-Nasir bestowed on him by the Fatimid 
caliph al‘Adid when he appointed Salah al-Din 
as his vizier in succession to Shlrküh in 564/1169. 
‘Titles like these had been known in the Fatimid 
caliphate for some time, and al-Hafiz’s vizier Ridwan 
b. Walaksht had already in 531/1137 borne the titles 
of al-Sayyid al-Adjall al-Malik al-Afdal. The in- 
scription on the Khan al-‘Akaba to the south-east 
of Lake Tiberias by its founder, ‘lz al-Din Aybak, 
describes him as al-Maliki al-Musazzami "connected 
with al-Malik al-Mu'azzam", sc. with Sharaf al-Din 
“Isa b. al-Malik al‘Adil Sayf al-Din, at that time 
(6roft213-14) governor of Damascus for his father 
and not yet an autonomous Ayyübid prince; these 
titles were not therefore confined under the Ayyübids. 
to reigning princes only (van Berchem, Eine ara- 
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bische Inschrift aus dem Ostjordanlands, S9). From 
the Ayyübids, titles of this type spread to the Mam- 
lüks, and were used by the sultans, e.g. al-Malik 
al-Mu*izz for Aybak and al-Malik al-Kahir and then 
al-Zahir for Baybars. Such titles were also adopted 
unilaterally by presumptous, often rebellious, 
amirs and governors, e.g. that of al-Malik al-Mudjahid 
assumed by ‘Alam al-Din Sandjar al-Halabi after 
the murder of Kutuz in 658/1260, and the fashion 
spread to powers dependent upon or culturally 
influenced by the Ayyübids and Mamliks, such 
as the Rasülids of Yemen, whose rulers, from al-Malik 
al-Mangir Nor al-Din Umar onwards in 626/1229, 
all had honorifics of this type (sce al-Basha, 498 ff.). 

The titulature of the Mamlük rulers and of their 
‘amirs was particularly complex. Tbe title Sultan 
[p], though certainly known in the Ayyübid 
period, had not been widely used by the Avyabid 
monarchs, but was now extensively adopted by the 
Mamlük ones. Each of the sultans bore honorifics 
of the characteristic Ayyübid type compounded 
with al-Malik, as discussed above, and also titles 
in al-Dunya wa 'L-Din (see also above). But because 
of their military slave origin, the Mamlūk sultans 
and amirs usually further bore special nisbas relating 
to their ethnic or local origins, their early professional 
training or their affiliation to the household of their 
masters. Thus sultan Barkük [qv] had the nisba 
of al-Yalbughiwi because he had been the mamlük 
of the general Yalbughà alUmarl, and Baybars 
[gx] that of al-SalibT from his original master, 
the Ayydbid al-Malik al-Şälih Nadim al-Din Ayyab; 
the general Husim al-Din Ozdemiir was called al- 
Mudjiri from the slave dealer who had sold him; 
and both the sultan Kaliwün [q.v] and the amir 
Shams al-Din Sonkur were called al-Alfi because 
they had been bought for 1,000 (al) dindrs. Although 
these names are in form technically nisbas, they 
were not regarded as in any way derogatory, but 
were, rather, a source of pride to the holders and 
may in this wise be regarded as honorific titles. 

One class of /akab borne by some early Mamlük 

ans may be characterised as ““quasi-territorial” 
or "quasi-ethnic", se. those titles in which the ruler 
claims lordship over particular regions andjar peoples. 
Already al-Malik al-Salih Nadjm al-Din Ayyab 
bad grandiloquently styled himself 
akSha^m Sultàn al Arab wa "LAdjam 
al-Haramayn al-Sharifayn Malik al-Barrayn wa 
"I-Babrayn Malik al-Hind wa 'L.Sind wa 'l-Yaman 
Malik Sani? wa-Zabid wa-fAdan Sayyid Mulük al 
‘Arab wa 'LfAdjam Sultàn al-Maghàrik wa " 
Maghirib (RCEA, xi, no. 4308), and in certain 
inscriptions of the Mamlüks Baybars and Kalawin 
we find headship over al-‘Arab wa 'l-‘Adjam extend- 
ing to al-Turk and even al-Daylam (= the Mongols 
here ?) (ibid., xiii, no. 4817, etc.). 

A notable feature of the Mamlük age was the 
strongly orthodox Sunni atmosphere, now that the 
very seat of the ‘Abbisid caliphate had been trans- 
ferred to Cairo and the Mamink rulers had become 
the principal defenders of Islam. This stress on 
orthodoxy appears naturally in the Mamlüks" 
external policy, against such assailants of the 
Dar al-Islim as the Mongols and the Christian 
Franks and Armenians, and in their internal policy 
as repressions of Muslim sectaries like the Nusayris 
sms. Under the stimulus cf an increased 
religiosity, both in official theological circles and in 
the sphere of popular religion and mysticism, the 


duty of djihdd was exalted. Whence the frequency 
in Mamlûk titulature of designations like al-Mudjahid, 


| al-Muthghir, al-Murábit, al-Ghasl, al-Mughüzi, eto., 


though these had already appeared under the 
Saldjüks, the Atabegs and the later Fatimids as a 
reaction to the landings of the Frankish Crusaders 
(cf. al-Mudjahid as a title of tho Bórid Atabeg 
Tughtigin in a Damascus inscription of 524/1130, 
RCEA, viii, uo. 3034, and also as a title of Tez 
al-Din Aybak in the Khin al-Akaba inscription, 
van Berchem, op. cil, ror-a), The proximity now 
of the seat of the caliphate and this atmosphere 
of religious exaltation aud bellicosity probably gave 
an impetus also to the increased popularity of a type 
of lakab already well-known, that compounded with 
onc of the titles of the caliph or sultan, and express- 
ing close dependence on the supreme ruler, the 
enjoyment of his favour or support for him and the 
furtherance of the faith, Thus Salah al-Din, at the 
time of his recognition as ruler by the ‘Abbasid. 
caliph, adopted the title of Khali! Amir al-Mu'minln, 
and others of this type include Thikat Amir al-Mu- 
?mintn, *Umdat al-Mulak wa 'I-Salayin, Nusrat 
al-Islàm wa "-Muslimin, ete. Those titles which 
included as one of their elements the caliphal title 
par exellence, Amir al-Mu?minin, were naturally 
the highestregarded, and al-Kalkashandt arranges 
the different forms which this class of title took in a 
hierarchy of status. Kasim Amir al-Mu’minin is 
the highest, and may only be borne by the sultan’s 
sons or used in correspondence with certain neigh- 
bouring Muslim princes; ‘Adud Amir al-Mu'minin is 
the highest title which can be used for the sultan's 
provincial governors; Wall Amir al-Mu*minin can 
be used by high civil officials and by religious 
scholars, and ranks above SafSafwat Amir al- 
Mu'minin; and so forth (Subh al-a'shä, vi, 108-9). 

The type of honorifics classified by al-Bashé, 
op. cil., 83 fl., as “those indicating place and status”. 
aikib makaniyya. were used as indications of re- 
verence and humility in addressing or referring 
to the great. They bad already been used in the 
heyday of the ‘Abbasids, for in the vizierate of Ibn 
al-Furat there had arisen the practice of addressing 
the caliph indirectly as al-khidma, in effect, "the 
one to whom service is due", and Hilal al-Sabi? 
states that what had originally been just a formula 
of kurba, ingratiation, soon became a summa, com- 
pulsory practice (cf. Tyan, Institutions du drow 
public musulman. i. Le califat, 488). By the time 
of the later ‘Abbasids, we find the caliphs regularly 
referred to in epistolary style (e.g. in such sources 
as Abū Shima and the Kadi al-Fagil) by such 
cireumlocutions as al-Djinib al-Sharif, <l-Mawakif, 
alSharifa, Makám al-Rabma, etc, The Büyid 
and Saldjük usage of al-Hadra (see above) is 
clearly a precursor of these expressions, although 
by the Marnlk period, al-Hadra had declined from 
being a form of address suitable for caliphs, as in 
al-Hadra al-Samiya, into being used in addressing 
civil officials, infidel foreign rulers and the Coptic 
Patriarch in Egypt, according to al-Kalkashandl, 
Subk al-a‘std, v, 498. These “honorifics indicating 
place or status" enjoyed a great expansion in Ayyü- 
bid and Mamlak times. That of al-Madjlis spread 
under the former dynasty downwards from the 
sovereign to the great men of state, so that by al- 
Kalkashand!’s time it was regarded as essentially 
a title for the "men of the sword and the pen”, 
but somewhat below al-Djanāb. Hence towards 
the end of the Ayyübid period, the ruler tended to 
adopt instead the forms al-Makam al-‘Alt or al- 
Makam al-Ashraf. This usage was followed by the 
Mamidks, so that Ibn Shith, for instance, says in 
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his Ma*atim al-kitába that al-Makam and al-Makarr 
are the highest alkab and are exclusively royal (ibid., 
vi, 495-6, where it is also stated that the reference 
in such titles is to the seat of the ruler's power or 
his capital) 

Van Berchem’s opinion was that the study of 
mediaeval Islamic honorifics was only of value for 
the study of administrative institutions, and that 
these titles only had historical significance in so far as. 
they were linked with specific offices—“lose Ehren- 
titel haben so gut wie keinen Werth" (of. cit., ros). 
As already noted above, Kramers combatted this 
negative view, suggesting that the nature of these 
honorifics reflected the religious and cultural atmos- 
phere of their time, e.g. that the later predominance 
of din titles over darela ones coincided with the Sunnt 
reaction against political Shi*ism and against external 
Christian pressure. Whether certain din honorifics 
did owe their popularity in the Iranian world to the 
fact that they resembled traditional names, eg. 
Farid al-Din and Faridün/Afddün, Baha? al-Din 
and Behdin, and Kiyàm al-Din and Kamdin (Les 
noms musulmans composés avec Din, 63-5), seems 
impossible to prove or disprove. 

5. The period of the great empires. The use 
of honorifics continued in the great empires of later 
mediaeval Islam, sc. those of the Indo-Muslim sultans, 
the Safawids and the Ottomans, almost down to 
modern times. 

‘The titulature of the first Muslim dynasties to 
be permanently established in the northern Indian 
plain, the Slave Kings of Dihli and their successors, 
inevitably followed grosso modo the pattern set by 
their original master, the Afghin Ghürids [g.v.], 
who bad in their turn continued in the ways estab- 
lished by the power which they had overthrown in 
the later 6th/izth century, the Ghaznawids (for 
Ghaznawid titulature, see above, s, and for that of 
the Ghürids, the information given in the Tabakdt-i 
Násiri of Minhadj-i Siragj Djüzdjant (g.r.], who is 
always careful to detail the titles of his Ghürid 
forebears, as also those of the Dihit sultans con- 
temporary with him). 

The Slave Kings, essentially the Turkish military 
commanders of the Ghürid sultan Shihab al-Din or 
Mufizz al-Din Muhammad (d. 602/1206 [see 
GHORIDs]), followed their old masters in favouring 
on the whole alkat in dim, whence Kutb al-Din 
Aybak, Shams al-Din Itutmush [¢.0».], etc. However, 
as both Djtzdjan?s information and tbe contem- 
porary inscriptions show, there were many variants 
and elaborations. Thus Aybak appears in an in- 
scription of the Kuwwat al-Iskim mosque in Dibii 
as Kutb al-Bawla wa 'LDi, Amir al-Umar?, 
whilst Djüzdjint gives Iltotmugh's Jakab in full as 
Shams al-Denyá wa 'l-Din, Basking in the glory 
of their extensive military conquests, various 
sovereigns of this period conceived of themselves as 
following in the footsteps of Alexander the Great. 
Already the Ghürid Mufizz al-Din Muhammad is 
described on the Kutb Minar [g.v] as Iskandar 
al-Thani, a title imitated e.g, by «là? al-Din Muham- 
mad Shih Khaldji of Dihli (695-715/1296-1316) on 
his coins, with such variants as Iskandar al-Zamán 
“the Alexander of the age". The geographical and 
ethnic extent of the empire ruled by these Turkish 
commanders is indicated by Iltutmush's adopting 
later in his reign (in an inscription of the Hinst 
mosque) the title Mawla Mulok al-Turk wa 'I-‘Adjam, 
whereas previously he had styled himself (on the 
Kutb Minar) by the conventional, but by then 
obsolete title for an eastern Islamic potentate of 
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Mawld Mulik alArab wa 'L*Adjam. Like other 
Turkisb ruling dynasties of the East, being new- 
comers into the Islamic society and polity and as 
yet uncertain of their place within these last, the 
Indo-Muslim rulers sought to validate their rule by 
expressing their loyalty to the ‘Abbasid caliphs 
(who were of course after ósofr26r puppets under 
the control of the Egyptian Mamlüks). Iltutmush, 
ín the last decades of the independent ‘Abbasids of 
Baghdad, usually styled himself Nasir or Nasir 
Amir al-Mu’minin, but in one instance at least, 
Kasim Amir al-Mwminin, the title favoured by 
the Gharids to demonstrate their fidelity to Baghdad. 
Later in the century, Ghiyath al-Din Balban (664- 
86/1266-857 [g.. in SuppL]) followed the same 
tradition when he styled himself Yamin Knallfat 
Allah as well as Nasir Amir al-Muminin. See J. 
Horovitz, The inscriptions of Mukammad ibn Sém, 
Quibuddin Aibeg and Tiutmish, im Epigraphia 
Indo-Moslemica, 1911-12, 12-34; G. Yazdani, The 
inscriptions of the Turk Suljans of Delhi-Mutiszu-d- 
din Barm, ‘AlPud-din Masad, Nagiru-d-din 
Mahmüd, Ghiyithu-d-lin Balban and Mu'izsu-d-din 
Kaiqubád, in ibid, 1913-14, 13-46; Z.A. Desai, 
The inscriptions of the Mamlük Sultans of Delhi, in 
Epigraphica Indica, Arabic and Persian Supplement, 


‘The ‘Turco-Mongol successors of these first Turkish 
and Afghin Indo-Muslim rulers, the Mughals, 
brought to India Timürid traditions in using the 
grant of titles and other marks of honour to strength- 
en the loyalty cf their owa Turkish commanders and 
to win over other groups, such as the great Afghin 
chiefs. Babur mentions that, in India, permanent 
designations (mukarrari khitdblar) were given to 
highly-favoured amirs, such as Azam Humiyün, 
Khin-i Djahàn and Khin-i Khánin (Bdbwr-ndma, 
tr. Beveridge, 537). Babur's son Humáyün followed a 
careful policy in the award of titles appropriate to 
services rendered or expected; tbus the supreme 
distinction of Amir al-Umara? was bestowed on 
Amir Hindü Beg, an old commander of Bábur's 
who had fought at Panipat [g..] in 972/1526 and 
who was, moreover, allowed the signal honour of 
sitting with the emperor in formal court sessions. 
Under Babur's immediate predecessors in India, 
the Lödis, the titles of nobility had been (in ascending. 
order) Malik, Amir and Khan. In the course of the 
roth/r6th century, the title of Malik fell out of 
fashion and that of Beg, one of prestige under the 
first two Mughal rulers, subsequently declined ín 
favour of Khin, so that under Akbar, Beglar Begi 
was a lower title than that of Khin-i Khinan. This 
last was the highest title of all, held e.g. by the 
young Akbar's alik or guardian Bayram Kin 
(d. o68]ts6r |g.]), together with that of Amir 
al-Umari?, Other titles tended to be associated with 
specific affairs or functions; thus that of Asaf 
Khin was mostly conferred on civil officials acting 
as wasir or as wakil of the royal household, hence 
mainly on Persians; whilst Akbar conferred the 
Hindu title of rádj& not only on the hereditary 
successors to princely power but also on faithful 
Indian servants like the master-gunnec Sabbahan, 
Soe Radhey Shyam, Honours, marks and titles under 
the Great Mughals (Babur and Humayun), in IC, 
xlvi. (1972), 101-17, and idem, Honours, ranks and 
titles under the Great Mughals (Akbar), in 
xlvii (1073), 335-53- 

As the political and military power of the Mughals 
shrank in the post-AwrangzIb period, the conferring 
of titles became more and more widespread by the 
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emperors and by provincial Muslim dynasties, 
so that their social value declined; hence today, 
cold titles like Mirzi, Khin and Beg have in the 
modern subcontinent become nothing more than the 
equivalents of western surnames. 

In Safawid Persia, one notes first of all, in con- 
nection with the strongly SHI basis of the state 
and the theocratic nature of the early Shah's autho- 
rity, a fondness for names and titles expressing 
devotion to or dependence upon either some venerat- 
ed figure of Shitism, such es «AIT or his sons al-Hasan | 
and al-Husayn, or upon the sovereign himself, 
‘considered as the vicar on earth of God or the nme. 
In pre-Safawid times, there had occasionally been 
used by rulers in Persia names compounded with 
the Persian word banda "slave, devotee”, e.g. the 
Mongol Il-Khánid Muhammad Khudabanda Öldjeytü 
(the lakab being assumed when Öldjeytü became a 
Muslim; his pro-Shi'i sympathies should perhaps 
be noted here), Under the Turkmen Safawids, the 
equivalent Turkish word ful was commonly used, 
as in ‘Al-Kull, Imam-Kull, Tahmasp-Kull, Saff- 
Kull, etr. especially ín regard to military com- 
manders and governors, although the Shahs them- 
selves retained simple regnal names. The usage of 
these titles jn ful was imitated in Muslim India by 
certain of the South Indian sultans who were Sh/* in 
faith and strongly under Safawid cultural influence, | 
e.g. the ruler of the Kutb-Shabis (¢.c.] in Golkonda, 
Mubammad-Kull b. Ibráhlm (988-ro2/1586-t612). 

Whilst the Shihs themselves remained modest 
‘over the use of personal alkib, their subordinates 
enjoyed a rich titulature. It is under the early 
Safawids, apparently towards the end of Shih 
Tahmäsp I's reign ca. 976/1568-9, that the character- 
istic Safawid title for the wazir, that of l*timád 
al-Dawla [g.0.] “trusty support of the state" appears; 
this titie is much distorted in the travel accounts of 
contemporary western visitors to Persia, e.g. the 
“Athemadeulat” of Du Mans and the “Etniadowlett 
or prime minister" of John Bell. The late Safawid 
administrative manual Tadhkirat alemwlik (ca. 
1137/1725) gives detailed information on this latter 
official and on the other Important figure of the 
Karel-Bashl [see KCRcl) (who was, in early Safawid 
times, before the establishment of a regular, standing 
army, virtually the commander-in-chief, with the 
title of Amir al-Umari’), here called the Rukn 
al-Saltana al-Kahira, and on a host of lesser officials. 
The top fourteen officials of the administration 
had the title of S@li-djah “exalted in rank", and there 
were groups of officials with the title of mukarrab 
al-Mdkin “confidant of the supreme ruler" because 
‘of their special closeness to tbe throne, and with that 
of mukarrab al-kadra "confidant of the royal pres- 
ence”, The first group included the head o the palace 
eunuchs, the royal physician (fakim-baski), the 
court astrologer (munadjdjim-bash!), the controller 
of assay (mu*ayyir al-mamdlik), the state secretary, 
Who drew the royal fughra [q.v.] (nrungki "I-mamálik), 
the keeper of the seal (mulr-dar) and the keeper 
of the ink-holder (damdtdár). The second group, 
somewhat lower in status, included senior harem 
attendants, aides-de-camp (yasfiulin), the heads 
of various departments of the royal household and 
workshops (Puyütit), including the master of the | 
mint (darrübi-hagkl), ete. (Tadhkirat al-mulak, H. 
8b, zb, 30a-55a, tr. Minorsky, 44, 46, 55-69) 

Under the Kidjirs, the title of I‘timad al-Dawla 
for the wazir declined in currency, being replaced 
by that familiar in Ottoman usage also (see below), 


Sadri Afam. There was also a great expansion of 


honorifics in dawla, mamlaka, saljana, etc. for the 
numerous princes of the Kadjar family and for other 
great officials, a process which the Amir Kable (q.v. 
in Suppl.] endeavoured in the mid-19th century years 
to check, but one which continued with little abate- 
ment till the end of the Kadjars in 1925, This rich 
array of titulature, with by now elaborate forms of 
address extending down the social scale as low as 
mere village headmen, inevitably came under fire 
from the reforming Rida Shih Pahlawi. Mubammad 
Rida had indeed already in the Fifth Madilis, as 
Sardar Sipah and before he had overthrown the 
Kidjars, abolished the honorific titles which had 
been sold for the personal enrichment of the Shih 
and court officials, even though this act had been 
an infringement of the monarch’s prerogative. Ou 
2 August 1935 there was issued a decree on the 
abolition of titles and on the terminology of social 
intercourse, The royal family was to receive new 
titles, with the Shah himself to be A*la-yi Hadrat-i 
Humáyün Shahanshaht; high officials were to be 
addressed just as djandb, and the old titles of amir, 
beg, khán, mirzá, etc. were to be abolished. In fact, 
although these reforms were honoured ín the press 
and in public announcements, the old titles continued 
very much in common and spoken usage (see P. 
Avery, Modern Iran, Loudon 1965, 267, 273; D. N. 
Wilber, Ria Shah Paklnvi: the resurrection and 
reconstruction of Ivan, Hicksville 1975, 167, 172). 
When western-type ‘surnames were introduced, 
some people turned the old alkab which went back 
to KAdjar days into family names, e.g. in the cases 
of Dr. Muhammad Musaddiky, Prime Minister 1951-5, 
formerly Musaddik ai-Saltana, and his contemporary 
the statesman and former Prime Minister in tgar 
Abmad Kawüm, formerly Kawàm  alSaltana. 

A centralised and bureaucratic institution like 
the Ottoman empire, with from the late Sth/r4th 
century onwards extensive diplomatic contacts, 
firstly with the Muslim beyliks of Anatolia and the 
Turkmen powers of the East, and then with the 
Christian states of the West, increasingly affected 
by Ottoman expansionism, cvolved a complex 
and elaborate chancery procedure in which the 
careful recounting of honorific titles played a vital 
role. The immense bulk of surviving Ottoman 
diplomatic and administrative documents would 
make feasible a highly detailed study of this titula- 
ture, a task which remains however to be done. 
For the moment, it may be noted that Feridun 
Beg devotes the opening pages of his great collection 
of corres to an exposition of the alkdb of 
the various classes of addressee, from the sultan at 
the top down to civil and military officials and 
members of the religious institution within the 
empire, and also of the alfab to be used in com- 
municating with dependent rulers such as those of 
the Trans-Danubian principalities and with foreign 
potentates like the Doges of Venice (Münghe'át 
abselafin, Istanbul 1274/1857, i, 2-13). Also, Le 
Fekete devoted a section of his Einführung in die 
Osmanisch-Titrkische Diplomatik der Türkischen 
 Bolmássigkeit in Ungarn, Budapest 1926, pp. XXXI- 
XXXVI, to an exposition of honorifics as found in. 
administrative and diplomatic documents of the 
Toth/réth and txth/t7th centuries concerning 
relations between the Porte and local officials in 
Hungary or between the sultans and the Christian 
monarchs in adjoining lands, The luxuriance of 
the titulature of, for instance, Sileyman the Magni- 
ficent is seen in a letter of this sultan from 972/ 
1565, where in the intifulatio of the document 
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Süleymán describes himself as Sultind Salàtini 
Shark wa Gharb, Sáhib-Kiràn-f Mamálik-i Ram wa 
TAdjam wa ‘Arab, Kabraman-i Kawn wa Makin, 
Nariman-i Maydan-i Zamin wa Zaman, Ak Defiziñ 
wa Kara Defizin wa Ka'ba-yi Mu‘azzama wa 
Madina-yi Munawwaranl wa Kudsi Sharifi wa 
‘Takbt-i Misr Nadira-yt Agri wa Wilàyet-i Yaman 
wa Adan wa Santain wa Dar al-Sadid Baghdad 
wa Basr wa Lahsinih wa Mada’in Andshin-Rawanln 
wa Diyar-i Djaza’ir wa Adharbaydjanin wa Dasht-i 
Kiptak wa Diyār-i Tatari wa Kardistan wa Lüris- 
tnl wa Kulliyys® Rom Tli wa Anatait wa Karamán 
wa Aflāk wa Bughdàn wa Angarüs memleketlerinifi 
wa bunlardan ghayri nite mamálik wa diyar “azim 
al-iStibarifi Pidishihi wa Sultant Sultan Süleymán 
Khn b. Sultn Selim Khán (ibid., p. XXXII). 

The honorifics of the sultan's subordinates were 
naturally less florid, but considerable rare was taken 
to differentiate niceties of rank, so that a RàH 
with astipend of less than 150 ales was addressed 
as Kudwat al-Kudát al-Islam [sic], ‘Umdat Wulat 
al-Anám, whereas a Aidt of 150 abies or more could 
add to the above titles that of Mumayyiz al-Halal 
tan al-Harām (ibid., p. XXXIV). The grand vizier 
was {rom the time of Süleymán onwards awarded 
the designation of Sadr-i A'zam "most illustrious 
of the high dignitaries", and this title remained in 
use all through the Ottoman sultanate's existence, 
surviving the reforms in the bureaucracy of the 
Tangidt (qa, the last Sadr-i A*zams being Damad 
Ferid Pasha [9.0.] (till October 1920) and his succes- 
sor Abmed Tewftk Pasha (till November 1922) who 
served Mehemmed Vi Wahid al-Din. The vizier had 
several other epithets of distinction, such as sami, 
Asafi and “ali, and he was entitled to the same form 
of address as the Khedives of Egypt in the roth 
century, dewletli fekhdmetli (see further SADR- 
Aan) 

1t was during the Tangimát period of the mid-roth 
century that some attempt was first made at rational- 
ising and restricting the unchecked growth of titula- 
ture, as part of the institutionalisation on western 
lines of the old Ottoman bureacracy. It seems that 
the traditional titles were now  bureaucratised. 
Thus Redhouse in his Turkish and English lexicion, 
sav. bey (375), bas “5, The title given [to] the sons 
of Pashas, and of a few of the highest civil functiona- 
ries, to military and naval officers of the rank of 
colonel or fieutenant colonel, and popularly, to 
any persons of wealth, or supposed distinction"; 
s.v. pasha (434a) he has zn explanation of the modem 
military and naval positions, of geurral officer and 
flag rank, entitled to use this designation; and s.v. 
vezir (2136a) be has the definition "a civil state 
functionary of the highest rank, with the title of 
pasha”. Hence in the biography of Fwd Pasha 
{g.t-) given in Ibmülemin Mahmud Kemal Inan's 
Osmani devrinde son sadrazamlar +, istanbul 
1969, i, 159, he is referred to merely as Efendi in 
all official documents until he achieved the rank of 
vizier in Shaban 1271/May 1055 and thereby 
acquired the title of Pasha. See for this period, S. 
Kekule, Über Titel, Amter, Rangstufen und Anreden 
in der offiziellen osmanischen Sprache, Halle 1892, 
and the entries in M. Z, Pakahn's Tarih deyimleri ve 
terimleri sositifi, Istanbul 1946, s.v. elhdb-t vesmiye, 
rütbe, mülhiye, vesir, etc. 

lt seems that these bureaucratic gradations in 
titulature introduced under the Tanzimat continued 
under the Young Turk régime in the early zoth 
century, but, as in the parallel case of Persia under 
Rigi Shah Pablawi, Kemal Atatirk’s secularising 


} and reforming policies did not allow these titles to 

continue in official and public usage. According 
to the Law no. 2590 of 26 November 193; ""Concern- 
ing the abolition of appellations (ékap) and titles 
(dan) such as Efendi, Bey and Pasha", these 
modes of address were swept away, and religious 
titles such as Hacı, Hafız and Molla were also banned 
(Kazim Öztürk, Som degigiklikierivle gerekçeli 
anayasa *, Ankara 1975, 306; Bulent Daver, Türkiye. 
cumhuriyetinde ldyiklik, Ankara 1955, 175). Instead. 
of Bey aud Hamm, Bay and Bayan were introduced 
for "Mr" and "Mrs". But as in Persia, old con- 
ventions and speech habits die hard, and in popular 
| speech, the old title survive: Paga for generals, 

whether active or retired; Efendi for artisans and 
non-Muslims; Üstad for craftsmen, artists, etc.; 
Hoca for teachers, secular and religious; and so forth 
(cf. G. Lewis, Turkey”, London 1965, 110-11): 

Bibliography : given in the article. 
(C. E. Bosworth) 

LAKANT, the name of two places in al- 
Andalus, The first, which has now disappeared, 
was situated some 60 km. to the south of Marida 
[g-m] in the district where la Puente de Cantos is at 
present to be found, on or near to the road connect- 
| ing Mérida with Seville and followed by Müsà b. 
Nusayr, and on the left bank of the Guadiana (see 
T. Hernandez Jiménez, Raged! y el itinerario de 
n de Algeciras a Mérida, in al-And,, xxvi 
|, 106-13, and La kūra de Mérida en el siglo X, 
in ibid., xxv [1960], 320, 361, 368). Yakat (iv, 363) 
speaks of two fortresses dependent on Mérida, 
Lakant al-Kubrà and Lakant al-Sughrá, but this 
seems highly improbable, for one might more feasibly 
conclude that el-kubrá refers to the place mentioned 
above or the alternative, and that absughrd cor- 
responds to Alicante (or the alternative) on the 
Mediterranean coast to the south of Daniya [g.v.] or 
Denia. 

Alicante, classical Lucentum, formed part of the 
kara of Tadmir (q.v.]. It was one of the six towns 
included in the pact with Theodomir, on the journey 
from Orihuela to Elche, six miles from the latter 
according to al-‘Udbri. Al-ldrist (Maghrib, text 
193, tt, 235), copied by al-Himyarl (a]-Reud al-misár, 
text 170, tr. 205), says that there was here a little 
town (madina saghira) which was fairly prosperous, 
with a market, a great mosque and a minbar. The 
carth produced in abundance fraits and vegetables, 
figs and grapes, and the town was a port for shipping 
esparto to the Mediterranean lands, and a centre 
for the construction of shipping for commercial 
purposes and for fishing. It had a kasaba well- 
garrisoned with troops, on the summit of a mountain, 
Benacantil, which was difficult of access. At the 
time of Mubammad I, it seems to have become an 
anchorage used by the seafarers of Pechina. In 
316/928, the lord of Callosa de Ensarriá (Kalyusha) 
and of Alicante and its strongholds, Muhammad b. 
“Abd al-Rabmán al-Shaykh al-Aslamt, was subdued. 
In the sth/r1th century, Alicante became part of the 
lü'ifa of Denia, whose fortunes it followed. After 
the Almoravids had passed by there, it came within 
the possessions of Ahmad b. Had Sayf al-Dawla 
and was governed by Ibn ‘“Iyad. Subsequently, it 
fell under the domination of Ibn Mardanish [gs] 
and of the Almohads, After having recognised for 
some period of time Ibn Hüd's authority, and having 
known several confused years, whose history deserves 
to be studied more thoroughly, it passed under the 
control of James I of Aragon, on condition that the 
local Muslims might retain their lands. 
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(J. Bosen Virá) 

LAKHM, an Arab tribe, especially influential 
in the pre-Islamic period. With the exception of the 
Lakhmid family [see ragumnms) in *lrik, so fre- 
quently celebrated in the old Arab poetry, the pre- 
Islamic history of this family is not well-known 
and ìs full of legend. According to the traditional 
genealogy, Lakhm was of Yemeni origin and was 
the brother of Djudbám and ‘Amila [q.vr.]. Yemenis 
and Mafaddis claimed descent from the powerful 
Lakhmid dynasty of “Irak, 

Of the three sister-tribes, Lakhm was undoubtedly 
the most illustrious and the oldest also. Legend 
connects it the descendants of Abraham. 
A Lakhmid is said to have taken Joseph out of the 
well into which his brothers had thrown him. But 
by the eve of the hidjra, the vigour of the Lakhm had 
been sapped, while the “Amila and notably the Dju- 
dhàm, who under the Umayyads played a leading 
Part, had increased in importance. Two centuries 
before the Aidjra, the surplus Lakhmid population 
had spread over the lands in the north of the peninsula 
in Syria and Palestine and in ‘Irak where they 
established the Lakhmid phylarchate of al-Hira 
[g.v., and also paisa), continually at war with 
the Ghassanids of Syria. In Syria we find the Lakhm 
settled in the same districts as the Djudham. Like 
the latter, they adopted Christianity, which also 
became latterly the official religion of the Lakhmids 
of al-Kitra. 

However, the al-Namara inscription, dated A.D. 
328, has thrown much light on the history of Lakhm, 
Tt fully explains the presence of Lakhm or part of it. 
in Syria after it emigrated from ‘Irak with its king, 
Imro al-Kays, who went over to the Romans. It 
was after its emigration to Roman Syria that Lakhm 
became associated with the "sister-tribes", Djudhàm 
and ‘Amila, and so the geneaology that related the 
three tribes to one another as descended from one 
ancestor is fictitious, and is merely the reflection 
of geographical and political conditions that obtained 
after the emigration of Lakhm to Roman territory 
and its settlement in the southern part of Syria, 
not far from where these two tribes had settled. 
The separation of Lakhm from the two "'sister-tribes"" 
genealogically tips the scales against Lakhm's being 


a non-Yement or South Arabian tribe and suggests 
a Mesopotamian origin. The re-appearance of the 
tribe in “Irak, and what is more, in al-Hiza, after a 
long interregnum may be explained by the possible 
return of part of it to “Irak after its disappointments 
with the Romans, or by the fact that part of Lakhm. 
had not accompanied its king Imrü? al-Kays when. 
he went over to the Romans but had stayed on in 
al-Hira, 

When Islam appeared, the Djudhàm bad practic- 
ally absorbed their relatives, the Lakhm of Syria, 
a peaceful absorption by mutal agreement. In the 1st 
century A.H. the two tribes were usually named 
together as forming one group, and even when 
reference is made to a "chief of Lakhm", we can 
hardly be wrong in thinking that he also ruled the 
Diudbám. The wishe “LakhmT” becomes rare in 
‘comparison with "Djudbami." In the wars of Islam, 
during the conquest of Syria, at the Yarmük, at 
Sittin, and later in the course of the campaigns under 
Yazid I against the sacred cities of the Higjaz, 
the two tribes fought under the same chiefs and under 
the same banner. "Laküml" became practically 
reduced to little more than a title of honour. Its 
archaic flavour, the glorious memories which it 
recalled of the phylarchs of *Írük, was socially 
impressive, but the tribe of Lakhm no longer had a 
separate existence from the Djudbám. When in 
the lands to the west of the Euphrates, we find ther 
mentioned alone, the name must be taken to mean 
the Djudbàm, and itis the latter that the chroniclers 
usually have in mind. 

Only a last echo of the aristocratic connotation 
of the name "Lakhmi” is seen in the claim of the 
SAbbadids [q.v], multh al-jawàif in al-Andalus 
during the stb/ith century, to be of Lakhmid 
stock. 
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C. E. Bosworth, Iran and the Arabs before Islam, 
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(H. Lasouens-(Inran Suano)) 

LAKHMIDS, a pre-Islamic Arab dynasty of 
“{rak that made al-Hira [q.v.] its capital and ruled 
it for some three centuries from cs. 300 A.D. to ca. 
600 A.D. Strictly speaking, the dynasty should be 
called the Nasrids after their eponym, Nasr, Lakhm 
[gn] being the tribe to which they belonged. As 
semi-independent kings and as clients of the Sasanids, 
the Lakhmids were the dominant force in the political, 
military, and cultural history of the Arabs during 
these three centuries before the rise of Islam. 

1. History. The founder of the dynasty, whose 
floruit may be assigned to the last quarter of the 
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3rd century, was ‘Amr b. ‘Adi, the nephew oi the | 
Tanükhid king Djadhima (¢.0.). It was he who made 
al-Hira the Lakhmid capital, whence he conquered 
far and wide in the Arabian Peninsula and, ac- 
cording to the Arabic tradition, warred successfully 
against Queen Zenobia of Palmyra. He appears as 
the protector of Manichaeism after it was outlawed 
in Persia. He was succeeded by his son, Imr? 
al-Kays, described in the famous al-Namāra in- 
scription as “king of all the Arabs", He, too, was a 
warrior king who after conquests in Arabia went 
over to the Romans, died in A.D. 328, and was buried 
at al-Namara in the province of Arabia. The defection 
of Imr? al-Kays to the Romans resulted in the 
first interregnum in the history of the Lakhmids. 
‘The sources speak of a certain Aws b, Kallim in the 
sixties of the 4th century, and he is given various 
tribal affiliations, but it is almost certain that the 
interregnum began long before the sixties and that 
the Ghassinids played an important role iu the 
affairs of al-Hira, now that more light has been 
shed on their early history. Certainty cannot be 
predicated of the names and reigns of the Lakhtnid | 
kings assigned by the Arabic tradition to this obscure. 
period in their history, sc. the ath century. i 

‘The sth century is much better documented in 

the Greek and Syriac sources as well as the Arabic 

which yield imporant data on three Lakhmid 
. The first is al-Nu'min, nicknamed al-A«war 
(“the one-eyed"), and also al-S3?ib (“the wanderer”); 
according to the Arabic tradition he earned the latter 
for his having renounced the world. This is not 
improbable, since he is known to have visited the 
Syrian saint, Simeon, between 413 and 420. His 
name is associated with the building of the famous 
palace, al-Khawarnak [g^], and with the two 
Jivisions in the Lakhmid army known as al-Shahba? 
and al-Dawsar, He was succeeded by his son al- 
Mundhir, who is said to have reigned forty-four 
years, possibly 418-52. He took part in the Byzantins- | 
Persian war of 421-2 and played an even more 
important role in tbe internal affairs of Persia by 
his support of Bahrim Gar for the throne. Little 
is known about the Lakhmid kings that followed | 
him, al-Aswad and al-Mundhir LI, but much is known. | 
about the warrior-king al-NuSman LI. He took part in 
the Byzantine-Persian war of the period. In 495 
he was beaten by the Byzantine commander Eugenius. 
at Bithrapsos; in 502 he advanced against Harris, 
where he was first beaten by the Romane and then 
triumphed over them, but shortly after died of a 
battle-wound in the vicinity of Circesium. A second 
short interregnum takes place in this period, ca 500, 
associated with a certain Aba Va‘fur. 

Of the three centuries of Lakhmid rule in al-Hira, 
the last is the best documented and the most im- 
portant. It is dominated by al-Mundhir III, who 
reigned for a half-century, 503-54. Firstly, during 
his reign the Arabian Peninsula witnessed a rcasser- 
tion of Persian power and al-Mundhir made his 
presence felt in it, both as an Arab king and as the 
vassal of Khusraw Anüshirvan, who entrusted him 
with the entire Persian sphere of influence in Arabia. 
He warred continually with the South Arabian 
kings; ea. $20 he received an embassy from the 
South Arabian king, Yüsuf Dhà Nuwas [q..] and 
ca. 540 he sent one to the new ruler of South Arabia, 
the Ethiopian Abraha (g.0-], During his reign, 
probably in the twenties, took place a third inter- 
regnum, that of al-Harith of Kinda [g.».]. Secondly, 
throughout the Byzantine-Persian conflict he was 


the spearhead of raids and expeditions against the 


border provinces, especially in the twenties, ca. 520 
he attained international fame when he received 
an embassy from the Byzantine emperor Justin; 
in 531 he conceived and in part executed the Persian 
campaign which ended in a great victory against 
Byzantium at Callinicum on the Euphrates; in 539 
he engaged in a dispute with the Ghassdnid al-Harith, 
which was one of the causes for the outbreak of the 
Byzantine-Persian war of 539-44; in the forties he 
continued to war with the Ghassinids, but in 554 
he was killed in an engagement with al-Harith near 
Kinnastia, probably the Vawm al-Hiyar of the 
Arabic tradition, 

He was succeeded by his son “Ame (554-69) 
whose mother was Hind, the Kindi princess and 
daughter of the same al-Hárith who ruled al-Hira 
during the Kinda interregnum in the twenties, 
and it is by his matronymic, son of Hind, that Amr, 
the son of the most famous of all the Lakhmid 
kings, is known to the Arabic sources. The Lakhaids. 
and their adversaries, the Ghassanids, are mentioned 
in the treaty of 56r between Persia and Byzantium; 
according to one of its clauses, both were expressly 
forbidden from waging wars against each other 
which would involve the two world powers, and 
yet Amr continued to make raids against the 
Byzantine frontier in the sixties as did his brother 
Käbüs, who appears associated with him as his 
general. lu 569 ‘Amr died a violent death, killed 
by the poet “Amr b, Kulthüm {g.v} and was succeeded 
by his brother Kübüs, who reigned for some four 
years (569-73). It was during his reign that the 
Ghassinid al-Mundhir scored, ca. 570, a victory in 
Lakhmid territory not far from al-Hira itself, 
probably the battle of “Ayn Ubügh, but it was also 
in the same reign that the Persian occupation of 
South Arabia took place in 572; this turned the 
tide against Byzantium, and resolved in favour 
of Persia what might be termed the struggle for 
Arabia. 

The short period that intervened between the 
death of KAbüs in 575 and the accession of the last 
Lakhmid king in 580 was punctuated by two inter- 
regna; that of the Persian Suhrab may be assigned 
to 573-4, while the other, during which most probably 
ruled Kabisa, an Arab from the tribe of Tay? 
lasted for a few months in $80, before the accession 
of al-Nu‘min, Between the two interregna there 
ruled the unpopular al-Mundhir LV, during whose 
reign his namesake, the Ghassánid al-Mundhir, 
scored a decisive victory over the Laihmid, this 
time capturing al-Hiea itself, ca. 573, and setting 
it afire. 

‘The last Lakbmid king was al-Nu'mán, the son 
of al-Mundhir IV, who ruled for some twenty years 
(580-602). He is the Lakhmid best known to the 
Islamic Arabs and the post-Islamic Arabic sources 
through the panegyrics of al-Nabigha al-Dhubyant 
igo] and through his relations with ‘Adi b. Zayd 
ig.v.]. Unlike the reign of al-Mundhir HI, his is 
not memorable for its international relations but 
for those with the Arabs of the Peninsula and wi 
his Sásánid overlords. In his Peninsular wars he 
was unfortunate in a battle (the Yawm Tikhía or 
Takhfa) with Djarbü*, a subdivision of Tamim. 
His relations with the Sásinids varied. Hormuzd 
gave him a splendid erown, while Khusraw Parviz 
fell out with him, possibly because he was intolerant 
of Laklmid pretensions to independence. After 
wandering among the Arab tribes secking refuge, 
he surrendered himself to Parviz, who had him killed 
in 6oz, and with his death the Lakhmid rule over 
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al-Hira came to an end. In so doing, Parviz destroyed 
the shield that protected Persia's flank against the 
Arabs of the peninsula. Some two years after the 
death of al-Nu‘man, the battle of Dha Kar [g.v] 
was fought, in which the Arab tribe of Bakr scored 
a victory over the Persians, a foretaste of more 
dramatic victories in the thirties by the Muslim 
Arabs. Dhü Kir foreshadowed al-Kadistyya [¢.v.], 
‘both of which were splendid justification of Lakhmid 
al-Hira as a bulwark for Persia against the Arabs 
of the Peninsula, 

After the death of Nu‘man, al-Hira was ruled 
by an Arab from Tayyi’, Lyás b. Kabiga, assisted by 
a Persian, al-Nahlragàn, for some nine years, 02-11. 
After this it became a Persian possession directly 
ruled by the Persians until it fell to Khalid b. 
Walid in 633. The last Lakhmid prince known to the 
sources in this period is al-Nu‘man, nicknamed 
Gharür ("the deluder"), who took part in the ridda 
war in Babrayn and was defeated by al-‘Ala? b. 
al-Hadrami in 633. 

2. Culture, The geographical location of their 
capital al-Hira and their special relationship to 
Sasnid Persia determined for the Lakhmids the 
direction that their history took. In spite of a 
certain independence which they enjoyed, they 
were vassals of the Sasdnids, for whom they perforui- 
ed the following important functions: (a) they were 
their shield against the inroads of the nomads from 
the Arabian Peninsula; (b) they watched over their 
sphere of influence in Arabia, especially the Arabian 
littoral of the Persian Gulf, including Bahrayn and 
*Umin, which they ruled for them; (c) they were 
their spear against Byzantium and the latter's client- 
kings, the Ghassinids; and (d) they protected their 
trade interests in the Peninsula, especially the caravan- 
route that connected al-Hira with South Arabia. 

‘Their fruitfal association with Persia is reflected 
in the various forms of their military, political, and 
social life, and in their material culture: (a) the 
sources speak of live units in their army—al-Shahba?, 
al-Dawsar, al-Wadais, al-Sand°is, and al-Rahdin, 
the first of which are said to have consisted of Persian 
troops; besides, there was the Khandak Sat 
"Shápür's Ditch”, rebuilt by Khusraw Andshirvan, 
a limes of some sort protecting al-Hira and extending 
down to where al-Bagra was to be in Islamic times; 
(b) the crowns of the Lakhmids were apparently 
bestowed on them by the Persian kings and with 
the crown came the word itself for crown, tādi, as 
a loanword into Arabic [rom Persian; and (c) the 
various aspects of their material culture must also 
have been dominated by the Persians in such areas as 
architecture, dress, food, drink, and music. 

Zoroastrian Persia was also the determining 
factor in the attitude of the Lakhmids towards 
Christianity. The Sàsánids understandably frowned 
on their adoption of a missionary religion with uni- 
versalist claims, especially after the conversion of 
their secular enemy, Rome, to that religion. The 
second Lakhmid ruler, Imru' al-Kays, adopted 
Christianity, which fact must at least partly explain 
his defection to the Romans. Only the last Lakbmid 
al-Nu'min, adopted it openly; but since it was 
the Nestorian form of it, in opposition to the Chal- 
cedonian one adopted by Byzantium, it was ac- 
ceptable to the Sasanids. And yet their capital, al- 
Hira, became the great centre of Arab Christianity 
and of its transmission to the Arabs of the Peninsula. 
The city was adorned with churches and monasteries, 
was the seat of a bishopric, and the refuge for many 
a persecuted ecclesiastic. 


Important as their role was in the political and 
military history of the Arabs and of the Near East, 
it was their development of al-Hira itself as the 
great Arab urban centre in pre-Islamic times that 
must be considered the major and enduring contribu- 
tion of the Lakhmids. In the 3rd century A.D., the 
Arab cities of Hatra, Edessa, and Palmyra fell in 
rapid succession, and the rise of al-Hira a» the ca- 
pital of the Lakhmids, almost immediately after the 
fall of Palmyra, ensured a certain continuity in Arab 
urban life in the Fertile Crescent. 

For almost three centuries, al-Hira stood almost 
alone as a metropolis radiating higher forms of 
culture to the Arabs of the Peninsula; and of all 
the elements of culture that mattered, the most im- 
portant was undoubtedly the development of the 
Arabic script and of written Arabic, called for by the 
demands of an organised and stable urban life in 
al-Hira [see Sanamiyya. A. The Arabic language 
(i) (1. 
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BZ (1957), 39-67, 362-82: idem, Ghassan and 
Byzantium: a new terminus @ quo, in Isl, xxxv 
(1959), 232-55; idem, Byzansino-arabica: the 
Conference of Rainla, A.D. 524, in JNES (1964), 
rrj-ar idem, The Martyrs of Najran, Brussels 
1971, 269-72; M. J. Kister, Al-Hira. Some notes 
on its relations with Arabia, in Arabica, xv (1968), 
14:69; C. E. Bosworth, Iran and the Arabs before 
Islam, in Cambridge history of Iran, iii, Cambridge 
1982. (Irrax Sano) 
LAKHNAW, conventional Engtish spelling Luck: 

Now, the capital city of the Indian state of 
Uttar Pradesh (the United Provinces of British 
India). It is situated on the south bank of the winding 
Gumi river at lat. 26° 52” N. and long. 80° s2° E. It 
is the eleventh largest city in the country (popula- 
tion, 197r census: 750, 512) and the second largest 
town of the State. Besides beiny the seat of the State 
government, the city also serves as the administrative 
headquarters of Lakhnaw district and division. 

1. History. Though legend connects the origin 
of Lakhnaw to a mythical local mound called 
Lakshman Tita, a pre-historic stronghold built by 
Lakshmana, brother of Rama, king of Ayodhya, the 
known history of the city can be traced to the begin- 
ning of the 13th century A.D. when it was colonised 
by the Shaykhs, one of whose descendants Shaykh 
Mubammad, better known as Shah Mina, attained 
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great saintly renown, and his shrine, located with 
the confines of the historic Machhi Bhavan, is a place 
of pilgrimage for devotees all the year round, apart 
from being the oldest epigraphic monument of the 
city. During the Dihli Sultanate (g.2.] period, 
Lakhnaw figured prominently in connexion with 
the revolt of Ain al-Mulk, son of Mahrü, governor | 
of Awadh, against Sulàn Mubammad b. Tugbluk 

Between 1394 and 1478, Lakhnaw became part of the | 
Shark kingdom of Djawnpur [q^]. After changing | 
hands several times between different occupants of | 
the Dibll throne, Lakhnaw finally passed into the | 
Mughal dominion under Humayin, after suffering 
from frequent Afghin incursions. The Emperor 
Akbar, under whom the district of Lakhnaw formed 
part of the sarki of that name in the sitba of Awadh, 
had a special fascination for Lakhnaw, whose delight- 
ful surroundings, pleasant climate, flowers and fruits 
and different varieties of rice are highly spoken of by 
his court chronicler, Abu 'I-Fad!. During Djabingie’s 
reign, Lakhnaw blossomed into a magnum emporium. 
Awrangzib’s visit to the place is commemorated by 
a mosque which he built on the top of the said | 
Lakshman TH, the oldest site of the city. 

As the fortunes of the Great Mughals dwindled, | 
those of Lakhnaw rose, until a new and independent 
kingdom sprang up as an offshoot from the decayed 
tree of the Empire. The governors henceforth paid 
only nominal allegiance to the titular Dihli king. | 
Saüdat Khán, who was appointed sübadár by the 
Emperor Mubammad Shih in 1134/1722, became 
the founder of the dynasty of the Nawwabs of 
Awadh, with whose régime most of Lakhuaw's 
glorious past is intimately connected. The period 
of the fourth ruler, Nawwab Asaf al-Dawla, marks 
the greatest height of Lakhnaw's prosperity. The 
extravagance and munificence of his court passed 
into a byword, and could be rivalled only by the Im- 
perial court of Dihli. Along with the Rimi Darwaza 
and the adjacent mosque, the great Imambara, whose 
central hall is one of the largest vaulted rooms in the 
world, forms the apotheosis of his building achieve- 
ments, Lakhnaw was raised to the rank of a royal city 
in 1819 when Lord Hastings transformed the seventh | 
aud the last Nawwab Wazir, Ghazi al-Din Haydar, 
into the first king of Awadh. The puppet monarchy 
came to an end in 1855 when the territory was 
annexed to the East India Company territories and 
Wadjid ‘AN Shah, the last king, was exiled to 
Calcutta, where he lived a pensioner’s life under 
British supervision till his death in 1887. 

To the Englishmen, however, Lakhnaw is best 
known as the city whore a regiment of British troops 
under Sir Henry Lawrence, joined by the local 
English inhabitants, put up a gallant defence of the 
Lakhnaw Residency for twelve weeks against heavy 
odds during the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, when the 
city witnessed some of the fiercest fighting. The | 
history of the Lakhnaw district after its annexation 
by the British isa history of a long chain of adminis- | 
trative changes caused by the exigencies of situations 
obtaining at different times. Later on, Lakhnaw had 
a conspicuous role to play in the political movements 
of British India, for the famous Lakhnaw Pact 
resulting from meetings held there in December r9r6 
between the Indian National Congress and the All- 
India Muslim League led to the Hindu-Muslim co- | 
operation in the Ahildfat movement and the Non- | 
co-operation movement launched by Mahatma | 
Gandhi in 1920. s 

With gilded domes and graceful minarets rising | 
above its many mosques, imambéfas, palaces and | 


tombs, Lakhnaw gives the impression of fantastic 
splendour, characteristic of the capital of an eastern 
potentate, The fine Djimi® Masdjid, the handsome 
Chattar Manzil and the glittering Shah Nadjaf 
mausoleum are, apart from Asaf al-Dawla’s buildings, 
some of the finest speciments of the architectural 
glory of the prodigal Nawwabs. La Martinière, an 
impressive Christian landmark of Lakhnaw, sym- 
bolises the zeal and influence of General Claude 
Martin (1735-1800), a French soldier of fortune who 
amassed great wealth and position during the days 
of Nawwüb Asaf al-Dawla. The building is an ex- 
quisite memento of the synthesis of European and 
Indo-Saracenic architecture. “As regards learning” 
says Abdul Halim Sharar, the noted contemporary 
Urdu writer, “Lakhnaw was the Baghdad and 
Cordova of India and Nishapur and Bokhara of the 
East". The world famous čika» embroidery, the hall- 
mark of Lakhnaw’s craftsmanship since the days of 
the fastidious Nawwabs, bas developed as the most 
flourishing industry. Another legacy of the Nawwabt 


; era is the manufacture of good-quality Ahamira 


tobacco used for smoking and the zarda for chewing, 
which have acquired a reputation of their own. 
With Lakhnaw's name is indissolubly associated 
a particular school of Urdü poetry which developed 
there under the benign patronage of the Nawwibs. 
Cultivation of delicacy and refinement, which charac- 
terised the city's social life, left an indelible mark 
on the Urdü poetry produced there. The Urdà lan- 
guage was purified almost to the point of perfection. 
The intensive interest of the Lakhnawi Muslims in 
Siism brought about the sophistication of the 
poetical genre known as marthiya [p] (martyrolo- 
gical epic mourning the tragedy of Karbala), of which 
Anis and Dabir were the two great exponents. 
Modern developments have made Lakhnaw a lea- 
ding city of norther India, It occupies a central 
place in a rich farming region, producing and mar- 
keting wheat, barley, grain, mustard, mangoes and 
sugar cane, Paper and carpet, chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals, cigarettes and shoes, gold and silver 
wares, wood carving and leather goods, embroidery 
and perfumery are among the chief commercial and 
industrial products of Lakhnaw. It is a very im- 
portant centre of the country's railway system. For 
its numerous parks and avenues, Lakbnaw is called 
a "garden city”. There is a residentia, University 
founded in 192r, with a large number of boys’ and 
girl" colleges, several private and technical schools 
and the provincial museum. A University of Indian 
music and two national research institutes, sc. the 
Central Drug Institute and the National Botanic 
Garden, are housed there, Nadwat ai-Ulama?, popu- 
larly known as Nadwa College, is universally regard- 
ed as the leading centre of Islamic studies in India. 
Bibliography : W. Knighton, The private life 
of an Eastern king, London 1855; Kamal al-Din 
Haydar, Kayyar al-lawäriġh [in Urdu], i-ii, Luck- 
now 190?; Nadim al-Ghan Khan, Ta'rikh- 
Awadh [in Urdu), i-iv, MurMdibád 1909; S. Hay, 
Historic Lucknow, Lucknow 1939; Uttar Pradesh 
district gazetteers, xxxvii, Lucknow 1959; W. 
Irvine, Later Mughals, ed. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
Calcutta/London 1922; Satish Chandra, Parties 
and polities at the Mughal court 1707-1740, New 
Delhi 1959, 1972; A. L, Srivastava, The first two 
Nawobs of Oudh (a critical study based on original 
sources), Lucknow 1933; ‘Abd al-Hallm “Sharar”, 
Lucknow, the last phas? of an oriental culture, ed. 
and tr. E. S. Harcourt and Fakhir Husain, Lon- 
don, 1975. (Anus Supitan) 
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2. Monuments. The most noteworthy of the 
older sites is the tomb of Shaykh Mubammad, known 
as Shah Mina, dated 884/1479 (though biographies 
of saints give 870/1465-6). The tomb of Shaykh 
Jbrähim Cightl, near the ‘Aysh-bigh, dated 96r/ 
3453-4 is a square limestone cell surmounted by 
blind merlons and a hemispherical dome set cn a 
‘octagonal drum; the plain doorway arch, flanked by 
two small superimposed niches on each side, re- 
sembles Sultanate work at Dihi, Two Mughal 
mausolea in the same area are close to work at 
Fatbpür Sikri (g.0,] in character, but undated. One, 
the Nadan Mahall, apparently the tomb of Shaykh 
‘Abd al-Rabim Khan, was built as a twelve-pillared 
‘open pavilion, but this was converted to a square 
cell with djàl lattices, and surrounded with a 
verandah of twenty pillars whose elaborate brackets, 
including elephant and birds, support a chadidja 
pent. The parapets of this verandah, the cell, and 
the base of the dome carry brilliant tile mosaic 
ornament in dark blue, turquoise and yellow set in 
red plaster: a confirmation of detail to be seen on 
some contemporary book paintings (eg. Akbar- 
ndma, V & A, IS 2-896 113). The mahapadma 
finial base is extended by a petal-like network of 
tilework lines. The red sandstone Sola Khamba 
preserves the open form, here rectangular, with 
sixteen columns surrounding a line of five cenotaphs, 
and supporting a florally carved ceiling above a 
finely panelled plinth. The details indicate the 
transition from the Akbari to the Djahingiri style. 
The Mosque of Awrangzib with three frontal 
arches to its prayer hall, and three domes, is flanked 
by massive octagonal minarets engaged to the front 
corners like the larger Djómi Masdjid at Dihlī, and 
lanterns at the rear; its piskf#k however incorporates 
new Baroque curvatures in the upper storey, with an 
arching Chadjdja and flanking éhatris. Following his 
transfer of the administration of Awadh from 
Faydabad (g.v) in 1180/3775, Asaf al-Dawla built 
a complex including the Asafl Masdjid within the 
Macht Bhawan or Old Fort (Kil‘a) to relieve the 
lumine in 1198/1784. This mosque follows the lines 


and reeded. The facade of plain arches set within 
engrailed arches on tapering engaged pillars is 
crowned with a deep foliated frieze, and a continuous 
register of delicate arches surmounted by tiny 
bulbous domes, a device already used in the mauso- 
deum of the Nawwib Safdar Djang (d. 1168/1754) 
at Dihll The prayer court, flanked by arcaded 
ranges with octagonal pavilions, is approached by 
a long surge of steps. The same tradition is resumed 
in the Djàmi* Masdjid founded by Muhammad 
All Shih (1837-42); there the pisk/áÀ is no longer 
rectangular, but rises into a pointed arch, and within 
its jan, where squinch nets are reduced to waving 
lines, there are three arched entrances. Secondary 
Pishfaks are introduced at the centre of each wing, 
rsing in taller arcades. Luxuriant leaves spring 
round the dome bases, and the same foliation per- 
vades the interior, where the mihrdb, matching the 
entry, is triple. Guldastas of differing length are 
clustered on the skyline. 

The (a*riya ceremonies [9.v.] required large halls, 
of which the greatest, the Bafa Imambata is in 
Asaf al-Dawia’s complex of 1784 (see Fig. r). The 
long range of the facade is handled like that of his 
mosque, but with niched piers, and triads of arches 
at each end marked off by domed octagonal pavilions 
in two storeys. The arches and domes of the parapet 
are reiterated in a second range above, set back with 
two more pavilions on the flat roof. The hall within, 
ea, 49 m by 16 m by 15 m high has a solid concrete 
vault carried on successive covings of converging 
groins, and the founder's tomb lies in the middle. 
‘The architect was Kiffiyat Allah. The third building 
of the complex, the Rimi Darwüza, possibly so- 
named after its triple gateway, shares the rapid 
change of rhythm and the recession in levels, but 
the river elevation unexpectedly reveals a giant 
Tun framed within an arch with radiating guldastas, 
and capped by a ckairi. The Husaynabad Imám- 
baa of Mubammad ‘All Shih again contrasts 
arches of different sizes with parapet arcades and 
guldastas, though in a light, lacy manner culminating 
in a gilded dome. Tne Hadratgandj Imampara 


of the earlier one, but with a prayer hall of eleven | of Amdjad ‘All Shah (1842-47) is comparatively 
bays, still with three domes, here bulbous, gadrooned, | plain, but its interior, like the other two, was once 


[Piani ot the Bafa Imambaei, Lakhnaw (after J. Fergusson). 
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splendid with crystal chandeliers and precious shrines. 

Besides the imámbáfá burials, the tradition of 
mausolea continued with those of Sa‘adat ‘Alt Khän 
(1798-1814) and his wife Kburshid-zida, built by 
his successor Gházl al-Din Haydar (1814-27). Both 
follow the organisation of Safdar Djaug's monument 
with corner turrets capped by /hafris around the 
main dome, but the pishtäk and iän are absent, 
replaced in the former by a tetrastyle portico on 
each face (R. Smith, Journal 1832, V & A. IM 
15/58-1913, pp. 581-2). Both have domes of a strongly 
European profile, with prominent finials and salient 
angles around a tall drum suggesting u derivation 
from Les Invalides (1693-1706); the accumulation 
of lesser domes and bangla vaults around the Queen's 
tomb also recalls Hindu massing. Ghz! al-Din built 
his own tomb, the Shih Nadja{ (Nadja Ashraf) 
dominated by a white, stupalike dome and finial 
within an arcaded precinct. The garden at Husaynd- 
bad contains two supposed replicas of the Tädi 
Mahall for a daughter of Muhammad ‘AH Shih and 
her husband, which however demonstrate complete 
lack of its classical balance. 

The origin of European influences is apparent in 
domestic buildings. Initially Sa'ádat Khan had taken 
over the Pané Maball built by the Shaykhzádas 
in the Fort; the buildings were improved on a grand 
scale by Shudii* al-Dawla (1754-75), but by 1775 
they still lacked unity (Modave, op. eit. 183). Both 
palace and fortifications were destroyed in 1857 and 
after. Asaf al-Dawla transferred the court to a new 
Dawlat Khana including the Asafi Kofhi, probably 
commissioned from Claude Martin, in 1782-9. 
Martin, who had arrived in Lakhnaw in £776, rose 
to become advisor to the Nawwibs, whose taste he 
influenced, creating fine buildings for them and 
obtaining furniture from Europe. These included 
Misi Bagh (Barowen) (1780-1804), a classical 
house with a bow front to the river, and a landward 
court sunk for coolness, and Bibiyapur Kothi, 
a much plainer building. His own town house, 
Farbat-bakhsh (1781) shows the same combi 
tion of climatic ingenuity, strong defences, and wit; 
it was bought in 1800 by Sa*ádat ‘Alt Khan, who 
used it as his residence at the centre of a new palace 
complex. Constantia (La Martinière (1795-1800) 
though influential was, as Martin's tomb, unsuitable 
for adoption, and continues in his endowment as a 
school. Dii-kwghi (ca. 1805), built by Sir Gore 
Ouseley as a reinterpretation of Seaton Delaval 
back home in Northumberland (1729) became a 
favourite hunting lodge of Saidat ‘Alt, and provided 
the portico model for his tomb. By 1805 the Nawwaib 
had bought all the English houses but three, and 
himself constructed a line new street of such houses, 
radically different from the Indian model, in Hadrat- 
gandj. The building of palaces continued with his 
domed Moti Maball and Lal Báradari (Kasr al- 
Sultán), a throne room with djálīs as fine as the 
Nadán Maball Ghazl al-Din built the Chattar 
Manzil, incorporating the Farhat-bakhsh, for his 
harem, blending Martin’s classicism with the local 
tendency to culminative recession, and domes with 
Fhadjdja eaves, carrying gilded parasols. That these 
allusions were deliberate is confirmed in the Darshan 
Bilas, of whose four façades two are taken from 
Barowen, one from Parbat-bakhsh, and one from 
Di-kushi, much as the images in Urd@ poetry 
(Jones, op. oit, 224). The borrowing of Western 
motifs remained superficial, and even the use of 
such houses was not fully grasped. Such stylistic 
variety could be realised with ease in the local 


| medium of stucco on brickwork. This was fully 
| exploited in the vast palace of Kaysar Bagh built 
for Wadjid ‘Ali Shah by ChófA Miyán in 1848-505 
the final, Rococo phase of Mughal architecture is 
combined with the gamut of Western elements 
with a splendid and theatrical disregard for rule, 
but little now remains, 

Bibliography: For references to the earlier 
state of buildings see: Voyage en Inde du Comte de 
Modave 1773-1776, ed. J. Deloche, Paris 1971, 
for 1775; W. Hodges, Travels in India 1780-1783, 
London 1794, roofí; Père J. Tieffenthaler, 
Description historique et géographique de l'Inde, 
Berlin 1786-8, i, 250 ff. (with rough sketches); 
Bishop R. Heber, Narrative of a journey through 
the upper provinces of India ... 1824-25, London 
1820, ü, 51 ff; W. Hamilton, The East India 
gazetteer, London 1828, it, 130 fl; D. S. Dodgson, 
General views and special points of interest in the 
city of Lucknow, London 1860 (not accurate in 
detail); P. C. | Mookherji, Pictorial Lucknow, 
Lucknow 1883 (perceptive). No adequate study 
of the city's architecture has yet been published, 
though there are two unpublished Ph.D. theses, 
B. Tandan, The architecture of the Nawabs of Avadh 
between 1722 and 1865: à descriptive inventory and 
analysis of types, Cambridge University, 6.2.1979, 
no, 10859°61, 3 vols, and R. Llewellyn-Jones, 
‘The city of Lucknow before 1865 and its buildings, 
University of London, July 1980 (primarily on 
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Late Indian architecture, im AO xviii (r940), 
Br-102 (no plates of Lakbnaw), reprinted in 
Marg, xil4 (1958), 11-18; idem, The Qudsia Bagh 
at Delhi: key to late Mughal architecture, in IC, 
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buildings see Archaeological survey of India, ns. 
ii: M.W. provinces and Oudl, ii, Allahabad 1891, 
265-7; Utar Pradesh district gazeiteers, xxxvii, 
Lucknow, by V. C. Sharma, U.P. Revenue Dept. 
1959, 391-405. For specific descriptions of buildings: 

| see G. Sanderson, The Nadan Mahall, Solah 

Khamba, and the tomb of Tordhtin Chishti, Lucknow, 

in Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report 

1912-13, Calcutta 1916, 132-5 (with excellent 

plates); Ziyaud-din Desai, Masques of India, 

New Delhi 1971, 69-71: Gazetteer of the province of 

Oudh, 1877, ii, 373 ff. Of the more recent guide- 

books, H. A. Newell, Lucknow, Bombay (?) n.d. 

(before 1928), is useful. (P. A. Axprews) 

LAKHNAWTI (shortened form of Lakhanawatl, 
“home of Lakhan", which is a derivation from 
Laksimand, son of Dasarata and half-brother of 
Rama Candrà, and wafi, meaning “home” or “habi- 
tation", the name of an ancient city which served 
as the principal seat of government in Bengal 
under Muslim rule for nearly four centuries. Its 
ruins are still found spread over a narrow and 
deserted channel of the River Ganges in lat. 24° 52° 
N. and long. 88° 10° E., 10 miles/r6 km. south-west 
of the modern Malda town (administrative head- 
quarters of Malda district in the State of West Bengal, 
India), from which it is reached by a macadamised 
road. 

‘Though the date of the foundation of the city is 
shrouded in obscurity, tradition has it that it was 
built by one Sangaldib of the Cooch Behar area 
of north Bengal, who had become unchallenged 
master of Bengal and Bihàr after defeating Radia 
Kedar Brahmin of the same region. But the recorded 
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history of Lakhnawti does not begin until the Mus- | 
lim conquest of western and northern Bengal in | 
So41108 by Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khaldi, the | 
military general of Kuth al-Din Aybak of Dii, who | 
surprised and defeated Lakhan Sen, the ruling 
Hindu king, at Nadia (represented by the present 
Nabadwip town). After the fugitive king escaped 
into eastern Bengal, Bakhtiyār Khaldji established 
his capital at Lakbnawti, which thenceforth became 
the centre of Muslim power till the end of the roth/ 
x6th century. The most ancient name of the city was 
Gawr, afterwards changed to Lakbnawil, and 
subsequently called Gawr again, The city was also 
known by various names at different times, such as 
Fatbibád, Husayndbad, Nusratibád and Djannatá- 
'bàd, the last name, meaning "paradise", being given 
to it by the Emperor Humáyün when he stayed 
there for three months in 1558. The earliest numis- 
matic mention of Lakhnawti as a mint town occurs 
in a coin of Sultana Radiyya dated 634/1236. The 
nearest contemporary account of this early period is 
‘the Tabahát-i Násirl, whose author Minhidj-i Siradj 
visited Lakhnawtl in 641/1245 within fifty years of 
its conquest by the Muslims. Under the Emperor 
Akbar, Lakhuawtl was one of the nineteen sarkdrs 
in which Bengal was divided for administrative 
‘purposes. Abu "Padi states in his A?in-i Akbari 
‘that the city was known in his time both as Lakh- 
mawtI and Gawr. 

After the lapse of three decades of the Khaldjt 
oligarchical rule, the Lakhnawt! kingdom passed 
under slave governors, during which it acquired so 
much influence and status that its governors used 
to be called Malik al-Shark. But soon the palace 
intrigues and political squabbles of the DihIi Sulta- 
mate emboldened the viceroys of Lakhnawti to revolt 
against the central imperial authority, the distance 
from Dihi being a greatly-contributing factor here. 
"The greatest of these revolts took place during the 
reign of the strong-willed Sultân Ghiyath al-Din 
Balban (qv. in Suppl], who personally led a large 
army to Bengal to crush the rebel governor Sultan 
Mughtth al-Din Tughril, who was mercilessly put to 
death. Bughrà Khan, Balban's youngest son, became 
governor of Lakhnawti in 681/1282. Barani, the 
author of the Te°riaf-i Firis-Shant, gave Lakhnawtl 
the name of ^BulgbikpOr", meaning "place of 
sedition”, in view of the insurrections which fre- 
quently occurred there ever since the inception of 
the Muslim rule. 

With the passage of a century, the small prin- 
cipality of Lakhnawt! expanded into a redoutable 
Muslim kingdom, embracing in its fold Sunargaun 
(the present Dacca area), Satgaun (present Hooghly 
area), the Brahmaputra valley and the marshy lands 
of southern Bengal. The founder of the llyas-Shahi 
Shams al-Din Ilyas Shih, used to be called 
The process of the cultural 


begun during 140 years of Ilys Shahi rule culminated 
during the next half-century’s reign of the Husayn 
‘Shahi Sultans, who were particularly noted for their 
active patronage of arts and literature, The fame of 
the Lakhnawt! kingdom spread far and wide, and 
its sultans exchanged ambassadors with the potes 
tates of China and Khurisin. Sultan Ghiyath al- 
Din A'zam Shah (795-813/1392-1419) established 
madrasás in the holy cities of Mecca and Medina 
and invited the famed Persian poet, Hafiz Shirizi, 
to visit his court and elicited from him a celebrated 
panegyrical ode. The writ of the Sultin of Lakh- 
nawti was respected even beyond the frontiers of 


Bengal, within Orissa, Kamrup, Tippera and Arakan. 

The prosperous condition of LakhnawH in the 
mediaeval times attracted the attention of foreign 
travellers. The Portuguese traveller, de Barros, writ- 
ing before 1540, speaks of broad and erowded streets 
with trees planted in rows along the walls to give 
shade to the passers-by. Faria y Souza, visiting the 
city around 1640, describes the capital city lying on 
the banks of the Ganges as being three leagues in 
length, and well-fortified, and containing 1,200,000 
families. Rennell, the cartographer, who visited 
Lakhnawtl in the third quarter of the 18th century, 
portrays the city as "not less than fifteen miles in 
length and from two to three in breadth". 

On account of changes in the course of the Gan- 
ges, the capital was removed from Lakhnawti to 
other nearby places several times in its long history. 
‘Twenty-six rulers from Bakhtiyar Khaldii (rr98) to 
Kadir Khin (r325) ruled from Lakhnawtl, while six 
kings of the Ilyas Shahi dynasty had their capital at 
Pandua, 20 miles/32 km. away in the north-easterly 
direction, till z414, when it was transferred back to 
Lakhnawtt in the reign of Sultân Djalal al-Din 
Muhammad (818-36/r415-32). In 1564, Sulayman 
Karin) subsequently removed the capital from 
Lakhnawt to Tanda, lying still further to the south- 
west dear the present village of Mahdipur. The 
capital was again shifted back to Lakhnawtt in 1575 
by Mun‘im Khan Khan-l-Khana, the first viceroy of 
Akbar, but excessive rains in that year caused a 
pestilence in which thousands of inhabitants perished, 
the viceroy himself falling a victim to the contagion. 
The few people that survived the epidemic left the 
deserted city, which never regained its old glory. 
The capital was hurriedly shifted to Tanda, from 
where it was later changed to Rádjmahal in 1589 by 
Radja Man Singh, and then to Dacca in 1608 by 
Isfim Khan, and finally to Murghidabad in 1704 by 
Murshid Kult Khan. 

Though Lakhnawti was finally deserted towards 
the end of the soth/r6th century, its magnificent 
buildings withstood the ravages of time for another 
century, for as late as 1683 when William Hedges, 
governor of the East India Company, visited the 
place, the architectural remains of the historic city 
were fairly intact. But systematic human spoliation 
caused irreparable damage to the monuments, whose 
bricks and stones were carried away to adom the 
palaces and houses of distant Rádimahal and Mur- 
shidibàd. According to Grant (Fifth report), the 
nízümat daftar of Murshidabad received Rs. 8000/- 
annually from the local sdmindars of Lakhnawtl as 
fees for the privilege of demolishing the ruins and 
stripping from them their highly-prized enamelled 
bricks and basalt stones. Early in the roth century, 
many carved stones, found in the ruined city, are 
said to have become prey of the Calcutta under- 
takers and others for ornamenting graves in Calcutta. 
Some of the important relics which are still extant 
are as follows: 

‘The Sona Masdjid or Great Golden mosque, a 
massive rectangular mosque, built by Sultan Nusrat 
Shih in 952/1526, is the largest as well as the finest 
of all the monuments of Lakhnawti. It is called 
golden because its domes were actually gilded, and 
Barüdari (meaning "audience hail”) because it has 
a spacious court-yard resembling an audience hall, 
‘The Chota Sona Masdiid, built during the reign of 
‘Ala? al-Din Husayn Shah (899-925/r494-1519) is. 
situated in that portion of Lakbnawtl which now 
forms part of the Radishahl district of Bangladesh. 
Of the historie Fort of Lakhnawtl, which lay on the 
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banks of the Ganges and extended for about a mile 
from uorth to south, only the Main Gate, called 
the Dikkit Darwaza, and the Royal Entrance, 
commonly called Luka Cari, are in existence today. 
The Firat or Firdz Shah Minar is a sort of a victory 
tower, 84 ft. high and 62 ft. in circumference, popu: 
larly supposed to have been built by Sayf al-Din Firüz 
Shah (1488-90). The Kadam Rasal is a single-domed 
square building, constructed by Sultan Nusrat Shah 
in 937/1531 and situated within the enclosure of the 
Fort, The actual relic, which comprises a small 
carved pedestal of black marble containing a stone 
representation of the footprint of the Prophet, is 
said to be preserved in a private residence nearby 
for reasons of security. Of the remaining important 
mosques, there are the Tantipara Masdild, erected 
around r,$o, the Lattan Masdiid, built in 1475, and 
the Camkatti Masdild constructed by Sultàn Yüsuf 
Shah in 880/1475. In a spot known as Banglikot 
there existed the tomb cf Sultan Husayn Shah (d. | 
925/1519), but it was destroyed in about 1846. The 
tomb of Shaykh Akhi Siridi al-Din "Uthmán, the 
famous saint who visited Lakhnawti in the early 
Bth/t4th century, is located in the north-west corner 
of the Ságardighi, the enormous cistern, nearly 
7 miles/to km. south-west of Málda town. 
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LAKIT (4) “foundling”, according to the 
definition of Maliki law, a human child whose 
parentage and whose status (free or slave) is un- 
known. 

It is a collective duty (wadjib) to pick up an 
abandoned or exposed child. A person finding such a 
child may not, having taken it up, replace it in the 
place where found. If two persons wish to take up the 
child, preference is given to the one finding it first; 
if they have both found the child together, it should 
go to the one best fitted to rear it, but if both are 
equally qualified, then lots may be drawn for it. The 
child's finder must swear in the presence of witnesses. | 
that he has found it, so that he may not subsequently. 
claim that it is his own son or slave, The child's 
paternity must be established by regular means. A 
slave, even if liberated through wukitaba, and a 
married woman, may not pick up a child unless with 
the master's or husband's consent. A person who has 
picked up a child must be free, a Muslim, sui iuris 
(rdskid) and of good character. 

The foundling is presumed to be of free status 
until proved otherwise, and is presumed to be a Mus- 
lim if found by a Muslim in a place populated by 
Muslims. If the local people are, however, all infidels, 
the child is presumed to be non-Muslim. 

Looking after tbe foundling is the responsibility 
of the finder; the collective obligation (fard kijäya) 
is converted for him into a personal obligation (Jard 
sayn). Nevertheless, certain authorities set the child's 
upbringing as a charge to the public treasury (the 
revenue derived from the fay?) or to special endowed | 
foundations (al-Ya‘kGb!, Historiae, ii, 173). The 
finder administers the child's possessions, represents | 
him in civil law and is responsible for the expenses | 
of his upbringing, but he may have a remedy against | 


the child's father for the cost of these expenses if it 
can be proved that the father voluntarily exposed 
the child and not through necessity. The child's 
upkeep is due until the end of puberty if it is a boy 
and until marriage if a girl. [[ the child dies, 
inheritance belongs to the public treasury as repre- 
sentative of the Muslim conununity, but the ind 
may nevertheless make over the inheritance to the 
child's finder, 
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(A.-M. DeLcAwBRE) 

LAKIT av-IYADI, pre-Islamic Arab poet. 
The name Lakit does not necessarily mean that the 
person bearing it was a foundling; but in the present 
instance, whilst the genealogists know all the poet's 
ancestors (see Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Djamhara, 
Tab. 174 and Register, il, 377), the ductus of his 
father's name has given rise to divergent readings; 
Nataan (Ibn al-Kalbi, loc. cit.; al-Djahig, Bayán, i, 
42, 43, 52; Ibn Durayd, Jghüikdb, 104; al-Amidl, 
MiPialif, 173); mamar (Ibn. Kutayba, Shi'r, 152-4; 
LA, s.v, Lief); and vaStan/vaSeun (al-Shammikh, 
apud al-Mubarrad, Kamil, 829; Ibn al-Shadiari, 
 MuAMárit sku'ard? al-Arab, 1-7; al-Bakrl, Mu'djam 
ma staSdjam, 71-5; Aghdni, xx, 23-5, ed. Beirut, 
xxii, 394-8; Ibn Khayr, Fahrase, 308; Yàküt, Buldén, 
iii, 125). This last reading seems to be the most 
correct; it even appears in the mss. of the Ditedn 
whose rescension is attributed to Ibn al-Kalbl, for 
whom, in his Diamhara, the poet was Ma‘bad’s son 
(see above). Such variation is easily explicable, but 
one nevertheless wonders whether two distinet 
persons have not been confused (see Ibm al-Kalbi- 
Caskel, Register, ii, 377; amongst Kinám, there was 
moreover a Lakit b. Ya'mar, cited by Ibn al- Kalbi, 
Tab. 36). 

Ibn Kutayba, loe. cit, says that the lyàd [ps] 
established in “Irak had to flee for refuge in al- 
Djazira under pressure from the troops of Anüshi 
wan (531-79 A.D.), who wanted to put a stop to 
their depredations. ‘These last continued, and Lakig, 
who happened to be in al-Hira (or, according to 
Ubu al-Shadjari and al-Bakei, lec. cil, was allegedly 
secretary for Arab affairs in the Sasinid king's chan 
cery), placed his fellow tribesmen on guard against 
an expedition which the Persians were preparing, in 
^ poem in -àdi. But the Lydd remained deaf to this 
warning, persisted in their ways, and were scattered; 
it was then that Lakit wrote a long poem in -'d 
exhorting them to take seriously the new threats 
against them and to choose valiant chief to oppose 
their enemies. 

The Aghdnt (loc. cit) places these events in the 
same sovercign’s reign, after the battle of Dayr 
al-Djamadiim, during which the [yadis repelled 
the Persian cavalry sent against them (sce Vàküt, 
Buldán, s.v. Dayr al-Djamadjim; naturally, this was 
not the famous battle of 83/702 (g2.]), and makes 
the poem in -ddi the prelude of the poem in -&z. Al- 
Bakri (oc. cit.) also speaks of Dayr al-Djamadjim, 
whilst for Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, the incidents in question 
were contemporaneous with Dha Kar [gv], hence 
later, which seems very unlikely. 

Al-Mas*üdl (Murtidj, ü, 176-7 = $$ Gor-2) tells 
palpably the same story, but places it much further 
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back in time, since, for him, the poet was serving 
in the army (var. in Tambih, ed. Sawi, 175: was 
languishing in jail) of SabGr 11 (310-79 A.D.); this 
last exterminated the Iyad, and it was the fate 
wrought on the prisoners which, according to this 
tradition, gave Sabir the sobriquet of Dhu "IAkt4f. 

From all these pieces of information, the personal- 
ity of Lakit remains highly confused, and it is 
hardly possibly exactly to fix the period when he 
was living, though it was probably during the second 
half of the 6th century A.D. Thanks to his two poems, 
the poet passed into posterity; in the 6th/r2th cen- 
tury indeed, Ibn al-Shadjari (d. s«z/1148) thought 
highly enough of the poem in -€ to place it at the 
beginning of his Mu&Márdt, where it has $5 verses. 
It was set to music, and the passage in which the 
ideal war commander is sketched was especially 
famous (see al-Mubarrad, Kamil, 497, 1166; Ibn 
Nubata, Sarh al-*yün, 203). Lakit is placed on the 
same level as Kuss b. Sá'ida (g.0.] in some verses of 
Zayd b. Djundab a-IyAdI in praise of his tribe (al- 
Diabiz, Bayan, i, 42), and as a result, considered as 
the glory of IyAd. One editor of the Diwan, Mu'id 
Khan (see below), makes him "the first nationalist 
poet of pre-Islamic Arabia". This Diwdm, which 
contains no more than these two poems, is preserved 
in several mss. of a few leaves: Aya So'ya 3933, 
Fatih 1665, Chester Beatty 5474 and Berlin 1123, 
1176, 1130. It was made the subject of an edition 
and German tr. by Th. Nóldeke (in Orient und 
Occident, i [1862], 689-718), an edition by Khalil 
Tbritm al‘Atiyya (Baghdid 1390/1970) and an 
edition and English tr. by M. A. MuSd Khan (Beirut 
1391/1971]. 
Bibliography: In addition to references given 
above, sce the introds. to the various editions; 
O. Rescher, in ZDMG, lxviii, 382; Fihrist al- 
makkiifat al-musawwara, i (1954), 466; Brockel- 
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LAKIT s. ZURARA v. "Upvs ». Zavp s. “AnD 
ALLAH 8. DARIN, Asu Nangar, poet and seyyid 
of the second half of the 6th century A.D. 

His name apparently appears for the first time in 
a tradition concerning the assassination by his 
brother-in-law Suwayd b. Rabl'a b. Zayd (see Ibn al- 
Kalbi-Caskel, Diamhara, Tab. 6o, and Register, ii, 
521) of a son (or of a young brother) Malik, of al- 
Mundhir b. Ma? al-Sama?, who had entrusted him to 
Zurára, and the vengeance of ‘Amr b. Hind [q.v.), in 
the first place on the seven sons of the murdered man 
and then on the Banü Hanzala b. Malik (Ibn al- Kalbi- 
Caskel, Tab. 59), from whom he is said to have had 
about a hundred tribesmen burned; in a piece of 
verse, Lakit reproaches these last for having re- 
mained in the service of the king of al-Hira (Nab@id 
Diariy wa 'l-Farazdab, ed. Bevan, 1084-7 Aghani, 
ed, Beirut xxii, rgo). In his article devoted to a 
mountain in the Hidjaz infested with lions and called 
Tardi, Yakit (Buldan, i, 835-6) alludes to a “famous” 
yawm Tardi (ci. al-Maydani, ii, 409; E. Meyer, Der 
historische Gehalt der Aisdm al-Arab, Wiesbaden 
1970, does not mention this), in the course of which 
Lakit is said to have been captured by a certain 
Kumayt b. Hanzala. Nevertheless, it is in the tradi- 
tions about the "days" of Rahraban (see Meyer, 
op. cit., 47-50) and of Shi*b Djabala (see pJAWALA 
and Meyer, 65-71) that he is most often mentioned. 
In the course cf the first battle, which took place 
after the death of Zurára, the latter's son, Ma'bad 
chief of Dàrim, was captured by a section of the 
“Amir b. Sa'sa'a commanded by al-Abwas b. Djafar 


(Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Tab. 93). Laklt, now chief of 
Dirim, then offered his enemies 200 camels as the 
purchase price for his brother, alleging that Zurāra 
had forbidden his sons to go beyond that number so 
2 not to incite their enemies to obtain large ransoms. 
Despite the prisoner's supplications, in which he 
offered 1,000 camels from his own herds, Lakit 
remained immovable and left Ma‘bad to die of 
hunger and thirst in captivity (Nabd*id, 227; al- 
Mubarrad, Kémil, 424; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, “Jd, ed. 
1346/1928, iii, 306; etc.). 

As sayyid of Dürim, Lakit decided to avenge the 
death of his brother, and assembled a force of 
warriors from Tamim (with the exception of the 
Band Sa'd b. Zayd Manit, according to Ibn Habib, 
Muhabbar, 247, who accounts him one of the war 
leaders worthy of the title diarrdr), from Dhubyan 
and Asad, as well as a coutiagent said to have been 
sent by al-Nu‘man b. Mundhir, against the coalition 
of the ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a and the ‘Abs. Exactly a year 
after the “day” of Rabrahàn, ca. 580 according to 
Meyer, loc. cit, the "day" of Shi*b Diabala took 
place; during the clash, accompanied by the usual 
exchange of verses, Lakit, who was mounted, for 
the first time among the Arabs, on a horse capa- 
risoned with brocade provided for him by the king 
of Persia, was felled by the blows of an opponent 
variously named in the sources (see e.g. al-Mubarrad, 
Kamil, 194; Yàküt, Buldán, ii, 24) but who must have 
been Shurayh b. al-Abwas (NabdPid, 663-5; A ghàni, 
xi, 135-7). He died the next day, not without having 
uttered once more some verses, and the leadership 
passed to his brother Hádiib {g.2.]. Since his enemies 
had yet again struck him after his death, this gra- 
tuitous action inspired some verses of his daughter 
(or his sister, according to *Ihd, iti, 309) Dukhtanüs, 
wife of his cousin ‘Amr b. ‘Amr b, Udud (Nak@id, 
665; 4 ghani, xi, 137-9; Yàlüt, Buldén, ii, 24). 

Although al-Djahiz, in a rather obscure passage 
(Hayawän, ii, 93), seems to consider Lakit as a 
tyrant, the sources cite an anecdote in which one has 
his widow (a daughter of Hani? b, Kablsa according 
to akMubarrad, Kamil, 493, and al-Maydinl, 
A mithal, ii, 231-2, or else a certain Mukadhdbafa bint 
Kays b. Khali according to Yakat, Bwldàs, ii, 
372-3, who had remarried, eulogising Labi; and 
telling her new husband that he was certainly as 
[Sweet as) water, though not however as sweet as that 
of the famous spring of Sadda”—md? wa-ld ha-Sadda?, 
an expression which became proverbial. 

I-Diabiz (op. cit., iv, 382) considers that all the 
sons of Zurára (Ibn al-Kalbl-Caskel, Tab. 60, cites 
ten of them) were poets, but their output hardly 
appears profuse, and only a small number of verses 
attributed to Lakit survive; these are brought 
together by Abkáryüs in Rawdat al-adab, 258-9. 
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LALA [Owing to circumstances beyond their 
control the editors are unable to supply the article 
planned under this entry. They intend to publish it 
in the Supplement.) 

LALA MEHMED PASHA, grand vizier 
under Ahmad I. He was a Bosnian by origin and a 
relation of Mehmed Sokollu Pasha. The year of this 
birth is not given. After having had higher education 
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in the palace, he was mir-dkkir, and became in 1003 
1565 agha of the Janissaries. In the next year he 
took part in the Austrian wars as beglerbegi of Rüm- 
and was commander of Esztergom (Gran, Turkish: 
Usturghon) when this town capitulated to the Aus- 
trian army in Muharram 1004/September 1595. 
During the following years, Lala Mehmed was 
several times ser-‘asker in Hungary and when, in 
Safar tor3/July 1604, the grand vizier Yawuz ‘Alt 
had died in Belgrade on his way to the Hungarian 
theatre of war, the sultan sent the imperial seal of 
office to Lala Mebmed. Although peace negotiations 
were continually being resumed, the new grand vizier 
took in that year Waitzen (Turk. Wat) but besieged 
in vain Esztergom. During next year’s campaign, 
Esztergom was taken by Lala Mehmed (29 September 
1605), and in November he crowned the Hungarian 
Boeskay as king of Hungary (excepting the regions 
occupied directly by the Turks) and Transylvania, 
In that same year, the Turkish eastern army under 
Cighale Pasha was beaten by the Persians, while 
the troops sent to subdue the revolt in Anatolia 
were routed at Bolwadin. After his return, it was 
decided that the grand vizier should remain next 
year in the capital and lead the war on the two fronts 
and, if possible, bring to a successful end the long- 
drawn peace negotiations with Austria. The young 
sultan, however, changed his mind in keeping with 
the wishes of the Kapudan Pasha Derwish, who was 
intriguing against Lala Mehmed. Accordingly, the 
latter was ordered to take command of the army 
against Persia. He had already put up his tent in 
Üsküdár, when overcome by sorrow because of the 
frustration of his plans, he was seized with an apo- 
plexy and died three days afterwards (23 May 1606). 
He was buried near the fiirbe of Sokollu Pasha. 
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LALE DEVRI, "The Tulip Period", the name 
given to onc of the most colourful periods of 
the Ottoman Empire, corresponding to the 
second half of the reign of Abmed III (1703-30 
[g..) and more precisely to the thirteen years of the 
vizierate of Nevshehirli Ibrahim Pasha (gv. The 
tulip which gave its name to this era had been ex- 
ported from Turkey to Austria by Ogier Ghislain de 
Busbecq, the ambassador of Ferdinand I of Habsburg 
(1503-64) at the court of the Sultan, but it was in 
Holland that its cultivation was developed, through 
the efforts of the botanist Charles de Ecluse (C. Clu- 
sius) (Arras 1526-Leiden 1609), who occupied the 
Chair of Botany at the University of Leiden. The 
predilection for tulips spread rapidly throughout 
Europe, but the mania for this plaut adopted its 
most extravagant forms in Turkey, In fact, imported 
back to Turkey from Holland in the 17th century by 
the Austrian ambassador Schmid zum Schwarzen- 
horn during the reign of Ahmed III, this flower 
became the object of extraordinary enthusiasm. The 
tulip fashion gave birth to an architecture, of which 
the elegant Lale Djami* mosque, in Istanbul, is an 
example; to an art form, Ottoman baroque, inspired 
by French “rococo”; and to a literary genre, the 
poet Nedim [g.v.] being the prototype here. 

‘The promoter of this fashion was the Grand 
Vizier Ibráhlm Pasha of Nevshehir, son-in-law of the 
Sultan. Coming to power at the beginning of 1718, 


over the Treaty of Passarovitz (2x July 1718), put- 
ting an end to a state of continual war which had 
disrupted the economic structure of the Empire and 
devasted its rural areas. After Passarovitz, the 
Grand Vizier applied himself to pursuing the objec- 
tive of peace, and his vizierate was to be marked 
by an initial period of absolute peace, followed by 
a period of euphoria induced by victorious cam- 
paigns in Iran, which was then in a state of anarchy 
as a result of the Afghin invasion. Agreeable and 
peace-loving by temperament, Ahmed II had a 
strong hedonistic streak. He was a cultured man, 
a poet and calligrapher, but also a man of exceptional 
greed. Ibrahim Pasha was himself refined and cul- 
tured, an extrovert personality and a lover of peace 
and pleasure. Having similar tastes, the two men 
were well-suited to each other. Ibrahim Pasha was 
at pains to satisfy both the hedonistic mature and 
the avidity of the Sultan, By anticipating the latter's 
desires, he simultaneously reinforced his own status 
and ensured the relaxation and well-being of his 
master. The Sultan took no interest in any aspect of 
government and left all the responsibility of state 
to his vizier, who surrounded himself with close 
relatives and rid the court of all hostile elements. 
Until 1730, the entire administration of the state 
was under his control and all important posts were 
held by his appointees; this nepotism caused much 
resentment and earned him numerous enemies. 

Overtures to the West. The Grand Vizier was 
a man of enlightened sympathies, and the years of 
his vizierate were marked by a series of approaches 
to the West. For the first time in the history of 
the Ottoman Empire, attempts were made to benefit 
from the political, economic and cultural structures 
of Europe. Diplomatic relations were fostered, es- 
pecially with France: an ambassador, Virmisekiz 
Celebizide Mebmed Efendi, was accredited to the 
court of Louis X V, and was instructed to study those. 
French institutions which might be adapted to the 
requirements of Ottoman lands (1716). Commercial 
relations with France were developed: each year, five 
hundred trading ships operated between France and 
Turkey. 

Policies of progress, construction and inno- 
vation. In 1724, the first printing-press was in- 
stalled in Istanbul, through the good offices of 
Ibrahim Müteferrika [g.v.], a Hungarian converted to 
Islam, aided by the son of the Sultan’s ambassador 
to the court of Louis XV, who had accompanied his 
father to Paris, A French officer of engineers, de 
Rochefort, was invited to prepare plans for reforming 
the army on the Western model, while another 
French convert to Islam, Khumbaradjt Abmed 
Pasha [see AHMED PASHA BONNEVAL], organised a 
corps of artillery. Yet another French convert to 
Islam, Geréek Dawid Agha, was responsible for the 
foundation of the first team of fire-fighters. A lover 
of arts and literature, the Grand Vizier surrounded 
himself with poets, musicians and artists, He pro- 
hibited the export of rare manuscripts and founded 
a society for the translation of Arabic and Persian 
texts, He established five libraries, in addition to 
that of the Sultan, of which the poet Nedim was 
curator, He gave a fresh impetus to the manufacture 
of porcelain and earthenware, restoring the work- 
shops of Izmid and Katayha and founding a new one 
in Istanbul, that of Tefkür Sarayl. He founded a 
textile-mill. In the context of municipal engineering, 
the projects that he instituted include the construe- 
tion of a dam to bring water from the Forest of 


he showed great diplomatic skill in the negotiations | Belgrad to the capital and the building of roads and 
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of harbour installations; he supervised the markets 
personally, regulating the sale of bread and the 
importation of coffee, He encouraged progress in 
medicine. Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu, the wife of 
the British ambassador to the court of the Sultan, 
states in her Leiters that certain maladies were, 
better treated in Turkey than elsewhere and, in 
particular, she mentions the existence of a vaccine 
against small-pox. The Sultan was an enthusiastic 
Promoter of construction projects: fountains, mos- 
ques and mausoleums sprang up in every corner of 
Istanbul; palaces, pavilions (koghh [q.v.]) gardens and 
places of recreation adorned the Golden Horn and 
the Bosphorus. Architects were brought in from 
Europe, and on his return from France in 1721, 
Yirmisekiz Celebizade Mebined Efendi brought with 
him the plans of palaces and gardens. The most 
famous of these palaces, that of Sa'dabid, was built 
at the base of the Golden Horn, at Kaghitane. Given 
this name on account of an ancient paper-mill 
dating from the Byzantine era, it was to become a 
favourite place of promenade; the palace was erected 
jn two months, according to tbe plans brought from 
France; the French ambassador, the Marquis de 
Bonnac, presented the Sultan with the forty orange- 
trees which adorned the facade; and the first feast 
‘was held there on 3x July 1722, of which Nedim has 
left us an account. The Tulip Period was an era of 
progress and increased interest in art ond culture, 
poetry and music being pre-dominani; in poetry, 
Nedim was an innovator, introducing music into 
verse and popularising ballads (sharki). 
Entertainment, When wearied with affairs of 
state, Abmed I1] sought rest and recreation, Over a 
period of almost thirteen years, Ibrühim Pasha pro- 
cured for him an ambience of continuous festivity, 
symbolised by the tulip. Gardens and window-frames 
were decorated with tulips; different varieties pro- 
liferated; 839 were enumerated in 1726. Competitions 
were organised. Bulbs became so expensive that the 
government was obliged to contro! prices in order 
to prevent speculation (firman of Muharram rrio/ 
September 1722). A bulb in the possession of an 
ambassador went missing; town-criers appealed in 
vain for its return and houses were searched. At 
times when the flowers were in bloom, Ahmed [11 
used to change his place of residence, proceeding 
majestically to his yalls (palaces built on the edge of 
the water). The people resorted en masse to the tulip 
promenades, and barges sailed to Sa‘dabad and 
other places of recreation. Festivities were also held 
at night, and these were renowned for the spectacle, 
in the gardens of the Palace of Cicághán, “Palace of 
Candles", at the mouth of the Bosphorus, of burning 
night-lights or candles under every tulip, hence the 
name given to this palace; in the illuminated gardens, 
tortoises were to be seen meandering over the beds 
of tulips, bearing night-lights on their shells. Nedim 
has left us a reminiscence of these festivities in the 
lines: "Let us laugh, be glad, make merry] . . . Com: 
slender cypress, let us set our course for Sa‘dabad. 
When the tulip season was at an end and the rigours 
of the winter arrived, the round of entertainments 
continued unabated. The cold and the inclement 
weather were forgotten at the “feasts of belud”; 
poets, men of letters, musicians and singers were 
invited to these occasions, and the most intemperate 
nights of the winter were passed in convivial com- 
pany, enlivened by a profusion of choice viands and 
confections; the banquet came to its climax with the 
arrival of the kelvd, brought in on copper plates and 
prepared in the presence of the guests, to the ac- 


companiment of music and song. Besides the tulip 
feasts and the helnd banquets, the ceremonies as- 
sociated with the circumcision and marriage of the 
thirty-one princes and princesses, the children of 
Abmed IIL, were the occasion for interminable 
festivities. Such feasts sometimes lasted for as long 
as a week or ten days (for example, in April 1719, 
April 1720, May 1721). In 1727, there were helud 
banquets which lasted for a whole month; that same 
Year, the month of Ramadan fell in May, giving rise 
to further festivities; between 1726 and 1730, the 
month of Ramadan fell in the spring, and was 
celebrated accordingly each year. 

With the passage of time, the festivities became 
ever more extravagant: the Sultan's palace was 
crammed with tulips and pinks at the height of 
winter and also with odoriferous shrubs; thousands 
of birds sang in gilded cages; pleasure was the sole 
purpose of living; the Sultan and the Vizier, both of 
them poets and calligraphers, wrote love-poems 
addressed to each other. Under the influence of the 
court, a change in public morals was discernible, and 
& love of luxury and the pursuit of pleasure became 
more marked. In her Letters, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu declares that Turkish women are more 
liberated than their English counterparts. Lines by 
Nedim are an indication of the moral freedom of the 
time: "Ask permission of your mother, say that you 
are going to the Friday Prayer)... Come, slender 
cypress, let us set our course for Sa‘dabad." Wishing 
to rival the people of the court, the middle class also 
embarked on schemes of reckless expenditure, thus 
causing the ruin of numerous households, As a means 
of restraining such expenditure, the Grand Vizier was 
obliged to pass a law regulating clothing according 
to social class, especially in regard to decorative 
dress worn by women. But this moral laxity scan- 
dalised the public; the Sultan had swings built for 
the people's amusement, and the sight of swinging 
women pushed by young men was an affront to 
public opinion; in addition, members of the nobility, 
including the Grand Vizier himself, were accused of 
amusing themselves, during barge-trips on the water, 
by tossing gold coins into the corsages of the ladies; 
there was even an accusation levelled against the 
Grand Vizier that he had made continual advances 
to the attractive wife of the Kadi of Istanbul, Zilli 
Hasan Efendi. 

The end of the festivities. The unbridled 
expenditure by the court, the relaxation of morals, 
the taxes levied by the Grand Vizier to pay for ever 
more costly entertainments, caused discontent among 
the people, in particular the fanatica! and reactionary 
class of the Swlemd?, The people felt that they had 
been let down, Although the Grand Vizier had made 
great efforts in the interests of cultural growth, 
had had done nothing to combat the fanaticism of 
the ‘ulema? and the ignorance of the masses. The 
Janissaries, ignorant and fanatical, whose income 
depended on pillage in time of war, felt themselves 
threatened by the military reforms advocated by the 
Grand Vizier. The latter had imposed new taxes on 
commerce, taxes which caused discontent both among 
the artisans and among the Janissaries, who engaged 
in smallscale trading daring their leisure time. The 
“ulema? took it upon themselves to fan these 
grievances. However, the revolt was caused by 
political factors. 

"The foreign policy of Ibrahim Pasha consisted in 
the avoidance of war; however, the Tulip Period 
saw a temporary extension of Ottoman sovereignty, 
‘on account of the Afghin invasion of Iran. In the 
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anarchic conditions which prevailed, a new rivalry 
brought the Turks and the Russians into confronta- 
tion in the Caucasian provinces. Thanks to the 
mediation of the French ambassador, the Marquis 
de Bonnac, this tension was resolved in an amicable 
fashion and a Russo-Turkish treaty, signed 23 June 
1724, divided the Iranian spoils between the two 
powers: the Turks occupied Tiflis, Erevan, Tabriz 
and tbe territories to the west of a line frown Ardabil 
to Hamadan, while the Russians took possession of 
Derbend, Bakü and Daghistin, This treaty was the 
occasion for fresh festivities, with exchanges of gifts 
between Turks, Russians and French, then coutrol of 
affairs was delegated into the hands of the wilis of 
the frontier regions, and the festivities continued. 
However, in Iran, the situation was soon reversed: 
Nadir Shah succeeded in seizing power having over- 
turned the Afghan dynasty and, in 1730, he com- 
pelled the Turks to restore the Iranian territory that 
thoy had occupied, There was news of the capture of 
Hamadän and the massacre of its Turkish garrison. 
The Grand Vizier tried to keep the defeat a secret 
and to settle matters peaceably through diplomacy, 
but Nadir Shih refused to negociate. In order to 
stifle public unrest, it was necessary to prepare a 
campaign. On 17 July, the Ottoman army paraded 

sküdár, where until 3 August it awaited the 
arrival of the uncommunicative Sultan, The latter 
finally joined his troops to conduct a grandiose 
procession which was nothing more iban a show-off, 
all the soldiers returning to theic homes at the end of 
the parade, But on 12 August, it was heard that the 
Iranians had taken Tabilz and brutally massacred 
the Turks who had been stationed there. Again, 
Ibrahim Pasha tried to suppress the news, but 
Janissaries returning from the frontier regions spread 
the news of Iranian atrocities through the kammdons. 
Discontent mounted, and the Grand Vizier was held 
responsible for the setbacks. Janissaries and ‘wlema? 
fanned the fanaticism of the artisans, In his report 
dated 17 September 1730, the Marquis de Villeneuve, 
the French ambassador, speaks of hesitation to act 
on the part of the Sultan’s court. This indecision was 
to prove crucial to the success of the revolt, which 
broke out on the morning of 28 September. The 
leading officials of the State were on holiday at the 
time: the Sultan and the Grand Vizier at sküdär, 
the governor of Istanbul, Kaymak Mustafa Pasha, 
son-in-law of Ibrahim Pasha, was busy tending his 
garden beside the Bosphorus, as was the Kapudan 
Pasha, another son-in-law of the Grand Vizier. The 
insurgents were able to act with total freedom, Their 
leader was Patrona Khalll, an Albanian, formerly 
a levend [q.v.] on the Sultan's flagship Patrona, of 
whom we have a portrait painted by the artist of the 
Tulip Period, the Dutchman Vanmour (1656-1738); 
he was a man between thirty-five and forty years old, 
already an active veteran of numerous rebellions, a 
skilled demagogue and inciter of crowds, who made a 
precarious living, sometimes as an itinerant trader, 
sometimes as a town-crier or hammdm masseur, The 
crowd which assembled at the Hippodrome Square 
(At meydan!) consisted of some thirty artisans, 
mostly Albanians, who were joined by the trades- 
people from the bazaar and about three hundred 
Janissaries whose Agha had made his escape with 
great difficulty and bad reached Oskiidar in disguise. 
Towards evening, the number of rebels had risen to 
2,000 persons. The revolt was the work of a handful 
of ignorant artisans: Patrona Khalll Muslu the 
vegetable merchant and ‘AIT the coffee stall owner, 
‘but in fact it was skilfully directed by two individuals 


belonging to the ‘ulema? class: the preacher of Aya 
Sofya, Ispirizdde Abmed Efendi, and the Kägi of 
Istanbul, the Albanian Zdlii Hasan Efendi, who 
had personal reasons for bating the Grand Vizier. 
‘According to the report of the Marquis de Villeneuve, 
dated 7 October, the tragic outcome was caused by 
the indecision of the Sultan, The court did not return 
to Istanbul until the night of 29 September, two days 
alter the outbreak of the revolt. On the morning of 
the goth, Ahmed IIT sought to negotiate with the 
rebels: feeling themselves in a position of strength, 
the latter demanded that the Grand Vizier and his two 
sonsin-aw, the Ketküüdà Kaymak Mustafa Pasha 
and the Kapudan Pasha, be handed over to them. 
The Sultan tried in vain to rescue his favourite; in 
the night of 30 September, fearing for his own life, he 
ordered the strangling of Ibrahim Pasha and his 
two sonsnlaw, and at dawn their bodies were 
surrendered to the rebels, on three ox-drawn hearses. 
But the insurgents, who had pillaged and sacked the 
palaces of the viziers, now insisted on the abdication 
of the Sultan. Züläli Hasan Efendi and [spirlzde, 
acting in the name of the rebels, communicated 
decision to Ahmed III, In the night of 2 October, 
having received the guarantee that his own life and 
those of his sons would be spared, be abdicated in 
favour of his nephew Mahmid who was immediately 
enthroned, Soon afterwards, Mabmüd I had the 
ringleaders of the revolt assassinated. 

The age of festivity had come to an end: the 
tulip gardens, the palaces and the places of re- 
creation bad been destroyed. The tulips had gone: 
they left behind a sumptuous but tragic memory. 
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LALEZARI, Suvi Memeo, Ottoman au- 
thor of a work on tulips, the Misin al-ashir 
“Balance of flowers", This treatise on the cultivation 
of tulips was composed in the reign of Sultan Ahmad 
TIE (x15743/1703-30], who had given the author the 
title of Shúküfe-perwerän "cultivator of blossoms” oa 
the suggestion of the grand vizier Ibrahim Pasha 
between 1718 and 1730, 

Bibliography: H. Fr. von Diez, Denkwürdig- 
keien aus Asien, Halle and Berlin x8rs, ii, 1 fl., 
reprinted as Vom Tulpen- und Narcissen-Bau in 
der Türkey aus dem Türkischen des Scheich Muham- 
‘med Lalérari, Halle and Berlin r8rs; Pertseh, 
Katalog der türk. Hss. Berlin, 305, no. 232. See 
also LALE DEVRI. (Tx, Mexzet) 
LALEZARI, Suave Menuen Thnx, Ottoman 

kādi and author of several theological works, 
often known as Kadi Mebmed. 

The date of his birth is unknown, but he was born 
in Istanbul and was presumably connected with the 
Lálezir quarter near the Fatih Mosque. He became 
a mollé and a müderris. In 1201/1786-7 he was agi 
at Eyyüb, and thea on 5o Muharram 1204/20 October 
1789 he died at his house in Rumeli Higir. None of 
his extant works has been printed, but these all 
exist in manuscript in Istanbul libraries. They in- 
clude a series of theological commentaries, such as 
the Mizin al-mukim fi ma'rifat al-Ristds al-mustakim, 
the Daf* i'tirdd Raghib Pasha fi bakk al-fusiüs, and 
one on the Kaside-yi nàniyye, and various others on 
works of leading Sunni scholars like al-Maturkll, 
al-Ghazall, ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Dillàn! and al-Birgewl. 

Bibliography: Hüseyn Aywansarayl, Hadikat 
al-djawámi*, Istanbul 1281/1864-5, i, 190; Sursall 
Mebmed Tahir, ‘Othmanti müellifleri, i, 349; 
Mehmed Thüreyyá, Sidjill-i ‘Othmani, iti, 243; 
1A, art. Mehmed Táhir (M. Münir Aktepe). 

(Ep.) 

LALISH, a valley some 3o miles/so km north- 
north-east of Mawsil in ‘Ira, in the fad? of Sh. 
khàn and in a largely Kurdish mountain area, famed 
as the principal pilgrimage centre of the 
Yazldi sect [see vaztols}. The diamd‘iyya of the 
Yazidis is held from the 23th to the 30th September 
O.S. (6th to the 13th October N.S.) each year, and 
revolves round the shrine of the founder, Shaykh 
‘adi b. Musifir (g.r.] and the tombs of other early 


describe the festival seems to have been Sir Heary 
Layard in 1846 and 1849; a valuable description of 
the ceremonies as they were held in the 1940s is given 
by C. J. Edmonds, 4 pilgrimage to Lalish, London 

1967. 

Bibliography: given in the article, — (En) 
LALITPUR, the name of a town in the Bun- 

delkhand region of Central India, administra- 
tively in the southwards-protruding tongue of the 
former United Provinces, Uttar Pradesh of the 
Indian Union. It is situated in lat. 24° 42’ N. and long. 
78° 28’ E. on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and 
on the Kànpür (Cawnpore)—Saugor road. Tradition 
ascribes iis foundation to Lalita, wife of a Deccani 
‘Ragja, and till the early 16th century it was held by 
the Gonds. In the 17th century it fell within the 
Bundela state of Canderi. In the first half of the roth 
century, it passed from Marithd control to that of 
the British, and in 1844 the District of Candérl was 
formed, with its name changed in 1861 to that of 
Lalitpür; in 1891 it was absorbed into Jhinsi District. 
The Candéri and Lalitpür Districts were centres of 
fighting, under the leadership of Ràdjà Mardin 
Singh of Banpür during the Indian Mutiny of 1857-8, 
and Lalitpür town was temporarily abandoned by 
British troops. The antiquities of Lalitpür include 
several Hindu and Jain temples, and there is an 
inscription of Sultan Flrüz Shih Tughluly dated 759/ 
1358. 

Bibliography: Imperial gaseteer of India’ 
138-9, xvi, 133-4; D. L, Drake-Brockman, District 
gazctecrs of the U.P. of Agra and Oudh, xxiv. 
Jhansi, Allahabad 1909, 213 ff, 286-93. — (Ep.) 
LALLODJI LAL, the most important trans- 

lator of Sanskrit works into Bradj-bhasha prose 
at the Fort William College, Calcutta. Born at Agra 
in 1763 of a family of Brahmin priests, in 1786 he 
sought employment with Nawwáb Mubarak al- 
Dawla of Murshidabad and then settled in Calcutta, 
where he died in 1835. 

In 1802 Jobn Gilchrist, the Professor of Hindustan 
(later known as Hindi and Urdd) at the Fort William 
College, appointed Lalladjf as an assistant in Bradj- 
bháshà. His primary duties were to help the Professor 
in his publications of a Hindustan! grammar and 
dictionary. Lallüdii also collaborated with the senior 
Muslim translators of Hindustini in their works. 
Based on Lallüdj's interpretation, Kazim ‘AIT 
Djawin translated Shakuniala, the celebrated 
Sanskrit drama of Kālidāsa (ca. 375-455 A-D). 
Lallüdjf also translated a book on Hinda polity and 
wrote an elementary manual of Bradj-bhishi, but 
became infinitely more famous for his Premságar. 
This is a translation of the tenth book of the Badga- 
vata Purdna or Srimad Bhigavatam, containing the 
life story of Krishna, especially of his boyhood. The 
original Sanskrit was first translated into Bradi- 
bhasha poetry by Caturbhudidas ín i5ro, and 
Lallüdjl translated it into lucid Bradi prose, which 
even the Muslims of that century praised highly, 
both for its content and its language. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
article Hiwnl, see T. Roebuck, Annals of the 
College of Fort William, Calcutta 1819; Proceedings 
of the College of Fort William 1801-1805, National 
Archives, New Delhi. (S. A. A, Rizvi) 
LAM, the 23rd letter of the Arabic alpha- 


bet, transcribed as /; numerical value 3o [see 
ABDIAU]. 
Definition: fricative, lateral, voiced. It is called 


a liquid (H. Fleisch, Traité, i, § 3 b) because of the 


saints of the sect. The first European to attend and | fluidity of its emission. This act of emission comes 
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normally from the two corners of the mouth, I 
bilateral; it can be made from one side only, with 
unchanged acoustic results, | unilateral (M. Gram- 
mont, 71 penult. This last was probably the case with 
the dad (a lateralised consonant [see Dio), called 
aldasa, which was made from the right or left side 
of the mouth (Stbawayh, ed. Paris, li, 452, Il. 17-18). 
J. Cantineau has placed ! amongst those "consonants 
outside the classification scheme" (Esquisse, 83, and 
Consonantisme, 288), see A. Martinet's observations 
in BSL, xlix/r (1953), 77. According to Arabic tradi- 
tion, it is bayniyya, dhawlakiyya, wadjkiüra, and also 
called munharifa “incurvated” (see Fleisch, op. cit., 
$47 2,d, §48,c, f, § 49, i, and Cantineau, Cours; 50). 

The articulation described above is for the pho- 
neme; for the phonological oppositions which define 
the phoneme J, see Cantineau, Esquisse, x72, and for 
the incompatibilities, ibid., 200. 

Lim is emphatic | in the word A/Jak when it is 
preceded by the vowels u or a, so that one says “inda 
Hab, but li-lāh (see references in Cantineau, Cours, 
$1 n. t; for 2 study of its articulation, references in 
Fleisch, of. ci., 224 n. t). The treatises on tadjwid 
set forth the rules according to whieh I may be found 
in other words (Cantineau, Cours, 51). 

Lam seems to continue an articulation which was 
similar to it in common Semitic (Cantineau, Esquisse, 
indeed, one may go further and add that 
"La liquide latérale 7 se trouve en correspondance 
régulière en sémitique, berbère et couchitique" 
(M. Cohen, Essai comparatif sur le vocabulaire et la 
phondtique du chamito-sémitique, Paris 1947, 182). 

Alterations: (a) Exchange of phonemes: 
1> m in a fairly numerous groups of doublets. In 
several of these, the phenomenon does not seem to be 
conditioned, e.g. kullat and kunnat “mountain peak”, 
and | > v in ‘ad mutahaffil and mutakalfir a piece of 
split wood" (Fleisch, op. cit, $ 9 f, g) 

(b) Assimilation. The l- of the definite article 
is assimilated when in contact with the “sun” conso- 
nants, sc. the dentals to the prepalatals (except for 
di). For -1 when it is final in a word, assimilation of the 
initial following consonant is especially notable in the 
‘case of the interrogative particle hal and of ba! “nay, 
on the contrary" (ibid., § x2 k); for the variations of 
the Kuran readers, see loc. cif. For the position in 
the dialects, see Cantineau, Cours, 53-4, to be com- 
pleted for Egypt by the material in N, Tomiche, Le 
parler arabe du Caire, Paris-The Hague 1964, 27; and 
for Mauretania by that of D. Cohen, Le dialecte arabe 
Hassaniya, Paris 1963, 23-4. In regard to Lebanon 
one might add mith > mnih "well", sdrtna > gár-rna. 
“has been for us”, and -Ina > -anna “for us" (Fleisch, 
Etudes, 398), and for Aleppo (A. Barthélemy, Dict. 
arcfr, Paris 1935-54 and 1969), assimilation at a 
distance, as in Jaki’ (750) and rakl'r, rakhri and 
also rokhviini and r^kkeeni (273) “other” or" another". 

(c) Dissimilation. For this see Cantineau, 
Cows, 5t, and for the dialects, ibid., 53. To the nouns 
cited there one might add for Lebanon karakol! > 
karakon and karahūn "police station" (Fleisch, 
Etudes, 36x and 188 J. 3, and the examples of J. 
Grand'Henry in his Le parler arabe de Cherchl, 
Algérie, Louvain 1972, 42; see also W. Fischer, Die 
Sprache der arabischen Sprachinsel in Uzbekistan, in 
Isl., xxxvi (1961), 238. 
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(H. Fresen) 

LAM, Bano, a numerous and formerly powerful 
Arab tribe living on the borders of Iran and “Ira, 
principally on the plain between the foothills of the 
Pushti Kah mountains and the river Tigris. The 
easterly limit of the main tribal territory follows the 
course of the Rüd-i Karkha southwards from Pa-yi 
Pul to the area north of Hawiza where the river 
peters out into salt flats. The course of the Tigris 
between Shaykh Sa‘d and ‘Amara forms the westerly 
limit of that territory. Small and isolated groups of 
Band Lam have been observed outside the main 
area—as far afield as Mandal! to the northwest and 
in the Ram Hurmuz district to the southeast. 

The tribe is divided into numerows sub-groups 
which have varied over time in their size and relative 
importance (A. H. Layard, A description of the 
province of Khusistan, in Journal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, xvi [1816], 45; J. G. Lorimer, 
Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, "Omán and Central 
Arabia, Calcutta 1908-r5, ii, 1081-4; Max Freiherr 
von Oppenheim, with Werner Caskel, Die Beduinen, 
Wiesbaden 1952, iii, 471-3, and H. Field, Contribu- 
Hom: 10 the anthropology of Iram, Chicago 1939, 
Anthropological Series of the Field Museum of Natural 
History, xxix|t, 195-8). According to Lorimer (ii, 
1085), all members of the tribe spoke Arabic, but 
a minority also knew and used Persian. The great 
majority of the tribe was, and remains, Shi‘, In the 
past, different groups have followed sedentary, 
semi-nomadic and nomadic ways of life, but in the 
zoth century, particularly since the Second World 
War, the former has come to predominate, The Band 
Lam have long had a reputation for being very good 
pastoralists, In former times they raised a wide range 
of animals—sheeps, goats, cattle, horses, donkeys 
and camels, Demand for some of the latter animals 
has declined sharply in recent decades, and most 
attention is now devoted to sheep. The Bani Lam also 
grow crops, chiefly for their own consumption; these 
include wheat, barley, oats and maize, but little 
attention is apparently given to rice. 

It is impossible t» give accurate figures for the 
population of the tribe either now, or in the past. 
One estimate made in 1840-1 put the total number 
of families at about 30,000 (Layard, op. cit., 45). 
Some seventy years later Lorimer (ii, 1084) estimated. 
the total population to be about 45,000. After field- 
work in 1934, the number of Bani Lim living in 
Persia was estimated to be about 5,700 families 
(H. Field, op. cit., 196). Another source put the num- 
ber of families in Persia at 10,630 in 1945 (Admiralty 
[Great Britain] Naval Intelligence Division, Persia, 
Geographical Handbook Series, London 1945, 379). 
A similar source for “Irak noted that the Bani Lim 
were the most powerful tribe on the Tigris, but no 
figures were quoted (Admiralty [Great Britain] 
Naval Intelligence Division, Iraq and the Persian 
Gul Geographical Handbook Series, London 1944, 
371). 

‘The origins of the tribe remain obscure (see von 
Oppenheim, iii, 459-69, for a summary history of 
the tribe), Tradition relates that the name of the 
tribe derives from a certain Lam b. Haritha, a leader 
of the Kabtán tribe in the Hidjáz; and that one of 
his grandsons, Barak, led a migration to the Hawiza 
area of ‘Irak, Later, Hafiz al-Lam, a son of Barak, 
is reported to have quarrelled either with his father, 
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or with the walt of Hawiza, who was also a leader 
of the Band Rabi'a. Hafic is then sald to have taken 
control of the land between Shaykh Sa'd and “Amara 
which had previously belonged to the Banü Rablía 
and to have become the founder of the Bani Lam 
(S. H. Longrigg, Four centuries of modern Iraq, 
Oxford 1925, 8, and H. Field, The anthropology of 
Iraq. The Lower Euphrates-Tigris region, Chicago 
1949, Anthropological Series of the Field Museum of 
Natural History, Xxx/1 no. 2, 329-30). A putative 
date for these events would be about the end of the 
xoth/x6th century (von Oppenheim, iii, 460 states 
that the Band Lim were already living on the east 
bank of the Tigris in 1575). 

‘The Band Làm were reluctant to accept Ottoman 
control, and the Paske of Baghdád, ‘Umar (who 
was in office 1088-92/1677-81) ordered the first of 
many Turkish campaigns which tried to compel their 
submission. «AIT Pasha (in office 1107/1695-6) per- 
sonally led a punitive raid against them, and Hasan 
Pasha (9.0.] (in office 1116-36/1704-23) also mounted 
a series of expeditions against them beginning in 
1116/1704 (Longrigg, op. cit., 93-4, 124, 126). The 
Band Lam sometimes acted in concert with other 
tribal groups in rebelling against Ottoman rule; for 
example, ín 1138/1726 they joined with various 
groups of Lurs to attack Baghdad. 

The rise to power of Tahmisp Kull Khàn (later 
Nädir Shab [g.v.]) provided further opportunities for 
insurgency on the part of the Band Lam, In r143/ 
1733 Tahmasp Kuli Khin laid siege to Baghdid and 
the leader of the Band Lim, ‘Abd al‘All, joined 
forces with the Persians, He apparently agreed to 
cooperate with the Arab wdlf of Hawlza in launching 
an attack on Basra, but the decision was not im- 
plemented (L, Lockhart, Nadir Shah, London 1938, 
68). After the defeat of the Persian army by Ottoman 
forces under Topal ‘Othmin Pasha gv.) in Safar 
1146/July 1735, the Band Lim helped many of the 
survivors to return to their native country; for this, 
a Turkish force led by Ahmad Pasha later inflicted 
punishment on the tribe. 

‘The destruction and chaos brought about by the 
Persian invasion and retreat provided conditions 
in which tribal rebellion could flourish, and the Band 
Lam were not slow to take advantage of them; "Les 
Muntefiks et les Beni Lames avoient donné plus de 
peine que les autres aux Paschas” (N. Otter, Voyage 
en Turquie et en Perse, Paris 1748, quoted in Long- 
rigg, Four centuries, 156). In 1156/1743 Nadir Shah's 
forces again invaded Turkish territory and they were 
joined by the Band Lam, who this time did take part 
in the siege of Basra (4 chronicle of the Carmelites 
in Persia, London 1939, i, 646-7). During the next 
century and a half, the pattern of rebellion followed 
by punitive Ottoman military expeditions was often 
repeated. Important Turkish campaigns were 
mounted against the Banū Lam in 1763, 1800, 1806, 
1849, 1879 and torr. In 1841 the Persian ruler 
Muhammad Shih sent an expedition to collect 
arrears of taxation from Muhammad Tak! Khan, the 
ikhäni of the Bakhtiyürl. During this campaign, 
which was led by the governor of Isfahán, Mu‘tamid 
al-Dawla, the Bani Làm were plundered by the 
Persian troops (Layard, loc. cit,). But in later years 
the tribe had relatively little to fear from Tehran; it 
seldom paid taxes to the Shah (Lorimer, ii, 1085), 
and it retained a position of autonomy between the 
Ottoman empire and Persia. 

The Bani Lam were often in conilict with their 
neighbours, particularly with the Lurs, the Al Ba 
Muhammad and the Muntafik [q.v]. De Bode, who 


visited the area in r841, reported that it was only the 
existence of strife between the Band Làm and the 
Muntafik which prevented Dixfül from being at- 
tacked (C. A. de Bode, Travels in Lurisim and 
Arabistan, London 1845, ii, 198-9). At other times, 
the tribe was riven by internal feuds, and these too 
led to bloodshed and the intervention of Turkish 
forces. 

Raids by the tribe not infrequently interrupted 
traffic on the Tigris, and this was seen as a serious 
menace to British lines of military communication 
during the First World War. The Band Làm at- 
tacked both boats on the river and military outposts 
at this time, and British forces were involved in 
minor actions against them (A. T. Wilson. Leyalii 
Mesopotamia 1914-1917, London. 1930, 46, 79, 145; 
idem, Mesopotamia 1917-1920: a clash of loyalties, 
London 1931, 96). In the years immediately following 
the First World War, disputes between the Band 
Lam and the waif of Pusht-i Koh were again frequent 
—particularly during the summer months when 
members of the tribe moved into Persia for better 
grazing (S. H. Longrigg, Irag 1900 to 1950, London 
1953, 107, 158). The rise to power of Rida Shah 
Pahlavi and the establishment of effective central 
government in Iran reduced both the degree of 
migration and the incidence of such skirmishes. 

Bibliography: substantially given in the 
article. Von Oppenheim provides many useful 
references to Arabic, Persian and Turkish works, 
as well as to the accounts of European travellers, 

Longrigg, Four centuries of modern Iraq, also h 

a useful survey of both types of sources, There are 

references to the tribe in Ahmad Kasrawi, Ta?rikh-i 

Pänsad sila-yi Kküsistón, Tehran 1312/1934-5. 

(V. MixoxskY-4R. M. BonnELL]) 

LAMAK, the Diblical personage Lamech. 
In Gen. iv, 21, the invention of music is attcibuted 
to Jubal, son of Lamech, but various Arabic sources. 
give primacy here to Lamech/Lamak, of Cain's pos- 
terity. Bringing together the origin of the ‘ad with 
the invention of music, the story goes that Lamech 
had an only son in his old age, who died at the age of 
five, leaving his father full of grief. Not wishing to 
be separated irom him, Lamech hung the corpse up 
until it decomposed, There then came to him the idea 
of making from his foot an ‘ad, on which he could 
accompany himself in his lamentations, The most de- 
tailed, and perhaps the oldest, version of this story 
occurs in the K. al-LaAre wa '/-malant of al-Mufaddal 
a-Dabbl, who in fact cites a lost source going back 
to the historian Hisham b. al-Kalbl, With variants, 
the story comes up again in several authors, notably 
in Ibn Khurradidhbih (K. al-Lahw), al-Bayheki 
(Mahdsin), al-Diihi (Tarbi*), al-Mascüdt (Mwr&di), 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi (4A) and al-Adfüwl (al-Imtá* 
bi-akkam ai-samd*). Elements of Hebrew legends and 
of the universal myths concerning the origins of 
music can be found in these stories. 

On the other hand, alTha‘labi retails in his 
Kigas al-anbiy [g.v] the Hebrew legend about 
Lamech, how the latter, when blind, inadvertently 
killed his father Cain and then bis own dear son who 
was accompanying him out of hunting; after these 
events, he recited the first Biblical lament (Gen. iv, 
23), This source, together with others, emphasises the 
connection of music, invented in the bosoms of the 
posterity of Cain, with the excesses and trickery of 
Satan. 

Bibliography: See A. Shiloah, The theory of 
music in Arabic writings (RISM, BX), Munich 

1979, index, s.v. Lamek. (A. SurLoan) 
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LAMAS-§0, a small river of Southern 
Anatolia, descending from the Eastern Taurus and 
flowing into the Mediterranean, about 6o km. in 
length, whose canyon, carved deep in Miocene 
limestone, constituted in antiquity the border-line 
between lowland Cilicia and Trachoean Cilicia. 
Muslims and Byzantines often assembled on its 
banks for exchanges of prisoners, in the grd-4th/gth- 
roth centuries (see below). The flanks of the upper 
river, above Kim] Geçit, are totally uninhabited; 
along the lower reaches a series of ancient ruins 
marks the edge of the plateau. At the mouth, the 
small township of Lamas retains the name of the 
ancient settlement of Lamos (a simple village accord- 
ing to Strabo, xiv, 6, not to be confused with the 
town of the same name situated much further to the 
west, between Gazi Paga and Anamur; cf. W. M. 
Ramsay, The historica! geography of Asia Minor, 
London 1890, 382, 455-6). Nearby are the important 
ruins of an aqueduct which carried the waters of the 
rivers as far as Ayas (Elaeüsca-Sebaste) at a distance 
of 14 km., and of a mediaeval fortress, held for a long 
period by the Armenians (Lamas Kalesi). 

Bibliography: Among the numerous des- 

criptions by travellers, see in particular F. X. 

Schaffer, Cilicia, Gotha 1903 (Petermanns Mit- 

teilungen, Ergünzungsbeft 141), 64-5; J. Th. Bent, 

Explorations in Cilicia Tracheia, in Proceedings of 

the Royal Geographical Society (1890); L. M. Ali 

shan, Sissouan ou l'Arméno-Cilicie, Venice 1899, 

41514. (X. ve Prannce) 


On the banks of the Lamas-Sü there took place, | 


on numerous occasions, payment of ransoms and 
exchange of prisoners of war with the Byzantines, 

‘The first of these arrangements, in the reign of the 
caliph Hárün al-Rashid and that of the emperor 
Nicephorus J, was effected in 189-90/805, in the 
name of al-Kásim b. al-Rashid, by a eunuch of the 
caliph named Abd Sulaymin; the exchange lasted 
12 days, and 3,700 Muslims were freed. The second 
(fid? Thibit b. Nar) took place under the same 
sovereigns in 192/808; it lasted 7 days, and 2,500 
Muslims of both sexes were exchanged. The third 
(fid? Khāțān), in the reigns of a-Wāthiķ and of 
Michael ITI, in Mubarram 231,September 845, lasted 
10 days and involved some 4,000 prisoners; the chief 
didi Ahmad b. Abt Du'ad (qv.] sent an emissary to 
interrogate them on the question of the creation of 
Kurän, with instructions to leave in the hands of the 
Byzantines those who refused to comply with official 
doctrine. The fourth (fidd? Shunayf) was effected 
in the reigns of al-Mutawakkil and of the same em- 
peror, in Shawwal 242/February-March 856; it lasted 
7 days and allowed the liberation of 2,000 men and 
200 women. The fifth (fid? Nasr b. al-Azhar wa- 
*Ali b. Yakya) took place in the reigns of the same 
sovereigns, at the beginning of Safar 246/April- 
May 860; it lasted 7 days and involved 2,367 Muslims 
of both sexes. The sixth (fida bm Tughan) was 
effected in Sha'bán 233/September-October 896, in 
the reigns of al-Mu‘tadid and of Leo VI; it lasted ro 
days and allowed the liberation of 2,500 or 3,000 
Muslims of both sexes. The seventh took place in 
Dhu 'l-Ka‘da 292/September 905, in the reigns of al- 
Muktaft and of the same emperor; it lasted 4 days 
and 1,155 Muslims of both sexes were freed; Rustam 
conducted the negotiations, but this exchange is 
usually known by the name fidd? al-ghadr "the ran- 
som of treachery"), because the Byzantines reneged 
n their guarantees and took several thousand pris- 
oners, The eighth, also effected by Rustam, took 
place in Shawwal 295/July 908, and 2,842 prisoners 


of both sexes were released; it bears the name fida? 
al-tamam ("the ransom of completion") because it 
supplemented the preceding. The ninth (/idP Mu- 
nis) was msgoliated in Rabi Il 30s/September- 
October 917 in the reigns of al-Muktadir and of 
Constantine Il; it lasted 8 days, and 3,336 Muslims 
of both sexes were the beneficiaries of it. The teath 
| (fidi? Muflik) was effected under the same sovereigns, 
in Radjab 3r3/September-October 925; it lasted 
19 days, and nearly 4,000 Muslims of both sexes were 
freed. The eleventh, in Dhu 'I-Hididia 326/October 
938, in the reigns of al-RádI and the same emperor, 
was negotiated by Ibn Wark’; it lasted 16 days and 
6,300 Muslims of both sexes regained their freedom, 
but oo prisoners remained in the hands of the 
| Byzantines and were subsequently freed in small 
| groups. The twelfth was effected in Rabi‘ I/October. 
946, under al-Mutl* and the same emperor, ty Nasr 
al-Thamall, but in the name of Sayf al-Dawla (it 
also bears the name of fid Ibn Hamdan); 2,482 
Muslims of both sexes were exchanged, and 230 
remained in the hands of the Byzantines. Subse- 
| quent exchanges do not figure in the lists, since they 
cannot have taken place on the Lamas-Sü, hence- 
forward situated in Byzantine territory; we may 
note in particular that of which Aba Firás [g.v.] was 
the beneficiary, in 355/966, at Samosata, 
Bibliography: Tabari, iii, 706, 707, 1339, 

1353, 1426, 1449, 2153, 2253-4, 2280; Mastüdl, 

Muradi, $$ 35:5, 3369; idem, Tanbih, 189-96 
. Sàwi, 161-6; tr. Carra de Vaux, 241, 255 ff.) 

Makerizi, Khifal, ii, 191 ff.; A. A. Vasiliev, Byzance 

et les Arabes, iii, index; M. Canard, H'armdanides, 

739-60, 823-4. (Cu. Huant*) 

LAMASAR [see LANBASAR]. 

ALLAMATI, an ethnic designation stemming 
from Lamata, a quarter of the Moroccan town of 
Sidjibnàssa, borne in particular by two mystics: 

1. Anman AL-HADIS m. MUHAMMAD AL-GHUMÁRI 
5. SALI At-SippIWT (since he traced his genealogy 
back to ‘Abd al-Rabman b. Abi Bakr) AL-SiDIrL- 
Ass, who belonged to the Shadhiliyya order [q.v]; 
| he had numerous pupils, including Abu 'IKAbbüs 
al-Hildlf [see at-Hitatt in SuppL] and his cousin 
through his female relatives, Abmad b. al-Mubárak 
(see below). He died in the odour of sanctity at 
Sidjilmassa on 4 Mubarram 1165/23 November 1751. 
| Bibliography: Kadirl, Nashr al-matháni, Fas 
1310hgz, ii, 253; Marrakusht, al-Zm bi-man 
balla Marrdkush ..., Fis 13558/19369, ii, 
187-9; M. Lakhdar, Vie littéraire, 200-1. 

a. Asu "LABS AHMAD B. AL-MUBARAK B. 
| Mouasanap n, Act at-Sipgnarasst, born at Sigil- 

mássa ca., 1090/1679, settled at Fås in 1110/1698-9 
| and died there on rz DjumAda I 1156/4 July 1743 
| after having acquired the title of shaykh al-djamd'a: 
given to the doyen of the professors. He was buried 
in the mausoleum of the Fast saint ‘Abd al-tAziz al- 
Dabbágh (1095-t131/1684-x719; see Lévi-Provengzl, 
Chorfa, 509), with whom he had been connected and 
‘whose fame he had helped spread by devoting a work 
called al-Dhahab al-ibris fi mandkib al-Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-‘Azie (lit. Cairo 1278/:861-2; printed Balak 
1292/1875, Cairo 1304/1886) to his mand&ib. He was 
furthermore the author of several treatises, com- 
mentaries and glosses of a religious, grammatical, 
etc. nature (see mss. detailed in Lakhdar), of an 
| idiaza containing some of his epistles and of a short 
work called Diawdb ‘amman halla bi-biladihim [d*ün- 
hal yadjaz lahum al-khurüdj minhu firdrom am là? 

(ms. Rabat D 1348). 
| Bibliography: Kadiri, Nashr al-matini, ii, 
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247, Kattànl, Salwat al-anfds, Fas 1307/1898, 

ii, 203; Hadiwl, al-Fikr al-smi, Fas 1545/1926-7, 

iv, no. 787; *A. Gannün, al-Nubügh al-maghribi*, 

Beirut 1961, i, 278; Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa, 309- 

10; Ibn Süda, Dalil muarrikh al-Maghrib al- 

Absa, i, 209-10, ii, 317; Brockelmann, Ili, 462, 

S 11, 704; M. Lakhdar, Vie littéraire, 185-7 and 

bibi. cited. (E».) 

LAMBADIS, a name of unknown origin design: 
ing in general a group of tribal peoples, ancient 
nomads, who were active in western and southern 
India as salt carriers, cattle herders and porters of 
general merchandise. They were known by different 
names in different parts of southern India: Lambani, 
Brinjari, Boipari, Sugali and Sukali, as well as 
Lambadi. 

‘The origins of the Lambadis are obscure, but ap- 
pear to be similar to those of groups like the Koravar 
and Yerukala. All are ancient nomadic tribal groups, 
who maintained their freedom of movement by 
securing a place in the economic structure of pre- 
modern ludia as carriers, herdsmen and porters in 
an age when modern modes of transport and ade- 
quate roads were non-existent. Apart from their 
occupation as carriers, members of such groups were 
often found on the fringes of villages as hunters and 
distillers of toddy. 

Edgar Thurston (see Bibl.) indicates that the 
Lambadis were mainly Hindus, and clung to their 
tribal rituals and mixed Hindu-animistic religious 
practices. However, some Lambadis, in the Telugu 
coastlands and the Mysore highlands, claimed to be 
Muslims and aspired to the title of Shays. Their 
numbers were very small, but nevertheless they 
represented a very basic level of Hindu-Muslim inter- 
action within the Indian subcontinent. At one end 
of the spectrum were the orthodox Urdu-speaking 
Muslims of northern India, at the other end odd 
tribal groups caught in the transition from tribal 
identity to something more distinctly Muslim. Some 
groups of Lambadis fell into this category, as did the 
Ahir cowherds of the Andhra highlands and the 
Dudekula and Panjuvetti cotton cleaners of coastal 
Andhra and Tamil Nadu. 

Such groups were generally despised by the main 
body of Muslims, and possessed few overt signs of 
being followers of Islam. The Muslim Lambadis 
spoke a dialect of Telugu strongly interlaced with 
‘Tamil and Kanarese words, followed no Muslim 
marriage rites and practiced circumcision, In dress, 
daily life-style, names and casual worship, however, 
they retained many tribal and Hindu rituals. Like 
the more numerous Dudekula, who were also of 
Telugu origin, the Lambadis were endogamous and 
rarely mixed with other Muslim groups, who re- 
garded them with scorn. 

The only settled groups of Muslim Lambadis 
found in southern India were located in the Ananta- 
pur district of the old Madras Presidency and in the 
region of Mysore. There are three recorded groups, 
all Telugu-speaking, with bards or priests known as 
Tamburian (or Thamburi), who appear to be the 
equivalent of the Hindu Lambadi priests or bħat. 
Most of these Lambadi Muslims claimed to have been 
forcibly converted by the Mysore Muslim prince 
Tipů Sultan (g.e.] in the late r8th century, who found 
the nomadic Lambadis ideal espionage agents in his 
wars against the British in Madras. However, some 
in Anantapur also claimed descent from carriers who 
had accompanied Mughal generals in their invasions 
of southern India, 

‘Until the roth century, nomadic tribal groups 


like the Lambadis had a distinct function in the 
economic life of India; but with the evolution of 
modern modes of transport their status and fortunes 
declined, The Hindu Lambadis (and Karavars and 
Yerukala) probably suffered more than their Muslim 
counterparts, as the jaji system made the changeover 
to alternative occupations very difficult. Many in 
fact took to brigandage and petty crime, and were 
officially classified as problem groups and habitual 
criminals. The Muslim Lambadis were far fewer in 
number, and appear to have made the transition to 
sedentary occupations, though generally they were 
ones of low social and economie status. 

The Dudekulas, a similar Muslim marginal group, 
were more fortunate in that their traditional oc- 
cupation—cotton eleaning— facilitated their absorp- 
tion into the economy of modern India, By the 
early zoth century, they were merging into the main- 
stream of Islam in the subcontinent, with overtly 
Muslim practices and names replacing those of their 
pre-Islamic past, 

By the middle of the zoth century, the Muslim 
Lambadis appeared to have all but vanished. They 
were no doubt absorbed into the surrounding body of 
Muslims, and probably can still be traced amongst 
the more impoverished and illiterate Muslims in 
remote areas of Andhra Pradesh in India. 

Bibliography: The most detailed description 
of the Lambadi groap can be found in E. Thurston's 
Ethnographie notes on Southern India, Madras 
1906, and vol. iv of his Castes and tribes of Southern 
India, Madras 1909. ‘Thurston, however, concen- 
trated on Hindu Lambadis, with only an occasional 
reference to the Muslim ones. The same is true of 
the District Gazetteers, especially G. A. Grierson, 
North Arcot, Madras n-d., and W. Francis, Bellary, 
Madras 1904; W. Francis, Anantapur, Madras 
1905, does mention the Tamburian priests. J. Du- 
puis, Madras et le Nord du Coromandel, Paris 1960, 
puts the Lambadis in their tribal and occupa- 
tional perspective, whilst L. Dumont, Une sous- 
caste de I" Inde du Sud, Paris 1957, further explains 
the painful transition from porterage to crime for 
the nomadic tribal peoples in an excellent case 
study. G. A. Herkiots, Islam in India, London 
1832, makes a brief reference, perhaps the earliest, 
to Muslim Lambadis. In addition, there are a few 
isolated references scattered through the records 
of the British administration of the Madras 
Presidency. 

In official publications and in Thurston's 
Castes and tribes of Southern India, the Dudekulas 
and Panjuvettis are far more prominent than the 
Muslim Lambadis, and references to them can be 
found in the following District Gazeteers: W. Fran- 
cis, Anantapur, Madras 1905; idem, South Arcot, 
Madras 1906; F. R. Hemingway, Godavari, 
Madras 1907; C. F. Brackenbury, Cuddapah, 
Madras rgr4; Guntur (statistical appendix), 
Madras 1915; A. F. Cox and H. A. Stuart, North 
Arcot, Madras 1895; W. Francis, Bellary, Madras 
1904; F. R. Hemingway, Trickinopoty, Madras 
1907; W. Francis, Visagapatam, Madris 1907. See 
also references in Census of India, 1901, xv, 1911, 
xil, 1921, xiii. Brief references occur im T. W. 
Arnold, The preaching of Islam, repr. Lahore 
196r; I. H. Qureshi, The Muslim community in 
the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent, The Hague 1962, 
and Murray's handbook of the Madras Presidency, 
London 1879. (K. MePurrsox) 
LAMENTATION [see siviuta). 
LAMGHANAT, a district of eastern Af- 
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ghinistán, thus designated in the Islamic sources 
of the later mediaeval period, deriving its name from 
its urban centre Lamghin (later form, Laghmén). It 
comprises the fertile plain of the middle course of 
the Kabul River, much of it lying to the north and 
east of Kabul city (g.0.] itself. It is bounded on the 
north by the mountains of Kifiristan [g.t], modern 
Nüristhn, and includes the lower reaches of the 
Alingir and Alishang Rivers; on the south and east, 
it adjoins, and was sometimes considered (e.g. by 
Bibur) to include the region of Nangrahar and the 
comparatively recent town of Djalzlabad [g.r. in 
Suppl.]. Ethnically, the region includes Pushtüns and 
Tadifks, and also a considerable proportion of Dardic- 
speaking Pasha’is (see DARDIC AND KÀFI LAN 
Guaces}, who are probably descended from the 
ancient Hindu and Buddhist population of pre- 
Islamic Kapisá and Nangrahar; the ancient Iranian 
Paráé language also lingers on in a few villages of 
the region [see ArciAnistan, ii. Ethnography, and 
iii, Languages). 

‘The town of Lamgh&n was already a flourishing one 
in the 4th/xoth century. The Hudild al-‘alam (372/982) 
describes it as being situated on the middle stretch 
of the Kabul River (which the anonymous author in 
fact calls “the river of Lamkin” [sic], regarding this, 
plus “the river of Dunpür", Bábur's Adinapür, as 
constituting the modern Kabul River), and as a 
residence of merchants and an emporium for the 
products of India (tr. Minorsky, 72, 92 = $$ 6, ro, 
comm. 209, 252). Until the advent of the Turkish 
adventurer Sebüktigin and the Ghaznawids [Q0] 
towards the end of that century, Lamghán was still 
part of the Indian cultural and religious world, and 
the Hudüd al-‘älam specifically mentions the presence 
of idol temples there. It lay on the western marches 
of the extensive kingdom of the Hindüshahis [g.2-] of 
Wayhind, which spanned the middle Indus and lower 
Kabul River basins; ‘Utbi's Yamini describes how 
Sebüktigin twice defeated the Radia Jaypal in the 
Lamghan region, annexed it to his dominions and 
implanted Islam there (M. Nizinn, The life and times 
of Sultin Mahmid of Ghazna, Cambridge 151, 30, 
36, 86, 194). Islam was still however precarious there 
for some time to come, and the Muslim settlements 
were vulnerable to attacks by the pagan Pasha"ls 
and Kafirs to the north of the Kabul River. An 
anecdote in Nizàml *Arüdi Samarkandl's Cahdr 
makdla describes how the infidels raided and des- 
oiled Lamghàn during the reign of Sebüktizin's son 
Mabindd of Ghazna (388-421/998-1030), so that the 
vizier Abmad b. Hasan Maymandl had to remit 
that year's taxes (ed. Kizwint, 18-19, revised tr. 
Browne, 0-1). Yet a century or so later Lamghan 
was producing Muslim scholars, for YAküt mentions 
a family of Lamghant Hanafi kádis and faMis who 
had settled in Baghdad during the 6th/r2th century 
(Duldás, ed. Beirut 1374/1955-7, v, 8, s.v. Ldmghan; 
Barbier de Meynard, Dict. géographique, historique 
et littéraire de la Perse, Paris 1861, 503). 

During the early years of the roth/réth century, 
the Mughal prince Babur {q.v.] spent much time in 
this region, and in the Babur-ndma he expatiates on 
the beauty of the forested hillsides (cypress, hoim 
oak, ete.) and on the fertility of the valley bottoms 
(com, rice, oranges, citrons, mulberries, and in one 
favoured spot, even date palms). It is in this source 
that we find the name given as Lamghinát, and the 
area described as containing administratively five 
tīmāns and two bulis of cultivated land; a “greater 
Lamghanit" included the Muslim-settled parts of the 
lower Kifiristin valleys, including the easterly one 


of the Kunár River (Bdbur-ndma, tr. A. S. Beveridge, 
London 1922, 206 ft, 222, 424, 494, 510-11; cf. also 
G. Scarcia, Sifal-náma-yi Dares Muhammad Hán-i 
Casi, cronaca di wma crociala musulmana contro i 
Kafiri di Lagman nell’ anno 1582, Rome 1965, Introd. 
pp. cxxxvittcx1). Lamghan was doubtless the 
base for many expeditions of djihäd against the 
Kitirs, and as such is frequently mentioned in the 
Kibuil Persian account of the crusade led by the 
‘Mughal Emperor Akbar's younger brother Mubam- 
mad Hakim, governor of Kabul, in 9901582, cf. 
Scarcia, op. cit., index to text, v. 

The district of Lamghán is today an important 
food-producing area, supplying Kabul, Djalalabad 
and other centres with rice, cereals, fruit, etc., and it 
further produces textiles (J. Humlum ef alii, La géo- 
graphie de l'Afghanistan, étude d'un pays aride, 
Copenhagen 1959, 172-3, 327-8). Since the admin- 
istrative reorganisation of 1964, a province spe- 
cifically called Laghmn has come into being, and 
this comprises essentially the central part of Nà- 
ristin, with its centre at Meh Tarlam. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(C. E. Boswonru) 

LÀMI-I, Asc 't-Hasax p. MUnAMNAD n. Ish, 
Persian court poet, born about 402/1011, died 
some time after 460/1067, who left a dFedn of Aayidas, 
‘only some 1,100 &ayts of which have survived. 

Although Limit was a contemporary of, and 
panegyrist to, such major historical figures as Tughrll 
Beg, Alp Arslan and Nizām al-Mulk, very little 
reliable information about his life and work has come 
to light, From his Diedn we learn only that he was 
a native of Gurgin and that he went to BaghdSd in 
the train of Taghtll Beg in 447/1035. The tadhhiras of 
Dawlat-Shih, Adharbikdill and Rid& Kull Hidiyat 
state that he was a student of Muhammad al-Ghazall 
and a disciple of the poet Süzanj, but Nafisi has 
shown that these statements are fabrications (cf. 
Lugkat-nàma-yi Dihkhudi, s.v.) 

Stylistically, Làmi't was an enthusiastic but un- 
exceptional imitator of the great Ghaznawid court 
poets, "Unsuri, Farrukh! and Manátihri, particularly 
the latter. His poems reflect none of the stylistic 
innovations that may be seen in the works of his 
contemporaries Azrakt and Abu ‘I-Faradj Rani 
fq. in Suppl. 

Bibliography: Làmifls Diudn bas been 
published twice, by Sa'id Nafist in 1319/1941 and 
by Muhammad DabirSiyakl in 1353/1974, both 
times in Tehran. The only studies of his life and 
work are to be found in the introductions to these 
editions, the substance of which is repeated in the 
article on Lami‘l in the Lughat-nama-yi Dihkkudá 
already cited. There is a brief chapter on Lami‘'s 
use of metaphor and simile in Mubammad Rida 
Shaffi-Kadkan's Suwar-é kiyal dar giri 
Pirst, Tehran 1350/1971. (J. W. CumroN) 
LAMI‘, SgavkH Mayon s. OTHMAN m. SALI 

AL-NAKKASH B. ILYAS, a celebrated Ottoman SOfI 
writer and poet of the first half of the roth/r6th 
century. He was born in 877/1472-3 at Bursa, where 
he spent all his life. His grandiather, Nakkash ‘AIL 
Pasha, teacher of Fawrl [21] and one of the great 
painter-carvers (nakkdsh) of his time, had in his 
youth been taken by Timür to Samarkand, where he 
perfected his art; after his return, he contributed 
masterly decorations to the Yeshil Djfimi® and the 
Yeshil Türbe in Bursa. 

As the son of COthmáu Celebi, the deflerdar of 
Sultan Báyazid II's treasury, Lami‘ learnt Arabic 
and Persian, and received an excellent madrasa 
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education from the mellds Akhawayn and Muhammad 
b. Hadidit Hasan-cdde. He aspired to the career of 
a furist and theologian, but his father's death created 
difficulties (preface to Farhdd-ndma, see A. S. Levend, 
Lamif'nin Ferhad ü Şirin'i, in TDAY Belleten 1964, 
Ankara 1965, 87). He seems to have written worldly 
poetry and prose, until he became aware of his 
reference for the mystic path, jariBa, and took as his 
spiritual guide the Nakshband! Shaykh Amir 
Abmad al-Bukharl, who exerted a decisive influence 
on his life. 

Lámiti's success as a writer began when two of his 
works attracted the attention of Sultan Selim I, who 
awarded him a pension of 35 akčes a day, and be- 
stowed on him the revenues from a village. Sultan 
Siileyman, whose accession he celebrated in a chrono- 
gram, kept up this patronage; to his Grand Vizier 
Thrahtm Pasha (4.04, who showed him the greatest 
favour, LAmi* dedicated several of his mathnawis as 
a mark of gratitude. Already in 9x8/r512 Lami was 
able to found a wakf of 4,000 akes. 

‘Occasional complaints over lack of money did not 
go unanswered: Ibrahim Pasha awarded him a sti- 
pend of zo aces daily which Lami needed for the 
education of his children. He had married early and 
had three sons and one daughter; among his descen- 
dants, his son Derwish Mebmed Celebi, known as 
Lem, a mudarris and author of a work on prosody, 
and a grandson known as Lami‘i-zide, are mentioned. 
In his private life, Lami‘t was described as outspoken, 
persistent in his opinions, witty and fond of literary 
jests. He died in 938/1531-2, and was buried in the 
graveyard of the (no longer extant) mosque built by 
his grandfather on the Citadel of Bursa, 

The fact that Lámiti, who never went to court, 
owed his livelihood to Ottoman sultans and one 
Grand Vizier, allows us to surmise that he conformed 
to the expectations of his patrons, Their declared 
aim was to blend the refinement of Persian poetry 
with the vigour of the Turkish style cultivated in. 
Anatolia, while welcoming the best of Eastern 
Turkish poetry. 

Significantly, Lami‘l took as his models two great 
near-contemporary poets of Tlmürid Herat, the 
Persian Djamf [q.v] and his Turkish friend, the 
minister Mir ‘All Shir Nawa’t [g.v], both Naksh- 
bands like himself. 

Tna literary age which restricted any poet, Turkish 
or Persian, to conventional forms (allegory being the 
prevailing fashion), Lami‘ was encouraged by his 
Ottoman patrons to turn his efforts at originality in 
the direction of the themes. Passing by such well- 
worn stories as Layl and Madinün [g.1.] or Yüsuf and 
Zulaykha, Lami concentrated his talent in intro- 
ducing into Turkish literature fresh themes such as 
Sham u parwina, Salamán u Absdl and Haft paykar, 
incidentally preserving two themes that had virtually 
sunk into oblivion in Persian literature: Wis w 
Ramin, for which one of the rare Gurgint [q.v] 
manuscripts could only be found after a long search, 
and Wamik u ‘Adhri, of which the Persian original 
by *Unsuri (¢.0.] is now lost. 

‘Lami developed the mundyara genre and experi- 
mented, as had become customary for poets, with 
Caghatay Turkish. It was Lámi"'s diversity and 
originality, and not only his renderings of works by 
Djimf, which earned him the honorific epithet “the 
Djimt of Ram” 

LämiTs "reasons for writing", sabab-i talif, and 
additions to his translations, are worth a special 
study (cf. Babinger, 264); this would reveal the 
Independent and lively intellect of this writer, whose 


originality was achieved not by breaking out along 
new lines but by fusing new themes with the tra- 
ditional conventions. About thirty of his works are 
known. He wrote elght mathnawis and a great deal 
of other poetry, but is better known for his prose 
works. Viewed chronologically, his major works are 
as follows: (1) The Lat@if-nama, a collection of 
facetious and partly scandalous stories in prose, 
Probably written from the time of his youth and 
continued over the years; the unfinished book, 
which contains valuable information such as that 
on the old poet Shayyád Hamza (see S. Buluç in ŻA, 
.¥.), was completed in 988/1580-r by his son Lem 
(P. N. Boratav in Ph T Fundamenta, ii, 55); — (2) 
Sharh-i dibidja-yi Gulistān (according to the Farhid- 
nama, Limi commented on the whole Gulistén, 
A. S. Levend, op. cit), a commentary on the preface 
to Sa'd's [q.v] "Rose garden", completed in grof 
1504; — (3) Him. u dil, (“Beauty and the heart"), 
a translation in prose of Fattabl’s [q.v.] allegorical 
work, dedicated to Sultan Selim I, studied by 
R. Dvofák, Husn u dil, persische Allegorie von 
Fatidhi aus Nísdpür, Vienna 1889; — (4) Shawithid 
al-nubwwwa ("Distinctive signs of prophecy"), an 
expanded and commented prose translation of the 
treatise of Djamf, completed in 9r5/1509-10, printed 
1293/1876 Istanbul, ed. 1058 Muzaffer Özak; — (s) 
Gay u farghan, ("Ball and bat"), LámiS's first 
mathnawé, for which, inspired by a religious dream, 
he made use of SArifi’s (d. 853/1449) allegorical 
poem, studied by N. Tezcan, Laminin Gay u 
Çevgän mesnevisi, in Omer Asim Aksoy armağanı, 
Ankara 1978, 201-25; — (6) Farhdd-ndma or Farhad 
u Shirin: interestingly enough, Lami used for his 
second mathnawt, written in honour of Selim I, the 
Eastern Turkish version by Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawi't, 
who had introduced radical changes in the old theme, 
especially by replacing Khusraw as hero by Farhad 
[see rARBAD WA-SRIRIN] Limi'i, who undertook the 
work on the request of Fenár [g..] Diamà! al-Din 
Mehmed Shah, who had just acquired a KAamsa by 
Nawa%, claimed only to have altered the style 
(usb), but he made also alterations in the story 
(A. S. Levend, of. ci., 88, 110 .), tr. von Hammer, 
Stuttgart 1812; —(7) 4bsál u Salamdn, his third 
mathnawi, dedicated to Selim 1, is the first Turkish 
treatment of Djami's allegorical work with consider- 
able additions; — (8) Futith al-mudjahidin li-tareih 
Eulüb al-mushahidin ("Conquests of the champions of 
Islam giving rest to the hearts of the spectators 

better known as Tardjama-yi Nafahát al-uns ("Trans- 
lation of the Breath of divine intimacy”), a transla- 
tion of DjamFs Süff biographies with important 
additions on more than thirty Anatolian Süfis, in 
prose, begun in 917/1512 and finished in Radjab 
‘927/April 1521, on the eve of Silleymin's Belgrade 
campaign; the book was printed in Istanbul 1270/ 
1853-4 and 1289/1872; — (9) Sam w parua ("The 
taper and the moth"), his fourth mathnawt, written 
in honour of Süleymán after the conquest of Rhodes 
929/1522, but sent to him later; it seems that LAmiT 
used for this allegorical poem not the accepted 
Persian version of AhII-yi Shirázl, composed in 894/ 
1488-9, but that of a certain Niyact (‘Abd Allah 
Shabustar; G. K. Alpay, Lami Chelebi and his 
teorhs, [see Bibl. 88 ff.), a second-rate author whom 
he need not mention in his preface; — (10) Wamik u 
<4dhrd?, his fifth mathnawi, translated at the request 
of Sultan Sileymin from the no-longer-extant 
Persian version of ‘Unsurl; parts were very freely 
tr. by J. von Hammer, Wawih und Asra, das ist der 
Glihende und die Blüende, Vienna 1833; — (11) 
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Makei Imdm Husayn (“Martyrdom of the Imam 
Husayn”), his sixth mathnawf, for which no specific 
source is named; LAmi reacted here against the 
warnings of some ‘ulam? concerning the recital of 
these martyrdom narratives in public; illustrated 
copies have survived; — (12) Shahrangiz, a poem in 
praise of Bursa in expectation of a visit of Sultan 
Süleymán, published at Bursa 1288/1871-2, tr. 
A. Pfizmaier, Die Verherslichung der Stadt Bursa, 
Vienna 1839;— (13) Mundzara-yi bahar u shit? 
("Controversy between spring and winter”), an 
extensive poem using Bursa and the Keshish Daghl 
as a stage-setting, Istanbul 7299/1873; — (x4) 
Munsk@rat-i makati or Nisdb abbolügha, Larni®’s 
letters; — (15) Mandkib-i Hadrat-i Uways al-Kareni, 
a prose legend; on the few mss., see G. K. Alpay, 
op. cit, B2 no. 9; — (16) Ibref-nümi or "Trat-ndwa. 
("The exemplar") written after the battle of Mohácz. 
(932/1526), a prose work in two parts, legendary 
accounts of holy persons, and stories with moral 
significance; their agreeable literary style procured 
a wide popularity for this work, printed twice in 
1273/1856-7 and 1327/1909; — (17) Sharaf al-insdn, 
("The nobility of man"), perhaps Lami's best- 
known prose work, written in 933/1526-7. The theme, 
the contest of man with the animals, is taken from 
the RasPil Ruan al-safa?; — (18) Wis n Ramin, 
his seventh mathnat#, in honour of Siileyman, ap- 
peared in the same year; LAmi' uses Gurpáni 
critically and changes the tone drastically; "instead. 
of expressing the intensity of human passions, 
Lami tries to amuse end edify. The end of this poem 
is tinged with mystic reflections . .."" (V. Minorsky, 
who had not seen Lámi?'s work, in Vis n Ramin, 
a Parthian romance, in BSOAS, xii [1947], 31-2); — 
(19) his Diwan of about 10,000 verses, compiled in 
1936/1529; — (20) A work on the malinaw? Haft 
paykar ("The seven effigies") based on Hatiff's (9.0.1 
Haft manzar, was interrupted by Lami‘’s death and 
completed by his son-in-law, Rashent-zade. 


Bibliography: On Lami’s life, Sehi, 
Hasht bihisht, Istanbul 1325/r907-8, so; Latin, 
Tadhhira, Istanbul 1314/t896-7, 290-4; “Ashik 


Celebi, facs. Meredith-Owens, London 1971, 108b- 
'ashkóprüzide-Medidi, Istanbul 1269/1852- 
EN Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der Os- 
manischen Dichtkunsi, ii, Pesth 1837, 20 ff. 
Sidjill-i ‘Othman, iv, 86; Othmanl? miPellifieri, 
ii, 492; Gibb, Hist. of Oitoman pociry, iii; Th. 
Menzel, EP art, Lámi't, A, Karahan, art, Lámi't 
in 1A, vii, both with bibliography; A. S. Levend, 
Türk edebiyati larihi, i, Ankara 1973, 84, 87. 
Specimens of texts are in Wickerhauser, 
Chrestomathie, Vienna. 1853; A. S. Levend, Türk 
dilinde gelisme ve sadeleşme evreleri”, Ankara 
1972; F. lz, Eshi türk edebiyatında nesir, Istanbul 
1964; idem, Nazım. i, Istanbul 1966-7; E. Birn- 
baum, The Ottomans and Chagatay literature, in 
CAJ, xx (1977), 157-90. A comprehensive descrip- 
tion of Lami’s works, with reference to the 
manuscripts, is contained in G. K. Alpay, Lami 
Chelebi and his works, in JNES, xxxv (1976), 
73-93, to which should be added N. Tezcan's 
article Lami@nin Güy u Çevgīn mesnevisi (sce 
above). (P. FrenING) 
LAMLAM, a generic name given by mediaeval 
Arabic authors to the animistic African peoples, 
considered to be cannibals, living to the south of the 
Muslim sultanates of the Sudanese zone; other ver- 


sions are Dahdam, Damdam, Iamiam, Limiyyia, 
Namnam and Temiam. 
Al-Mas*üdi (before 356/957) places the Dahdam | 


upstream from Gao and says of them "They fight 
amongst themselves, They eat people. They have a 
paramount king who has other kings uader his 
authority. In his land there is an important fortress 
in which there is an image in the shape of a woman 
which they venerate and to whom they make pil- 
grimages" (tr. in Cuog, Recueil, 61). This passage is 
repeated by al-Bakri (460/1068), who speaks of the 
Damdam, and by al-1drīsī (548/1154), who speaks of 
the Lamiam who are raided by the slave merchants 
of Takrür and Ghana. Ibn Sa*id (before 685/286) 
speaks of, as well as the Lamlam of the west, the 
Damdam to the south of Ethiopia and Nubia, and 
his information is repeated by Abu 'I-Fid?? (721/1321). 
Al-Dirnashki (before 727/r327) mentions the lakes of 
the Tamim and the Damdam, a name also borne by 
a river emptying into the Indian Ocean, and equally 
speaks of the Lamlam to the south of Ghana, Ac- 
cording to al-Umari (before 749/1349), the Dadam 
are a people employing horses and hostile to Mansa 
Misa (Mossi?). Ibn Kheldan (734/1382) and al- 
Makrizt (816/1442) repeat the information of Ibn 
Said about the Damdam invading Ethiopia and 
Nubia. Leo Africanus takes over from al-Makrizi the 
name of Tamim in order to make up a kingdom of 
Temiam, and it is under this form that knowledge 
of it came to European writers of the 16th century, 
such as Marmol 1573, Belleforest 1575 and Anania 
1582 (Tamiam), 

The roth century explorers speak of them mainly 
in the form Yemyer or Niamniam (see Cooley, loc. 
cit., below). 

Bibliography: W. D. Cooley, The Negroland 

of the Arabis... , London 1842, repr. 1966, 111-16; 

J. Cuoa, Recueil des sources arabes concernant 

l'Afrique occidentale du VIII au XVI* s., Paris 

1975 (R. Mauny) 

LAMT, a word of obscure origin which denotes 
the oryx of the Sahara [see manăr). Now the word 
is obsolete and occurs only in a proverbial expression 
inspired by the speed with which it runs: “he runs 
like a fame” (see M. Hadj-Sadok, Description du 
Maghreb et de l'Europe au I1]eIXe siècle Algiers 
1949, 103, n- 159). It is also used in northern Algeria, 
where Beaussier (Dict., s.v.) found it applied to a 
mythical animal which, even though it had only one 
foot, was very swift. 

Arab geographers of the Middle Ages referred 
to tho lamt in association with the tribe of the Lamta 
19:5], who were particularly famous for the shields 
they made from the skin of this animal (darada 
lamiiyya). In this expression, the adjective could just 
as well have been derived from Lamía as from 
lami, so the two terms may only be apparently 
related and the connection may be an arbitrary one, 

The earliest mention of these shields (dara) may 
be found in al-Ya*kübt (K. al-Buldän, 345, tr. Wiet, 
Cairo 1937, 206, n. r), who says simply that they 
were white in colour, or in Ibn al-Fakth al-Hama- 
dbüat (Mubhiagar K. el-Buldán, 81, tr. H. Massé, 
Damascus 1973, 99; ed-tr. Hadj-Sadok, op. land., 
33, 33), who is more explicit. He describes how the 
inhabitants of Anbiya and the Lamta soak them in 
milk for a whole year with the result that “a sabre 
rebounds off them, and if it does manage to penetrate, 
it sticks so hard that no-one can pull it out". Cur- 
ing leather in milk makes shields (not only those 
mace by the Lamta) better than those from India, 
where elephant hide is used. That was the opinion of 
al-Mas‘adi, (Muridi, ili, 18 = § 859). Al-Zubri 
(K. al-Dia*rifi yya, ed. Hadj-Sadok in BEO, Damas- 
cus (r968), $1 314-15, in his description of the Jamf, 
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records that lamjiyye shields were offered to tbe 
kings of the Maghrib and al-Andalus, It is in this 
last country that E. Lévi-Provengal (Hist. Esp. mus., 
iil, 95) says that “the most desirable shields were 
those made from amj leather”. The name of the 
animal was certainly well-known, especially in 
Portuguese; it was called lant, dant, etc. Another 
point is made by al-Bakrl (Description de l'Afrique 
septentrionale, ed.-tr. de Slane, 1965*, 171-231), who 
says that the best (and most expensive) shields were 
made from the hides of old females. The place where 
they were made is said by al-Idrisi (Opus geographi- 
cwm, Naples-Rome iii, 224, ed. H. Pérès, Algiers 
1957, 37) to have been at Nl (see Yāķüt, sx), a 
centre for the Lamia near Joulimini; he says that 
“the Maghribls use them in battle because they are 
light yet solid". More information is provided by the 
Egyptian Ibn Zunbul al-Mabalit (roth/x6th century), 
who also describes the lam (Tuhfat al-mulak, tr. 
E. Fagnan, Extraits inédits relatifs au Maghreb, 
Algiers 1924, 179-80) and says that these shields 
“are special, because holes made by arrows or spears 
close up again by themselves and so they never lose 
their value as defensive weapons”. Leo Africanus 
(Desc. de l'Afrique, tr, Epaulard, Paris 1956, 559, 
see also 452-3) has a paragraph devoted to the lamf, 
and says that in the summer it is easier to catch the 
animal because the heat of the sand affects its 
hooves. As far as the targes (lamtiyya) are concerned, 
he provides more up-to-date information additional 
to the earlier accounts and says: "Nothing except 
bullets from fire-erms can pierce them, but they are 
very costly." 

These defensive arms are probably no longer 
made except for tourists but until recently the 
Touareg (at least, the Touareg nobility who had the 
sole right to carry them) still used them and they 
were “escutcheon-like in shape and significance; the 
decorative motifs have magical qualities associated 
with them." (H. Lhote, Les Towaregs de Hoggar, 
Paris 1944, 325-6, with illustrations; see also H. 
Bissnel, Les Touaregs de l'Ouest, Algiers 1888, 93). 
When P, de Foucauld was writing, the targes of 
Ahaggar had the same name as the animal, the hide 
of which was used to make them, ihm, pl. ihemmen 
( Diet, it, 602-5). 
ibliography: in addition to the sources 

already cited, see P. de Cénival and Th. Monod, 

Description de la côte d'Afrique de Ceuta au Sénégal 

par Valentin Fernandes (1506-7), Paris 1938, 159- 

61, n. 90; G. Ferrand, Tuhfat al-albab, in JA (1925), 

43-4, 245-9; H. Lhote, La chasse ches les Touaregs, 

Paris 1951, 75-82; R. Mauny, Tableau géographique, 

etc, Dakar 1959, 256. (F. Ving) 

LAMTA, a large Berber tribe of the Baránis 
family, Its exact origin does not seem to have been 
known to the Arab and Berber genealogists, who 
simply make them brethren of the Sanbádja, Haskira 
and Gazüla; others give them a Himyarite origin 
like the Hawwara and the Lawáta (q.v). 

The Lamta were one of the nomadic tribes who 
wore a veil (mulaththamün). One section lived on 
the south of the Mzab, between the Massüfa on the 
west and the Targa (Tuareg) on the east; they even 
seem to have extended as far as the Niger. In the 
south of Moroceo, in al-Süs, where there were Lamta 
who led a nomadic life, in company with the Gazüla, 
the Lamta occupied the territory nearest to the 
Atlas. On the coming of the nomadic Arabs of the 
Ma*kil family, the two sections of the Lamta were 
absorbed by the Dhawi Hassin; the remaining 
sections then joined the Shabānät, another Ma*kil 


tribe, to oppose the Gazüla who joined the Dhawi 
Hassan. 

In the territory of the Lamia of al-Sùs at the 
mouth of the Wadi Nal (now Wad Nün) lay the 
commercial town of Nat or Nal of the Lama, the 
first inhabited place one reaches on coming from the 
Sahara, Several Moroccan dynasties have struck 
coins there. 

The jurist Ugg*ag b. Zallà of Sidjilmasa, a pupil 
‘of Aba Cmrán al-Fást (¢.v, in Suppl.], was a member 
of the tribe of Lamta; one of his pupils was ‘Abd 
Allah b. Yasin al-Gazüll, founder of the Almoravid 
empire [sec AL-MURABITON]. 

‘The country of the Lamta was noted for the shields 
made at Nal with the skin of the Jam antelope [g.t.]. 
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LAMTONA (in Leo Africanus: Luntuna or 
Lumtuna), a great Berber tribe belonging to 
the branch of the Sanhádja who led a nomadic life, 
and like other tribes of this branch forming part of 
the Mulaththaman or “wearers of the veil” (see 
rmm]. 

The Lamtüna nomadised over the western Sahara, 
where between the 2nd/8th end sth/szth centuries 
they played a considerable political role. According 
to al-Bakri (459/1067), the region covered by them 
stretched from the lands of Islam (ie. the Maghrib) 
to those of the blacks. This is what this geographer 
says of the Lamtüna's way of life: "They are stran- 
gers to any manual work, to agriculture and even to 
bread, Their riches consist wholly of their herds, They 
live entirely off meat and milk". According to Ibn 
Khaldün (d. 808/1406), the Lamtüna already formed 
a considerable kingdom at the time of the reign of 
‘Abd al-Rabmén al-Dakhil, founder of the amirate of 
Cordova (138-72/756-88). This author plus Ibn Abr 
Zart (d. between 710-20/1310-20) give the names of 
several kings of the Lamtüna from that time on- 
wards. The first of these was a certain Talikakin; 
the period of his power is unknown, but it is very 
probable that he lived towards the middle of the 
ard[8th century, His successor was Tllütàn or Taywa- 
latin b. Tiklän b. Talakikin, who died aged 8o in 
222/8367. He was a great ruler, and if Ibn Abi Zart 
is to be believed, he reigned over all the desert (i.e. all 
the western Sahara), and the territory under his 
control stretched for three month's journey in both 
length and breadth, as far as the borders of the land 
9f the blacks, of whom more than twenty of their 
kings were subject to him. Tilütàn's successor was 
his nephew al-Athir b. Bátin (also called Yalattan) 
who died aged 65 in 237/85t-2, or according to an- 
other source, in 287/900, The fourth king of the 
Lamtüna was Tamim (or Ramim) b. al-Athir who 
reigned over the tribe until 300/a12-r3; he was killed 
by the Sanhádja notables in a rebellion. His death 
heralded a time of troubles which lasted 120 years, 
ie. until ca. 420/1029. 

Tt seems that the state (or rather, the confederation 
of Berber tribes) created by the Lamtüna and which 
endured down to 306/918-19, was actually the state or 
rather confederation called Anbiya by the mediaeval 
Arabic writers, This existed already in the time of the 
astronomer al-Fazarl (ca. 172/788), who locates it as 
between the kingdom of Sildjilmassa (in the western 
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Maghrib) and that of Ghana in the western Sudan. 
We also owe a few details about the Anbiya to Ibn 
al-Faķib al-Hamadháni (ca. 290/903), whose intor- 
mation on Africa goes back to the middle of the 
2ad/Bth century. He relates that “the land of Anbiya 
is part of the Sis al-Aksà (in the extreme south of 
preseat-day Morocco) and extends over seventy 
nights’ march across the plains and deserts”, One 
may further add that the historian and geographer 
al-Ya‘kabi (d. 278/891) says as follows about the 
people of Anbiya; "It is by setting off from Sidiil 
mässa southwards that one arrives in the land of the 
blacks ... It is reached via empty regions and 
deserts stretching for about fifty days’ march. En 
route one meets a people called Anbiya, a part of the 
Sanhádja [who live] in the desert; they have no fixed 
abodes. They veil their faces, according to one of 
their customs. They do not wear a tunie, but cover 
themselves with pieces of cloth. Their food comes 
from camels, and they have no cereals or corn”. On 
al-Yaabr’s evidence, the Anbiya confederatic n was 
not, in the 3rd/oth century, the only great Berber 
power in the western Sahara. Indeed, he mentions 
algo as existing in this desert and on the fringes of 
the land of the blacks a land (or a town) called 
Ghas}, identical with the Awdaghast of the geo- 
Braphers of the 4th-sth/10-17th centuries and situated 
in south-eastern Mauritania, According to al-Ya*übt 
again, there was in this country a king who had no 
religion, who raided into the Jand of the blacks and 
who d numerous 

It seems that the king of Awdaghast contributed to 
the fall of the confederation of the Lamtina (or of 
Anbiya), and it may be in reference to him that Ibn 
Abi Zar speaks when he mentions the revolt of the 
Sanhádja notables against the fourth king of the 
Lamtüna in 306/9x8-z9. Hence the king Tinazwa b. 
Wanghik b. Blzàr or Barüyin b, Wünshik b. Izàr, 
who ruled, according to Iba Khaldin, over the 
Lamtüna and all the Sahara in the stb/roth century, 
in the times of ‘Abd al-Rabmán [II al-Nasir (300-0/ 
912-61) and his son al-Hakam 1l (350-66/061-76), 
belonged to the dynasty of Awdaghast and not to 
that of the Lamtüna. This name Barüyán b. Wänshik 
b. Izār appears merely to be a deformation of that of 
Tin Yaritan b. Wasinū b. Nizar attributed to the 
king of Awdaghast (who reigned between 340/951 
and 350/962) by the geographer al-Bakri. [t is the 
same person who is mentioned by Ibn Hawkal (d. ca. 
378/988) under the name of Tanbaratan b. Isfishar 
and who was his contemporary; he says of him 
"Tanbarütán b. Isfishar ... was at that time king 
of all the Sanhadja ... He governed these last for 
twenty years ... Power belonged to this man's 
family in that tribe from time immemorial” 

It appears that towards the end of the 4th/1oth 
century or at the beginning of the next one, the 
kingdom of Awdaghast was destroyed by the king of 
Ghana, who incorporated its capital (now the ruins 
of Tegdaoust) in his own kingdom, whilst leaving the 
tribe of Lamtüna their freedom, It was at this time, 
at the end of a period of r20 years during which 
“power was divided up amongst the Lamtüna", as 
Ibn Abi Zar‘ says, that there appeared amongst the 
Lamtüna a new king called ‘Abd Allah (or Abū 
‘Ubayd Allah) b. Tifáwt, who brought about a union 
of all the Lamtûna, According to Ibn Abi Zar‘, he 
was a man of religion and piety who made the Pil- 
srimage, He was killed, at the end of three years’ 
reign, during a raid; al-Dakrf calls him Mubammad 
Táreshna and says that he carried on the holy war, 
in the course of which he was killed at a place called 


Karikára (Gangara, the Mandingos) in the land of the 
blacks. Táreshna (or Náresht) al-Lamtūnī seems to 
have reigned between 426 and 429/1049, at the 
head of a confederation of Sanhádje tribes whose 
members included, as well as the Lamiüna, the 
Djudála and perhaps the Massüfa too. 

At the outset, the Lamtüna were pagans, and ac- 
cording to Ibn Khaldan, only became Muslim during 
the 3rd/oth century. But most of the tribe's members 
were only nominally Muslim, apart from the amirs 
and probably a section of the notables, Because of 
this fact, Yahya b. Ibrahim at-Djudall, the successor 
of Naresht (Táreshna) as bead of the Lamtüna 
confederation, decided in the course of his Pilgrimage 
to Mecca, to bring from the Maghrib into the Sahara 
à pious and learned Muslim sayki called ‘Abd 
Allah b, Yasin, who was to work at the conversion 
of the Djudila and Lamtüna to a genuine form of 
Islam. ‘Abd Allah b. Yasin soon discovered that 
most of the people he was working amongst lived in 
ignorance; hence he quickly surrounded himself with 
true believers and declared holy war against the 
infidels of the two tribes, which he managed to 
convert to Islam after several raids. In this way 
came about the origin of the kingdom of the Murá- 
bitün or Almoravids [see AL-MURABITON). 

After the death of Yabyà b. Ibrahim al-Djudàll 
(ca. 434/1042-3), “Abd Allah b, Yasin, by now the 
spiritual head of the new community, appointed as 
his successor the amir Yaby b. (Umar b, Talakakin, 
who reigned until 449/1056-7. Then the lattor's 
brother, Abü Bakr b. ‘Umar, also appointed by ‘Abd 
Allah b. Yasin, reigned over the western Sahara. 
Aba Bakr b. Umar was content to rule over the 
desert and to leave Morocco, whose conquest he 
undertook, to his nephew Ibn Tåshfin. However, 
he kept the title of amir of the Almoravids till his 
death. Apparently, after Aba Dakr's death (he was 
killed in 480/1087 during cnc of his raids against the 
blacks in the western Sudan) the Lamtina still 
retained for some time their supremacy over the 
people of the western Sahara. Towards the middle 
of the 6th/12th century al-Zuhtl speaks of a Yabya b. 
Abl Bakr, amir of the Massüfa (* Lamtüna) who lived 
towards the year 495/1102-3 and who seems to have 
been the son of the amir Abü Bakr b. ‘Umar al- 
Lamtünt During this time there took place the 
conquest of Ghana by the Lamtüna and the conver- 
sion of that city to Islam. Later, the power of the 
Lamiüna grew feebler, but nevertheless, we know, 
thanks to the anonymous author of the Kitab al- 
Istibs@r (ca. $88/r192), that the Lamtina always 
possessed, at this period, an independent king as well 
as their own shayBis. Subsequently, like the Massiifa 
and other Berber tribes of the southwestern Sahara, 
the Lamtüna were compelled to recognise the suprem- 
acy of the Sudanese kings of Mall. If al-Umact 
(743-50]1342-9) is to be believed, the Lamtüna came 
under their control in the first half of the Sth/:4th 
century; however, they still had their own shaykh. 
The later Arabic sources are silent about this people, 
whose importance became at that time almost nil. 

A word should finally be said about the boundaries 
of the Lamtüna territories in the period from the 
2ndj8th to the Sth/14th centuries. Originally, they ex- 
tended, according to al-Bakrl, to the south of the 
mountain of Ayzal (Kedyet Ej Jell or Fort Gouraud 
‘on our maps), occupying all the eastern part of what 
is now Mauritania, as far as the fringes of the Sudan. 
They were separated from the Atlantic by the lands 
nomadised over by the Djudila, who occupied 
western Mauritania and the south-western part of 
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that country (al-Bakrl, Ibn Sa'id) to the north of the 
lower Senegal and as far as the fringes of the Djabal 
al-Lamma¢ (modern Cap Blanc). Towards the middle 
of the sth/1zth century, the Lamtüna occupied the 
Mauritanian Adrar previously inhabited by a non- 
Muslim Berber tribe, They built there a fortress 
called Azukki or Azukki (Azougui near Atar on 
modern maps), which then became their capital and 
a very important stage along the commercial route 
connecting Sigjilmassa with Ghana. From the Mauri- 
tanian Adrar, the lands traversed by the Lamiüna 
stretched as far as the Sudan, more exactly to Tagant. 
In the second half of the sth/rrth century, the 
Lamtüna occupied the district of Nal al-Alssi in the 
south-west of modern Morocco and that of Tázug- 
gaght (Saguict El Hamra on modern maps = 
Sákiya al-hamr?), both of which belonged to the 
tribe in al-Idrisi's tim 
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AL-LAMTONI, ABO BAKR B. “Umar B. TAGLAGIN 
AUSANHADJI, war leader of the Almoravids 
{see AL-MURABITON] and above all, the real founder 
of one of the historic capitals of Morocco, 
Marrakesh (Murrakish (9.v.]). He was the brother of 
Yabya b. ‘Umar who became, at the death of the 
pious hádjdj Vaby& b. Ibrahim al-Gazüli, amir of the 
Berber confederation of Sanhadja nomads of the 
parts of the Sahara bordering on the Atlantic 
(Lamtüna, Gudila and Massüfa). The two brothers 
were the first to rejoin, after his hidjra, the Maliki 
reformer ‘Abd Allāh b. Yasin in his ribéf [Q.V of 
Nā (?), situated on an island or a peninsula of the 
Atlantic coast of modern Mauritania, It was from 
this ribif that the powerful movement which cul- 


minated in the establishment of the Berber Almoravid 
dynasty was launched. 

In 448/1056 Yahya b. ‘Umar was killed fighting 
the infidels in the western Sudan, and the imam ‘Abd 
Allah immediately replaced him, as head of the 
armed forces, by his brother Abü Bakr, who was 
celebrated for his courage, religious enthusiasm and 
experience, The new amir had his position legitimised 
by the people of Sigjilmassa and struck coins of his 
| own, and was then charged with the task of con- 

quering, by word and by sword, the region of the 
Moroccan Atlas, In 449/1057-8 his successful cam- 
paign ended in the capture of the town of Aghmat 
[g.v], the Masmüda capital, With the support behind 
him of this urban centre, at the time one enjoying 
considerable prestige, the mm ‘Abd Allah directed 
his troops against the Barghiawata [y.v.J, the heretics 
of the central Moroccan Atlantic coast region; but 
having injudiciously rushed into the battle, he was 
killed in 451/1059. Aba Bakr now became the sole 
head of the Almoravids; he buried ‘Abd Allah b, 


| Yasin on the spot, went on to crush the Barghawita 


and returned, laden with booty, to Aghmat. There he 
established his centre of power and married the rich 
widow of the former governor of the town, the 
Tunisian lady Zaynab bint lsbük al-Nafzawiyya, 
whose beauty was only equalled by her political 
astuteness. 

Being probably now largely occupied with the 
administering of his native land and of his conquests, 
Abii Bakr at this point gave command of the army to 
his nephew and cousin, Yüsuf b. Tashfin (g.v.}, who 
had come to prominence through his outstanding 
qualities, confirming him in this office and directing 
him to the conquest of northern Morocco. 

However, life in Aghmát became more and more 
difficult for everyone, Both the persons and the 
possessions of the local people suffered from the 
presence of their unpolished conquerors, and these 
latter, as Saharan nomads, felt little at ease within 
the walls which they had conquered but which were 
suffocating them. In the end, Abd Bakr was per- 
suaded to found a new town, one better situated in 
all regards than the double city of Aghmát. Following 
the advice of his expert counsellors, be decided to 
establish the new centre on the actual site of Marra- 
kesh. The process of transfer took place, according 
to the Moroccan historian Ibn al-‘Idharl in his Bayén, 
on 23 Radjab 462/7 May ro7o and not in 1062 as 
indicated by Ibn Abt Zar‘ [qa] in his rather un- 
dependable Rad al-iras. The initial works, 
directed by the amir personally, were concentrated 
on the construction of a kasaba [g.1.), the renowned 
Kasr al-badjar "stone fortress", where the ruler's 
harem, treasury and armoury were deposited in 
safety over the following three months. 

Soon afterwards, on a date which the Baydn fixes 
within Rab! II 462/January 1071, Aba Bakr received 
some alarming news from the desert. In order to 
fly to the aid of his tribe, he left to YOsuf b. Tashfin 
the administration of the Almoravid conquests, the 
town in course of construction, a large part of the 
army and even his wife, who had herself urged him 
to divorce her so that she might, at the end of the 
waiting period required by Muslim law, legally marry 
Yüsuf and give him the benefit of her great experience 
of the Moroccan situation. The great role played by 
women in Almoravid society is of course well-known. 

After having restored order within the desert, Abū 
Bakr did not return to Morocco till 464/1072-3. Well 
aware of what was happening at Marrakesh, he 
prudently installed himself at Aghmát. He had 
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quickly learnt and realised that Yüsui, strongly 
backed by Zaynab, would not give back to him the 
command entrusted to him earlier nor the town of 
Marrakesh, now expanding rapidly. After a pathetic 
interview between the two men, seated together on 
a burnoose in the open countryside, Aba Bakr had 
the sense to accept the very impressive presents 
offered to him, and with his face thus saved, returned 
to the land of his people in order to resume the holy 
war against the infidel blacks. This doughty hero of 
the faith, and founder of one of the great capitals of 
the Islamic world, was killed in 468/r075-6 in the 
massif of Tagant to the north of the Senegal River, 
where his gravestone and epitaph have been found. 

His son Ibrahim then went to Morocco to reclaim 
his father's heritage of leadership, but wise counsels 
of prudence and substantial presents discouraged 
these ambitions and led to his definitive disappear- 
ance from Almoravid history, 
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LAMU, a town, island and archipelago, in 
lat, 2° S, off the Kenya coast, together with Pate 
and Manda islands [g.2.] and some smaller islands, 
probably to be identified with the Pyralaae Islands 
mentioned in the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea of 
ca. A.D. 106 as an established resort of Arab and 
Egyptian sea traders. Nevertheless, the first ar- 
ehaeological evidence found on Manda does not 
antedate the 8th or 9th century A-D., nor on Lamu 
before the r3th century. The first reliable literary 
evidence is that of Ibn Taghribirdi (later oth/ssth 
century), but the Swahili traditional history Khabar 
Lamu, and likewise the Swahili traditional histories 
of Pate, assert that it was founded in 77/695 by 
Syrians sent thither by the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Marwan, and reinforced by a further contingent sent 
by Hárün al-Rashid in 170/786. Although not in 
themselves impossible, there is no contemporary 
literary or archaeological evidence to sustain these 
19th century traditions. Syrian traders are not known 
to have penetrated farther south than the Ethiopian 
ports, and such late traditions are to be regarded 
with the greatest caution, if not scepticism. At the 
end of the oth/rsth century the island and the ad- 
joining landfall are mentioned briefly by the cele- 
brated pilot, Abmad b. Mägjid. 

Ibn Taghribirdi, quoting al-Makrizi, makes only 
the curtest mention. The king is entitled to am- 
bergris found on the beach. There are large banana 
trees, from which a kind of honey is made, and 
various preserves. The town is almost buried under 
the sands. This suggests that in the later oth/1sth 
century the town was in decline, Its fortunes seem to 
be aptly illustrated by a sequence of dedicatory 
inscriptions, all but one in the mosques. The earliest 
is dated 1370-1 A.D.; the next, with a remarkable 
‘wooden minbar unique in eastern Africa, where stone 
alone is used for this purpose, was not built until 


15:112, The 18th century saw the construction of 
four mosques, in 1733, 1753, 1760 and 1797. ln. this 
interval, from ca, 1506 to 1698, the town was under 
nominal Portuguese control, and the first tribute of 
600 mithkals of gold was paid m Venetian mocenigos, 
In 1585 the town acknowledged Turkish suzerainty 
in the person of the Amir ‘Alt Bey, for which the 
Portuguese deposed the sultan in 1587, hanging him 
in Goa on Christmas Day, 1589. Lamu supported the 
Mombasa rising of 163r (see MoMBASA], for which the 
town was punished in 1634. Following another rising 
in 1678, the sultan of Lamu and four other neigh- 
bouring sultans lost their heads, 

Lamu came under the nominal control of ‘Umin 
after the ‘Umani capture of Mombasa in 1698, but 
this was not effectively exercised until 1812-15, in 
which year an inscription dates the building of the 
fort as a residence for the Bà Saidi governor, always. 
a member of the royal family until about rgox (see 
At sü saTo], Under them the town grew considerably 
because of the expansionist trading policy of Sayyid 
Sa‘id of "Umàn and Zanzibar and his successors. 
Lamu was an important centre for trade ia ivory, 
mangrove wood (used universally at this epoch 
throughout southern Arabia for roofing) and, for a 
period, slaves. New mosques were dedicated in 1823, 
1824 (two), 1845, 1849, 1865, 1876, 1877 and 1880-1. 
To the same period we may ascribe the pleasant two- 
and occasionally three-storeyed houses with their 
verandahs (Swa. baraza), which form the greatest part 
of the older town, so reminiscent of southern Arabia, 
but with a distinctive architecture which may be 
called “Zanzibari”. Particularly attractive are their 
doors of carved teak. These and the so-called Lamu 
chests (Swa. sanduku), camphorwood clothes chests, 
used because that wood is resistant to the omni- 
present white ant, were important local manufactures. 
Elaborate beds and chairs, of ebony inlaid with 
ivory, give some indication of the luxury of the 
merchant notables. This is echoed in poetry, and 
especially during the roth century Lamu was cele- 
brated for its numerous Swahili poets and literary 
men (see swan, Literature]. These included 
poetesses, of whom Mwana Kupona was the most 
famous. The poetry is written in the local dialect of 
Swahili, Ki-Amu. During the 1960s J. W. T. Allen 
identified no less than 30,000 pages of Swahili poetry 
in private hands in Lamu town, all in manuscript. 
Of these 10,000 pages have been photographed and 
the record deposited in the University Library, Dar 
es Salaam. It is estimated that as many pages were 
found of Arabic manuscripts, but at the preseat 
these have neither been photographed nor catalogued: 
they remain 2 challenge to the present generation 
of scholars. 

With the growth of Mombasa as a deep-water port, 
the diminution in importance of the mangrove and 
ivory trades, and the disappearance of the slave 
trade, Lamu receded in importance, although 
recently it has achieved a certain popularity as a 
tourist centre. But more than anything it has been 
saved by emerging as the most important Islamic 
religious centre in eastern Africa. The Rübàt al- 
Riyáda, or Madrasat al-Riyáda, also commonly 
called the Mosque College of Lamu, was founded in 
1319/1901-2 by Habib Salih b. Habib ‘Alawi b. 
Habib ‘Abd Allah Djamal al-Layl, the word Habib 
being used as an alternative to Sayyid. Of a well- 
known Hadrami family of sayyids, an ancestor had 
settled at Siu town on the neighbouring Pate island: 
from there another ancestor migrated to the Comoro 
Islands [see Kusir and Pare]. There Habib Salih was 
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born and brought up as a Swahili speaker: although 
his was a learned family, Arabic was not spoken in 
the home. There and from family connections he 
became learned in the religious sciences and in 
traditional Arab medicine, although he never left 
eastern Africa. Migrating from the Comoros to Lamu, 
he began to teach, and soon acquired a band of 
followers. Following quarrels with the more con- 
servative Muslims in the town, and especially because 
of the use of the tambourine to accompany the read- 
ing of the Barzanji maulidi to celebrate the birth of 
the Prophet, Habib Salih first built a hut for use as 
a musatidé, and subsequently the present mosque. 
This became a centre for the dissemination of the 
‘Alawiyya fartka, which soon attracted students 
from neighbouring African peoples, mainly the 
Pokomo, the Galla and the Bajun. By the 19505 the 
influence of the mosque had made itself felt through- 
out the eastern littoral of Kenya and the present 
‘Tanzania, and its pupils could be found teaching in 
numerous small Kur'ánis schools. In eastern Africa, 
all Sunni mosques hold maulidi in honour of the 
Prophet during the month of his birth, the authorities 
in each neighbourhood arranging not to clash with 
each other's celebrations, The most important maw- 
lidi is that of the Ribat al-Riyada, attracting visitors 
from throughout Kenya and Tanzania, even as far 
as the border with Mozambique. Apart from the 
strictly religious ceremonies and the solemn proces- 
sion to Habib Silib's tomb, Africans of different 
tribes also celebrate it with dances that are generally 
frowned upon as impious, if not heretical, by those of 
Arab descent. The tomb itself is ia a flimsy wooden 
hut. If this is surprising, such simplicity in a holy 
tomb has its parallels not only in Tanzania but also 
in al-Shibr, the port through which the potent in- 
fluence of the Hadramawt has chiefly percolated 
into eastern Africa. 

Bibliography: J. W. T. Allen, The Swahili and 
Arabic manuscripts and tapes in the Library of the 
University College, Dar es Salaam, a catalogue, 
Leiden 1970; idem, Tendi, London 1971 (the best 
available edition of the Utendi wa Mwana Kupona); 
(H.]N. Chittick, Discoveries im the Lamu Archi- 
pelago, in Azania, ii (1967), 37-67; T. A. Chumovs- 
ky, Tres Roteiros Desconhecidos de Ahmad ibm- 
 Mádjid, o piloto Arabe de Vasco da Gama, Moscow 
and Leningrad 1957, Portuguese edn. 1959 
L. M. Devic, Le pays des Zendjs, Paris 1883; 
G. S. Freeman-Grenville and B. G. Martin, 
A preliminary handlist of the Arabic inscripiions 
of the Eastern African coast, in JRAS (1973), 98- 
122, esp. 109-110; Hj. Frisk, Le Périfle de la Mer 
Exythrée, Güteberg 1927; J. S. Kirkman, Men and 
‘monuments on the East African coast, 1964, 51-73; 
P. A. Lienhardt, The Mosque College of Lamu and 
its social backeround, in Tanganyika Notes and 
Records, no. 53 (1950), 228-42; A. H. J. Prins, 
Sailing from Lamu, London 1965; C. Sacleux, 
Grammaire de dialectes Swahilis, Paris 1909 (in 
spite of its age, still the clearest account); Shaibu 
Faraji bin Hamed al-Bakarly al-Lamuy, Khabar 
al-Lamu, tr. from Swahili with notes by W. 
Hichens, in Bantu Studies, xii/x (Johannesburg 
1938); C. H. Stigand, The land of Zinj, London 
1913; Justus Strandes, The Portuguese period in 
East Africa, London 1899, Eng. tr. ed. J. S. Kirk- 
man, London 1961, revised edn, Nairobi 1968. 

(G. S. P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE) 
LANBASAR (thus in Rashid al-Din and Mustaw- 
B), popular pronunciation with assimilation Lam(m)a- 
sar < Lambasar, the name of one of the Ismà'Ilr 


fortresses in northwestern Iran taken over 
from a local chief by Hasan-i Sabbil's lieutenant 
and eventual successor Kiya Buzurg-Ummid, ac- 
cording to Djuwayni in 495/rro2 [see ALAMÜT, 
ISMA‘LtY YA). Its stillextensive ruins lie on a site 
sloping at 30', whose surface resembles in shape a 
truncated cone and which measures some 1,500 ftJ 
480 m. by 600 ft/roo m., with easily defensible 
slopes, in the Rüdbar district of the upper Shah- 
Rad, tributary of the Safid-Rad [go] in what was 
the mediaeval region of Daylam (g.J, now in the 
central ustdn of modern Iran. Its precise location is 
30 miles/43 km. north-east of Kazwin and 2 miles 
3 km. north of the village Shahristan-i Bala, on the 
Naym-Rüd stream, in lat. 36° 33° N. and Jong. 
Sc" 13° 30” E. The fortress’s position guarded the 
approaches to Alamüt from the Shah-Rad valley, 
and it was accordingly an important unit in the 
network of Ismāi castles in Daylam. Ia recent 
times, the site and ruins have been visited and 
described by Freya Stark (1931), W. Ivanow (1958) 
and P. J. E. Willey (1960). 

Lanbasar was besieged in vain in 511/117 by the 
forces of the Saldjak sultan Muhammad b. Malik- 
Shah [e]. At the time when the I-Khin Hülegü 
‘overran northern Persia, the last IsmátH Grand 
Master Rukn al-Din Khûr-Shäh submitted to the 
Mongols, and some forty Ismi'lli strongholds passed 
into the invaders’ hands. Lanbasar, however, held 
out against Hülegü's general Dayir-Buka for a year 
after the beginning of 655/1257, and another fortress, 
Girdküh, for considerably later; it was presumably 
after its capture that Lanbasar was abandoned as 
a military centre. 

Bibliography: Le Strange, Lands, 221; F, Stark, 

The valleys of the Assassins, London 1936, 234-81; 

M. G. S. Hodgson, The order of Assassins, The 

Hague 1955, index; W. lvanow, Alamut and 

Lamasar, two mediaeval Ismaili strongholds in Iran. 

An archaeological study, Tehran 1960, 60-74 (with 

plan); P. J. E. Willey, The castles of the Assassins, 

London 1963, 267-79 (with plans); B. Lewis, The 

Assassins, a radical sect in Islam, London 1967, 

index, s.v. Lamasar; D. Krawulsky, fran, das 

Reich der lihüne, cine topographisch-nistorische 

Studie, Wiesbaden. 1978, 276-7, with references to 

the sources (Rashid al-Din, Mustawfi), to which 

should be added the important one of Diuwaynt, 
see index. (C. E. Bosworth) 

LANGA [see LAS ELA, 2 Ethnography). 

LANKORAN (Lenkonax), the chief town 
of the district of the same name in the region 
of Baki, Lenkoran is the Russian pronunciation of 
the name, which was at one time written Langar- 
kunán (“anchorage”), or perhaps Langar-kandn 
("place which pulls out the anchors"), which is 
pronounced Lánkária in Persian and Lankon in 
Tálishi. The ships of the Baki-Enzelt (g.v.) line used 
formerly to call at Lankoran, which has an open road- 
stead, but at 8 miles north-east of the town is the 
island of Sarà, which has an excellent roadstead 
which shelters the ships in bad weather. 

In the district of Lankoran, de Morgan found 
monuments of very great antiquity (dolmens, tombs, 
cases of exposure of bodies in the Mazdacan (?) 
fashion), but it is not known at what period the town 
of Lankoran was founded. Certain statements (cf. 
Ta’rikh-i Alam-árá under the year 940/1533 in Dorn, 
Auszüge, iv, 283; and Shaykh ‘Alt Hazin [about 1725 
AD), Torikh-s Alwdl, ed. Balfour, 157) suggest 
that the capital of Tálish was originally at Astārā; 
towards the end of the 18th century, Lankoran be- 
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came the capital of this khénate, The whole district 
was annexed by the Russians under Peter the Great 
(treaties of 1723 with Tahmasp 1, and 1729 with the 
Afghan Ashraf), but returned to Persia by the treaty 
of 1732. Retaken by Count Zubov in 1796, Lankoran 
was retaken in 18r2 by the Persians who fortified it. 
On 9 Mubarram (‘askard) 1228/1 January 1813, 
Lankoran was taken by storm by General Koilia- 
revski after a brave resistance of the Persians. This 
event hastened the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Gulistan (1813), by which Persia ceded to Russia 
part of Tilish to the north of the river Astárá. From 
1846 Lankoran was the capital of the district. The 
fortress was dismantled in 1865. Since ro2t Lankoran 
has formed part of the Adharbiydjin S.S.R. in 
Soviet Transcaucasia. 

The population of the town, which was 3,970 in 
1867, had reached rr,roo in 1897. The district of 
Lankoran has an area of 5,000 sq. miles and in 
1840 had 30,200 inhabitants and in 1861 99,082. 
Later, the district was reduced to 2,000 sq. miles; 
in spite of this, its population in 1897 was 125,895, 
of whom 46.5% were Azeri Turks, Iranian Talish 
46.2%, Russians 6.9% (in the north) and Armenians 
(0.2%). The district is composed of three zones: to 
the north, an eastern continuation of the steppes of 
Mügháa; to the east, a marshy littoral intersected by 
lagoons and covered with a rich subtropical vegeta- 
tion; whilst to the west are wooded mountains 
running from 5,300 to 7,300 feet above sea-level 
which rise from the Russian frontier, forming the 
boundary with the Persian province of Ardabil, The 
district is rich in forests and had good fishing. 

"The figures for the 1926 and 1931 censuses showed 
little change from the above figures, but by 1073 
the town alone had a population of 42,300. The 
town has a number of schools and colleges, libraries 
and clubs, as well as a museum of local lore. During 
the 1930s, a newspaper was published in Adhar- 
bàydjánt and Talight. The majority of the population 
of the province are Shi, though there are substantial 
Sunni communities in the south. The tomb of Shaykh 
lbrihim Zahid, teacher of Shaykh Saif al-Din, 
eponymous ancestor of the Safawl dynasty, is 
situated a few miles to the south of the town of 
Lankoran. 

‘The chief local industries are associated with the 
processing of agricultural products (tea, fish, vege- 
tables, wine, 
liography: cf. the article rALisu; Zayn al- 

«Aids Shirwáni, Bustn al-siydhat, Tehran 1315, 

s.v. Lankarán; Bérézine, Puteshestviye po Daghes- 

tanu, Kāzān 1849, iii, 113; Semenov, Geogr- 

statist. slovar Ross. imperii, St. Petersburg 1867 

La Grande Encycl. russe (ed. Brockhaus-Efron); 

G. Radde, Reisen an d. persich-russ. Grenze, 

Leipzig 1886; Radde, Talysch, in Pet. Mitt, xxxi 

(1875); J. de Morgan, Mission scientifique, Études. 

glogr., |, 231-89; Etudes archéol., i, 13-125, with an 

archaeological map; N. Y. Marr, Talighi, publ. by 

the Acad. of Sciences, Petrograd r922 (with a 

detailed bibliography); B. Miller, Predvar. ol/el o 

poyerdke v Talisk, Bákü 1926 (mainly linguistic); 

B. V. Miller, Taliskskii yasth, Moscow 1953; BSE, 

Moscow 1973, civ, 330; [English tr.] Great Soviet 

Encyclopaedia, New York-London 1977, xiv, 411. 

(V. Mixoxskv-[L. P. Exweut-Surton). 

LAR and LARIDJAN. Broadly attested outside 
southern Iran, the toponym Lar is applied to a 
characteristic region of northern Iran known 
by the name of Larigjin. Lar itself is the name of a 
watercourse, of its valley and of the pasture-lands 
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which surround it. In different forms and local 
variants, it also refers to other sites or urban 
settlements of the Iranian lands. 

1. The high valley of the Lär. 

‘On the barren slope of the Elburz, not far from the 
conurbation of Tehran, the valley of the Lar con- 
stitutes one of the high points of nomadism. Situated 
at the foot of Mt. Damávand—at 5,678 m (de Plan- 
hol), the highest peak of the Elburz and Iranian 
range—between the valleys of Nor, Karadi, Diadi-i 
Rad and Harz, populated by Gilaki peasants, today 
it supports no permanent settlement. Highly ap- 
preciated over a long period, not only by the nomads 
but also by the neighbouring village communities 
and by members of the royal household, its summer 
pastures have been the object of complex apportion 
ments between these three contenders. Since the 
decade of the rosos, the balance has been largely 
upset in favour of the nomads or semi-nomads, 
threatened in their turn by the process of modern- 
isation. 

Between its source in the vicinity of Kuldm/Kulün-í 
Bastak and the elbow of Pulàr where it changes its 
name to that of Harüz, the Lär takes in the waters 
‘of numerous tributaries (names supplied by Rabino, 
41-2; Karimin, Kasedn, 120-2), It flows between 
mountains which, in the north as in the south, 
rise beyond the 3,000 m. mark; to the south, the peak 
of the Làcküh is at an altitude of 3,901 m. (12,797 
feet according to an American map printed in 1957; 
ibid., 116). On either side of the banks of the Lar, 
the pasture-lands extend over some 6okm. and 
over a breadth of 6 to 7 km. (ibid., 122). The winters 
are long and extremely cold. The altitude does not 
fall below a level of 2,500 m.; even in summer, the 
temperature seldom rises above 24°C. At the eastern. 
extremity of the valley, at Pulür (see Laridjan, 
below), situated at 2,130 m., average temperature 
over the year is 5.5" C., rainfall is 547,7 mm. (Adle, 
chart; 569 mm. according to de Planhol, 23, n. 52, 
after Péguy), 

Near the confluence of the Sefid Ab and the Lar, a 
wall of dry rock blocks the entire valley. Situated, 
close by the so-called caravanserai of Shih ‘Abbas, 
at a crossroads of caravan routes between Tehran 
and the north, in a locality dominated by the ruins 
of Kala-yi Dukhtar, according to oral tradition 
this wall separates two villages (Hourcade, 42 and 
map). Indications of the existence of permanent 
settlement in the valley of the Lar are quite numer- 
ous; besides the remains observed by certain trav- 
ellers (Wells, 2; Von Call-Rosenburg, 121; Stahl, 10), 
there is the oral tradition current among the Heda- 
vand nomads (Brugsch, i, 285, quoted by de Planhol, 
21-2) among the Gilaki villagers of the valley of 
Trà (Hourcade, 42, n. 6) and most notably the 
tradition attested at Láristán as in the villages 
close to the valley of the Lar, according to which, 
under a king of ancient Iran, the villagers of the Lar, 
unable to endure the rigours of the winter, are 
supposed to have emigrated to Lar of the Pars 
(Fasa%, ii, 281 ff.; Kotschy, st). This popular 
tradition should not be regarded as “quite fantastic” 
(de Planhol, zi) since numerous toponyms (Lar, 
Larak, Elburz, Bastak etc.), are current in the north 
as in the south 

Although it is impossible to follow the evolution 
of relations between nomads and settlers until 
after the beginning of the roth century, it seems 
that the settled territory covered a greater area 
then than it does today. According to de Planhol, 
the "wall" across the valley separated nomads from 
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Laridjin (after Rabino) Sub-distvicts:* 1 Amir or Pin Laridjin, 2 Bala Lāridjān, 3 Bikrustay, 
4 Dilàrusták, 5 Valley of the Lar.* on 4 and 5, see our reserves and remarks in the article. 


settlers, Since the decade of the r830s, the encamp- 
ments of the nomads and semi-nomads of the Liar 
have been amply described by travellers, diplomats, 
soldiers etc. These accounts describe to us the sta- 
bility of these tribes (itineraries of migration, places 
of summer pasturing, etc.) of which the majority 
"were transferred to the region of Tehran from the 


18th century onward, for political reasons (Hourcade, 
39). For at least a century, and until quite recently 
(2976), approximately 200,000 head of small livestock 
(sheep and goats) belonging to the nomads of the 
south slope of the Elburz have summered at the Lar. 
But the terms "tribes" and “nomads” are quite 
inappropriate to designate populations whose origins 
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remain obscure. Briefly, one encounters Hediwand 
who speak the Lori language (having arrived in the 
18th century); Koti Arabie speakers (originally 
from Khuzistin?); the “Araba, poor and Persian 
speaking; the Kalmur or Kalhur, Gilaki speakers, 
whose chiefs lived in Tehran (descended from the 
Kalmuk Mongols?); the Persian speaking Pazuki 
("Turks of Khurasin", Kurds 2); other small tribes 
or diverse groups: Turks (Sayl Sepur, ‘A’ Mansür, 
Kalai, shepherds of the Turkish villages of Rüda- 
han); Kurds; “great nomads” (‘AI Kai, Gilaki 
speakers; Hasanlu, Turkish speakers; Sangsact, 
who speak an Iranian dialect from the North-West); 
numerous details on these tribes (number of tents, 
migrations, summer pasturing etc.) in Hourcade, 
4off.; de Planhol, 33 ff.; Hourcade and Tual, 23. 

‘The use of Turco-Mongo! terminology in nomadism 
reflects the acceleration of the process of bedouinisa- 
tion in the region following the Mongol invasion. 
‘The term yüri refers to the tent as well as to encamp- 
ments (Stack, i, 98) or pastures and summer settle- 
ments (Rabino, 115). The summer pasturing (vaylák) 
of the Lar was frequented by the Il-Khánids, the 
Timürids, the Safawids and the Kadjirs. Under 
Nasir al-Din Shh (1848-96), the pastures were 
grazed in summer by horses from the Sháh's stables 
(de Planhol, 22), He often set up his summer camp 
there, to be followed by all the dignitaries and their 
families, military men, ambassadors (numerous 
references to the camp of Lar in the diplomatic 
archives in Loudon, Paris etc., in the stories told by 
travellers, soldiers, sportsmen, etc). Under the 
Pahlavis (1925-79), the pastures to the west and 
south cf Damáwand remained for the most part the 
property of the crown or of public services (national 
education, army, agriculture, etc.), who leased them 
to the nomads. 

‘While profiting from the decline of sedentary 
mountain life, nomadism has recently suffered the 
impact of the expansion of the Tehran conurbation. 
Semi-nomadic groups adapted with varying degrees 
of success to the re-organisation of the milk and 
meat markets, becoming the salaried shepherds of 
large societies, “city-dwelling" nomads or villagers. 
But the trend towards sedentary living, utilisation 
of the motor-car, etc. have modified migratory 
practices, In some cases, nomadism has been re- 
placed by pastoral migrations of the Alpine type 
(Hourcade, 44-5). Other factors have contributed 
to the decline of nomadism. The development of 
tourism and of sporting activities (mountaineering, 
trout fishing, also practised by the nomads, spa 
facilities and ski-ing activities in neighbouring arcas) 
has led to the creation of cottage-industries and of 
construction projects; inevitable measures for the 
protection of the eavironment have brought about 
the extension of natura! reserves to the detriment 
of the pasture-lands. But it is the construction of the 
dam of the Lar, designed to improve the water- 
resources of Tehran, which has had the profoundest 
impact on nomadism. With its foundations laid in 
1975, this huge dam (ros m. in height; 1,000 m. 
Jong; reservoir of 30 square km. containing 960 
million cubic m. of water) was due to become opera- 
tional in 1980. Ecological constraints particularly 
the erosion of the banks and terraces as a result of 
over-grazing—brought about the expulsion of the 
nomads from 1976 onward (ibid., 45 {.). The aban- 
donment cf major industrialisation projects should 
in principle favour the renewal of the traditional eco- 
nomy and of nomadism which had been tending to- 
wards modernisation and self-destruction (ibid., 471.) 


Rivalries between the nomads, the villagers and 
the state over the appropriation of pasture-lands 
are reflected on the administrative level, Originally 
belonging to the Ustin-i Markazl (babhsh of Aldie, 
shahristān of Tibrin: DG, i, 196), the Lar has seen 
its southern area attached to the villages of the 
southera slope (Ustàn-i Markazi) and the rest shared 
between the dilistin of Nor and Laridjan (Ustan-i 
Mazandaran), the properties of the crown and the 
state lying between these two spheres of ownership 
(Hourcade, 38). Until the roth century, its history 
is intermingled with that of Laridjan (see below), of 
which it often forms an integral part. 
2. Lartdjan 
Geographical setting. Larigjan takes its name 
from the Lar (see above), a perennial river which 
flows down the southern flank of the Damawand and 
constitutes the principal branch of the headwaters 
of the Haraz, The change of name takes place 
towards the elbow of Puiür where the Haráz is 
swollen by the addition of the Deliċāy; in places 
where it crosses inhabited territory, the river is 
called Ghazin-tay (from the Turkish “river which 
bores", according to de Planhol, 17, n. x3; perhaps 
also in memory of the [l-Khān Gházán; see below). 
Constituted of volcenic rocks thrown up in the 
Pliocene and Quaternary periods (clear trachytes 
and coloured andesites), the cone of Mt. Damawand 
(400 kmi*.) offers on its eastern slope—dissected by 
the Hardz and its tributaries and a multiplicity of 
deep valieys—conditions more favourable to human 
settlement than exist on its western slope, which is 
made up of a compact and inhospitable mass of 
andesites. The high valley of the Lar does not fall 
below a level of 2,500 m., although the more deeply 
excavated valleys descend towards a level of 1,300 m., 
the furthest limit of permanent settlement currently 
being in the region of 2,300-2,400 m. On the eastern 
periphery, the soi! produced by the decomposition 
of volcanic deposits engenders a stretch cf fertile 
and well-watered ground. These natural conditions 
explain the human dissymmetry of this volcanic 
massif, which gives to Läridjān its physical shape 
i uality (de Planhol, 17 ff; on the 
morphology and physical geography of the Dama- 
vand, see P. Bout, M. Derruau, J. Dresch and Ch. P. 
Péguy, in Mémoires et Documents, viii, CNRS, Paris 
1961, 3983; see also CHI, i, 44 fi., 189, 415). 
Socio-economic outline. A remnant of one 
of the most ancient provincial nuclei of northern 
Iran, Larigjin is characterised by an exceptional 
deasity of villages, in contrast to the remarkable 
void existing upstream of the Lar towards Pulür 
as well as in the down-stream valley, on the Caspian 
side. Life in the settled areas, in the main valley, 
is closely linked to that of the high pasturages of 
the Lar and of Liridjan. The traditional equilibrium 
is based on a minute system of balance between 
intensive agricultural exploitation of tiny plots, 
the pastoral life and complementary resources 
supplied by the winter emigration (on land use and 
irrigated and pluvial cultivation—corn, barley, 
lucerno, vegetables etc.—the agrarian structure 
and rustic landscape, the pastoral life and exploita- 
tion of the mountain—raising of small and large 
livestock—see de Planhol, 22-8; also Hourcade 
and Tua), 34 {f.). "The rigours of the climate and the 
lack of winter resources are the cause of the significant 
migrations. In winter, only the peasantry and the 
stock-breeders remain on the mountain. Some farmers 
possess arable land on the Caspian plains. Traders 
and artisans (manufacturers of felt) traditionally 
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emigrated towards the Caspian. Conversely, the 
people of the plain of Amul used to spend the winter 
on the Lar, Some important resources were drawn 
from the transit of merchandise and from mule- 
traffic along the traditional highway axes: the Haráz 
valley route (Tehran-Amul by way of the col of 
Imam-zida Hashim); the route of Nor and Kudjür 
through Aídie, via the valley of the Lar (Hourcade 
and Tual, 25 f). 

Having witnessed an expansion at the beginning 
of the century, sedentary rustic life has experienced 
à constant decline as a result of this migration 
towards the Caspian and towards Tehran, a new 
focus of attraction, In the decade of the 19305, 
new migratory patterns are seen to emerge; in ever 
increasing numbers, the nomads establish themselves 
in the high altitude cultivated lands abandoned 
by the villagers (de Planhol, 32 {.|. The improvement 
of roads, the reorganisation of the production and 
marketing of dairy and meat products, have trans- 
formed the pastoral life and nomadism (see above). 
The tourist excursions undertaken by a great many 
city-dwellers are capable of "rendering marginal" 
the migrations of villagers. Centres of seasonal 
commerce have been established along the major 
routes (Hourcade and Tual, 29 f. 

‘The uneven settlement of the land and the social 
contrasts are reflected in the appearance of dwellings 
(large houses belonging to farmersjstock-breeders; 
the small houses of the emigrants; more recently, 
summer resort chalets). Cave-dwelling is an ancient 
practice; caverns exeavated in the calcareous rock 
are currently used for sheltering live-stock and fodder 
(de Planhol, 26, nn. 55, $6). Study of the system of 
‘ownership reveals a predominance of small properties. 
Quite complex contrasts exist between small-holders 
and exploitative farmers/stockbreeders. Although the 
standard of living is fairly low, it is possible to regard 
Larigjan as "a rural democracy, with a hierarchy, 
but without glaring inequalities" (de Planhol, 29 £). 

Laridjan is tke point of departure for the ascent 
of Damàwand [g.v] (Dumawand/Dunbawand/Duba- 
wand, etc.), a mountain which plays a significant 
role in the myths and legends of Iran (Ibn Isfandiyar, 
tr, Browne, index; Schwarz, 785 ff), and in local 
folklore (Minorsky, Ldr, in E1"), Nasir-i Khusraw 
(sth/rrth century) relates that sulphur extracted 
from the crater was wrapped in tbe skins of cattle 
which were then rolled down the slopes (Safar-ndma, 
ed. Dabi-Siyákl, Tehran 1344/1965, 7). Ibn Is- 
fandiyar (writing in 613/1216) describes following 
the Firdaws al-bikiat—how the ascent could be 
made ia two days, starting from the village of Ask 
i, 82-3; tr. 35-6). In the roth century, two scientific. 
ascenís were made within a few days of each other 
in September 1837 (W. Taylour Thomson and E. 
d'Arcy Todd); subsequently, it became fashionable 
for Europeans (travellers, diplomats, explorers, 
mountaineers, etc.) to make expeditions to Mt. 
Damawand (de Planhol, 19 (f.). Ascent by the north 
face being something of an exercise for experienced 
climbers, it is more easily accomplished by the south 
face starting from the village of Rayna/Reine (to the 
south-east, 2,200 m.in altitude) with theaid of mule- 
drivers well acquainted with the mountain (see de 
Planhol, in Iran, Nagel's Guide, Geneva 1973, 128-9), 

As warriors of repute, the Lāridjānis have had 
occasion to defend their territory or to support the 
claims of local chieftains. After having fought against 
the Küdjárs, they supplied them with appreciable 


help in the maintenance of order in the north as | 


well as in the south of Iran (see below). 


Administrative framework and demo- 
graphy. Although Laridjan has been able to extend 
its influence over the neighbouring regions, its 
borders have changed little in the course of time. 
They have probably not gone beyond those that it 
had in the Kadjar period, This is how Rabino 
defines them (114-15, with the names of villages 
and pasturages; names given here in parentheses are 
those of the main places of permanent settlement): 

(a) Amici or Pain Laridjan (Shahandasht, Shan- 
guldih) 

(b) Bala Larigjan (Ask, Ab-i garm, Gayna, Gazna, 
Gazinak, Tri, Malar, Lissim, Nava, Niyàk, Puli 
Rayna) 

(c) Bihrusták (Baydjan, Nawsar/Nassar) 

(d) Dilacustak (Fira, Hádidil Dili, Kahe-rdd/ 
Kuhrüd/Kārů, Kurf, Nándal/Nunnel, Tihna/Tina 

(e) The valley of the Lar; besides the caravanserais 
of Surkhak, Bastak and Sefid Ab on the road from 
Tehran to the Nir via Laghkarak, there are no 
pasturages (see Hourcade, chart of the summering- 
sites of the Lar). 

Although Dilarustak, on the northern slope of 
the Damawand, has been capable of definition as 
“a separate regional subdivision" (de Planhol, 17), 
itis historically a part of Laridjan, With the exception 
of the valley of the Lar—which now depends to a 
large extent on the Ustan-i Markazl (see above)— 
Laridjan has preserved its other administrative 
divisions (see below). 

The demographic evolution of the region is hard 
to trace. Having apparently benefited from the 
development of Mázandarán in the Safawid era, the 
Population of the region seems to have declined in 
the 18th century. The improvement and then the 
decline of the 19th century is reflected in the popu- 
lation of the regional centre, Ask; 1,000 to 1,500 
houses ín 1557 (d'Arcy Todd); 2,000 in 1860 
(Brugsch); soo in 1874 (Napier). Recent information 
indicates a decline at Ask (approximately 700 i 
habitants in 1950, 424 in 1956) and a relative ex- 
pansion at Rayna (200 houses in 1874 (Napier), 400 
in 1958 (de Planhol) ). 

Attached to the Ustin-i Mazandaran, Laridjan 
constitutes a bakhsh of the shahristén of Amul. It is 
divided into four dihistans, as follows (DG, iii, 265; 
data from about the year 1959]: 


dihistán inhabited places inhabitants 
Bala Laridjan 18 7500 
Bihrustak 7 p 
Amiri 10 2000 
Dilarustiile 10 1500 


The censuses of 1956, 1966 and 1976 indicate a 
demographic decline, the inhabitants being pro- 
gressively less numerous than the migrants (see 
Hourcade and Tual, 16 ff.). 

Historical evolution. The toponym Laridjin 
is quite widely attested in Islamic sources. It derives 
from Lárig: Lar + ig (a suffix which, in Pahlavi, 
serves to form adjectives of relation; however, its 
use in proper names in Pahlavi remains problemati- 
cal: see Ph, Gignoux, in Pad ndm-i yasdin, 63 f.) 
It should therefore be written with a long i although, 
as in the case of Lahfdjan, both ancient and modern 
authors mest frequently write it with a short i 
The use of Pahlavi, especially in coinage, epigraphy, 
seals, etc. was maintained for 2 long period in the 
Caspian region (on the Arabo-Sásanid coinages of Ta- 
baristin, see R. Curiel in Pad nām-i yasddn, 151-8). 

‘The precise localisation of the urban settlement or 
the district known in ancient times by this name 
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remains uncertain. Its origin is lost in the myths 
and legends of ancient Iran which cannot easily 
be explcited from a historical point of view. Briefly, 
“Laridjfa is the most ancient region of Tabaristán. 
Firidán (ie, Thraetona/Fréton) was born in the 'vill- 
age’ (dika, which can have a broader sense) of War 
which is the principal town (kasaba) of this region 
(rdhiyat) and where the cathedral mosque (Jjdmi*) 
and the oratory (wwsalli) are situated" (Ibn Is- 
fandiyár, i, 57). Waraka for War is an incorrect 
reading by Browne (tr. of Ibn Isfandiyar, 3), foll- 
owed by Rabino, 4o; Minorsky, art. Lar in EN 
(who identifies Waraka/Warak/Varena with the 
village of Wana in Lāridjān); de Planhol, 20, etc. 
According to Amuli (33), the birth-place of Firidàn 
is Läridjän, hasaba of the region of the same name. 
According to Mar‘asht (TT, 4), Gurgin MIlád, the 
founder" of Gurgán, possessed the region of Ray: 
| winter, his kidd [qu] was at Karadi RAd, 
in summer his yayld& was at Lar (TT, 4; on Lari 
Kasriin, see below). More easily identifiable is Shalab/ 
CalabjCalaw, at Dilarustak, at the northern foot of 
the Dunbavand/Damawand, an area of rich pastura- 
ges where Firldin was brought up, went hunting 
mounted on a cow and devoted himself to training 
oxen as saddle-animals, and whence he set out to 
conquer ‘Irak (Ibn Isfandiyir, i, 57 ff.; according to 
de Planhol (20, n. 34), there is in this myth an echo 
of the ancient mountain practice of riding oxen 

‘The fact that Larigjan designates sometimes an 
urban settlement, sometimes a district, does nothing 
to faciliatate the toponymic study of the region. 
Laridjan is the mountainous frontier zone where the 
Harhaz flows (Hudüd, 77). Probably because of the 
fairly late Islamisationof the region (by the ‘Alids), Lä- 
ridiànis rarely mentioned by geographers who wrote 
Arabic, In addition, their works contain ambiguities. 
Thus Larie (supposedly the ancient form of Laridi), 
named as a village or a district of Tabaristán (Mar- 
quart, 127, £35) is not the present day La 
(on Lariz and Marquart's interpretation, cf, below, 3). 

According to Yakit (iv, 340-1) “Laridjan is a 
small town (bulayda) between Ray and Amol in 
Tabaristin; it lies at a distance of 18 farsakhs from 
each of these two towns; it is protected by a fortress 
often mentioned in the chronicles of the Buwayhids 
and of Daylam”, Villages, fortified points, places 
allegedly situated in Larigjan are mentioned by 
various sources. The village of Tra is mentioned 
under the name of Bara/Yara (al-Istakhri, 2r0; Ibn. 
Hawkal, 271, quoted by Schwarz, 789; does this 
refer to Ira near Ask, or to an ancient permanent 
village to the south of the valley of the Lär (see 
above); Ask (Ibn Isfandiyar, i, 83); Fulül, Fulüli 
Larlajan, Kalfa-yi Fulal (Martashi, TT, 116; TG, 
284); Kal'a-i Lawandar (near Rayna) (Mar‘ashi, 
TT, 213-14); the kala or the urban settlement of 
Kuhrüd/Kahrüd/KarüKarüd (Amüll, 135; Iba 
Isfandiyar, ii, 78, 99; Mar‘asht, TT, 54, 213). This 
or the hal'as of Lar, without further definition, are 
also mentioned (Ibn Isfandiyür, i, 297-9; Amull, x 
Mar‘ashl, TT, 212). In the Sasanid period, Laridjan 
must have formed part of the Padashkhargar, 
of which the sovereign was Mah gushnasp (or 
Djushnasfshah) at the end of the Arsacid period. 
Subsequently, this region belonged to the Sasánid 
Kawad, then to his son Kawits, Later it came under 
the control of the Sásánid family of the Karinids 
[ge] (Marquart, r30ff.; Karimén, Kagrán, ii, 632). 
In a broad sense, Kühi Karin or DjibiLi ‘Karin 
designated the eastern Elburz, According to Rabino 
(2), it included present-day Liridjin, the Sawad 


Koh and the Hazir-djarb. But according to the 
Dahan numā, the Djibili Karin is also called 
Djibali Ronangj/Rana (Rayan) and the Dunbáwandf 
Damáwand does not form a part of this mountain 
(Mubammad b. Nadjib Bakrin, Djahān-numā, ed. 
Tehran 1342/1963, 58). At the time of the Arab in- 
vasion, the situation in the region is unclear, es- 
pecially as regards the Lär [valley of the Lir), the 
southern limit of Larldjln, where ancient occupation 
is attested most notably by the presence of remains 
of sanctuaries dedicated, it is said, to Nabfd/Anahita 
(Karimin, op.cit, 189, 632). The mountainous 
region to the north of the Ray was called Kasrin 
(Kahsarin), and was divided into Kasráni dakhil 
(or Kagran-| darüni) and Kasrán-i birüni (Karimàn, 
ef.cib, zti, with reference to al-istakhri, Ibn 
Hawkal, al-Mukaddasl, Zakariyà al-Kazwinl, Yàküt, 
etc). The Lär presumably belonged to the Kagrin-i 
dakhil, Lari Kasran is found in various sources 
(Ibn Istandiyar, i, 56; Marfasbl, TT, rrz, 124; 
Amull, 182 f., etc). But reference to Lär ù Kasràn 
(eg. Ibn Isfandiyar, i, 223) is also found, which 
gives grounds for supposing that one part of the Lar 
belonged to Kasrán and the other part to Larigjan. 
Furthermore, the mountains to the north-west of the 
Lar whose waterways flow towards the north, form 
part of the Rad-bar-i Kasran (Kariman, op. cit., 
20). It also appears that the Lar, endowed with 
at least one fortress, at times exercised a certain 
independence between Laridjan, Lawasin and 
Kasrün. It may also be noted that—at least on the 
geographical level—the mountains of Rayin formed 
a frontier with the mountains of Ray (Ibn al-Fakih, 
304, and Toa Hawkal, Sürat al-ard, 320, quoted by 
Karimān, op. cit, 18). 

At the time of the conquest of Ray (which al- 
Tabari locates in 22/643), the Masmughàn (Masi 
Mughia, Grand Master of the Magi) who exercised 
jurisdiction over Dunbawand, Khuwür, Lāriz and 
Shirriz, agreed conditionally to the payment of 
the djizya and kkaradi (Kariman, RB, il, 487, after 
al-Tabari and Ibn al-Athir). According to H. Kariman 
(Kasrān, i, 71 tf), the north of Kasran and a part of 
Láridjáu were in the hands of the Masmugh’n, but 
this is not stated clearly in the sources. The posses- 
sions of the Masmughán were conquered by Aba 
Muslim in 131/748 (Marquart, 127, after Ibn al-Athir). 

In the absence of indications in the sources which 
would permit an appraisal of the economic worth of 
the region, it may be said that, in mediaeval Iran, 
Láridjn exercised—as a result of its geographical 
position—control over a military, commercial and 
pastoral route, ie, the Ray-Amul axis towards the 
Caspian Sea and the transversal routes towards 
Kümis and Khurisin via Firürküh to the east, 
towards Kazwin and Adharbaydjan to the west. 
A highway also connects Arim, in the Hazar-djarib, 
to Lirigjin (Rabino, r15). Other transversal routes 
were added later (see below), This function would 
presuppose the existence of a stable local power. 
The latter was exercised by governors usually 
bearing the title of marsbdn (the term Laridjan 
Seems also to have had a patronymic connotation). 
Ibn Isfandiyar supplies us with a list of these mars- 
‘bans beginning with Fadi b. al-Marzubán in 252/866 
(the list has been partially reconstructed by Rabino, 
147, up to the 7th/r3th century). In the final third 
of the 3rdjth century, Sahi b. al-Marzubàn con- 
structed across Lárldjin the route which, in earlier 
times, had been impracticable both in winter and 
in summer, and he took steps to ensure its security 
(Ion Isfendiyár, i, 122). 
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Like other chieftains of Tabaristin, the governors 
of Läridjān accorded a warm welcome to the ‘Alids. 
The chieftains of Liridjin and of Kasrin rallied 
to the support of the brother of Hasan b. Zayd 
known as al-Di'i al-Saghir (Ibn Isfandiyir, i, 233; 
Moz'oshl, TT, 132]. In 272/885-6, the dài Mubammad 
b. Zayd, brother of Hasan b. Zayd, attempted to 
take possession of Ray; on being defeated, he sought 
refuge in Laridjin (Ibn Isfandiyár, i, 252; Ibn al- 
Athir, vi, 59). In the Saldiül period, the phase of 
disorder which followed the deaths of Nizàm al- 
Mulk and of Malik Shih (485/1092) had an effect 
on Lürdjàn. Having ordered his governors of 
Láridjin, of Rayan and of Amui to help him in 
the fight against the Isma‘llis, Muhammad b. Malik 
Shah nominated as governor of Ray and of a vast 
area, including Laridjan, his young son Malik 
Abmad, whom he entrusted to the care of an amir 
named Sunghür-i Kuéik. This Saldj0k policy, aimed 
at maintaining control of pro-Shi'T regions, spread 
consternation among the Bawandid Ispahbads (Ibn 
Isfandiyar, iii, 38). Nevertheless, Laridjin benefited 
—as did other regions of Iran before the Mongol 
ravages—from the decline of Saldjük power. After 
à period of conflict with the Ispahbad Shah Gházi 
Rustam I Bawandi (54-58/1140-63) (see Ibn Isfand- 
iyür, iii, 77; Amuli, 126), Manü&ihr, marsban of 
Larigién, turned Kal‘a Kubrid (in the down-stream 
area, later known by various names, including 
Kard/Kartd) into a place so prosperous that people 
of all professions, natives of India, of Egypt and of 
Syria, came and settled there (Ibn Isfandiyar, ii, 
77 fl., 99); this kala was destroyed in 783/1381-2 and 
later rebuilt (Mar*ashi, TT, 213 ff.). Other fortified 
points are mentioned. The &al'a of Larigjan (without 
further definition) is named in connection with 
various events {Ibn Isfandiyar, i, 297, 209; Amull, 
09); Mar'asht mentions the gala of Fulül (TT, 19). 
Manuéihr allied himself, with other chieftains of 
Tabaristin, to Shih Ghazi Rustam Bawandl; his 
troops formed a part of the army which conquered 
Bistiim/Bastim and Dámghin (Ibn Isfandiyir, ii 
94; Mar‘asht, TT, ro; Amuli, r3t). 

Abū Harb, the eldest son of Manutihr, was a 
violent and irreligious man. He killed his father and 
his brothers (through trickery), renewed the alliance 
with Shih Ghāz! Rustam, and fought alongside 
him against the ustundár Kay Kawis; after having 
been defeated, the latter went to war against the 
rebel Garshásf. At the last military parade conducted 
by Shah Ghüzl Rustam, Aba Harb was among his 
army commanders (Ibn Isfandiyar, iii, 99 ff; 
Mar ash TT, 22-3). Eventually, the people ol 
Laridjan lost patience with Abū Harb and his mis- 
deeds, and killed him. His one-year-old son, Kinkh "ar 
or Kina-khar (Le. Avenger") was put into power 
by ‘All Láridjan], the commander of Aba Harb's 
army and of that of his father Manuéihr. «AIT Larl- 
djüni appointed himself atzbeg and towards the end 
of his career he collaborated at Ray with the Saldjdk 
aldbeg lldegiz [sce moERIz] in carrying off "the 
treasures" of Liridjin (Ibn Isfandiyár, iil, rro-rr; 
Marashi, TT, 107). The Láridjnls rallied to the 
cause of the ispahbad “Ald? al-Dawla Hesan (surnamed 
“al-Malik alShahid", 558-67/1163-71), maternal 
uncle of KInkh var. Shah Ghaai Rustam 1 and ‘Als? al- 
Dawla controlled Kasran, and, especially after the 
misconduct of Abt Harb, Laridjan had practically 
lest its independence. Furthermore, "Amir Larldjant” 
incited the Saldjük atdbeg to recapture from ‘ALi? al- 
Dawla the wilayal-i Laridjan “which had always 
been a part of “Irak” (Ibn Isfandiyár, ili, 112). Un- 


der the işpahbad Kusám al-Dawla Shah Ardashir, a 
sizable portion of Larldjfin formed part of the "'darün 
Tamisha” (ibid, 124). Husim al-Dawla entrusted 
the government (sardéri) of Litidjan to the ispahkbad 
Abū Dja"tar Asarb (Mar‘asht, TT, 110). 

At the turn of the 6th-7th/reth-x3th centuries, the 
history of the region is poorly attested; the chronicles 
mention numerous journeys that passed through 
Laridjta, of which the Aaa also constituted a 
refuge (for example for the mother, the wives and 
the children of Djatal al-Din Muhammad Khvárazm- 
Shah when he fled before the armies of Čingiz Khan: 
see Djuwaynl, Td*riàh-i Diahtn-2ushd, ed. KazwInl, 
GMS, xvi, ii, London 1916, 199). The relations 
between the Laridjinls and the Isma'fiis (energeti- 
cally fought by Shah GhàzI Rustam I) and, in general, 
the politico-religious situation in the region on the 
eve of the Mongol invasion, remain obscure. It may 
also be noted that, according to Mustawfi, the Aal‘a 
of Lar was included among the Isma‘Tll fortresses 
conquered by Halaga Khan in 654/1256 (Td"ribhi 
guzida, ed. Naw, Tehran 1339/1960, 527). 

Following the Mongol invasion, the weakening 
of local powers resulted in the loss to Laridjan of 
pert of its strategie importance [later Saldjük, 
Mongol and Timürid sources refer to the region by 
the name viláyat-i Lār). It is, however, unknown to 
what extent the presence of the Mongols, experienced 
in operating in high-altitude areas, and the extension 
of nomadisin which ruined the neighbouring districts, 
affected Laridjan (on these problems, see J, Aubin, 
Réseau pastoral «t réscau caravanier, in Le Monde 
iranien d l'Islam, i, Paris-Geneva 1971, 105-30, at 
116 ff.). It seems that the pasturages of the Lar were 
appreciated by the Il-Khans. Arghün Khan "had 
caused a fine palace (kishk-i Ilf) to be built at the 
summer resort of Lar, at the foot of Mount Dama- 
wand; this place is now known by the name of 
Küshk-i Arghün" (Rashid al-Din, iii, 229). This 
was no doubt the place where Gházán Khan solemnly 
adopted the Muslim faith in Sha*ban 694/June 1205 
(at least, this is the version given by some authors: 
d'Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, Amsterdam 1852, 
iv, r3r-2; “Abbâs Ikbal, T#rikgh-i Mughul, Tehran 
2536/1977, 256; J. A. Boyle, in CHI, v, 378). But 
details as to the site, the date, the number of Mongols 
converted on this occasion, otc, remain poorly 
defined in the sources, According to the leading 
chroniclers, it was at Firüz Kah that, following the 
advice of his amir Nawrüz, Ghàzán Kin was con- 
verted to Islam at the beginning of Sha'bin 694/mid- 
June 1295 in the presenco of the gayAh Sade al-Din 
Tbrahim (Rashid al-Din, Djimi* al-tawdrikh, ed. 
Alizade, Baku 1957, ili, 296 ff.; Wagsal, Tart, 
Tehran 1338/1959, 316-17, Kh*ánd-Amlr, Habib al- 
siyar, Tehran 13331954, ii, r44; Mir-Khvànd, 
Rawdat al-safi?, Tehran 1339/1960, v, 380). According 
to local tradition, it was in the valley of the Lar, 
at Küshici Arghün, that this conversion took place 
(Feuvrier, 230). It may also be noted that on numer- 
ous occasions Ghāzān Khan frequented the "'Y ylk-i 
Damáwand" (see Rashid al-Din, Ta?rikj-i Rashidi, 
ed. K, Jahn, GMS, London 1940, index). 

The Timarids also thought highly of the pasture- 
lands of the Lar. It was in the valley of the Lär 
that the Spanish ambassador Clavijo came, in June- 
July x404, to visit the son-in-law of Timür, Sulayman 
Miczà, whom he found in the middle of his encamp- 
ment of some three thousand tents (tr. Le Strange, 
London 1928, 169), Some days previously, on his 
way from Ardabil, Timür bad broken his journey 
at the wildyatei Lar, in Küshk-i Arghón, which he 
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let for Firüz-küh on 29 June (Yazd, Zafar-ndma, 
ed. Calcutta, ii, sor, ed. Tehran 1336/1957, ii, 
417). 

‘As elsewhere in Iran, and especially in Mázandarin, 
Lartgjan was affected in the 8th-oth/rgth-rsth 
century by the increasing power of socio-religious 
movements and of the sayyids. In 734/1333-4, Amir 
Mas'üd Sarbadar forced the Il-Khan Tughà Timür, 
governor of the Kasran+i dakhil, to take refuge in 
the summer resort of Lar-i Kasrán (Amull, 182-3). 
In this period, the Marash! sayyids (g.v.] were all- 
powerful in Mazandaran. In the years 783-4/1381-3, 
Sayyid Fakhr al-Din, brother of Sayyid Kamal al- 
Din, took possession of Kal‘a-yi Nür; in two years, 
he took all the Palas from Talikan to Lawasin, 
including the Ral‘a of the Lar and of Laridjan (La- 
wandar, near Rayna; Kardd). Laridjin was then 
in the hands of Kiy Hasan Kiya! Damándar; Na- 
mérustik, Daylarustak, Tarita Rustik and Kardd 
were under the control of Mazandaran (Marashi, 
TT, 213-14). In 795, Timar exiled Sayyid Kamal al- 
Din to Transoxania with his brothers and his sons. 
After bis death, Shahrukh allowed them to return to 
MSzandarin (Kh*and-Amir, Habib al-siyar, ili, zz). 
In 821/1418, Sayyid Murtadá b. ‘All seized power 
in Mazandaran, He entrusted Namárustàk, Dayla- 
rustak and Tarita Rustak to his son Malik Kàwüs 
and gave him authority to wrest Lárldján from the 
hands of Kiyd-i Damandar (Mar'ash|, TT, 268). 
But other local poteatates disputed control of the 
region with the sayyids, notably the Padusbinids 
or Rustamdariyya (who bore successively the titles 
of Ispahbad, Ustundar and Malik) and the Kiya of 
Culaw/Calab (see Rabino, rar ff). After the death 
of the Pidusbinid Malik Gayümarth (857/1453), 
Rustamdàr was shared between his sons KSwis and 
Iskandar, founders of the Bani Kawas (Nor branch) 
and of the Bani Iskandar (Kudjür branch). Under 
Malik Gaydmarth, Iskandar had been in control of 
Laridjin, Namarustak and Kárüd. Conflicts between, 
Kawis and Iskandar were numerous and prolonged; 
Djahàn Shbàh Kara Koyünlü intervened on a number 
of occasions, calling upon Amir Kiya Sayyid Muham- 
mad Gilani to settle the dispute between the adver- 
saries (Mahdjüri, ii, 75 ff; Karman, Kasra, 397-8). 

In the roth-r6th century, the region remained 
under the control of the Pádusbümids. Under the 
Safawid Shah Tabmasp I, it was shared between 
three cousins; Malik Bahman held Läridjän (formerly 
a dependency of Kudjür), Malik ‘Aziz held Nar and 
Malik Sultan Mubammad held Kudjür. At the be- 
ginning of the reign of Shah ‘Abbas, Rustamdar was 
divided into three mákiyas: Malik Bahman holding 
Laridian, Malik Diahingir b. Malik ‘Aziz holding 
Nor, and Malik Djahángir b. Malik Sultan Muham- 
mad holding Kudiür (444, il, 399, tr. 696; 534, 
tr. 713). Malik Bahman was constantly at war with 
his neighbours, whom he endeavoured to dominate 
by force or by trickery. These internecine struggles 
inevitably gave encouragement to Shih ‘Abbas T in 
his scheme to assert his power over the whole of 
Mázandarán. In rovo/r592, Malik Bahman welcomed 
to the summer resort of Lar a Safawid expedition 
on its way to Khurasin (Yazdi, iol. 58a), In r001/ 
1593, he laid siege to the Aal*a of Lawasin, captured 
and then put to death the brother of Malik Sultan 
Husayn Lawisan| who was a favourite of Shih 
‘Abbas, and led away his wives and children to cap- 
tivity in Laridjan (AAA, ii, 520-1, tr. 697, 714-15; 
Yazdl, fol. 65a). In the course of the second campaign 
in Mazandaran which Farhàd Khan undertook on 
the orders of Shah Abbas I, he succeeded in capturing 


Malik Bahman (in 1005/:596-7), who was put to 
death (by Malik Sultan Husayn Lawüsáni to avenge 
the blood of his brother, according to 444, ii. 522, 
tr. 698; by ‘Abd al-Kahhar Beg, son of Malik Sultan 
Husayn, according to Yazdt fol. 73b; on Malik 
Bahman, sec also Mir Timür Mar‘asht, 273 t). 
Realising the futility of resistance, Malik Kay 
Khusraw, eldest son of Malik Bahman, surrendered, 
Shah ‘Abbas had commanded Mubammad Beg 
Begdilà Sharla to take possession of the kals the 
brothers and the children of Malik Bahman, who 
were subsequently delivered to Malik Husayn Lawa- 
sink; then he entrusted Laridjan as a tiyal to a 
Ktzlibsh kdhim (AAA, li, 534-5 tr. 713-14). But the 
two Djahangirs of Rustamdar who had capitulated 
to Shih ‘Abbas at the summer resort of Lar 
retained important functions: the Malik of Nür was 
appointed governor of Sawa; the Malik of Kudjür at 
first retained his possessions as suzerain and became 
one of the trusted officers of Shih ‘Abbas. Later, 
he rebelled as did other maliks of Rustamdàr; their 
conspiracies were foiled and all were put to death. 
Thus was extinguished the power of the Padusbénids 
(ibid., 535-4, tr. 715 f£.).. 

‘The Kasrán-i dàkhil and the summer resort (ydy- 
Uap) of the Lar were favourite haunts of the Safawids. 
‘At the time when the Klallbash amirs enthroned 
Shah Tabmasp I (931/1524-5), the wakil Div Sultan 
Ramla established Ms summer quarters at Lar, 
before marching on Khurasin which had been in- 
vaded by the Uzbeks (44 4, i, 46, tr. 78). On many 
Occasions, Shah ‘Abbas visited the yayldb-i Lar 
(ibid., ii, 399, 452, 854). 

Although the history of Mizandarin and of Kagrán. 
is relatively well-documented from the time of the 
Safawids to the present day, points of reference 
concerning the Lar and Lérigjin do not become 
plentiful until the Kàdjir period. Tabmisp II lived 
for two years jazandarfin (r137-9/1724-6), in 
particular in Liridján where he was joined by Fath 
‘AN Khan Kadjér, who became his sipah-sdldr 
(Mahdjüri, rroff.; I'timad al-Saltana, Mir al- 
buldán-i ndgiri, i 521). The chieftains of Laridiin 
and the potentates of Mazandaran took the side of 
the Zands against Mubammad Hasan Khan Kadiir 
Koyünlü. Sabz ‘All Khan, leader of the dignitaries 
of Larigjan, prevented him from going to Amul; the 
misconduct of Wall Khan, the envoy of the Kidjir 
chief, led to the revolt of “the people of the mountain 
and of the plain", under the command of Mukim 
Khan Sarawi, Afshárid governor of Mazandaran 
(Mahdjürl, 123-4). After the death of Karim Khin 
Zand (1t93-1779), numerous Laridjanis and Mázan- 
Garanis allied themselves to Mustafa Kull Khan 
Kadjar, estranged brother of Aghi Muhammad 
Khia (ibid., 151). After defeating “Ali Murid Khin 
Zand and his coalition of Lárldjànls, Afghans and 
men from the Lur, Aghà Muhammad Khan controlled 
the whole of Mazandaran and of Astarabad [end of 
1194/1780). But in the conflicts in which he was 
continually at odds with his brothers, the Laridjanis 
fought on the side of his enemies (Rida Kull Khan, 
Mihdt Kull Khan: ibid., 132-3). Captured and then 
set free by Agha Muhammad Khan, Rida Kull Khan 
again rebelled. With his Larldjant tufangeis (muske- 
teers), he captured Agha Muhammad Khan, who 
was set free on the intervention of Murtadà Kull 
Khin (ibid., 133, Fas?"l, i, 222; according to Sipihr, 
Násibh al-tawaribh, i, 20-1, it was Dja‘far Kull Khan 
who liberated Aghi Muhammad Khan), Beaten 
once more by the army of Astaribid, Rid& Kull 
hin rallied to the cause of Sadik Khan Zand. But 
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in 1196/1781-2, the Laridjanls remained in the camp 
of the Zands, They joined forces with Amir Gina 
Khan, sent by ‘Ali Murád Khan to Mazandaran, on 
‘whom Aghi Muhammad Khén inflicted a crushing 
defeat at Sabze Maydan: the cruelty of the Kadjar 
Bhan towards the Lirldjanis has remained proverbial 
in the region (Fasa%, i, 223; Mahdjürl, 134). But in 
3198/1783-4, Shaykh Ways Khan Zand, son of ‘All 
Murad, asserted his control over the whole of Mazan- 
darin, Firüz-küh, Laridjin and Rustamdar (i 
Nar u Kudjür), Pasi, i. 224-5. The following year, 
Aghà Muhammad Khan was obliged to recapture 
Mazandaran before proceeding to take possession of 
Tehran. 

Under Muhammad Shah (1834-48), the Min of 
Láridju enjoyed a quasi-independence. This semi- 
autonomy was founded upon control of the principal 
economic thoroughfare between Mazandaran and 
Tehran “in a fairly subtle equilibrium of forces and 
of services rendered with the sovereign who ruled 
not far from there" (de Planhol, 19, with reference 
to Aucher-Eloy, Thompson, d'Arcy Todd). Ask was 
at that time the local capital of the province. ‘Abbas 
Kuli Khan Laridjant Sar:ip (later Sardar) possessed 
a fine palace there (Buhse 229-30). This prince of 
Liridján set about maintaining order in the region. 
He made himself a valuable ally of the Kàdjar 
authority and of the 'wlamé? by quelling the Babt 
insurrection [see miel] of Mulla Husayn Djinab-i 
Bab al-Bab at Shaykh Tabarsi/Tabrisl in 1265/1849 
(see Mirza Husayn Hamadáni, Ta'ribiei Diadid, 
ir, E.G. Browne, London 1893, 52-3, 671L, and 
index; Mahdiūri, 165 ff.) ‘Abbas Kull Khan at that 
time occupied the highest rank among the officers 
of Mazandaran (Mahdjüri, 176). The following year, 
he helped to re-establish order in Fars with his 
Laridjant horsemen; he entrusted the government 
of Kubgüüya and of Bihbahán to bis Laridiant 
officers and acted himself in the role of administrator 
(Smi): Fase'l, i, 306-7. The prosperity of Laridjan 
is again indicated in 1860 (Brugsch, i, 295) and in 
1862 (de Philippi, 256-9). At the start of the journey 
of Násir al-Din Shab to Mazandaran, in 1283/1866, 
‘Abbas Kull Kbán presented himself to the isti&hdL 
with all the officers of Mazandaran (Mahdjtrl, 177). 
Although the decline of the town of Ask became 
a constant process, at the time of Nasir al-Din 
Shah’s second visit to Mazandaran (1292/1875-6), 
Laridjan retained a degree of prosperity and still 
had its dignitaries (including ‘ulama? and sayyid: 
Mahdjdrf, 181 ff. But in 1875 an Italian genera) had 
under his command in Tehran a regiment recruited 
in Laridjin (von Call-Rosenburg, 142, quoted by 
de Planhol, 19, n. 23). 

The last important figure of Laridjan in the Kadjar 
period was Mirza Mubammad Khan, son of «Abbas 
Koll Khan. Surnamed Amir-i Mukarram, he was a 
senior functionary at the court of the Kadiars. Out- 
side Läridjān, he exercised jurisdiction over numerous. 
villages of Amul, During the upheavals of the Con- 
stitutional Revolution (1905-11), he was appointed 
governor of Astaribid and encountered hostility 
from members of the local andjuman (Mahdjüri, 249). 
At the time of the dismissal of Mubammad ‘All Shah 
(1327/1909), he was obliged to confront his kinsman 
Amiri A'zam Sangsari and his coalition of religious 
activists and of Bakhtiyaris. Amir-i Azam plundered 
the treasures of Amir Mukarram at Ask and carried 
them off to Tehran. In the course of a second ex- 
pedition of Amiri Afçam to Lirldjén, a large number 
of Bakktiyáris were killed (including their leader 
Imém Kull Khan), ibid., 258 ff. Although succeeding. 


in retaining some of his influence, Amir Mukar 
Larigjént was exiled to Kirmánshàh by Wu 
al-Dawla in 1337/1918-9 (ibid., 295). Under | 
Shih Pahlavi, his possessions as well as nume 
villages of Kasrin and Mazandarén became 
property of the crown (amlak-i khdysa), pl 
under the jurisdiction of officers who, in their t 
oppressed the villagers (ibid., 326-7), 

‘The predilection of the Kádjàrs for the sum 
resort of the Lar led to the development of ro 
especially transversal routes linking the wi 
and summer palaces of the Tehran region. 
modernisation of arterial routes towards Lir 
Laridjan was pursued by the Pablavis (Karlr 
Kasrán, 165 ff.), 

3. Other Lars, 

Besides Lar in Fars (Laristan) and Lárdján, 
toponym Lar and its variants are widely atteste 
the Iranian lands. Within the present-day front 
the following ars to be noted (after DG): 


village shakristin DG 
Lar Sawa i, 196 
Laridján Mabalàt i, 197 
Lar Zandjin ii, 268 
Lar-i Mubammad 

Husayn Khán — Zandjan 

Larsar Famin 

(Larma) Sart 

(Lari) Shàhi 

Lar Bilibahàn 

Lar Cah Babar 
(Larchang) Sabeawar — ix, 374 


Larak is alleged to be the name of a localit: 
Hazardjarlb (Rabino, 124). 

The gorge (tanga) of Lartdj on the northern s 
of the Elburz in Mazandaran is known for its dep 
of iron ore (Lughat-ndma-i Dihkhudā, after Kay! 
Diughrdfiyd-yi iktisádi, 259-60). A Laran e 
in Badakhshan (Minorsky, Hudid al-‘dlam, 
n. 1). A gorge called Lar is mentioned in Kast 
{g.0] (Mirza Mubammad Haydar Duehlat, Ta'ri 
Rashid, tr. Elias and Ross, London 1895, repr. 1 
423,1. 3). 

‘According to Minorsky, Laf()dján/Lahidjaa 
hidjan are variants of Lar (Lahidjan, in EI"; Hw 
407 ff.) Lahldjan and its variants are widely 
presented in Gilan and elsewhere, (in Adharbayd 
in Fars, in Daghistan, etc.: Minorsky, ibid.; 
also W. Eilers in Ar O, xiii (1954], n. 174)- 

Variants of Lar have led to some confusions. T. 
although Yaküt (iv, 340-1) has established a 
tinction between “Lardiin" and "Lariz", atten 
have been made to discern in the latter topo 
the arabised form of Laridjan (Marquart, 127, 1 
Láriz is presented sometimes as a district of T: 
ristan (Ibn Khurradadnbih, rro; Ibn al-Fakih, 3 
sometimes as a village provided with a fortres 
two days’ distance from Amul, on which it is 
pendent (Yakdt, iv, 341); its prominent citi 
are known by the nisba of al-Lárizi (Yàküt, Sam“ 
According to Rabino (130), Lariz is probably La 
a village in the district of Amul, better known 
the name of Kalfa Láriz. 
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LAR, LARISTAN, a Persian toponym which, in 

various forms (Lar, Lad, Ladh, Laz, Alir, ete.) 


denotes an important town of Fars and its 
surrounding region (Lar and Laristin), an 
island and an islet in the Persian Gulf, and 
various villages and a region of pastures in southern 
Persia (Lar and Laridjàn). 

1, The town of Lar (lat. 27°42" N., long. 
54° 20° E.) is the chef-lieu of a shakristan (which has 
become a farmindari; see Lérisian, below) of the prov- 
ince of Fars (ustdn-i Fars). 1t is situated on one of 
the roads connecting Shiraz [g.v.] with the Persian 
Gulf ports and the Sea of ‘Oman (Darya-yi *Urán), 
366 km. from Shiraz, 306 km. from Bandar Linga 
[o] and 259 km. from Bandar ‘Abbas [qo]. Lar 
is an old station on the caravan route (gth-12th[15th- 
18th centuries), and lies at a height of 909 m. in a 
moderately mountainous region (ca. 1,000 to 2,000 m. 
high). Because of the region's aridity, the town's 
drinking water comes from wells and from cisterns 
for collecting rain-water (birkas). For irrigation, a 
network of Randts (q.v.] is used. Unlike other towns 
in Fars, and despite earthquakes, Lar has retained 
relatively well its former appearance, e.g. in its 
wind-towers (béd-girs [g.v. in Suppl.)), its labyrinths 
of streets, alleys, ete. Only a single new avenue, the 
Khiyaban-i Himmat, crosses the town from north 
to south. The most interesting monuments comprise: 

(1) The stone-built fortress Azhdahi Paykar 
(“having a dragon’s body”) which dominates the 
town from a rocky spur. According to legend, its 
well contains an army and treasures belonging to the 
KaPim-i Aki Muhammad (see the extracts from the 
Tuhfat al-ghardib, ms, of the B.L., Or. 10999, ed. 
T. Aubin in Farhang-i [ran-zamin, vij2-3 [1337/1958], 
177). The ancient castle of the kingdom of Lar is 
said to have been destroyed by an earthquake in 
1593 (the ruins are mentioned by ryth century 
Furopean travellers; see Calmard, 150). The region 
is full of fortified places, in particular, at Girash, 
most of them in ruins (on the kalas of Lir, see the 
Mukitasar-i Mufid, ed. Aubin, in ibid., 174). 

(2) The Bázári Kaysariyya ("imperial market") 
which forms, with the caravanserais surrounding it, 
a remarkable architectural ensemble. This is a covered 
bazaar of the čahār sith type (Le. cruciform, with 


four streets for merchants and artisans, or four 
sides}, with an almost-square plan (rt? m. E.-W., 


124 m. N-S). It is built out of dressed masonry 
covered with stucco. Its dome (dE, guntad) is 18 m. 
high, and has a ddd-gir providing fresh air and 
ventilation. Inscriptions indicate various dates of 
building or reconstruction: under Shah ‘Abbas in 
1014/1505-6, by Hadidil Kanbar ‘All Bes Dhu 'l-Kadr 
(see Fasa?t, ii, 283), and under Nasir al-Din Shab in 
Tgoofr882-3, by Fath ‘Ali Khan, governor of Fars. 
This bazar was allegedly the model of the Bazar-i 
Kaysariyya of Isfahan (built 1029/1620) and of the 
Bāzār-i Wakil of Shirāz (see Allāh Kull Islami, 
Basar-i Kaysariyya-yi Lar, in Hunar wa Mardum, 
no. 139 [1353/1974], 70-3; this article makes no 
mention of the evidence from European travellers 
of the Salawid period, for which see Calmard, 154, 
and below}. 

{3) The Masdjid-i Djum‘a, for which we have no 
exact, historical description, [bn Battata mentions 
a dervish convent (uwiya, ie. kidnakah) of the 
famous Shaykh Aba Dula! Muhammad. At the 
opening of the 17th century, there was situated near 
the Kaysariyya bazaar “a very great mosque, the only 
one of the town"; it contained the marble tomb of 
a saint constructed "in a fine court outside the mos- 
que" (Rebelo, 109). A marble wibrdb of Gudjratl 
style, allegedly dating from the 8th/rgth century 
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Map 1. The routes from Shirāz to the Gulf via Lar (1638-1706). (After Jacqueline Calmard, Les routes de 


Chivas au Golfe Persique.) 


1. Shirds-Lar-Bandar ‘Abbasi Tavernier 1655, September 
Mandelsio 1638, February Thévenot 1665, September 
Basting de Oude 1645, March Pétis de la Croix 1674, July 
La Boullaye-Le-Gouz 1649, March Fryer 1676, June 
De Bourges 1661, October Fryer 1678, May 
Tavernier 1665, March De Bruijn 1706, October 
Thévenot 1665, March 
Struys 1672, March irds-Lar-Bandar Kung 
Chardin 1674, March Gemelli Carreri 1694, September 
Melton 1675, September Morelli 1694, October 
Fryer 1677, January Pereira Fidalgo 1697, June 
Fryer 1678, October P.M. di San Siro 1697, June 
Van Leenen ror, April 
De Bruijn 1705, August-September 4. Bandar Kung-Lár-Skiris 

P, de Ja S. Trinité — 1640, March. 

2. Bandar ‘Abbasi-Lar-Shirés Hedges 1685, July 

De Bourges. 1661, May Pereira Fidalgo 1696, July-August 


and coming from Lar, is preserved in the Fars | 
Museum at Shiraz. This mira poses an historical 
problem; was it brought to Persia in its present 
state? And were the inscriptions on it added in | 
Persia? (see R. Howard, The Lar mihrab, in Art and 
Archaeology Research Papers, ix (April 1975), 24-5, 
with a photograph which does not permit the 
decipherment of the inscriptions). 

Lar is divided into 14 quarters (kuy). Like most 
modern Persian towns, it now takes in several subur- 
ban areas. It has all the organs of civil administra- 
tion, a military garrison, schools (a dabiristén and 
four dabistins) and an airport (to the south-east of 
the town). Although the climate of Lar is relatively 
more tolerable than that of the Gulf coasts, various 
illnesses are rife there, in particular trachoma and 
filiarosis, both for long endemic in the region. The 
demography of the town has followed the evolving 
of the natural conditions and the historical and | 


economic vicissitudes of tho region (see below) 

2, Laristan, Geographical sketch. As a province 
of southern Persia on the Shiréz—Bandar ‘Abbas 
axis, Liristin is generally reckoned as part of th 
garmsirdt or warm regions of Pars, with which it 
was integrated at the opening of the rrth/r7th 
century. Since its influence spread over the neigh- 
bouring regions (see Map 2), its natura! borders 
have fluctuated. In general, they may be fixed as 
follows. In the north-east and north, the old regions 
of Sabfa (centred on Furg) and of the Shabankara 
(centred on Idj, now Istahbanat; Láristán takes in 
Djüyum, to the south of the Darab). In the east, 
along a line passing half-way between Djahrum and 
Djüyum and connecting with the Gulf littoral in 
the region of Gawbandi (embracing the lands of 
Bid Shahr, Khundj, ‘Akimarwdasht and Galladār). 
In the south, the Gulf littoral (ports and islands 
of the Gulf of Umán, embracing Lashtàn, from Cape 
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Map 2. Laristan and its dependencies in the toth century, after the Fars-nama-yi ^ 


number nāhiya kasaba number —— position ia rela- 
of villages tionship to Lar 
1 Bikha-yi Abshüm* Bayram 10 west 
2 — Brkha-yi Fale Ashkanán 10 south-west 
3 Bid Shabr ( ahr) B north-west 
à — Djüyum (Diüyum) 5 north-west 
5 Djahángtriyya/Djuhüngira Bastak 30 south 
6 Khundi (Khundi) 29 north-west 
7 — Shib-Kah-i Laristan Bandar Carak ar south 
8 — Pomistan-i Laristin* Gawbandt 13 south-west 
9 Rawristan/Kanristan (Kashal) 4 east 
10 Linga Bandar Linga a south-east 
11 Maziidjan (Izad-kh vast) 6 north-east 
12 — Mudafat-i Shahr-i Lar L E central 
13 (Máamamwedasht) — ? west 
4 (Galladar) "m west 
1$ — Sab'a-u-Furg (Pug) (7 bulitks) north-east 


* Bikha, meaning a steep-sided valley, derived from hiki, 


* Fümistàn, from füm, meaning “eors 


Nüband to Bandar ‘Abbas. In the east, Kawristin. 
In former times, certain adjoining regions (such as 
Furg, Tárum and Hurmuz) have been on occasion 
attached to Färs, on others to Kirmán; Kawristin/ 
Kawuristàn was taken over by the Shabünkára in 
the 7th/r3th century (see below, on history}. 

As noted by numerous travellers, this region has 
distinct geographical features. Nevertheless, it has 
never formed the object of detailed geological studies; 
as in regard to archaeology (see below), only the 
peripheral zones have been studied. The region is 
situated to the south of the main spine of the Zagros 
(the "Main Zagros thrust line", according to A. 
Ruttner and J. Stócklin, in Bull. Amer. Assoc. of 
Petroleum Geologists [1968]), Le. on the edge of the 
Arabian formation-level which juts forth a salient 


‘iver-bed", in Laristant (Iktidàri, Ferhang)- 


in vernacular Persian, 


into the region of Bandar ‘Abbas. In certain marginal 
zones belonging to the Cretaceous period there are 
included some Eocene period formations, such as 
the “Ginau series” (at Küh-i Ginaw; sec Pilgrim 
[z924], 59 fL). The autochthonous, marginal folds 
which make up the mountainous terrain which is 
characteristic of Laristin are clearly marked out. 
With their east-west orientation, they are made 
up from a basis of an epicontinental sedimentation; 
their composition (calcareous rocks, marls and gyp- 
sums) suggests the existence of fairly shallow seas. 
In their immediate vicinity are often found domes of 
salt, generally considered as being of Cambrian 
origin. The main concentration of these domes of 
salt is located in one part and another of a line 
connecting Lar and Bandar ‘Abbas (see J. V. Harri- 
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son, in Camb. hist. of Iran, i, 179 with map). These 
marginal folds are closed on the south by the Kūh-i 
Khamlr (opposite the island of Kishm [g.v.]), which 
is made up of calcareous rocks described as ‘foetid 
or putrid” (hippuritic limestone) belonging to the 
structure bearing the special name of the "Khamir 
series" (see Pilgrim [2924], ts, 60). The “Hurmuz 
series", conglomerates of rock found on the periphe- 
ries of most of these salt domes, stretch as far east as 
Tarum and Kirmān and possibly further in to 
Laristin (Pilgrim classes them as Jurassic, ibid., 16, 
and Harrison as Cambrian, ibid., 115). 

The orography of the region is characterised by a 
relief which is lower than elsewhere in Fars (es- 
pecially along the axes Shiriz-Bushire and Shiráz- 
Bandar Tahirl) or further to the east in Makran. 
Along the Djahrum-Lar road, the highest point is 
2,100 m., and only along the edges of Laristàn 
is the 3,000 m. mark passed (Kùh-i Furgün, 3,280 m). 
Elsewhere, heights are more usually between, 1,000 
and 2,000 m. Laristdn suffers from frequent earth- 
quakes, some of which have been described or noted 
by chroniclers and travellers; six have been counted 
between 1953 and 1960. In 1960, one of them caused 
much destruction and numerous casualties at Lar 
and Girüsh (see photographs in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine (Jan. 1961], 68-9). The hydrography 
of Laristin is very clearly marked by aridity. Except 
along the margins, snow does not remain long in 
winter, and the rainfall is feeble (at the most, 100- 
200 mm, per annum). The water intended for con- 
sumption or for irrigation is frequently brackish 
(see below). The rivers with a regular flow are very 
erratic; rainstorms gouge out ravines across crossing- 
routes, and floods are often the cause of catastrophes. 
The most important river—known, with local 
variants, as the Rüd-Khána-yi Sbür Mibrán runs 
from west to cast, from the dilistin of Farámarzàn 
to Bandar Khamfr. It is totally useless for agriculture 
its flow is very feeble, and it can be forded at all 
seasons (Razmard, Farhang-i diughráfiyd-yi Iran, 
vii, 208). 

The region has a sub-tropical climate, hot and 
humid along the coasts, arrid and torrid in the in- 
terior (see A. H. Adle, Regions climatiques et végétation 
en Iran, Tehran 1960, Persian text 40-1, Fr. text 
8-9). Although certain traces of a continental climate 
may be felt at Lar (untouched by the monsoons), 
the variations of daytime and nocturnal temperature 
are small, and towards the Gulf, the temperatures 
become torrid (Calmard, 94 ff.). Winter cold is only 
met with along the L4r-Djahrum route. In Lar, 
the houses are cooled by béd-girs (ibid., 95), and 
beyond Kawristin, a drying wind called béd-i 
samiim (“poisonous”) blows (ibid., 97). There is a 
great contrast between the plains of the littoral 
affected by the monsoons (with a hot and humid 
climate) and the upland regions (mountains, elevated 
plains and desolate plateaux) of the interior which 
have a dry climate, with mild winters and very hot 
summers. The palm-groves of the interior offer, 
however, shelter for the coastal peoples at the 
period of greatest heat. 

Socio-reitgious aspects. The story of the population 
of Laristan is an extremely complex one. Hetero- 
geneous groups have been subsequently added to 
an ancient Iranian stratum of agriculturists and 
pastoralists. Elements described as Mongo! were 
still in course of sedentarisation in the Kurbal 
district at the end of the 7th/13th century (Aubin, 
Lar médiévale, n. 24). The presence of Turkmens, 
who intervened in the affairs of Lar at the beginning 


of the 14th century, presents an historical problem 
libid., 496, and below). From the roth/r6th century 
‘onwards, travellers mention the presence of numerous 
nomads, Kashka% groups spent the winter in the 
Khundj district (Le Fars, 17, 21). Some Baharla 
had become sedentarised and lived in tents on the 
plain of Yazd-i KhWast (ibid., 27). Some Básiri spent 
the winter in the districts of Sarwistin and Kurbal, 
and some Nafar occasionally passed the winter in 
Láristán (ibid., 31-2). Some nomadic or semi-nomadic 
families (tira) of Turkish origin have been recorded 
at Durz, Sáyibin, Karmüsta(dj) Sabrá-yi Dágh, 
Ashkanàn, Bid Shahr and Diüyum; and some 
Arabs and Basirt at Djüyum, Harm, Kariyan and 
Bid Shahr (see the names in Razmard, Farkang, 
vii, 209; Tktidarl, LK, 15). There are sedentary 
Arab elements along the coasts, at Bandar ‘Abbas, 
at Bandar Linga (Kawásim (p. known locally as 
Diawasim) and in the interior (notably the Dja- 
hángirivya/Djuhüngira, cf. the shaykhs of Bastak). 
The Banyans, Hindu merchants also called Multánis 
(numerous at Bandar *Abbis and at Bandar Kung 
in the Safawid period), used to play an outstanding 
commercial role, and there are still residual groups 
of Hindus in Láristin. There used to exist an im- 
portant Jewish community at Lar, Gilàr, Djahrum 
and Hurmuz, and Lar was a centre of Hebraic 
learning. At the beginning of the 11th/17th century, 
a Jew from Lar became a convert to Islam, assumed 
the name of Abu "Hasan Làr and secured from 
the Shit ‘ulema? the putting-into-force of discrim- 
inatory measures against the Jews. These measures 
were incorporated in a code to be applied to all the 
Jews of Persia, who had to wear special, distinctive 
‘clothing (a hat or piece of coloured cloth), and they 
underwent various persecutions under ‘Abbas I 
and his successors. In the x9th century, there were 
massacres, forcible conversions, expulsions, etc., and 
the Jews of Lair, Djahrum, Fas, etc. emigrated 
to Shiraz (the main items of bibliography about the 
Jews of Lar are to be found in L. Loeb, The Jews of 
Southwest Iran, a study of cultural persistence, diss. 
Columbia University 1970, st ff., with translations. 
of the ""restrictionary codes", Appx. I, and chronolo- 
gical lists of intimidatory measures, Appx. IT; on 
Abu ‘Hasan LArl, see also Habib Liwi (Levy), 
TaPrtkh-i Yaküdki Tran, Tehran 1339/1960, iii, 
224 ft). 

Islam in Láristán was notable for the preponderant 
influence of the Sunni (arikas or dervish orders: the 
Ishikiyya/Murghidiyya, the Danyaliyya (at Khundi 
and Lar), the Bant ‘Abbas! (at Bastak), etc. The 
Twelver Shlism imposed by the Safawids only 
succeeded in implanting itself in Laristin to a 
partial extent, and numerous troubles broke out in 
the post-Safawid period, in the 18th and 19th 
centuries (see Aubin, Les sunnites du Larestan, and 
below). The dichotomy thus created remains very 
apparent today, since the greater part of the urban 
and village communities are in majority Shafi‘ 
‘Sunnis, The sedentary Arabs of southern Laristan 
are Sunnis. Amongst the tribal groups, it appears 
that today, only the Turkish tribes are both nomadic 
and SbKls (Aubin, op. cit., 157 n. 8). Non-Islamic 
practices have been noted among the peoples of 
African origin along the coasts and in the islands 
(see below, on Larak). 

The population structure has been heavily affected 
by natural factors: earthquakes, floods, droughts, 
polluted water sources, locust-plagues, etc. These 
last have been the cause of dearths and illnesses: oph- 
thalmia (from the sand storms), malaria, dysentery, 
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and above all the filiarosis peculiar to Láristán, 
caused by a parasite present in particular in the 
stagnant water of cisterns, the guinea-worm or 
Filaria medinensis, payaw]piyik in Persian and peve 
in Laristin (see Iktidarl, Farhang, 67). Accidents of 
history have also been the cause of depopulation 
(destructions, sackings, massacres, exoduses, de- 
portations, eic). Despite the relative economic 
florescence of the region during the rgth-r8th 
centuries, the Lirls have continued to emigrate, 
above all towards Muslim India, where they have 
served in the army and in the administration. 

Taking into account the lack of preciseness in 
the evidence, the demography of the region as a 
whole is difficult to delineate. The only data which 
are even a little sure concern the town of Lar itself, 
and these are given below (unless there is an indica- 
tion to the contrary, these items of information 
pertain to the town or the urban agglomeration of 
Lar; one should reckon 6 persons per family or 
household) : 4,000 heads of families in 1523 (Tenreiro); 
4,000 households in 1638 (Mandelslo); 30,000 in- 
habitants at the beginning of the r8th century 
(English estimate); 13,000 inhabitants in 1808 (a 
figure given to Dupré, who found it exaggerated); 
1,200 households in 188r (information given to 
Stack, who estimated the population at 6,000 
inhabitants); 2,500 families (1913); 11,656 inhabi- 
tants (ca. 1950); 14,188 inhabitants (1956); 17,000 
inhabitants (1960 estimate). In 1966, the shahristân 
comprised 137,303 inhabitants and the town of Lar 
37,198. The preliminary results of the 1976 census 
(the only information so far published) deal only 
with the shaArístán of Lar, and give a population of 
183,369, 52,465 being urban and 130,904 rural 
dwellers. 

Language and literatures. In addition to Persian, 
Arabic (spoken on the coasts) and Turkish, Laristan 
has its own particular dialect, which has been used 
by popular poets of the region; their verses have been 
partly gathered together in written form and studied 
(see the references in Minorsky's Æ} article). Some 
proverbs in láristini bave been published (Iitidàri, 
in FIZ, xifa-3 [1333/1954], 233-53), as well as 
vocabularies: K. Kamioka and M. Yamada, Larestani 
studies. i. Lari basic vocabulary, Tokyo 1979 (not 
seen), Some works in Judaco-Persian have been 
written at Lar, which must have been the centre 
for a school of scribes, translators, copyists, etc. (see 
Loeb, op. cit., 49 fl). The fate of the Jews of Lar 
has been put into Persian verses (mixed with dia- 
lectal terris) by the Jewish poets (on whom see 
Habib Li, op.cil., 270-1), notably by Baba 
Luti Kasbánl and Baba’! Farhad Kashani (cited at 
length by Liwl, 224 ff.). 

Numerous littérateurs originally from Láristin 
have written in Persian in all the literary genres: 
poetry, grammar, philosophy, mysticism, fikh, 
historiography, etc. (see the lists cited by Ràzl, 
Haft iklim, ms. India Off. Libr., cat. Ethé, i, 397. 
fol. rrra-b; Fasd%, ii, 284 ff; Ikķtidāri, LK, 135-203- 
To these one should add Nimdihl, a writer of the 
gth/rsth century, on whom see Aubin, in RET (1967), 
61-81; Karámati [idem, Les sunnites du Lárestán, 
155]; Shaykh Abmad Falihi [ibid., 170 a. 1]; etc.). 

Economie aspects. Though generally considered 
as one of the poorest regions of Persia, Liristin 
is not without natural resources. Sulphur is found 
in many places, and is fairly easily exploitable: in 
the coastal regions, at Bustina (to the west of Bandar 
Linga) and at Khamir (to the east of Bandar Linga); 
in the interior, at Karmista(dj), to the south-east 


of Lar, etc. In the 19th century, the sulphur mines 
of Laristan were quite productive (see Pilgrim 
(1998), 1354, [1921], 34346). Gypsum (gad) is 
frequent everywhere, and is easily exploitable along 
the littoral (Pilgrim [1908], 157-8). The iron ore and 
the salt of the “Hurmuz series" are more difficult 
to exploit. There is also some copper, unexploited, 
at “Karmoussah" = Karmista(dj), see Dupré, i, 
431. Saltpetre, taken from nitrous lands and abun- 
dant in the region of Lar, yields material for gun- 
powder (at Girash, to the east of Lar; Dupré, loc. cit.). 
On the minerals of Laristan, see also Fas, ii, 
338-9. After having been famous for its bows (see 
below), Lar was also famed for its firearms (Calmard, 
157) Various manufactories existed at Evaz (ca. 
30 km. north-east of Lar; see Dupré, loc. cit.; Kará- 
mati, 48-9). 

The natural vegetation covering is fairly meagre, 
However, Láristán is relatively well-wooded. There 
are to be found varieties of tamarisk, acacias, conifers 
(Adle, op. cit., ro), and the jujube tree (kunds) is 
also to be found. The gaz wood, which is very hard 
and solid, is used for cabinet-making and for timber 
framing. Various spiny shrubs, such as the Aahür, 
are enjoyed by camels. The region falls completely 
within the date-palm zone, which is cultivated in 
the oases of the interior. The date harvest occupies 
a seasonal work-force, and as well as dates, cotton, 
tobacco (of good quality) and mustard are grown 
and exported (Le Fars, 163). In some places, opium 
poppies, sesame, eic. are cultivated. On the stony 
plains between Lar and Bandar ‘Abbas, asafoetida, 
the exudation from the roots of certain varieties of 
Ferula foctida, used in the pharmacopeia as far as 
in Europe, is gathered (Calmard, 115-16). Amongst 
products of an animal origin, the “bezoar” has been 
noted (see below). One should also note the raising 
of and trafficking in camels (Dupré, i, 441; Le Fars, 
163); a similar trade in horses, exported to India 
(see below); and one in sheep, whose skins were the 
subject of an extensive trade throughout all of 
Laristin (Dupré, i, 453). 

The basic problem remains that of water-supply. 
The water from wells and watercourses is most 
often brackish. Cisterns for rain water (birkas), 
in various patterns (hexagonal, circular, etc.), are 
to be found in all the inhabited spots and at road 
stages. Except in certain regions of the north, 
in particular at those of Djàyum and Khundj, where 
irrigation by kandts, wells (gãvčđħs) and springs is 
found, dry farming is generally done (daymi, see 
Razmara, Farkang, vii, 209). In the date-palm oases 
of the interior, these are often consumed on the spot. 
In addition to dates, the food supply comes, according 
to local possibilities, from cereals, products of 
market-gardening, citrous fruits, specimens of the 
gourd family, milk products (cows, goats, sheep), 
poultry, etc. Travellers have noticed the abundance 
of game (ibexes, mouflons, partridges, quails) and 
the excellent truffles of Lår. On occasion, grasshop- 
pers are also appreciated (Calmard, 120-1), Along 
the coasts and elsewhere in Láristin, fish is fed to 
animals, including to camels, asses and even to 
bovines and sheep (ibid., 124). There is a condiment, 
peculiar to the region, made from a fish base and 
spices (mdhidba or má yita, called maha in Laristant; 
see Iktidarl, Farhang, 203-4, and FasAl, ii, 283, 
where its making is described). 

As well as the making of arms, local products in- 
elude cotton cloths and carpets (gilims, Adlis). 
Except in period of disturbance, the agro-pastoral 
sedentary and the nomadic economies complement 
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each other (ie. exchange of agricultural products 
and manufactured goods for the products of stock- 
rearing, carpets, etc.) 

The economy of Laristin was relatively pros- 
perous in the oth/rsth to the x2th/x8th centuries, 
but suffered in the post-Safawid disturbances and 
the interruption and ending of international trade 
(see below). The profession of caravaneer (coupled 
with the rearing of camels, mules, asses, eto.) used 
to occupy an important proportion of both the town 
and rural population, From this economic activity 
in the past, the people of Liristin have retained an 
interest in the commerical life; one meets, above all 
along the Gulf shores, numerous peddlers (pilatcars). 
Also, the profession of arms (cf. the famous tufangéis) 
has continued to attract a good number of Láris. 

Historical evolution. Láristin or the land of Lär 
does not emerge clearly in Persian history till the 
7th-8th/x3th-x4th centuries. Until then—apart from 
a few sparse items of information about the neigh- 
bouring regions or about certain small places (Yakit 
speaks of "Djuwaym Abi Abmad", ie. Djüyum)— 
its past belongs almost exclusively to the little- 
known history of the kingdom of Lar. There are 
doubts concerning the localisation of this last 
according to mythical or legendary history. Minorsky 
(EP art. Lar) proposed to equate it with the land 
of the dragon Haftin Bokht (or the Hajtnid of 
Firdaws's Shdh-ndma) which Ardashir Pāpakān 
killed. This dragon is said to have lived in the 
village of Alär in the rusták of Kodjärān, one of the 
rustāks berdering on the Gulf of the province of 
Ardashir Khurra (al-Tabarl, i, 820). The variants 
Gulàr (Karndmak, tr. Nóldeke, so), Kotáràn (ibid) 
or Kudjarin (Shál-ndma, ed. Mohl, v, 308) do not 
help in identifying it. Alar is the name of an island 
[see below); Kudjàr, in the bwl#k of Galladar (Fasa%, 
Fikrist), borders on Láristán (of which it forms part, 
in the large sense). At the present day, one finds 
several villages in Laristin whose names might well 
be variants of Gullr (Iktidarl, LK, 46 n. 2; Gilar 
belongs to the bakish of Djüyum, Razmira, Farkang, 
vii, 202). But there is also a Kulár in the shahristdn 
of Bü-shahr (ibid., 187), a Külàr in the bulk of 
Cahar nabiya (Fasi'i, Fihrist), etc. 

Thus the localisation of the land of the dragon 
Haftvad within the imprecise borders of Ardashir 
Khurra (also called Tráhistan) remains problematical. 
Moreover, a legend which could have some basis of 
genuineness places the home of Haftvad in the region 
of Bam (Aubin, Lar médiévale, n. 3). The place-name 
Marak-i Lárán appears in the Burdahishn (D. Mon- 
chizadeh, Topographischeshistorische Studien zum 
iranischen Nationalepos, Wiesbaden 1975, 141). A 
village called Lar exists in the shahristón of Cah 
Bahar (in the old usidn of Kirman wa Makrán), 
populated by Sunnt Balütls (pop. 220 in ca. 1950, 
see Razmara, Farhang, viii, 383). 

According to a bayt attributed to Firdawsl (lacking 
in the known editions of the Shah-ndma, but cited 
in the Burhan-i Rati‘, whence Vullers, Lexicon, s.v. 
Lad; Fasa, ii, 283, ete.), the town or region of “Lad” 
was allegedly "given" to Gurgin Milid by the 
Kayānid Kay-Khusraw when he renounced the world 
and distributed the Persian lands to his dignitaries, 
The passage from d to y is found in Armenian, in 
Tati (Minorsky, EJ! art. Lar; J. Darmesteter, 
Etudes iraniennes, i, 73) ond in various Iranian 
dialects (see G. Lazard, La langue des plus anciens 
monuments de la prose persane, Paris 1963, 136). 
Previously, Lad seems to have had another name 
(AAA, tr. Savory, ii, 807). 


According to a legend as generally current in 
southern Persia as in Láristán, the people of Lär in 
Firs are said to have come from Lar at Damawand 
(eee Lär and Liridjan), whose cold climate in winter 
they were unable to endure (Fasi%, ii, 28r ff), 
Although one can hardly use this legend as historical 
material, there are toponymical resemblances be- 
tween the two places: Kūh-i Alburz in both places 
(to the south-east of Djahrum in Láristán); a defile 
(sardana) Kultn-i Bastak of Lär at Damawand 
(Laridjin) and the settlement of Bastak in Laristan 
(Iktidart, LK, 47, n. 4; Muwabbid, Bastah, 6). 

According to anotber tradition, the foundation 
of Lar came from one Balash (Valakhsh), son of 
Firüz (Péróz), see Razmürà, Farhamg, vii, 209, 
and Dihkhudā, LN, s.v. Lar. 

Archaeological information gives us only very 
imprecise material on the past of Láristán, Investi- 
gations have revealed numerous "Sásánid" traces, 
above all in the western border district. On Galladar 
(formerly KhundjOfal), see Sir Aurel Stein, Arciaeo- 
logical reconnaissances in North-Western Indie and 
South-Eastern Tran, London 1937, 213-25; 
"ahir-Jáks of Kirlyan and of Maballéa, near 
see L, Vanden Berghe, in Iranica Antiqua, i (1961), 
drawing, 196, and maps; Aubin, Lar médiévale, 
n. 3; idem, Survie de Shiléw; and for an archaeolo- 
gical survey in southern Láristàn, see Stein, ia GJ, 
Ixxxiti/2 (1934), 130 ff. 

The list of princes of Lar, from Gurgin MIlid up 
to the 16th century, has been partially reconstructed 
by J. Aubin from the Safawid sources (above all, 
from Ghalfarl, Diahdn-drd, ms. B.L, Or. 141, Add. 
7649/2; Razl, Haft iklim, ms. LO.L. (cat. Ethé, i, 
397) and ms. B.N. Paris, Suppl. persan, 357; Hasan 
Beg, Aksan al-iawdrikh, ms. B.L. Or. 1649; Münedj- 
djim-Bashl's Sahá*if al-akAbar (cf, Iktidarl, LK, 69- 
71) add nothing to this list, which replaces that of 
Minorsky in EF" art., based on a single ms. of the 
Diahindri). Information on this princely family 
only becomes reliable after s94/rx98. Between the 
7th/r3th and rotb/r6th centuries fifteen amirs 
followed each other, son succeeding father. But the 
list has some vague points; Ibu Battüta's evidence 
(according to him, the sultan of Lar was a Turkmen 
and not a descendant of Mildd) and that of other 
sources does not tally. Also, the chronology becomes 
uncertain for the last five reigns, in the 10/s6th 
century, Lar médiévale, 496 fl). 

As Aubin has pointed out, the problem of the "rise" 
of Lar in the 13th and 14th centuries can only be 
approached indirectly, as a reflex of the establish- 
ment of a now route Hurmuz-Lar-Shirdz (op. cit., 
491). This particular problem is connected with the 
more general one of the evolution of the maritime 
outlets of Fars and Kirmán. The of Strat 
(sth/rrth century) and its problematical survival 
linked to the development of the island of Kays/KIsh 
[see Kays) (6th-Sth/r2th-z4th centuries) caused an 
eastwards displacement of the ports and routes of 
the Persian Gulf. New towns grew up in the garmsirft 
of Fars: first of all Fal/Bal, a place to which the 
Strafis, menaced by tbe Gulf pirates and the tribes 
of the interior, could fall back, and then Khundj, 
situated at the crossroads of the garm-sirdt routes, 
on the Kays-Shiraz axis and the transversal axis 
towards Lár and Hurmuz. In the 7th-8th/r3th-14th 
centuries, a complicated play of interests brought 
the various socio-economic small groups and local 
powers into conflict. Around 700/1300, the dervishes 
of Khundj secured from the JIbI merchants the 
cession of the isle of Djarün to the princes of Hurmuz, 
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and these last acknowledged them till the time of the 
Portuguese domination (Aubin, Princes d'Ormuz, 
94-5; Survie de Skilàu, 26). Around 7oo/r3oo also 
Kays was occupied by the Ormuzis, and henceforth, 
the international transit trade via Hurmuz and the 
Kays-Shiráz route was abandonned. 

Although Lar is described in the 8th/r4th century 
as a prosperous town (by Ibn Battüta, see below), 
it does not seem to have played any important 
Political role nor to have excited the envy of its 
neighbours in mediaeval Persia. The sole exception 
to this state of affairs seems to have been the annexa- 
tion in the 7th/13th century of Lar by the Shaban- 
kara, its northern neighbours who controlled eastern 
Fars and who had spread into Kirmám. According 
to Aubin (Lar médiécale, 499-500), this involved an 
episode in the fight between the Shabankara and 
Salghurid Fars. From the beginning of his reign, 
the Salghurid Aba Bakr b. Sad (628-58/1231-60) 
began a policy of dominating the Gulf. In this kind 
of race to the sea, he clashed with other local powers. 
Muzaffar al-Din Shabankdra’ and, over control 
of the island of Kays, the prince of Hurmuz. It was 
probably in 628/1230-1 that Muzaffar al-Din seized 
Lar; the territories annexed extended to the Gulf 
shores (not precisely delimited in the west, but to 
Kawristán, the frontier with the kingdom of Hurmuz, 
in the east, see Aubin, op. cit., 500). Lar’s orientation 
towards the Gulf and its prosperity in the 8thr4th 
century are confirmed by various sources. Mustawfi 
—who does not use the term Laristin but that of 
wildyat-i kinár-i dar yá “region along the sea-coast”— 
‘Says that most of its inhabitants are merchants who 
travel by sea and land, and corn, dates and cotton 
are grown there (Nuzha, 139, tr. 138). Ibn Battüta's. 
words, who visited Láristàn (probably in 748/1347), 
pose certain problems, especially in regard to dating 
(see I. Hrbek, in 470, xxx [1962], 446 ff., and Aubin's 
remarks, Survie de Shiliu, 23, n. 20, 29, n. 68, 31, 
n. 92). He describes Lär to us as "a large town with 
springs, considerable streams and gardens". It had. 
large, well-built bazaars. He lodged in a xáwiya of 
Shàfisi dervishes, who welcomed travellers. Not only 
the dervishes but also the brigands of Lirist’in were 
organised for trading (Aubin, Lar médiévale, 500; 
Ibn Battüta, ii, 240-1, tr. Gibb, ii, 405-6). 

We know from other sources, complementing Ibn 
Battüfa's information, that the hereditary ghaykis 
of the séwiya of Lar came originally from Khundj 
(Aubin, Survie de Shildu, 32, n. 98). The religious 
situation at Khund] in the 8th-gth/r4th-rsth centuries 
is unclear, In the 7th/z3th ceatury, this little town 
became the seat of a bhdnakih |q.».) whose murshid 
was Shaykh Diniyal, affiliated to the Ishikiyya or 
Murshidiyya order. In addition to the rich sdwiya 
of Shaykh Abū Dulaf Mubammad (Sh. Dániyil's 
successor), Ibn Batiüta saw at Khundj another 
Sbáfi*l záwiya of an imprecise nature. It seems that 
in the gth/rsth century the AAdnabáh of Sh. Daniyal 
fell into decline, whilst that of Abü Nagjmi (that 
visited by Ibn Battüta? In 1347?) was more flour- 
ishing (Aubin, op. cif., 30 ff.), According to Muwabbid, 
Bastah, 29-30, the one visited by Ibn Batta 
‘was that of the shay#h of the Bani ‘Abbasi, Hadid! 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Salam Khungif, known under the 
lajab of Kutb al-Awliy’ (d. aged 85 in 746/1345-6). 

According to various sources, two Indian princes 
are said to have invited the poet Hafiz Shirüzl 
[gt] to their court. At the invitation of the Deccani 
sultan Mabmüd Shih of the Bahmanids, Hàfiz 
proceeded to Hurmuz via Lir with the intention 
of setting sail for India by ship; but since a storm 


blew up at the time of his departure, he is said to 
have abandoned the plan (see Browne, LHP, ii, 
285-7). Some coins struck in Lar (a gold piece of 
the Muzaffarid Shah Shudja‘, and some Timürid 
(and Caghatayid?) coins) testify to the interest 
of certain princes in the town during the 8th/oth/r4th- 
15th centuries (references given by Minorsky in 
his EI^ art). 

In the ŝth/t4th century, the garmsiri of Fars 
were divided into two antagonistic politico-ad- 
ministrative groupings, the bildd Lar and the biläd 
 Khundj-4-Bál (cf. Ibn Batiüta) “de structure interne 
différente et de visées extérieures opposées” (Aubin, 
Survie de Shilaw, 23). Khundj-ü-Fàl had amicable 
relations with the principality of Hurmuz, whilst 
the principality of Lar employed an aggressive policy 
towards this last and even tried to annex it (see 
below). Although Khundj-1-Fal possessed—in the 
same manner as Shiraz or Hurmuz—a class of numer- 
ous, experienced notables, one only finds there, at a 
late date, a powerful family (that of the ra*ts Falis) 
who, well after the decline of Khundj-i-Fál, became 
viziers at Hurmuz at the end of the gth/rsth century 
and remained there till the end of the period of Port- 
uguese domination (Aubin, op. cit, 36). As for the 
principality of Lar, despite its feeble resources, its 
lack of an intellectual élite and the emigration of 
its traders and its soldiers to India, it had a family 
of matiks who assured to the town a continuity of 
princely power during the 8th-gth/r4thersth cen- 
turies. Gradually, in the course of the second half of 
this latter century, a class of educated notables 
took shape there (ibid., 32). 

"The causes of the decline and then of the deflection 
of the Khundj-i-Fal route remain little known 
(political upheavals, the loss of influence by a 
certain or group or family and natural catastrophes 
have been suggested, ibid, 35). The ruin of Karzin 
(on the Khundj-Shira2 axis, earthquakes and floods 
ca. 1440), the development of Djahrum as an in- 
tellectual and religious centre in the second half of 
the gth/rsth century and the founding nearby of 
a community of dervishes (by Kutb al-Din Muham- 
mad b. Mubyi al-Din Kushknarl, called Kutbi 
Mubyi, at Ikhwānābād or Kntbabad, at the cross- 
Toads of the routes from Shiraz, Fasá and Lar, favour- 
ed the use of the Hurmuz-Lar-Djahrum-Shiraz axis 
(see Map 2). At the end of the Sth/r4th century, 
Djahrum was a stage on the Shiriz-Lir road (Aubin, 
Lar médiéuale, sor). Whilst the Hurmuz-Shiràz 
route via Farum, Furg and Fas’ continued to be 
used, that via Djahrum was regularly employed 
from the second half of the otb/rsth century on- 
wards (Aubin, ibi, and Survie de Shildu, 33-4). 

In the garmsirät, only the family of the rais 
Filis—who held Shilàw and retained some influence 
in the Gulf—succeeded in maintaining Fl as a 
petty urban centre, despite the growing pressure 
of the princes of Lar. The latter in fact drew benefit 
from the new position of their town-staging post on 
the HurmuzShiráz axis by extending their power 
towards the coast and the intervening high valleys 
{ibid., 35-6). The inevitable conflict between Lar 
and Hurmuz—which had become economically 
complementary through their dependence on the 
Indian trade—broke out in 904/1598-9, when the 
prince of Lar tried to exploit an outbreak of dis- 
content amongst the Bedouins of Diulfár, The naval 
expedition against the island of Djarüa led by Aba 
Bakr Lär was checked by Khvádia «AU, a ghulam 
of Salghur Shah (Aubin, in Mare, i, 102-3). The in- 
trusion of the Larls in the affairs of Hurmuz revived 
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after the death of Salghur Shah (1505) with a further 
attack on Diarün. But the new lord of Hurmuz, 
Khádja “Atā? put an end to this, at the same time 
removing the young ruler issued from a union 
between Salghur Shah and a princess of Lar (ibid., 
104-5). Nevertheless, the princes of Lir continued 
to expand towards the shores. Their vassals, the 
amirs of Wad, brought pressure to bear on the Lashtan 
region (the land behind the island of Kighm at 
Naband) ; one of them seized the district of Lashtan 
in 1546 (Aubin, in Mare, fi, 142-3; on Tûd, see ibid., 
n. 367 and Lar médiévale, n. 22). Yet despite the 
decline of Fal, Láris and Filis followed parallel 
paths in their relations with Hurmuz even after the 
advent of the Safawids. 

At the end of the oth/rsth century, commercial 
traffic was enough to stimulate Lar's prosperity. 
The prince levied no taxes on goods in transit, 
At the beginning of the next century, at the time 
when the Portuguese appeared, LA] merchants 
aud mercenary soldiers took an active part in affairs 
of the Deccan. The famous silver coin of Lär, the 
Jari or larin [q.v], circulated through all the markets 
of the Indian Ocean shores (Aubin, in Mare, ii, 14 
Steensgaard, 420-1). Like Lari warriors, the bows 
of Làr were celebrated, and were exported to ‘Irak 
and India (Aubin, op. cih., 177-8). After Fal (Dar 
ibode of purity") and its twin Khundj (Där 


lakab of Dar al-Ma'dala “abode of equity". 
In 9r4/1508 envoys from Hurmuz and Lar came 
to give allegiance to Shih smit at Shiraz (A AA, tr. 
Savory, i, 57-8). The prince-governors of Lir became 
tributary to the Safawids with the title of Ami 
Diwan (ibid., ii, 806). Around the turn of the z5th- 
16th century, pieces of information on Lar become 
more numerous, The travellers who passed through 
in the rsth century did not give any details on 
their itinerary (Afanasiy Nikitin, Khozkenye sa tri 
morya, Moscow 1958, 89; Girolamo S. Stefano, see 
Aubin, Survie de Shildu, 33, nn. 106-7). Gil Simões, 
secretary of the Portuguese embassy to Shah Isma‘Tl 
who, in 1515, returned from Shiriz to Hurmuz via 
Lär, tells us nothing further. Other Portuguese, 
however, were more informative, The embassy of 
1523-4 passed through Lar, Though sometimes 
difficult to trace, the itinerary of this embassy is 
described in detail by António Tenreiro (Itinerário, 
Lisbon 1971, 16 ff.; for a critical study of this text 
and of the parallel account of Fernão Lopesde Castan- 
heda, see Aubin, in Arquivos, iii (1971), 238-52, with 
245-6 on Lar itself. Tenreiro gives us some important 
information about Laristén, especially on Kawristán! 
Kawuristin, the frontier region between Lar and 
Hurmuz (cf. Aubin, in Mare, ii, 104), on the caravan- 
serais and cisterns constructed along the road by 
pious donors, on the town of Lar (its protective wall 
"built from stone and with plaster decorated with 
tiled squares; the Larls' clothing; the Lart bows 
the agricultural products (dates and barley); the 
local Jews; the money there (the larin); the mule 
teers-caravaneers; etc, on the date-palm groves, 
the rearing of mares and the export of horses to 
India via Hurmuz, and on the mountain goats 
which produced the basar (bezoar, i.e. bdzahr 
[gv]; this famous antidote to poisons of which 
there existed spurious imitations, was produced in 
Persia in Khurasinand in the land of the Shabankira, 
see C. Elgood, A medical history of Persia, Cam- 
bridge r951 369 ff). Tenreiro also describes the road 
from Khundj to Karzin at a time when it had become 
a secondary track (Aubin, Survie de Shildu, 33-4). 


In 1540, under Shah Tabmasp I, the Venetian 
Michele Membré travelled from Shiráz to Hurmuz 
via Lar, giving a description of the latter (Relazione. 
di Persia (1542), LUON Naples 1969, 53-4). According 
to bim, the town was surrounded in two halves by 
stone walls. It had a higher part, that with the citadel, 
and a lower part, and “outside the town there are 
other houses which are not walled’, Membré and 
his retinue lodged in a caravanserai outside the 
town walls, He noted the numerous cisterns for 
collecting rain water built by pious Lirls both in 
the town and at two-league intervals along the Lår- 
Hurmuz route, At Lär, there were even some foun- 
tains for the prostitutes, The gold and silver smiths 
were "gentiles from India", "all gathered together 
in one street". At Lar, both Turkish and Persian 
were spoken. The king, a vassal of the “Sofi”, was 
called “Soprassi” (?), and wore the "cap" of the 
Sofi (the external sign of adhesion to Twelver 
Shifism, according to the Klzllbash. The shops, piled 
high with merchandise, hardly needed protection 
at nights against thieves “because the said king of 
Lar exercises great justice”, 

Soon after Membré’s passage through Lar, the 
prince [Anüshirwán] b. Abi Sa'id b. “Ali? al-Mulk, 
called Shah ‘Adil, was assassinated (29 Safar 948/24 
June 1541; see Aubin, Lar médiévale, 495). Under 
his successor Ibrahim Khin, the relations of Lar 
with the Safawid authority deteriorated. He omitted 
to go aad give allegiance to Shah ‘Abbas I when 
he went to Shiriz, ill-treated the Shah’s tribute- 
collectors and levied extraordinary taxes on mer- 
chants and travellers. The Shah's anger was aroused, 
and he sent two punitive expeditions against Lar 
in z010-1:/:60:-2 under the command of Allāb- 
Verdi Khan, the beglar-begi of Fars. In the course 
of the second one, the latter seized Lar, carried off 
Tbrahim Khan and his entourage back to Shiraz 
and confiscated their possessions. Ibrahim Khan 
and the “treasures of Lar”, including the famous 
crown of Kay Khusraw, were then taken off by 
Alléh-Verdi Khān to Shah *Abbás's court, then 
engaged on a campaign in Bádghls near Harát. 
In the course of the expedition against Balkh, 
Ibrahim Khán died of an epidemic which affected a 
large number of the troops. The administration of 
Lar was entrusted to Kagi Abū 'IKasim Lari, a 
devoted Shi (444, tr. Savory, 807-8; cf, Yazdi, 
fol. 99a t£). 

During the whole of the 11th/17th century, until 
the decline of the Safawids, the Persian Gulf routes 
via Lär were followed by numerous traders, diplo- 
mats, travellers, men of religion, ete, who have 
left us lively first-hand accounts. A few months 
after Allāh-Verdi Khan's seizure of Lar, the Augusti- 
nian friar António de Gouvea passed through the 
town, where he mentions the recent destructions 
{on Gouvea's mission as mediator in the conflict 
between the Portuguese and Shih ‘Abbas, see Steen- 
gaard, 230-1; on Lär, 231). In a parallel version to 
the Itinerário of Gaspar de S. Bernardino, Nicolau 
da Orta Rebelo gives us a long description of Lar 
and Láristàn dated August-September 1606 (on S. 
Bernardino's narrative, see Aubin, in Arquivos, i 
[1969], 208-rs; on Lar, ed. Lisbon 1842, 136-47). 
Rebelo noted the numerous charitable works (cisterns 
and caravenserais), the security of the roads (the 
Hurmuz-Lár road and above all the entry into Lar 
was very well policed "because of the war between 
the Sofi and the king of Ormuz") and the freedoms 
and the liberalities which the Persians and the 
travellers enjoyed (see below). He further noted the 
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abundance and low price of the bdsdr products 
(fruits, textiles, poultry such as partridges, and sheep) 
and the rebuilding works undertaken after the Safawid 
conquest, in particular, the fortress dominating the 
town and the bazar (Le. the Bizdr-i Kaysariyya, 
see above) rebuilt at that time by Kanbar ‘All Beg, 
who also erected a sumptuous caravanserai on the 
Lir-Shiri road (Rebelo, ed. Serrao, ror-r2). 

‘Alter the Safawids achieved direct control of Lar, 
its affairs were continuously affected by the question 
ef Hurmuz, which brought into play the colonial 
rivalries (essentially those of Spain and Portugal, 
now united under one crown, against the English), 
the Persians’ own interests, those of the Arab 
mercbants and the Gulf pirates, etc. (Steensgaard, 
253 i£). Alter the conquest of Lår, the Persians had 
—at least temporarily—taken off the protection 
payments (“mocarrerias", ie. mukarrari) made by 
the ruler of Hurmuz to that of Lär (ibid., 249). 
Kanbar «AI Bex tried to reimpose these levies ou 
Hurmuz and occupied the island of Kishm (ibid, 
250 ff.). The khan of Shiraz, the deglar-begi of Fars 
Imam Kull Khan, seized the port of Gombron/ 
Gombroon (Portuguese Comorão) in December 1614 
(ibid. 291 ft), and in spring 1622 Persian troops com- 
manded by lmam Khan were helped by an English 
naval force (AAA, tr. 1200-4; Steensgaard, 305 f 
The negotiations begun by the second "Spanish" 
embassy of Sherley (1617-22) and the presence of a 
Spanish ambassador at the Persiar court and a 
Persian one at the Spanish court since r617 were 
unable to prevent the Portuguese from losing “the 
key to the Land of India". Much held back in his 
mission (cf. Steensgaard, 3r2íf), the Castilian 
ambassador Figueroa has left behind for us an 
itinerary (lacking details) of his journey through 
Laristan in 16:8. 

After the fall of Hurmuz, the English, and then 
the Dutch, and then later the French, were authorised 
by the Safawid government to set up their factories 
at Gombrun, now renamed Bandar ‘Abbasi. In 
1630, the Portuguese gained the same permission 
to use Bandar Kung (8 km. to the east of the modern 
Bandar Linga), which began to fill up with Arabs 
and Persians (and then with Banyans and Portuguese) 
and became an important town in the years 163040 
(Steensgaard, 357-8). Despite the difficulties of the 
routes into the interior, Djask/Diasak and Bandar 
Kung became significant rivals of Bandar ‘Abbàs? 
(on the rivalry of Bandar Kung and Bandar ‘Abbas! 
sec Calmard, 86-7), 

From this time onwards, the routes through 
Laristan are described in detail by the travellers. 
We have important items of information from Sir 
Thomas Herbert about the embassy of Sir Dodmore 
Cotton to Persia in 1628-9 (tr. Paris 1663, 205 tf; 
Calmard, illustration 1), and the parallel account 
‘of Robert Stodart (ed. Denison Ross, London 1935; 
on Shiriz-Lar-Gombroon, see 78-85). Mandelslo, a 
member of the Duke of Holstein’s embassy, passed 
through Lar in February 1638, and he gives us a 
fairly detailed description of his route from Shirkz 
to "Gamron" (tr. Wicquefort, Paris 1659, Book i, 
91 it). With the development of the commerce of 
the trading Companies, journeys and accounts of 
them abound, Putting together a synthesis of all 
the items of information from 1638 to 1706, a map 
is here given showing the chronological divisions 
of the routes from the Gulf to Shirdz via Lar (Map 1; 
the travellers who only describe Bandar ‘Abbast, 
Bandar Kung, etc., have not been included here). 
As this chronology shows, the dates of movements 
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across Liiristin were a function of the movements 
of ships, hence of the monsoons, and the climatic 
conditions in the interior of the country: there were 
few journeys in mid-summer, because of the extreme 
heat and the “poisonous winds" (bad-i samüm), 
or in winter, because of the snow along the route 
LárShiriz (Calmard, 23 f£... The travellers give us 
first-hand information on the routes followed (which 
varied little from the x7th to the roth centuries, 
except on the Lir-Shirdz section), on travelling 
conditions (state of the roads, bridges and fords; 
the security provided by the xdh-dárs, “road-guards'"; 
tolls, customs-dues; etc), on the natural habitat 
and the populations (climate, plants, animals, local 
inbabitants, habitats, illnesses and urban commu- 
nities), on the political rivalries in the Gulf and in 
Persia between the central and local powers (in- 
cluding the topic of pirate activity) and between 
the different European Companies, etc. (see the 
Bibl, for travellers of the 17th-18th centuries). 

Although the Dutch remained the most firmly- 
implanted group along the Hurmuz-Lar-Shicdz- 
Isfaban axis (they had factories or “houses” in each 
of these towns) and derived great profits (above 
all, from the illegal trade in gold which weakened 
the Persian economy), the Portuguese continued to 
strengthen their presence at Bandar Kung (used by 
the Portuguese, Italians and other travellers). At 
the turn of the 16th and 17th centuries, an attempted 
Portuguese-Persian alliance against the “Arabs” 
(ie. Muscat or "Uimán) was cut short because of the 
internal situation in Persia (see Aubin, L'ambassade 
de Gregório Pereira Fidalgo, Introd.). This did not 
prevent the taking shape of threats from the SUminis 
{aided by the Kawüsim [q.».] and Arabs from Katar) 
against the islands and the ports along the Liristin 
coast (see L. Lockhart, The fall of the Safavid dynasty, 
Cambridge 1958, 115-16, and below, on Larak). 
During this period of troubles, the Láristàn govern- 
ment was a kind of family enterprise: the skiibandar 
of Bandar Kung was the brother of the Bandar 
‘Abbas! one and the Khan of Lár's one (Calmard, 
187), According to Pereira Fidalgo, the Khan of 
‘Lar had under his jurisdiction Bandar Gombron, 
Bandar Kung and Bandar Rig (Aubin, op. 
36-7). 

Despite the repeated attacks of Arab pirates and 
of the Balūčis (who seem to have allied with the 
"Urmánls in their threats to the ports and to Lar; 
see Aubin, op. vit., 79), Laristan resisted longer than 
the Isfahan-Shiraz axis against the Afghan invasion. 
In practice, when Shitism became implanted along 
the Shiraz-Lar-Bandar ‘Abbas! commercial route, 
the south and part of the north of Laristan (except 
for the town of Lar) had remained Shafi. Certain 
lines of gkayMis, in particular at Evaz and Bastak, 
Occupied the dominant places of Sunni Laristan, 
Despite the support of the fwfangéis or musketeers 
of the Sunni garmsivdt, the Afghans were unable to 
establish an effective control over Lar, which was 
held in turn by a Balūči chief, a local notable, a 
Safawid general and the sardár of Fars Muhammad 
Khan Balüé (see Aubin, Les sunnites du Larestan, 
159 f£). In the latter's rebellion against Nadir (the 
later Nadir Shih), Muhammad Khan Balüt was 
supported by the Sunnis of Lāristān. Nadir's revenge 
there was merciless: the executions of Mubammad 
Khan and Shaykh Abmad Madani, fines, extensive 
deportations, etc. (ibid., 168 f£). 

Taking advantage of this period of troubles and 
its aftermath, the brigand chief Nasir Khan Lari 
was able to establish—in the first place with the 
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help of his brother Hadidit Khan—control over the 
Bulük-i Saba (Le. the region between Laristán and 
Kirman), and then over Lar. After an abortive 
expedition against Shiraz in 1163/1750, in which 
Hàdidi Khan died en route, Nasir Khan extended 
his jurisdiction over the Gulf littoral (ie. over the 
Arab shaykhs) and his expensive protection over the 
East India Company at Bandar ‘Abbasi. Never- 
theless, he had difficulties in controlling this latter 
port, and moreover, fell inevitably into conflict 
with Karim Khan Zand. During the years 1754-66, 
he fought on two fronts, against the governor of 
Kirmin on the north-east and against the penetra- 
tion of the Zands on the west. He even planned joint 
attacks against Karim Khan in Shiraz in concert 
with the Kadir chief, Mubammad Hasan Khán 
(in 1756 and 1758). It was $adik Khan Zand who in 
the end captured the town of Lar and reduced Nasir 
Khán's fortress there in 1179/1766 (on these events, 
vee Perry, 117-22, based on the English and Dutch 
archives and on the main Persian sources; add to 
these Rustam al-Hukami', Rustam al-taedrikh, 
Tehran 1348/r969, 373-4; Muwabbid, Bastak, 38-0). 

lt seems that, contrary to what Fasa"l asserts 
{followed by Minorsky, EI art, and Perry, 122), 
the administration of Laristan did not remain in a 
more or less autonomous fashion in the hands of 
Nasir Khàn's family (till 1845, according to Minorsky, 
till 1858 according to Perry). This same family 
adopted towards the Zands and then towards Agha 
Mubammad Khin Kadjar an at least rebellious 
attitude (Fasi?l, i, 229; Dupré, í, 369). Furthermore, 
Karim Khan Zand and Luif ‘All Zand handed over 
the government of Laristan and the ports of the Gulf 
to the gkeykis of Bastak (now promoted to idus). 
Under Fath ‘All Shab, the government of Láristón 
and the BulGk-i Saba reverted to this same family; 
it was given to three sons of ‘Abd Allāh Khin (at 
Furg, Tárum and Lar respectively), with ‘Aba 
Allāh himself residing at Shiraz at the side of the 
Kadjar prince-governor (Dupré, i, 361 ff.). Having 
become beglarbegi of Laristhn, one of bis sons, 
Nasir Khan Lirt, was in 1247/1831-2 deposed from 
office and the governorship of Laristan entrusted 
to Abmad Khan Bastakt (Fasi7, i, 280). In the next 
year, Naşir Khan was re-appointed beglar-begi of 
Laristán and the Sab‘a (ibid., i, 281). In 1262/1845, 
after dissensions had arsen amongst the Akins of 
Lär, the wáli of Fairs put as end to this and appointed 
at Lar a mere Raläntar [jv], Karbali't ‘All Riga 
Giráshi, and then his son (FasPi, ti, 284). Nasr 
Allah Khan Lari, jailed in Shirdz for his misappro- 
priations, managed to escape and to stir up a revolt. 
in the region of Sab‘a. He could not be suppressed by 
force, but hid in the mountains; in the end, he went 
to Shirāz and was in 1275/1858 granted a pension 
(Fes¥, i, 318-19). In 1276/1859-60 the governorship 
of Laristan was given to the Kagjir prince Mahdi 
Kull Mirzi, who put down the revolt of Mustafa 
Khàná Bastakl (ibid., i, 321). 

In view of the extreme difficulties of the Küdjürs 
in keeping control of Färs and the Gulf ports (in 
particular, Bandar ‘Abbisl, the governorship of 
which had to be handed over to the Imim of Maskat 
(Muscat) until 1284/1868), the governorship of 
Liristan kept its considerable importance. In 
1284/1868 and in 1293/1877, it included the regions 
of Sab'a and Bandar ‘Abbist, to which were joined 
(in 1297/1880 and 1299/18812) jurisdiction over the 
Five Tribes (Khamsa [see WitAvara muAwsk]) 
and over Darab (ibid,, i, 326, 336, 340, 345). Towards 
the end of the Kädjär period, Láristán found itselt 


more and more under the control of the Kawiml, 
a powerful vizieral family of Fars stemming from 
the descendants of Hadjail Ibrahim Khan I*timád 
al-Dawla Shiràzi. In 1294/1877-8, Ibtishám al-Dawla 
and Mirzi ‘All Mubammad Khan Kawim al-Mulk 
restored order in the coastal districts of Laristan 
(ibid., i, 337-8). In 1299/1882, the governorship of 
Laristan, Sab‘a, Darab, Khamsa and Fasa was 
entrusted to Kawam al-Mulk, who in fact died the 
next year. The plan for the administrative reorganisa- 
tion of Fars in 19r3 proposed no longer to attach 
“Laristan and ‘AbbasI" to the Kawamt sphere of 
influence nor to the wildyat of the Khamsa tribes 
(Le Fars, 161). Under the Pahlavis, Lar became a 
shakrisidn comprising five babhgis: Markazi, Bastak, 
Linga, Gawbandl, and Djüyum and Bunaraya (the 
result of the administrative reform of 1317/1938-09, 
see Razmara, Farhang, vii, 209). With the reform 
of 1334/1955-6, the Farmandarl-yi Láristán comprised 
the following takhsks: Evaz, Lamard, Djüyum and 
Huma. The coastal districts and their hinterlands 
now form part of the Ports and Islands of the Persian 
Gulf. Bastak, shorn of two dihistáns, is one of the 
five bakkshs of Bandar Linga (Muwabbid, 8-9). 

‘The fighting between Karim Khan Zand and Nasir 
Ahan Lari for control of the ports and the routes 
through Liristan accelerated the economic ruin of 
the region (Perry, 152 ff). Already rather littie-used 
in the Safawid period (over and above the Gulf 
routes via Lar), the Shiraz-Bandar Rig route (facing 
the island of Kharg) was envisaged by the East India 
Company as an alternative to the Shiriz-Bandar 
“Abbasi one (ibiL, 259). The troubles in Laristan 
amongst the local powers led to the Companies 
moving further north up the Gulf: the English to 
Bushire (BO-Shahr) and the Dutch to Kharg (ibid., 
154 f£.; Stiffe, in GJ, xvi (1900), 21-15). Hence Lir 
retained henceforth only a regional importance. 

Laristin once again suffered from brigandage 
(the pillaging expedition of the Balè Mihrab Khan, 
sardár of Bampür, at the opening of the roth century, 
see Pottinger, Travels in Belootchistan, London 1816, 
163, Fr. tr. Paris 1818, i, 325 ff. (on the Balü^I raids 
of 1810, see Sykes, Ten thousand miles in Persia, 
London 1902, ros). Around 1256/1840, Lar seems 
to have been occupied by Aka Khan Maballatt, 
head of the Nizari Isma‘is in revolt against the 
Shah (Houtum-Schindler, Eastern Persian Irak, 
‘London 1867, 94; on Aka Khan's revolt, see H, Algar, 
in SI, xxix [969], 55-18). Despite its comparative 
isolation, Lar continued to trade with the Gulf ports 
(in particular, with Bandar ‘Abbasi, Bandar Linga 
and Bandar Tahirl (the former Sarif), see Stiffe, in 
GJ, vi (1895), 166-73. 

In 188r, Stack found Lar in a fairly wretched con- 
dition (i, 13345). But the action of its governor 
Fath “Ali Khan (a person whom he describes at 
length) and his son allowed the town's buildings to 
be restored (see above, on the Kaysariyya bade), 
noted as being in excellent condition in 1907. Bandar 
Linga was at that time the main port of Lar (via 
Bastak; seo A. T. Wilson, in GJ [February 1908), 
152-70), The comparative development oi Bandar 
Linga under the Kawasim/Djawasim Arabs favoured 
the hinterland, and notably Bastak. At the end of the 
Kádjár period (ca, 1900-r5), the Gulf ports, including 
Bandar ‘Abbas and Bandat Linga, were increasingly 
controlled by Belgian officials (Lorimer, iA, x4). 
In 1335/1916-17, Bandar ‘Abbas was considered to 
be wholly under British influence (Kababl, Sar). 

3, The island of Lar (sce Map 2). This Gulf is- 
land is generally considered as being that called 
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Aba Shufayb (Bü Shu'ayb, Shaykh Shu'ayb or 
Djazicat al-Shaykh, situated to the south-east of 
Bandar Nakhilà and belonging to the Shib Küh-i 
Laristin (at 3 farsaths’ distance from the coast, 
according to Fasat, ii, 515). Since the identification 
of this island is not made easy by utilising tbe classi- 
cal and early Islamic sources, one finds numerous 
errors in both old and modern writers, and some of 
them have mixed up the island and the kingdom 
of Lar (Iktidast, ZX, 128-9). Nearchus must have 
touched on it in the course of his periplus. It could 
possibly be the island of pearls (Nesos Margaritis) 
Of Orthagoras (see Tomaschek, in SB Ak, Wien, 
cxxi [1890], 55, and Minorsky, E1* art. s.v). The 
geographers writing in Arabic give it various names: 
Lawan (Ibn Khurradadhbib, al-Istakbr); Lär 
(Yakat, Abu "I-Fid3); whilst the variants Alar, Lan, 
Allan (Laran) are given by Schwarz, 87, Le Strange, 
261, and Minorsky, loc. cit. Ibn al-Balkhi (Fárs-nama, 
ed. Le Strange, 241) connects the island with Ar- 
daghir Khurra (Irahistan). Mubammad b. NadjIb 
Bakrin calls this island Ladh (Djahdn-nana, ed. 
Muhammad Amin Riyàb Tehran 1342/1963, 43). 
The toponym Ladh (cf. Lad, the ancient name of the 
town or the kingdom of Lar) could be applica 
to the place called Laz/Laza or to Lāz/LäzajLazā, 
the most important settlement in the eastern part 
of the island, The Portuguese called it Ihe de Lazio 
or Laracoar (Lar-Shatwar, from the name of the 
islet Shatwar/Shitwar/Citwar at its eastern extremity; 
sec Aubin, in Mare, ii, 97, n. xr3). 

According to Yakat (iv, 341), Lar is a large island 
situated between Siraf and Kays, lacking any settlc- 
ment or village; there were pearl fishers, Le. divers; 
its circumference was said to be 12 farsakks round. 
Because of the insecurity from Gulf piracy, the island. 
was thinly peopled. According to Duarte Barbosa, 
it formed part of the dependencies of Hurmuz 
(Aubin, in ibid.). It is situated, in relationship to the 
coast, which makes an outward salient at Ra’s 
Nakhlü, 14 to r$ miles from the coast; from east 
to west it is about 15 miles long, and about 3 miles 
wide, It is 120 feet high at the centre, and low plains 
of one to two miles extend towards each extremity. 
It has virtually no vegetation, but the water from 
its well is of good quality (Lorimer, iB, 1813). Its 
geological formation is identical with that of the 
island of Kays and Hindarabi (Pilgrim [1908], 142). 

Shaykh Shufayb is attached to the dihistim of 
Badawi in the gkahristan of Bandar Linga (Hazmárà, 
Farkang, vii, 61, which places it 23 km. to the south- 
east of Bandar Makàm and gives its dimensions as 
24x 5 km., with its highest point ca. 37 m.). Drinking 
water comes from wells and from cisterns to catch 
rain-water. There is cultivation of dates, cereals 
and some market-garden produce, Fishing, for fish 
and for pearls, is carried on. At the beginning of 
the zoth century, it had 10 villages or hamlets, the 
most important being Laz (70 houses). It had a 


total of ca. 300 houses for 1,500 inhabitants, Spafisi | 
and Sunn! Arabs of various tribes (Lorimer, iB, | 


1814-15). In ca. 1950, it had 7 small settlements and 
730 inhabitants, both Sunni and Shi, speaking 
Arabic and Persian (Razmárà, Farhamg, loc. cil, 
which mentions its liability to malaria). The popula- 
tion seems to have varied little (800 in ca. 1976, 
according to the Farhang- Mutin, v, 948). 

4. The island o! Lárak (see Map 2). This is an 
island of the Gulf 20 miles south of Bandar ‘Abbas 
and partially closing the approach to this port 
between Kisin and Hurmuz. The channel between 
Larak and Kishm, to the north-east, is 6 miles wide; 


between Larak and Hurmuz, to the rorth-north-east, 
it is xx miles. Slightly smaller than Hurmuz, Larak 
is oval in shape, measuring 6 miles (from east-north 
to west-south-west) by 4 miles, It is surrounded by 
deep water except at the western side, The interior 
is a mass of sharp, sandstone hills mixed with salt 
domes and domes of red iron cxide (a typical for- 
mation of the "Hurmuz series", see Pilgrim (1908), 
141, [1924], 16). Except for à few date-palms, it is 
almost bare of vegetation. The highest point reaches. 
510 feet, Except for the well of Salmi (in the west), 
water comes from cisterns (Lorimer, iiB, 1086; see 
also Fasa’, ii, 317). There are many gazelles and 
rabbits, the former living off a spiny plant called the 
hittaw which stays green in winter as well as summer 
(Iababl, 98, who states that the island is 13 miles 
in circumference, 18 miies from Bandar ‘Abbas, 
28 miles from Küh-i Musandam, 8 miles from Sbahr-i 
Kishm, and 16 to 17 miles from Hurmuz). 

‘The sparsity and the vagueness of the older sources 
has given rise to many hypotheses. Larak, literally 
“little Lar’, has been take—by Kabābi, 29r—for 
the ancient island of Lir (wrongly, because the depths 
do not allow pearl-fishing). The island seems to have 
occupied, made useful and cultivated by a fairly 
important (to judge by the remains of buildings and 
irrigation works) non-Muslim population (according 
to the orientation of numerous tombs, see Lorimer, 
iB, 1087, and Kababl, 698). Amongst the ruins, 
the latter author mentions those of @ rectangular 
fortress like the one of the island of Kishm, Lorimer 
records two ancient foris: a ruinous one at the place 
called Kharabistin, in the interior of the island (Le. 
Lirak-i kabi), and the other, in a better condition, 
at Labtiyab on the northern coast. According to this 
same authority, the fort is said to be Portuguese, but 
according to Curzon, ii, 413, Dutch. According to 
Iktidárl, the &al*as of Larak and Kishm are Portu- 
guese, whilst that of Khamlr is possibly Dutch. The 
Larak gala is made from dressed stone covered 
with mortar, with three floors, four towers and a 
look-out walkway (thd, 740 ff., with photographs). 
Only the foundations remain of the East India 
Company's telegraph house. Among the remains 
of the cemetery have been found lamps for the dead 
from baked earth (ibid., with photograph at 742). 

The anchorage of Larak was much appreciated 
by sailors, especially the Portuguese, who called it 
Lareka/Lareca. They sheltered there in February 
1625 when making an attempt to recover Hurmuz 
(see Steensgaard, 352). The ambassador Pereira 
Fidalgo stopped there in 1696 (ed. Aubin, 29). In 
1717, Lirak was captured by the Imim of Maskat 
aidod by the Kawasim and Arabs from Katar 
(Perty, 158). 

According to the MuRifasar-i Mufid (17th cen- 
tury), Larak was inhabited by Arab fishermen. The 
boat from Bandar Rig called there sometimes (ed. 
Aubin, in FIZ, vil2-3 [1337/1958], 175). At the be- 
ginning of the zoth century, the population of ca. 200. 
was made up of Dhahüriyyin linked by marriage 
with the Bani Shatayr Sbibüh of Kurzàr (the region 
of the Ru’ds al-Djibàl in ‘Umin) who spoke kumzàri 
(Lorimer, iB, 1086), In addition to tbe Kumzaris, 
Kababt notes 30 heads of families, five of them from 
Bustànü-yi €Abbasl, and he states that the soil of 
the island is good for agriculture, The people live 
by extracting salt (exported to the “Umānāt and 
Kishm), fishing and a little bit of stock-rearing 
(sheep and goats). In summer, most of them migrate 
10 the oasis-palm-groves of Minib (Kabābl, 96). 
Formerly, the island depended administratively on 
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the Aalintar of Kishm, Persian authority was only 
established after 1905-6 with the building of a 


customs-post (Lorimer, iB, 1087; Kababi, 97). One | 


of the interesting peculiarities of Larak is that it 
Possesses—in company with other places of the 
coasts and islands of Láristán—zár (g.v.] adepts and 
practitioners. Called locally the ahl-i kawd "people 
of the wind”, they have as the officiating persons 
men (the bédds), women (the mms) and some 
says, most of them of African origin (see Ghulam 
Husayn Sa%di, AAi«i hawd, Tehran 1345/1966, index 
s.v. Larak). 
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LARACHE [sce AL-ARA'ISH).. 

LARANDA, Larende or Karaman in modern 
Turkish usage, earlier Turkish Karaman or Dirende, 
a provincial town in Anatolia, is the seat of one 
of the thirteen districts of Konya [g.v.]. The district 
of Karaman is the largest (4,647 km 1) de in Turkey 
‘The town lies outside the earthquake zone at lat. 
37° N, long. 33° ro E, at an elevation of 1,038 m., 
on the plateau at the northern end of the pass 
leading through the Taurus Mts. to the Góksü 
(ancient Kalykadnos, or Saleph) river valley. The 
main road from Konya (at 110 km.) to Silifke 
(at 148 km.) passes through the district. The town 
has a station on the railway line from Konya to 
Eregli, a stretch of the former Istanbul-Baghdàd 
railway. The population grew from 8,182 in 1927 
to 28,113 in 1965 and to $1,708 in 1980, when the 
ilçe counted 113,408 inhabitants. 


1. History 


Excavations at prehistoric sites in the Konya- 
Láranda area, especially at Catal Hüyük and Can 
Hasan, have revealed an advanced Neolithic culture 
and substantial towns dating from ca. 7000 B. 
(See J. Mellaart at alii, in Cambridge ancient history, 
idem and D. French, in Anatolian Studies, x (1960) 
U. B. Alkım, in Anatolia i (1968); D. Magie, Roman 
rule; W. Ramsay, Hist, geogr., 45; F. Taeschner, 
Wegenets). 

The Byzantine Laranda (d. AdpavBa, of. Pauly- 
Wissowa, xii, col. 793) fell to the Saldjüks after the 
batte of Manzikert (463/1071), and islamisation 
must have taken place early. After baving been 
under Danishmendid [gr] rule, it was retaken 
around 560/165 by the Saldjük sultan KUldj Arslan 
IL [p]. Taken briefly in 586/190 by emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa, and in rzro by Leo II of the 
Armenian kingdom in Cilicia, it was regained by the 
Saldjüks in 1216 and used as a frontier fortress 
against the Armenian kingdom. In 623/1226 the 
area was organised as the wildyat-i Arman (Histoire 
des Croisades, Doc. Arm, i, 360; Cambridge history 
of Islam, i, Cambridge 1970, 234 ff.). Around 625/ 
1228, the family of Mawlānā Djalàl al-Din Rümi 
[g.v-] settled in the town. Dialàl al-Din was married 
there and extols its delights in his poetry (A. Gól- 
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pinarh, Mevlana Celaleddin, Istanbul 1950, 4, 41 fl.) 
Tt is claimed locally that the great folk poet Yünus 
Emre [g.v] is also buried there (idem, Yunus Emre, 
hayats..., Istanbul 1963; M.C.S, Tekindag, in 
Belleten xxx (1966), 117, 59-90; Procs. of the 1971 
Istanbul Symposium on Yunus Emre). Laranda 
also claims as its native sons the chronicler Neshrt 
[r9], the Grand Vizier Karamant Mehmed Pasha 
[gv], the medical writer Larendeli Siyabizide 
Dervish, and others (Gibb, Ottoman poetry, index; 
Babinger, Geschichtsschreiber, index; V. L. Ménage, 
Neskri’s “History of the Otfomans, London 1964; 
A.A. Adıvar, Osmani Türklerinde ilim, Istanbul 
1943). In 626/1228 the Türkmen dynasty of the 
Karamán-oghullad {g.0.) emerged in the Ermenek- 
Laranda region, and in 628/1251 the town was given 
as a temporary ##/4° to Kushlu Sankum, a Kháraz- 
mian chief. In 654/1256 Láranda became the capital 
of the Karamanids wnder Karamán-oghlu Güneri 
Beg and was able to maintain itself against the 
‘combined forces of the Saldjüks and their supporters, 
the Il-Khanid Mongols. In 687/1288 Laranda was 
burned by the Tl-Khanids, and lost temporarily 
again to them in 61/1292, but heavy destruction 
and loss of population did not stop the Karamanids 
from rising to great political power. The town grew 
in importance and was enriched with many build- 
ings. (See section 2, below). After 1300, the name 
Laranda was replaced by the new name Karamén, 
Even when the Karamánid princes expanded their 
dominions and were able to make the prestigious 
royal city of Konya their capital in 712/1312, the 
old residence remained important as a seat of lesser 
members of the dynasty. The town remained some- 
what distant from the battle front during the 
Karamánids! struggle with the competing powers in 
Anatolia, including the Mongols and later the 
Ottomans, the heirs of the Saldjdk sultans. According 
to F. Sümer (art. garimiv-oouuttart, Vol. IV, 
622a), Ibn Battüta's account of his visit to Konya 
and Laranda, and of his meeting the Karaminid 
begs, is based on hearsay. In 799/1397 the Ottoman 
sultan Báyazid | Yildirim [g.2.] occupied Liranda 
and conquered nearly all the dominions of the 
Karamin-oghlu amir SAL? al-Din, who was himself 
killed. The amies widow, the Ottoman princess 
Nefise (Melek Khitan), and her two sons Mehmed 
Beg and ‘AM Beg, were deported to Bursa in Boo] 
1398. This was seemingly the end of the principality. 
Timür, however, restored the Karamánids to power 
after the battle of Ankara (8o4/r4o2), and they 


maintained themselves in the face of the Ottoman | 


restoration in 817/1414 and 818/1415. Next to Konya, 
Láranda remained the main centre of the Karaminid 
state and flourished greatly. At this time, however, 
the Mamlüks invaded the country and occupied 
Láranda in 822/1418-19 for a short time, the region 
becoming tributary to them. The town's lords then 
changed several tímes because of civil warfare. 
Tn 826/1425, Mebmed Beg was killed at the siege of 
Antilya and buried in Láranda. The town saw its 
last decades of glory as a capital under Karamán- 
oghlu Ibráhim Beg (827-b9/1424-64). When de la 
Brocquitre traversed the lands of "the Grand 
Karman" in 836/1432, he attended an audience with 
sultan Ibrahim in bis court at Konya after having 
visited Laranda, He remarked on the great extent 
of the Haramánid domains, the dignity and wealth 
of the court and flourishing trade of both towns. 
Another conflict brought the Mamlük army to 
Laranda again, and it was set on fire (861/1456-7). 
After Konya was lost to the Ottomans, the Grand 


Vizier Mabmüd Pasha took Laranda in 873/1468, 
the last Karamanid chiefs continuing their resistance 
against the forces of Sultan Mebemmed the Con- 
queror. Part of the inhabitants, especially the 
craftsmen, were deported in 1471 to be settled in 
Istanbul in the so-called Büyük Karaman quarter 
(the present Carsamba). In Laranda a number of 
monumental buildings, sacred and profane, were 
destroyed by the new Ottoman rulers (including by 
Gedik Abmed Pasha (g.».]). The castle was repaired 
with the architectural débris. In 88t/1476 the first 
Ottoman registration of land, property and pious 
foundations took place, and the town’s tithe tax 
(‘ogkr) was made into a waf for the benefit of al- 
Madina. By this time, the rule of the Karaman- 
oghullart in Laranda had virtually come to an end 
(Tekingda&, 1963, 61; Konyah, 100-2, 405). The 
town became the first Ottoman skehzide (princes) 
sandjak, governed from Konya under princes 
Mustafa and Djem [g.vv.]. In 888/r483 Bayazid IT 
had the Karamánid territory organised as a regular 
Ottoman province as the eydlat of Karaman, with 
Konya as capital and seat of the Daglerbegi.. 

From now onwards, Laranda was of only secondary 
importance. With its castle, it rust have played a 
role in the Ottoman campaigns to suppress revolts 
fomented by Karamanid chiefs and Safawid agents 
till ca. xgor. The rebel Kull Shih seized the town 
briefly in 9r6/15ro, while in or7/r$r the area was 
taken by prince Ahmad in his fruitless effort to 
succeed Büyazid IL. Turmoil was caused in 933-5] 
1526-8 by the Kalandar [g.v.]. Until 923/1517, the 
town was part of the fortified frontier with the 
Mamlük dominions, and it became a aga in the 
sandjak of Konya. During a short period in the 
1iith century, it probably held the rank of 
sandjak itself, The name of Karamün came now 
more and more in use. The importance of the trade 
route passing through Láranda was probably 
reduced by the extension of the Ottoman ompire 
to the east. The tax registers dated ca. 929/1523 
show that the population of Léranda counted 664 
khānes = 464 mefers or tax payers (Konyali), or 
493 khdnes = 693 nefers (Jennings), or 576 Ehánes 
= 693 nefers (Faroqhi). The registers of 92/1584 and 
995/1587 show 2,027 nüfus (Konyah), 2,048 nefers 
(Jennings), and 1,423 Mdnes = 2,048 nefers plus 625 
mildjerreds (Faroqhi). The number of mahalles 
had increased in 1587 from 34 (Konyall: 53) to 39. 
‘Thirteen of those quarters still exist at the present. 
‘The growth of population seems to point to secure 
living conditions, From other sources it is known, 
however, that Liranda was one of the ceatres of 
the well-known softa or student revolts against the 
central government's financial policy in the years 
985-1002/1577-94. In 1596 the Djelali [see Dravaut 
in Suppl.] revolts ravaged the province of Karamán. 
Laranda’s population seems to have remained loyal 
to the government during the following years, at 
least till rori/r6o3. The presence of the Janissary 
garrison must have had an influence here (cf. M. 
Akdağ, Celdit isyanlars (559-1603), Ankara 1963, 
index s.v. Karaman (Larende)). Kara Yazldil [¢.], 
one of the Djelalis, was bought off by the office of 
mukdfis of Karamðn. 

From the taxation data of the roth/r6th century, 
Laranda appears as a flourishing interregional 
‘market town in an important agricultural region. 
‘The building activity during the same century 
seems to bear this out. The town contained, around 
929/1523, 1 Ymdret, 4 lidmiss, 25 mesdiids, 7 medreses, 
1 där al-hadith, 10 tekkes, 7 hammdms, 264 dükhüns. 
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and 65 sandiks ("trading booths"). The castle was 
manned by a garrison of 39 men under a commander 
(disdar) and a kdhyd, Its armament must have 
included some pieces of artillery (Konyalı, 176, 178). 
Tenthjseventeenth century Láranda is described 
by Ewliya Celebi (Seydhát-ámz, ix, 311-15) and 
Katib Celebi (DiAin-mümá, 1145/1732, 614 E). 
In 1867, Liranda/Karamán was incorporated in the 
new wiléyet of Konya asa kad? in the central 
sandjak. 

Traditional economy, based mainly on dry farm- 
ing, livestock, textiles and the production of the 
well-known Karamén-bulguru (wheat), has been 
diversified and enlarged. Lead, zinc and chrome are 
in limited production and there are minor iron ore 
deposits in the area, In the early 1960s, 400 workers 
from Karaman went to Germany in the first group 
of Turkish labourers. For further details, see Ibrahim 
Rifka Boynukalm, Karaman'm iktisadi ve sosyal 
gelişimi, Istanbul Üniversitesi Edebiyat Fakültesi, 
Istanbul 1968. 
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2. Monuments 


‘The archival sources for the monuments of Läran- 
da/Karamān—the waif review of Kh"ädja Muslib 
al-Din dated Muharram 881/January 1477 (= 
Ankara, Kuyud4 kadime 665; facsimile and com- 
mentary, Feridun Nafiz Uzluk, Fatih dewinde 
Karaman eydleti vakıflar fihristi, Ankara 1958); 
and wakf reviews of Bayazid II, dated 906/rsoo-r 


( = Ankara, Kuyud-i kadime 565, old number 255) 
and Süleymán I, dated 929/1522-3 ( = Bagvekilet 
Arşivi 387)—give a more varied picture of the 
14th-r6th century monuments of Karamin and can 
be used to supplement the data of those still extant, 
though the unusually diverse nomenclature of the 
monuments makes some identifications subject to 
caution, The present review is, therefore, concerned 
primarily with standing buildings, In one respect, 
however, the sources are significant: they provide 
singularly little evidence for the 13th century 
architecture of the town. 

Sherd finds from the Citadel or Ickale are evidence 
for 13th century habitation, though the existence 
of a SaldiGk palace remains to be demonstrated. 
Saldjük blue and white tiles were also reused in the 
Hatuniye Medrese (see below), and two fragments in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum (355-6. r906) have 
been shown (M. Meinecke, Fayemcedekorationem 
Seldschukisches Sakralbauten in Kleinasien, i-i 
[ = Deutsches Archaologisches Institut. Istanbuler 
Mitteilungen, Beiheft r3), Tübingen 1976, ii, 483-4) 
to have Karaman as their likely provenance, But 
‘there is no architectural evidence for major buildings 
in the 13th century, and the only surviving r3th 
century monument is a small masdjid * (Monuments 
marked with an asterisk bear dated inscriptions), 
much restored in 645/1247-8 by Sa‘d al-Din “AIT b. 
Aba (sie) Bakr (Meinecke, op. cit, ii, 483-4; 1. H. 
Konyah, Abideleri ve kitabeleri ile Karaman tarihi 
Istanbul 1967, 347-50), a domed square with an 
adjacent flat-roofed iwin. It contains multiple 
burials, but the only dated tombsione is that of 
Sad al-Din Mubammad b. Madid al-Din “Ali, 
dated Djumada If 7oo/March 1308. The area was 
evidently a cemetery at the time it was built. 

Fortifications. Of the original triple enceinte, 
little remains. The outermost walls have disappeared 
entirely. The middle enceinte, to which Ewliya 
Celebi attributed nine gates and from which Christian 
and pre-Christian spoliae have been retrieved, is 
now reduced to a single gate and a few fragments of 
rubble walls, The Citadel or Ickale (Fig. 1) which, 
doubtless by mistake, he describes as surrounded by 
a deep moat, is rectangular, with eight round, 
faceted or rectangular towers. The walls contain 
many heterogeneous re-used Islamic blocks (Fig. 2), 
perhaps from the monuments which, ShikArl states 
(M. Koman, Sikéri'nin Karaman oğullar, tariki 
[= Konya Halkevi Tarih ve Müze Komitesi Yayım- 
lar, La], 1946, 112), were destroyed by Gedik 
Ahmad Pasha [see AWMAD PASHA cenik] on the 
Ottoman occupation of Karamán (inter alia the 
Djámi*-i Sultáa, the Diamii Kasht and the Djamiti 
Nizamshahl); and from the Great Mosque, the 
mosque of the Karamánid ‘Ala al-Din Beg and the 
mosque of Karaman Shah. None of the reused 
fragments bears a foundation inseription, so that 
ShikArl's assertion is difficult to evaluate. However, 
since all are fairly near ground level, the Citadel 
was evidently rebuilt shortly after the Ottoman 
conquest. It was radically restored in 1965. 

‘The pre-Ottoman fortifications cannot be identi- 
fied, though the Citadel mound is evidently man- 
made and the fortress played an important role as 
late as the end of the rsth century, Nor can the 
water supply be traced; in the absence of wells or 
aqueducts, the Citadel must have been supplied by 
cisterns. However, their presence remains to be 
established. 

Mosques. The Great Mosque, now restored out 
of all recognition, was a flat-roofed aisled construc- 
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tion with wooden columns and stalactite capitals 
(Konyah, op. cit, 359-63). No Great Mosque is 
mentioned in the wakf register of Mubarram 881/ 
January 1477, which thus indirectly corroborates 
‘Shikact's assertion that it was destroyed in or after 
the Ottoman capture of Karamán. The only evidence, 
moreover, for the existence of a Great Mosque in the 
16th century is the foundation inscription of a 
makiab* associated with it dated q4o/r533-4. The 
façade of the Hacibeyler Camii (Konyalı, 294-8), a 
rectangular building now with a pyramidal gabled 
roof, has also evidently been substantially rebuilt, 
save “or the entrance in a projecting rectangular 
moulded frame bearing a foundation inscription 
dated 902/1496-7 (cf. the anonymous foundation 
inscription of the heavily restored Arapzade or 
Araboglu Mosque dated 899/r493-4). However, a 
block built into the wall to the left of the porch 
bears the foundation inscription of a mosque dated 
757/356. This is evidently a re-use, and it is unclear 
whether the present building occupies the site of an 
‘earlier mosque. 


‘The Dikbasan Mosque in the bazar (Meinecke, | 


175-7), identified by Konyalı, (281-8) with the 
Fasih Camii of the waf registers of the reigns of 
Bayasld II (906/1500-1) and Stileyman I (929/1522-3), 
is a flat-roofed, four-aisled construction with a 
carved stone mitrab in the central bay. The brick 
minaret is rebuilt, The interior contains a two-line 
chronogram, read variously as 899/1493-4 (Konyali, 
loc. cit.) and 920/1514-15 (E. Diez, O. Aslanapa and 
Mahmut Mesut Koman, Karaman devri sanais, 
Istanbul 1950, 40), and a re-used fragment of relief 
tilo on a cobalt ground with traces of gilt dated 
Diumádà II 84o/January 1437, perhaps from an 
earlier building on the site which was then rebuilt 
about 1509, The most imposing Ottoman mosque, 
however, is that of Nüh Pasha, a native of Karman, 
built while he was governor of Konya and dated 
1005/1596-7. Against the inside wall of the three- 
domed narthex is a wooden gallery, the soffits of 
which have an applied revetment of gilt and painted 
wooden strapwork, probably contemporary. 
Madrasas. The madrasa of the Amir Misa 
(Konyali, 455-60; Aslanapa-Dier-Koman, 50-4; 


Meinecke, ii, 18-64) was destroyed in 1927 (Fig. 3). | 


The building was, however, photographed by both 
Sarre and Van Berchem, and Sarre was able to 


draw a plan of the building (F. Sarre, Konya. Seld- | 


schukische Denkmäler [= Denkmäler Persischer 
Baukunst, IV), Berlin 1910, Plate 30, misidentified 
as that of the Hatuniye Medrese). This shows a 


central dome on pendentives, lateral ranges of four | 


cells fronted by arcades or re-used marble columns, 
and an axial imán flanked by domed chambers with a 
mibedb housed in its side wall. To either side of the 
shallow recessed entrance and inner porch were 
rectangular corner rooms and annexes, that to the 
right housing the stair-well of the minaret. This was 
cylindrical on a square base, with a shaft, divided, 


like that of the *Imaret of Iorähim Beg (see below), | 


by projecting mouldings into registers, and a single 
stone balcony on a corbelled stalactite base. The 
porch was a barely-decorated moulded frame with a 
shallow stalactite canopy on corner pilasters with 
doubled polyhedral capitals. The foundation inserip- 
tion, which has now disappeared, occupied the course 
above the doorway and was flanked by further 
pilasters and capitals. The wabf review of Muharram 
BB1/January 1477 gives the madrasa of the Amir 
Müsi in seventh place. Its precise designation is 
problematic, Müsà Beg (d. 758/1356-7) is buried in 


the Tol Medrese * (740/1339-40) which he built 
at Ermenak (¢.v.]. The present foundation was also 
funerary, however, and Konyalı (loc cit.) has 
identified the tombstones of Fakhr al-Din Abmad 
Beg b. Ibrahim b. Mabmüd b, Kar&màán (sic) 
(d. 7 Dhu "I-Ka'da 750/17 January r350) and his 
brother Shams al-Din Beg (d. 753/1352-3) from it. 
These give a terminus for its construction; and a 
third burial, of Durkhvand Kystin bint Badr 
al-Din Beg (d. 12 Djumada I 813/13 September 1410), 
testifies to its later frequentation by the Karamanids. 

The Hatuniye Medrese * (783/x381-2) (Fig. 4), 
the finest decorated building of Karamán, was 
founded by Sultan Khátün, daughter of Murid I 
Khudawandigar and wife of the Karaminid ‘Al? 
al-Din Beg (Aslanapa-Diez-Koman, 55-66); Konyali, 
461-82; Meinecke, ii, 165-70). The building is sym- 
metrically planned, with small domed rooms to 
either side of the entrance block, side ranges of three 
domed cells and a rectangular vaulted dars-Aidne, 
and an axial &edn flanked by domed chambers, one 
mausoleum. The entrances to these have high 
relief-carved limestone frames (Fig. 5). The project- 
ing entrance block has been heavily restored several 
times: the entrance is recessed in an elaboratel 
carved and profiled bi-coloured marble frame, 
continuing a tradition of Saldjük porch decoration— 
theCifte minare Medrese, Erzurum (ca. 1242), the Gök 
Medrese, Sivas * (670/1271-2) and the Egrefojullari 
Camii, Beyşehir * (699/:300)— and although on a 
smaller scale than these, is particularly close in 
conception and execution to the Gök Medrese at 
Sivas (cf. S, Ögel, Bir Selçuk portelleri (sic) grubu ve 
Karaman'daki Hatuniye Medresesi portal», in Ilahiydt 
Fakültesi Dergisi. Yıllık Araştırmaları Dergisi 1957 
[Ankara 1958], trs-9 and Figs. 6-7). It bears a 
craftman's signature, Kh*Adia Abmad b. Nu‘mān b. 
Abmed (Meinecke, op. cit, il, 166, correcting the 
"Mubammad" in Mayer, Architects, 112), which 
also continues the Saldjüle tradition of signed façades. 
The remarkably exact copying on a smaller scale 
of both profiles and decoration suggests strongly 
that forms of projection were known to the builders 
of 14th century Anatolia, though there are no literary 
attestations for the popularity of the prototype, 
and the other cases of parallelism have not been 
established beyond the Saldjük period (ct. K. 
Erdmann, Das Anatolische Karavansaray des 13. 
Jahrhunderts, iii, Berlin 1976, r48). The marble 
Tevetment of the facade, like the columns inside, 
is entirely re-used, 

There is no trace of any tile mosaic mibr^, but 
Meinecke, Joc. cil, has established that the fredn 
and the mausoleum both had dadoes of dark 
turquoise-green hexagonal tiles. The cenotaphs have 
disappeared but these also may well have been tiled. 
The Hatuniye has also yielded a re-use Saldjük tile 
inscription, evidently from a pious foundation, in 
white relief naskAf on a cobalt ground, in the name of 
Abu'l-Fath Kaykhusraw ... b. alSasd Kid) 
Arslán ( = RCEA, 4817), now in the Islamic Museum 


| in East Berlin (No. I. 563). The inscription is defective 


and the ruler, therefore, indeterminate, but Meinecke, 
loc. cit., has argued for Kaykhusraw I (second reign 
601-7/x205-11) or for Kaykhusraw II (634-44/2237- 
46) [pu]. Kaykhusraw IL (663-81/r266-84) [q..] 
may be eliminated, since from 1261 the amfrate of 
Karamán was independent, and the titulature of a 
Saldjak Sultán would not have appeared unmodified 
in foundations at Karamán of the later rath century, 

The foundress has been ideatifiod with Malak 
Khitüm, whose wabfiyya, appointing herself as 
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mutawalli with her descendants alter her, dated 
Rabi“ I 787/May 1385, is resumed by Konyal, 
475-82, and appears in précis above the entrance to 
the mausoleum. This designates the foundation as a 
Hanafi madrasa, to which the family mausoleum 
was to be attached, with the provision that a ShafiS 
mudarris might be appointed if no-one better was 
available, On the foundation were two muds, 
five fakils, a nàgir, a muadhdhin, a sweeper and a 
porter. The endowments are almost exclusively 
agricultural property and the national income 
therefore fairly small, No students on the foundation 
are mentioned; and the madrasa is so small that 
some of the staff, anyway, must have lived out, 

Khankahs. The teM of Siyahser or Karabaş 
Veli, otherwise known as the khénkah of Shaykh 
or Sultan ‘Als? al-Din (Konyah, 316-22; Aslanapa- 
Diez-Koman, 85-7) consists of a flat-roofed, three- 
aisled covered mosque with transverse arcades and a 
minaret of Ottoman type, possibly a later construc- 
tion, at its north-east corner (Fig. 8). On its north- 
west side is a symmetrically-planned building, 
following Anatolian custom in not being Ribla- 
oriented, with a central sunken area with a large 
fountain and roofed by a dome on pendentives. 
Of the three fwdns, each has lateral annexes, while 
on the south-east side an arcade or loggia serves as a 
narthex to the mosque. The masonry and plan 
suggest a foundation date of about 1460. Both 
tehke and mosque have entrances on the east. Out- 
side is a cemetery with late burials and a ruined un- 
dated octagonal canopy tomb (Fig. 9). 

The complex no longer bears a foundation in- 
scription, but has been associated with a Khalwatt 
shaykh, known variously as Mawlānā or Shaykh or 
Sultan *Ala? al-Din Ramf or Aswad, whose tombstone 
(Konyalt, 316), dated Shawwal 57o/June 1466, was 
recorded in the canopy mausoleum in 1943. The 
confusion of names suggests that the monument was 
colonised by later shaylths. The mosque was evidently 
ruined by the end of the reign of Mebemmed Il, 
since it does not appear in the wak/-register of 
Mubarram 881/January 1477; and in the register 
of the reign of Bayazid Il dated 906[rs00-1, the 
wabfs are stated to be at the disposal (dar tasarruf) 
of another, unidentified adwiya, that of Shaykh 
Pht Khalifa. 

A building, known variously as the Aktekke, 
Mevlevi tekhe, tehke and tomb of “Mader-i Mevlind"" 
and the Valide Sultan Camii, seems to be an adapta- 
tion of a rath century Ottoman mosque plan, 
consisting of a large, partially-domed rectangular 
area containing twenty-one undated cenotaphs, 
with an exterior portico preceded by a narrow 
courtyard with ranges of cells to either side (Konyali, 
229-55; Aslanapa-Diez-Koman, 44-9). The foundation 
inscription records the foundation by the Karamanid 
‘Als? al-Din Beg of a zzviya for a sieykA, whose 
lakabs are given as Djalal al-Milla wa '-Hakk wa 
"FDin, in Rabi“ I 772/October 1370. The foundation 
was evidently associated with another sdwiya, 
the wabfiyya of which in the name of ‘Ala? al-Din 
Beg and dated 769/1367-8 (Konya, Yusuf Aga 
Kütübhanesi No. 10389) has been resumed by 
Konyalt, 252-3. This was in favour of the descendants 
of a shaykh, Djalal al-Hakk wa'lSharia wa "I-Milla. 
wa '-DIn, whose nisba is not given. The conclusion 
that the shaykh in question was Djalal al-Din Rémi 
is unwarranted; there is no evidence in either founda- 
tion inscription or wakfiyye that a Mevlevi founda- 
tion was envisaged; and the popular association 
of the tekke with the Mevievt order must, therefore, 


be based on a late colonisation of the teMe by 
Mevlevi dervisbes. 

Though the details of its organisation are obscure, 
the so-called “märt of Ibrahim Beg (Konyah, 
405-52; Aslanapa-Dier-Koman, 67-84; Meinecke, 
ii, r70-5) belongs architecturally among the tekkes 
of Karamin, It was a multiple foundation, enclosed 
by a wall of which there is now no trace, consisting 
of the “imdaret, à mausoleum attached and a fountain 
opposite (Fig. 10). The Simaret has a domed, central 
courtyard surrounded on three sides by two storeys 
of rooms, with a Aibla-oriented axial iwdm flanked 
by domed chambers. The minaret salient and traces 
of the springing of arches on the fagade show that 
originally the building was intended to have an 
arcaded exo-narthex. The Ymdret plan has several 
remarkable features, including the fan-pendentives 
below the dome which derive from the brick architec- 
ture of r3th century Konya, though with the excep- 
tion of re-used marble blocks for the lintel and 
consoles of the main entrances and the tympana 
of the outside windows the building is entirely of 
local stone. The upper storey consists of long gal- 
levies, evidently store-rooms or places of assembly. 
The central area is poorly lit and barely decorated 
in a style deriving from the internal stone carving 
of the Cifte Minare Medrese at Erzurum (ca. 1242) 
and the Hospital at Divrigi (626/1228 onwards), 
and the decoration is concentrated on the exterior- 
grilled windows and their tympana, soffits, door 
frames and a cylindrical minaret shaft divided by 
projecting mouldings into registers sparingly decorat- 
ed with bi-coloured stone (abla$). The main entrance 
is framed by mouldings of Anatolian Saldjük origin, 
but without concern for their canonical disposition, 
and their carved decoration, particularly the marked- 
ly chinciserie foliate elements in the spandrels 
of the porch, is more indebted to the decorative 
renaissance of the 14z0s at Bursa than the Saldjük. 
tradition. The Bursa style is also apparent in the 
carved marble hood of an exterior window, a single 
carved block with an arabesque-palmette design, 
deriving from the marble hoods of the Green Mosque 
at Bursa, 

The tomb, at the southern corner, is also Aibla- 
oriented, a domed square surmounted by an eight- 
sided pyramidal canopy on an octagonal drum 
(Fig. 1t). Inside there are two floors: a crypt or 
burial chamber just below ground level and an upper 
chamber with a carved porch reached by a double 
staircase. The porch has a shallow stalactite canopy 
and carved frame with marble jambs, and a lintel 
with voussoirs set as a flattened broken arch of 
Bursa type. The upper chamber contains three 
damaged moulded plaster cenotaphs (Fig. 12), of 
Ibrihim b. Muhammad b. Karamān (d. 868/1463-4), 
‘Ala? al-Din b. Ibrihim (d. 870/1465-6) and Shih 
Küsim b. Ibrähim (d. 888/1483-4). Meinecke, loc. 
cit., remarks that the first two are evidently from 
the same mould and that the third may well be 
contemporary. The plaster shows traces of gilding 
and may also have been painted, 

The interior of the mäet still contains traces of 
hexagonal turquoise tiles alternating with cobalt 
triangles set directly on the rubble walls. The most 
important decorative feature, howe 
monumental tile milirdb, now in the Ci 
Istanbul, old number 136 (E. Kühnel, Die Sammlung 
Türkische und Islamischer Kunst im Tschinilt 
Köschk ( = Meisterwerke der Archäologischen 
Museen in Istanbul IIT], Berlin-Leipzig 1938, 
Fig. 24). It is of polychrome tiles, partially gilt after 
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diring, with black or red contours of earth colours 
to prevent the glazes from running. Though not 
identical to the tile-work of the Green Mosque and 
Tomb at Bursa (822/1419-20) or the Muradiye at 
Edirne (ca, 1433), it is markedly similar. Meinecke, 
loc, cit., considers the mihrib to have been a special 
order, while assigning comparable fragments in 
Konya, Berlin and the Victoria and Albert Museum 
to a refection of the tomb of Djalal al-Din Rami 
at Konya in 783/1381. Also from the "imdret, 
doubtless from the main entrance, is a wooden 
door, now in the Türk ve Islam Eserleri Müzesi, 
Istanbul (Çinili Köşk, old number r6; not No. 238 
as in Aslanapa-Diez-Koman, loc. cit, carved by a 
craftsman, ‘Umar b. Ilyas al-Karamant (Mayer, 
Woodcarvers, 66), combining high-reliet  foliate 
motifs and silhouette carved lions and gryphons, 
a style much closer to stone carving than w. 
Anatolian woodwork of the Saldjük period. 

The 'imáret and mausoleum are rich in inscriptions. 
That over the main entrance is dated Muharram 
836/August-September 1452. Over the entrances 
to the domed chambers flanking the axial fein 
are two undated extracts from the waffiyya. The 
basic wafiyya text, dated Shawwal 835/Julv 1432, 
bears two addenda of the same year and further 
addenda of 843/r439-40, 849/1445-6, 851/1447-8 
and 870/1465-6 (facsimile and commentary by 
İsmail Hakkı Uzunçarşı, Karamanozullany devri 
vesihalarından Ibrahim Beyin Karaman imarcti 
takfiyesi, in Belleten, i (1937], 65-164). The richest 
foundation of Karamán, was it endowed as wakf ahli 
according to the Hanafi madhhab, with a staff of 
twelve Kuran readers, from among whom the 
officials of the foundation were to be appointed with 
appropriate supplements to their basic stipends of 
295 silver dirhams, and servants to work in the 
Kitchens to provide three days’ free ood and lodging 
for reputable visitors. Its designation is slightly 
ambiguous. Uzunçarşılı describes the foundation as 
dar hurr, mafbakh and masdjid, However, the 
foundation’ inscription and the first of the two 
extracts from the wakfiyya inscribed inside describe 
it merely as Addhihi 'LUmára aLmubáraka (non- 
descript foundation"); while the wadfiyya also 
mentions a dar al-hwffás. None of this is sufficient 
to characterise the foundation as a novelty in 
institutional organisation. The mutawalli was to be 
Ibrahim Beg during his lifetime, and thereafter his 
descendants, Nothing is said of the disbursement of 
surplus revenus; but the express conditions that 
‘one-quarter of the income should go to the upkeep 
of the foundation and that waés property be kept 
in good repair look forward to the terms of Ottoman. 
wabfiyyas. 

Mausolea. The distinction between attached and 
unattached mausolea is probably artificial, since 
the cemeteries have suffered considerably from recent 
urban expansion. Photographs, for example, taken. 
prior to the restoration of the «AH? al-Din Türbe 
(Fig. 13), close to the no Jonger extant madrasa of 
Müsà Beg (see above) show the springing of the 
arches of an adjoining building on its south-east 
side; while a tomb, probably early rsth century, 
popularly associated with the Zayni ‘dim and 
fakih, Shams al-Din Mehmed Fenarl, who was 
actually buried at Bursa [see FENARI-zAvE] (d. 
834/1430-1), was also attached to a zdwiya or masdjid. 
Of the tombs in the cemeteries, only three are now 
of architectural importance. The ‘Ala? al-Din Türbe 
(designated as such in the sah survey of Muharram 
‘S88r/January 1477) is an undated octagonal con- 


struction of the z4th century with a fluted pyramidal 
roof following a brick prototype (cf. the mausoleum * 
of Sayyid Mabmid Khayrini at Akşehir [621/ 
1224-5], RCEA, 3920) with a recessed entrance and 
diminutive stalactite canopy (Fig. t4). A ruined 
octagonal tomb with a set-back octagonal transitional 
zone and a recessed entrance in a shallow, broken- 
arched niche, known (Konyali, 499-501) as the 
Demirgümlek Türbe and identified on the basis of 
1477 wadf survey as the mausoleum of a 
aramánid official, Amia al-Din, appears to 
be a development of a tomb type characterised by 
the Hüdavend Türbe at Nigde (712/131213). 
Comparable is the Kızlar Türbe, an undated con- 
struction of cut stone with bi-chrome (abla#) designs 
on alternate facets and a recessed entrance set in an 
arched canopy. The evidence (despite Konyah, 
364-77) that the tomb of Yunus Emre—fervently 
believed by the local population to have died at 
Karaman—is in the Kiriggi Baba Mosque is in- 
conclusive. 

Baths and fountains. Most of the baths of 
Karamán were seriously damaged in an earthquake 
in :299/:881-2. None is dated, but the plan of a 
bath given by Aslanapa-Diez-Koman, 49, which, 
they suggest, might have been founded by 
Karamanid Sileyman Beg, is of recognisably tradi- 
tional type. There are no recorded double baths, so 
the buildings must have been used alternately by 
men and women, Many must occupy the sites of 
baths mentioned in 16th century Ottoman wabfiyyas 
and may well be older, since Sauvaget has remarked 
that waterworks, for obvious reasons, tend to persist 
even though the superstructure is rebuilt. However, 
there is a clear relation between the construction 
of new baths in the outlying quarters of the town 
and the building of fountains in the rSth—roth 
centuries. 

Tbe numerous fountains of the quarters of Kara- 
min (Konyali, 625-35) are of uniform type, with 
the outflow inset in an arched, normally undecorated, 
recess, with small magjabas or seats at the sides. 
Those in the centre of Karamin have, like the 
baths, been the object of frequent, mostly unrecorded, 
repairs and restorations, often re-using stone from 
other constructions. Thus the foundation inscription 
of a dár al-huffag* dated Rabi‘ [I 855/May 1451 
built into the Hoca Mahmud fountain (Konyal, 
637-8) is no evidence that the fountain was associated 
with any ddr al-huffás founded by Kb*ádia Mabmüd. 
Likewise with the marble foundation plaque of an 
*imára of the Karamanid ‘Ald? al-Din Beg's Super- 
visor of Waterworks (miri dbjau), dated Rabi* Il 
777/October 1375, built into the so-called Sahruh 
Çeşmesi (Konyal, 35r). The earliest standing 
fountain is thus that opposite the main entrance 
of the ‘“Imdret of Ibrahim Beg (836/1432), set in a 
well-decorated, carved frame. The fountains of the 
Ottoman period, except for the Kadibudak and 
Kilgi Gegmes (both 958/1551), are mostly associated 
with mosque foundations. To judge from the surviv- 
ing inscriptions, few were built in the 17th century. 
However, the large number of construction or 
restoration inscriptions covering the period 1790- 
1850 on the fountains of the peripheral quarters is 
evidence for considerable urban expansion in the 
late Ottoman period. 

Conclusion. Despite the disappearance of 
important monuments over the past hundred years, 
the surviving monuments (of which only the most 
important have been considered) seem a typical 
sample of the original constructions of the Karamánid 
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and Ottoman period. To judge from the earliest 
Ottoman wakf registers, many buildings were already 
wartb and their wakfs appropriated by other 
foundations. Calculation of the revenues of the 
major Karamánid constructions is difficult, since 
the scale of the endowments is not recorded. However | 
only the largest foundations, the madrasa of Misi 
Beg (ca. 1340, no longer extant) the Hatuniye 
Medrese * (783/r381-2) and the «Imáret of Ibrahim 
Beg* (836/1432), have whole villages specified 
among their awká. Even allowing, therefore, for 
the decay of Saldjük foundations and their endow- 
ments through the 14th century and their tacit 
absorption by the later Karaminid foundations, 
the wahf registers tend to show tbat even at the 
height of the Karamanids’ power, building was no 
more extensive at Karamán than at other centres of 
the amirate—Nigde, Ermenak, Eregli and Aksaray— 
and considerably less than at Konya, Akşehir, 
Beyşehir and Aksaray under the Saldiüks. 
Bibliography (apart from works cited in 
the text): A. Avcuoglu, Karaman'da Emir Musa 
medresesi, in Konya Dergisi, x (1937), 627 £85 
M. Van Berchem, Inschriften aus Syrien, Me- 
sopolamien und Kleinasien, gesammelt vm Jahre 
1899 von Max Freiherr von Oppenheim. I. Arabische 
Inschriften, iii ( = Beiträge zur Assyriologie und 
Semitischen  Sprachwissenschaft, viilx), Leipzig 
1909-13, repr. Leipzig 1968; J. H. Kramers, EI! 
art. Karamin; idem, fA, art. Karaman; A. Kuran, 
Karamanh medreseleri, in Vakıflar Dergisi, viii 
(1969?) 209-23; M. Z. Ora! (Yusufoğlu), Karaman 
tarihçesi, in Arat, il4 (1940), 16-8; ifs, 21-3; idem, 
Karaman'da Sad tid-Din Ali mescidi ve türbesi, in 
Amit, djrs (1950), 3-73 idem, Karamanofullari 
tarihine ait vesikalar : Yatagan Mürsel vakfiyesi, in 
Belieten, xviij7t (1954), 337-45; G. Totaysalgir, 
Karaman-Lárende, Konya r943; T. Unal, Kara- 
manojlu Mehmet Bey, in Amt, it (1949), 10-15: 
11/13 (1950), 7-14 ; ii/4 (1950), 7-10. 


(T. M. Rogers) 

LÀRI [see vain). 

AL-LARÍ, MusawwAD m. SALA B. DJALAL B. 
KAMAL AL-ANSARI (or al-Nasiri), known as Mustil al- 
Din al-Lari, Persian scholar and historian, was 
bornea. 1510 in Lar, to the south of Shiraz. Following 
his family's tradition, he entered upon a scholarly 
career and studied under Mulla Sadra's son Mir 
Ghiy&th b. Sadr al-Din Shirizi and Mir Kamal 
al-Din Husayn, a pupil of Djalàl al-Din [see At- 
DAWANI). It is transmitted that Larl’s father pro- 
ceeded openly against the ShI heretics (ramdfid). 

During his later journeys, al-Larl was at first 
received honourably by the Mughal emperor Huma- 
yün (1530-56), who granted him the title ustad 
and became his pupil. Because of the unrest after | 
Humayün's death, he left the country to go first on a 
pilgrimage to Mecea, According to the Persian source 
quoted below, four hundred of his books were lost 
at a shipwreck, After the pilgrimage, from 964 | 
1556-7 (rather 1557) onwards, he stayed for a while | 
in Aleppo, where he apparently tried to establish | 
himself as a merchant, His erudition stood out in | 
discussions with learned men, among whom was | 
Ahmad Kazwial, who did not dare to answer Lári's | 
objections against his recently-composed Zthbät 
al-wadjib. It is not known how long Làrl stayed in 
Aleppo; he probably lacked there means of subsist- 
ence. His next station was Istanbul, where he 
obtained admittance to the Mufti Abu 'I-Su*üd [see 


ARU "L-sU*üp]. But he declined the offer of a | 
professorship, endowed with so akčes daily; he | 


might have thought that such a position was rather 
unimportant in comparison with his previous situa- 
tion at the Mughal court. In this connection, the 
Ottoman historian ‘Alt speaks of breach of faith 
of the Mufti vis-d-vis Làri (H. Sobrweide in Isl, 
xivi [r970], 286). Disappointed, he left Istanbul 
and found his final home in Amid (now Diyarbakır), 
where Iskender Pasha, the Ottoman governor, 
appointed him professor at the Khosrew Pasha 
madrasa and teacher of his children. After being 
accepted among the mewdli-yi Rim, he then also 
met with recognition by the Porte. He died over 60 
years old in Dhu 'I-Hidjdja 979/AprilMay 1572. 

He was originally a follower of the Shafitt maghhab, 
becoming later a Hanafi; also, he had a certain 
inclination towards mysticism. He wrote numerous 
annotations and commentaries of well-known works 
on philosophy, astronomy, tafsir and hadith. His 
few experiments as a poet met with no approval, 
but his Mirat al-adedr wa-mirhdt al-akkbdr, a 
universal history in Persian, dedicated to the Otto- 
man sultan Selim T] (974-82/1566-74) on the occasion 
of his accession to the throne, became widely known, 
The work consists of ten chapters, and is a com- 
pilation from fifty Arabic, Persian and a few Turkish 
works, which are mentioned in the preface. Possibly 
between 974/1566-7 and 978/1570, Khódja Sad 
al-Din (d. 1008/1599 [see KHODIA ErENDI]) under- 
took, at the order of the Grand Vizier, an adaptation 
in Turkish of the first nine chapters, He left out 
the tenth chapter, on the Ottomans; as is well-known, 
they were the subject of his own work, the Tädi 
ai-tewdrihh. In the 19th century, the official historio- 
grapher Es‘ad Efendi [sce es‘ap EFENDI, SAWMAFLAR- 
SHEYKAI-ZADE SEYYID MEHMED] also made a partial 
translation. 

Bibliography: Hasan Romlu, Aksan al- 
tawdrikh, ed. C. N. Seddon, Baroda 1931, i, 45: 
‘All Minlk, al-‘Ikd al-mansam fë dhikr offi 
al-Ram, German tr. O. Rescher, Stuttgart 1934, 
67-9; ‘All, Künh al-athbdr, ms. Staatsbibliothek, 
Berlin, Hs. or quart 1090, fol. 468a; Hasan Klnall- 
zade, Tedhkiret el-ghu'ard, ms. in the Staats- 
bibliothek, Berlin ms. or fol. 3116, fol. 22a, line 
‘Atal, Dheyli Shak@it, Istanbul 1268, 169-72 

170-2, the account of Hanbalizāde of Aleppo); 
Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian manuscripts in the 

British Museum, i, 115b-117a, 1230; Babinger, 

94-5; Brockelmann, Il, 429, S TI, 620-1; Storey, i, 

116-18, 174; Storey-Bregel, i, 43-15. 

(H. Souxwerpz) 

LARIDA, name denoting, in Arabic texts, the 
former Tlerda, an episcopal see, currently Lérid 
provincial capital in Spain, to the west of Barcelona, 
on the Segre. 

It was a district (‘amal) centre of the Upper 
March (al-Zhaghr al-al*à) to which other towns and 
a large number of fortified strongholds were subordi- 
nate. Situated on a fertile plain, it is surrounded 
by numerous gardens and orchards. One of its ms 
sources of wealth was constituted by the plantations 
of fine quality flax which were farmed commercially 
throughout the March. There used to be gold in large 
quantities in the river of Larida, The district included. 
rich farmlands on the banks of the Cinca (nahr 
zaytūn) with olive-groves and vineyards, There 
were numerous agricultural estates (diya) compris- 
ing cereal and pasture land. Al-Himyarl notes as a 
special feature the fact that each rural grouping 
(day'a) had at its disposal a fortified look-out 
tower (burdi), or underground galleries (sirddb) 
where the farmers could take refuge in the event 
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Fig. t. Citadel or Iskale. Late r6th century, General view, prior to restoration (M. Van Berchem, r899, courtesy 
Fondation Max Van Berchem, Geneva). 


Fig. 2. Citadel, Re-used zath century stone-carving (J. M. Rogers, 1978). 
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Fig. 3. Madrasa of the Amir Müsá (ca. 1340). (F. Sarre, cour- 
tesy Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Islamisches Museum). 


Fig. 4. Hatuniye Medrese (785/1581-2). Main entrance. (J. M. Rogers 1978). 
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Fig. 7. Hatuniye Medrese (783/1381-2). Detail of marble carving (J. M. Rogers, 1978). 


Fig. 8. Siyahser or Karabaş Veli (ca, 1460). Interior (J, M. Rogers, 1978). 
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Fig. 10. “Imaret of Ibrahim Beg (836/1432). General — Fig. tt. “Imire of Ubrahim Beg (836/1432). Mauso- 
view (J. M. Rogers, 1978). leum. Entrance (F. Sarre courtesy Staatliche Museen 
2u Berlin, Islamisches Museum). 
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Fig. 13. ‘Ala? al-Din Tiirbe (14th century). General 
view. (F. Sarre, 9002 Museum). 


Fig. 14. ‘AM? al-Din Türbe (14th century). En- 
trance. (F. Sarre, 9003 Museum) 
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of attack. Situated on the main strategic route of the 
Upper March, Lārida was an obligatory transit 
point of armies and a site of the utmost importance 
in the defensive system of the Marches. Conquered 
by the Muslims at some time after the capture of 
Saragossa and Tarragona (whose inhabitants capit- 
ulated without resistance, if al-Razi is to be be- 
lieved), the territory of Larida underwent pillage 
and destruction, in the znd|Bth century, at the 
hands of Franks—the armies of Louis—and of 
Cis-Pyrenean Christians and renegades, Governed 
by walis granted military prerogatives on account of 
its distance from Cordova, it succeeded on many 
occasions in eluding the authority of the amirs. The 
Bani Kas the Band Misa or Band Lubb on the 
one hand, the Band ‘Amrds, and the Band Shabrit 
‘or Bani Tawil, on the other, as well as the Banu 
‘LMuhadjir or Tudibis [q.v], dominate the entire 
history of Lárida and its region in the rd-4th/ 
9-1oth centuries. 

The name of Ismá*il b. Masi b, Masi b, Kast who, 
in 270/883-4, reconstructed and fortified Lárida 
and its surrounding territory, deserves a special 
mention, His sons were obliged, in ca. 277/890, to 
fight against Muhammad al-Tawil of Huesca, who 
vied with them for possession of the Barbitania 
(Barbastro and Litera, in the Ribagorza). The 
wális of Larida, with their own troops or with 
reinforcements from Cordova, fought on more than 
‘one occasion with the Christians of Pallars and of the 
Barcelona region. The superb Grand Mosque built 
by Lubb b. Muhammad b. Kast in the upper part 
of the fortress dates from the beginning of the 
4th/roth century. In the final third of the 4th/1oth 
century, the role of Aid appears to have been 
Occupied by Rashid al-Barghawati, who was in- 
structed to restore to Hashim b. Muhammad b. 
Hashim akTudifbl the district of Larida, which 
continued to be controlled by his family for a number 
of years. In the sth/rrth century, the fate of Larida 
and its region was linked to that of the Arab family 
of the Banü Had [see nöps], who in 431/1039 
replaced the Tudjfbi family in controlling the valley 
of the Ebro and in the J'ifas of Saragossa and 
Larida. Yüsuf b. Sulayman b. Hild al-Muzaffar— 
like the Addjib Mundhir at a later stage—governed 
the town, from a time prior to the death of his 
father (438/1046) and was in disagreement with 
his brother Abmad al-Muktadir of Saragossa, who 
held him responsible for the loss of Barbastro in 
456/1064 [see BARRASHTURU]. Under the control 
of members of tbe family of the Band Had, sometimes 
dependent on Saragossa and in a precarious state 
in the 6th/r2th century in the face of the Christian 
advance, the town survived under the authority 
of vedlis, It was compelled, when the fortresses of the 
defensive perimeter were taken, and Armengol VI 
of Urgel and Ramon Berenguer IV of Barcelona 
entered into alliance with other Catalan chieftains, 
to capitulate on x9 Djumàdi TI 544/24 October 
1149, when it was at that time being governed by 
the wali al-Muzaffar b. Sulayman. 
ography: The most important sources 
are: Crónica del moro Rasis, ed. Diego Catalán 
M* Soledad de Andrés, Madrid 1974, 42-6, 

; Ibn Ghalib, Farkai alanfus, partial ed. 
Lutf ‘Abd al-Badi‘, in RIMA, i[2 (1955), 286; 
“Udhel, Fragmentos geográfico-istóricos de al- 
Masálik ilā djdwi * al-mamdlik, ed. ‘Abd al-tAziz 
al-Abwánl, Madrid 1065, index, tr. F. de la Granja, 
La Marca Superior en la obre de al-Udhri, in 
Estudios de Edad Media de la Corona de Aragón, 


vili (1965); Bakri, The geography of al-Andalus 
and Europe from the Book “al-Masélik wa-l- 
Mamālik”, ed. Abd al-Rabman ‘All al-HAdidj, 
Beirut 1387/1968, index; Zuhri, Kitab al-Dja- 
nifi yya, ed. M. Hadj-Sadok, in BEO, xxi (1968), 
225; Idrisi, Maghrib, text, 176, 190, tr., 211, 231; 
Viküt, sv; Himyarl, al-Rawd al-mitir, text, 
168, tr. 202 and index; Fagnan, Exivaits, index; 
Iba Sad, Mughrib, ii, 436, 459: Makkarl, ed. 
Ipsin “Abbàs, Beirut 1968, index; Ibn Hayyán, 
Musiabis, ed. Antuña, Paris 1937, 87; Anales 
palatinos del califa de Córdoba al-Hakam II, por 
{Ist b, Ahmad al-Rási (tr. of the Mubtabis by B. 
Garcia Gómez, Madrid 967), 192, 207, 264-6; 
Ibn Idhárl, ii, 100, 144, iii, 9, 145, 179, 192, 222, 
iv (ed. Ihsin Abbas, Beirut 1967), text, 40, 54, 
95, 144, tr» 96, 130, 218; tr. A. Huici, in Tertos 
medievales, 8, Valencia 1963; Ibn al-Khatib, 
Amal, 170, 171, 209; Ibn al-Athir, tr. Fagnan, 
index, In addition to the Hist. mus. d'Esp., 
of Dozy, ed. E. Lévi-Provensal, index, see Lévi- 
Provençal, His. Esp. mus.; A. Prieto y Vives, 
Los Reyes de Taifas, Madrid 1926; F. Codera, 
Mohamed Aiawi, rey moro de Huesta— Los 
Tochibles en España; noticias de esta familia 
tomadas de Abenhazam— Noticias acerca de los 
Benihud, reyes de Zaragoza, Lérida, Calatayud y 
Tudela, im Estudios crit. de Hist. dr. española, 
Saragossa 1903; J. M. Millás Vallicrosa, Aspectos 
de la dominación árabe em la región. ilerdense, 
Lérida 1948; R. Pita Mercé, Lérida árabe, Lérida 
1974. (J. Boscn Vita) 
LARIN (r., ddr, a silver coin current in the 

Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean in the r6th and 

17th centuries. It takes its name from the town of 

Lar {g.v.], the capital of Laristan at which it was 

first struck; cf. Pedro Texeira (Travels, Hakluyt 

Soc., London 1902, 341): "There is also the city of 

- whence are called laris, a money of the 

'er, very well drawn and current throughout. 

the East", and Sir Thomas Herbert speaking of 

Lir in 1627 (Some years’ travels, London 1665, 130): 

“near this byzar the larnes are coyned, a famous 

sort of money." The larin weighed about 74 grains 

(4.9 grammes) and had a high reputation for the 

purity of its silver, It was worth ten pence in English 

money (Herbert) or one-fifth of a French crown 

(Tavernier) or 60 Portuguese reis. 

The larin is in shape quite unlike any other coin. 
It is a thin silver rod about 4 inches long, doubled 
back and then stamped on either side with inscrip- 
tions from dies like any other coin. It is admirably 
described by William Barret in his account of the 
moneys of Basra in 1594 (Hakluyt, Principal 
voyages, Glasgow 1904, vi, 12): “The sayd larine is a 
strange piece of money, not being round like all 
other current money of Christianitie, but is a small 
rod of silver of the greatnesse of the pen of a goose 
feather where with we use to write and in length 
about one eighth part thereof, which is so wrested 
that the two ends meet at the juste halfe part and 
in the head thereof there is a stamp Turkesco and 
these be the best current money in all the Indices 
and six of the larines make a ducate’ 

The kingdom of Lar ceased to issue these coins 
after its conquest by Shah ‘Abbas the Great of Persia. 
(Chardin, Voyages, Amsterdam 1735, iii, 128), 
but its popularity led to this type of coin being 
adopted by other states of the Indian Ocean. The 
kings of Hormuz of the latter half of the 16th century 
issued larins, as did the Shahs of Persia at Shiraz 
and the Ottoman Sultans at Basra. In India, they 
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were struck in the 17th century by the ‘Adil Shahi 
dynasty of Bidjapür and other rulers, and the 
frequent finds of larins in Western India show how 
extensive was their circulation there. In the Maldive 
Islands in the early r7th century, the king struck 
his own larins, as we know from the Voyage of F. | 
Pyrard de Laval (Hakluyt Soc, 1887, i, 232-3). 
In Ceylon they were also struck, not only by the 
natives but also by the Portuguese merchants at 
Colombo; in this island they were twisted roughly 
into the shape of a fish-hook, whence the term 
“fish-hook” money. These pieces are either unin- 
scribed or bear rude imitations of the Arabic script. 
In Ceylon the "fish-hook" money survived into the 
18th century. A degenerate descendant of the larin 
existed till recently (H. St. J. Philby, The heart of 
Arabia, London 1922, ii, 319) on the Arabian side 
of the Persian Gulf, in Hasà, where it is known as a 
tawila, i.e. the "long" [coin]. It is only an inch long 
and of very base silver, if not copper, without any 
trace of inscription, It is described by Palgrave 
(Narrative of a year's journey through Central and | 
Eastern Arabia, London 1865, ii, 179) who adds that | 
there is a proverb “like a Hasi jawil”, applied to 
any one who, like the local currency, is of no use 
away from home. H. R. P. Dickson, The Arab of | 
the desert, London 1949, still registers in his Glossary, | 
643, the jawil as a copper bar coin current in Has. 
Bibliography: Yule, Hobson-[obson*, $06; 
H.W. Codrington, in Numismatic Chronicle 
(x914), 162-43 idem, Ceylon coins and currency, 
Colombo 1924, index s.v.; O. Codrington, in | 
JBBRAS, xviii, 36, 37; J. Allan, in Num. Chron. 
1912), 318-24; H. H. Wilson, in ibid., (1852), 180: 
R. Knox, Historical relation of Ceylon, Glasgow 
1911, 156; Chardin, Tavernier and other travellers 
(J. Arran) 


LARISSA [see vestewextin] 

LAS BELA, a former native state of the 
British Indian empire. It ties in the south-east 
of Balūčistān, along the coast to the west of Karachi, 
between lats, 24° 54’ and 26° 39’ N. and longs, | 
64° 7' and 67° 29° E. It is bounded on the west by 
Makran [9.0] (of which western Las Béla forms indeed 
a part), on the north by the Jhalawin district of the 
former Kalàt native state [see kir) and on the 
east by the former province of Sind; its area, both as 
a former native state and as a modern District of 
Pakistan (see below) is 6,41 sq. miles. 

1. Geography. The central part of the state is a 
flat, arid plain (las = “plain”), but in the western 
part of the state there ís the Makran coastal range | 
running parallel to the sea, and ranges like the Mor | 
and Pab ones run north-southwards in the eastern | 
part of the state and separate Las Béla from the | 

i 


lower Indus plains. The central lowland area i 
drained by the Poráli, Titiyan and other streams, 
nd it is here that the main settlements lie. Much 
‘of the terrain of Las Béla is desolate and scrub- | 
covered, and because of the exiguous rainfall (7"] | 
17.5 cm, per annum), agriculture depends essentially | 
on irrigation from floods coming down from the hills 
after the summer rains; this water is collected by 
dams across watercourses, and Aüriss [see KANAT] 
are used for conveying water to fields, The coastal po- | 
ulation depends on a small amount of coastal navi- 
gation, and especially on fishing, the whole Makrán 
coastland being known in classical tines as one in- | 
habited by Ichthyophagoi; with the suppression of 
piracy in the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea during | 
the roth century, these fisheries expanded consider- 
ably, and salted fish was exported from the Makran 


coasts as far as Zanzibar, Bombay and the Malabar 
coast. 


thnography. The main Lasi tribes claim 
descent from the Sümrà and Samm former rulers 
of Sind, and seem from their names (cf. the frequent 
element otra) to be of Indian Radjput origin, Las 
Béla being the only part of Makrān where an origi- 
nally Indian ethnic element has apparently maintain- 
ed itself against the Bald incomers. There are five 
principal tribal confederations, of which the Ründiha. 
held the chieftainship of Béla before 1742, and the 
Djāmots after them. A group called the Cadràs, of 
negroid features, clearly descend from an imported 
slave population, and another low-caste group is con- 
stituted by the Langas, mainly employed as domestic 
servants, The overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion is Sunni Muslim in faith, with some Khódja 
Ismàtili traders in the towns. The worship of local 
pirs or saints is widespread, with especially important. 
shrines, formerly visited by Hindus from quite distant 
parts of the subcontinent as well as by Muslims, at 
Hingládi, Shah Bilawal and Labüt-i Làmakán. Three- 
quarters of the population speak the Djadeall or 
Djagdālt (lit, “Djat language") form of Sindhi, but 
Makrānī Balost is spoken generally in the west and 
Brah6t in the exireme north. 

3. History. Las Béla has virtually no separate 
history before the 16th century: for the history of 
the region before then, see in general MAKRAN. 
Alexander the Great must, however, have passed 
through what became Las Béla when in 326 B.C. he 
left Pattala on the lower Indus and marched west- 
wards via the land of the Oreitae to Gedrosia or 
Makran and then Persia. 

Various local tribes exercised power in Las Héla 
until in 1742-3 Djām ‘Ali of the Djämot tribe (see 
above) established his authority there with the 
help of a Brahāi force from the ruler of Kalàt Mahab- 
bat Khin; the chieftainship henceforth remained 
with this family, who were known by the Rádiput 
title, formerly used in Sind, of Djäm but who came 
to claim @ spurious descent from the Arab tribe of 
Kuraysh, Las Béla thus became a dependency of 
Kalat, whose Khin at first drew half the revenues 
of Béla as his share and later required on occasion 
a troop contingent in lieu; als», Las Béla's northern 
frontier adjoining Jhaliwin remained for long 
undefined, Henry Pottinger passed through Béla 
in 1810 and found that town enjoying considerable 
prosperity under the benevolent rule of Djim Mir 
Khan | (1776-1818); a colony of 250-300 Hindu 
merchant families carried on trade there (Trave!s in 
Beloochistan and Sinde; accompanied by a geographical 
and historical account of those couniries, London 1816, 
14-29). Tt was during this Djam’s reign that conflict 
arose over the Makrán port of Gwádar (4.r. in Suppl.], 
which had been transferred to the sultans of ‘Uman 
in 1784 by Mir Nasir Khin of Kalát, but captured 
at one point by Mir Kha I. In the middle decades 
of the roth century, Djim Mir Khan IL (1839-69), 
who was beginning his reigu as a child when Charles 
Masson was in Béla in the 1830s (Narrative of various. 
journeys in Baluchistan, Afghanistan and the Panjab, 
London 1842, ii, 17-18, 25-30), came to covet the 
territories of his father-in-law Khudidid Khan of 
Kalát, and allied on various occasions from 1865 
onwards with the Khin of Khärān [o2] in north- 
western Balūčistāa and the Drahüi serdárs or 
chiefs of Jhalawan, After 1869 he lost the chieftain- 
ship of Las Béla, however, and was an exile in British 
India; his son and ultimate successor as Diam ‘AI 
Abin HII in 1876 recognised the suzerainty of Kalit 


in the general settlement at Mastung arranged by Sir 
Robert Sandeman (T. H. Thornton, Col, Sir Robert 
Sandeman, his life and work on our Indian frontier, 
London 1895, 46). Irreconcilable disputes within Las 
Bela broke out between father and son, with [jam 
AIT Khan exiled to Quetta in 1886. When Diam Mir 
Khan H died in 1888, Sir Robert Sandeman, then 
Agent to the Governor-General in Balücistán, in 
1889 installed Djam ‘Ali Khan II in Bela (ibid, 
199-203). After this latter ruler’s death in 1896, 
there were disputes among his sons, but Djām MIr 
Kamal Khin assumed the chieftainship, and in the 
ensuing decades, events in Las Béla were less event- 
ful. 

After British India was partitioned, Las Béla, 
like Kalat and Kharin, acceeded to Pakistan (1948), 
and after 1952 became part of the Balücistàn States 
Union, with the Djūm no longer an independent ruler 
but receiving a privy purse from the central govern- 
ment. In 1955 all the provinces of West Pakistan were 
merged into one unit, with Las Béla as a District of 
Kalat Division under a Deputy Commissioner; but 
after 1960 Las Béla District was transferred to 
Karachi Division. According to the 1961 census, Las 
Béla District had a population of 90,826, excluding 
non-Pakistanis, and the town of Béla one of 3,139 
(Population census of Pakistan 1961. District census 
report, Las Bela, Karachi n.d.) 

Bibliography: (in addition to references 
given in the article): Imperial gascteer of Indiat, 
vi, 280, xvi, t44-9; Baluchistan District gazcteer 
series. vii, Las Bela, Allahabad 1907; M. Long 
worth Dames, ET! art, Balòtistän. 

(C. E, Bosworrn) 

LASHKAR, the Persian equivalent of the Arabic 
'askar, diwnd [gu], or diaysh [q.r.], and the term 
normally used by the Indian Mustim rulers for 
army. Though armies were generally organised 
according to the Perso-Turkish military traditions 
of the Ghaznawids and the Saldiükids, Mongol 
traditions were also assimilated later into the sub- 
sequent plans for the reorganisation of the lashkar. 

Composition and organisation. The lashkar 
of the Dihif Sultans, that of the 9th/1sth century 
provincial dynasties, and that of the Mughals was 
divided into the cavalry, infantry and the elephant 
corps, the cavalry forming its backbone. Following 
the Ghaznawid, Ghórid and SalgjQhid traditions, 
both the Sultáns and the Mughal emperors maintained 
a multi-racial professional cavalry, not neglecting 
to include even the leaders of the Hindu racial and 
ethnic groups. 

In the 7th/isth century, the Dihli cavalry, or 
the standing army at the capital, was variously 
known as the jasim-i kalb, afwadi-\ halb, halb-i 
 suljáni, or simply kashm. Some Sultàns also recruited. 
a slave corps personally loyal to themselves, but 
they invariably proved disastrous to their successors, 
The didndárs (king's body-guards) performed both 
military and police duties and were counted as mem- 
bers of the military force. Apart from the hasim, the 
ikfa® (q.0,]-holders also recruited cavalry from the 
regions in which they were posted, or from the garri- 
sons under their command. The army of the iti 
holders was known as the hagkm-i ajráf, or later, as 
the hashrn-i biléd-i mamálih. 

A separate army was kept at strategic points, both 
in old and newly-buirt forts along the River Indus 
in order to stop the Mongol incursions. Sultan Balban 
(gv. in SuppL] built strong forts even at Djalall, 
Patiyali, and in other predominantly Hindü areas 
east and north of Dihli, in order to open up roads 
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and communication with Oudh or Awadh [q.v]. He 
manned these forts with Afghans, who were given 
fertile land to farm. The commanders of the forts 
remained as ikjdholders, but the soldiers were en- 
couraged to develop a personal interest in the 
land as landowners. 

Bughra Khin, a son of Halban, is said to have 
informed his own son Kaykubád, who succeeded his 
grandfather Halban as the Sultan of Dihli, that a 
sar-khay! shotld be in control of ten horsemen; a 
-sälär shovld command ten sar-khayls; an amir 
should be a commander of ten sipaA-sdlárs; a malik 
should have authority over ten amirs, and a & 
forces should control contingents of ten malis (cl. 
Diya? al-Din Barani, Ta^ribh-i Firüs Shahi, Bibl. 
Ind., Calcutta 1860-2, 145). This is not to say, how- 
ever, that the armies were organised according to a 
decimal system, but it was an ideal which the Sul- 
tins wished to implement, because of their growing 
awareness of the decimal chain into which the Mongol 
army was divided, Sultán ‘Ala? al-Din Khatdif, how- 
ever, did re-organise his army on that basis, and 
the Tughluks are known to have continued the deci- 
mmal system, for we are told by al-Umari's Masdlik al- 
absár fi mamālik al-amsér that, in Muhammad b. 
Tughluk's reign, the kn commanded 10,000 horse- 
men, the malik 1,000, the amir roo, and the sipah- 
sálár less than roo. 

The head of the military administration was known 
as the “Grid-i mamalik, or the sdhib-i diwān-i Sard 
{see 15 'nÀo, arp). As a minister, he was second 
only to the wazir or the Prime Minister. In the reign 
of Balban, the ‘arid-i mamdlik was known by the title 
råxat-i ‘ard, the first word being of Hindi origin. 
Amir Khusraw’s maternal grandfather, “mid al- 
Mulk (pillar of the state), was Balban's ráwat-i “ard, 
and had a very keen sense of his responsibility. 
Later, in Firüz Shah's reign, the “rid-? mamdiik 
was given the title Imad al-Mulk. 

The ‘arid-t mamélik was the principal recruiting 
officer for the Sultan's standing army (taghm-t 
kalb); he inspected the armaments and horses of the 
cavalry at least once a year, kept their descriptive 
rolls (iyat), and recommended promotions or punish- 
ments accordingly. The ‘drid-t mamilik was also re- 
sponsible for the internal organisation and the dis- 
cipline of the kaghm-i kalb and the commissariat, 
‘The leading iMd*-holders appointed their own per- 
sonal “rids. 

Fakhr-i Mudabbir [g.v. in Suppl.] tells us how the 
ürids! assistants were required to note down the 
name and frilyaé of both the troopers and the foot- 
soldiers. As an inspection of the army was invariably 
held before its march to a campaign, the ‘drig on 
such occasions was not expected to be too harsh, for 
disheartened troopers, according to Fakhrd Mudab- 
bir, were not very dependable (Fakhr-i Mudabbir, 
Addd akharb wa "Lskadjd'a, ed. A.S. Khvánsári, 
Tehran 1346/1966, 276-8). 

It would seem that the system of dágk (brand- 
ing of horses) which was known in the reign of the 
Ghaznawids had been abandoned by IItutmish.It was 
reintroduced by Sultan Al? al-Din Khaldjl, but Sul- 
tån Firüz Tughluk abolished the practice, as well as 
that of recording Ailyats. The latter was reintroduced 
once again by Sikandar Lodi, while Shir Shah also 
made dágh compulsory [sec pácH v rAsWIWA in 
Suppl. 

‘A remarkable change took place in the military 
organisation when Akbar introduced his monolithic 
military and civil service organisation, known as man- 
sabdéri. Although the system became more complex in 
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the reign of Shahdjahan, the basic framework of the 
mansabdari system as instituted by Akbar endured. 
According to the Din-i Akbari of Abu 'I-Fadl, the 
Emperor divided the mansab (rank) of the mansabdars 
from the dal-bashi (commander of ten) to deh-hasari 
(16,000), reserving commands of 5,000 and above for 
his owns sons. He intended to limit the mansabs to 
sixty-six, representing the value of letters in the 
name of Allah, but in fact there were only ever thirty- 
three grades, Akbar himself relaxed the rule about 
er ranks, promoting Prince Salim to a mansad of 
12,000 and two nobles to the ranks of 7,000. All man- 
sabdars were required to maintain horsemen, horses, 
elephants, camels and carts, as fixed by thei 
spective mansabs.By 1010/1602 the mansabs were di 
ded into dat and suwār and the institutions of yak- 
aspah, dii-aspak and sih-aspah were also introduced. 
Mausabdars of the rank of 500 were called amirs and 
those holding higher ranks were given other appropri- 
ate titles. Later in Shahdjahin’s reign, only those 
who held the rank of 1,000 were known as amirs (ren- 
dered as Omralis by Dernier and other foreign 
authors). 

The personal rank of mansabddrs called dhat 
was meant for calculating one’s salary according to 
the sanctioned pay scale, and the swudr rank indi- 
cated the number of troopers and horses the mansab- 
därs were ordered to maintain; for example, a mansab- 
dar with a suzdr rank of 5,000 was ordinarily required 
to produce 1,000 horsemen at muster. Troopers who 
were required to provide one horse were called yat- 
aspah, while those who undertook to provide two 
horses were called dii-aspah. Those obliged to provide 
three were known as sil-aspah. The mansabdars’ and 
amir? contingents contained all three types of 
troopers proportionate to the salaries they drew. 
Salaries were not allowed for the full twelve months; 
some drew them for much shorter periods. For exam- 
ple, a mansabdadr with a susdr rank of 5,000 drawing 
his salary for twelve months was required to inuster a 
contingent of 1,000 troopers, of whom 300 were sili- 
aspak, 600 di-aspah and roo yak-aspah, ie. a con- 
tingent containing 2,200 horses. If, om the other 
hand, he were to draw his salary for only five months 
in a year, he would need to muster only yak-aspahs. 

The contingents of the mansabdars were milti- 
racial, the number of recruits of different martial 
races being predetermined. Only the Rádipüts and 
Mughals were allowed to recruit troopers exclusively 
from their own racial groups and tribes. 

Troopers wishing to enter the army had first to 
find a patron who generally belonged to the same 
but as the empire expanded, the ra- 
cial exclusiveness in the mansabday’s contingents 
broke down. The candidates had to furnish their own 
horses of a standard breed, as well as armaments, 
but the patron mangabdars also gave them horses for 
which deductions were made from the troopers’ salary, 
The mansabdars' troopers were known as their {abindn 
('tollowecs" 

The appointments of the mansabdérs from the 
lowest to the highest rank were approved by the em- 
peror, and all of them were technically speaking 
rectly subordinate to him. The head of the military 
administration was called the mir bakishē, the Mughal 
name given to the *arid-i mamálik. The mir badisht 
also held the status of a minister, and in that ca- 
pacity was next to the prime minister. However, even 
the ministers’ contingents were examined by the mir- 
bakkshi’s department and, the fact that their salary 
depended on the maintenance of those contingents 
meant that even the prime minister's salary was de- 


te 


pendent on the mir-bahliski’s approval. Tbe bakhshi's 
department also recorded the descriptive roll (chro) 
of the mansabdárs, their troopers and horses. The 
breeds and the quality of their horses were examined 
and those that were approved were branded with 
different marks (dag). A muster of troopers and 
horses was held periodically for physical checking 
and verification (laria). Those who failed to 
muster their troops forfeited their pay or were 
‘The mir-hakiski was assisted by two 
skis who helped to check the evasion of 
rules, and to prevent fraud. The Mughal government, 
which depended mainly on the troopers of the man- 
sabdárs for their conquests and for the suppression 
of rebellions, remained efficient only so long as the 
monarchs were strong. Unfortunately, under the in- 
competent Mughal emperors who succeeded Awrang- 
zib, the government began to disintegrate. 

There was a second group of troopers, superior 
to the (bind, who were known as ahadis (from 
shad, "one"). An amir was commissioned especially 
to introduce suitable candidates for the akadt-ship, 
and a separate babisht was assigned to examine their 
horses, brand them, and compile their descriptive 
rolls. The ahadis’ salaries were some 75% higher 
than those of the [dbindn, and their horses and arms 
were thus of a superior kind. During Akbar's reign, 
the ahadfs acted as his immediate servants. They were 
also assigned to non-military duties. The wald shai 
("belonging to the exalted king"), referred to as the 
“emperor's slaves” by Manucci, worked as body- 
guards or defenders of the imperial person, and were 
also picked from amongst the ahadis.. 

Another category of horsemen were known as 
bargir-suwérs. They neither owned horses nor were 
enrolled as fabind. However, as they were fit for 
cavalry service, in times of emergency they were 
provided with horses and went into action. They were 
not, however, part of the regular cavalry. 

Abu "I-Fadl also makes mention of a large army 
consisting of 384,558 cavalrymen maintained by 
the saminddrs [¢.v.]. Some zamindárs made their con- 
tingents available to the emperors for suppressing 
rebellions; they also kept their localities free from 
robbers, and performed police duties in the villages, 
but in no way did this big army form a part of the 
Mughal regular fighting forces. 

The footsoldiers who were maintained within 
their infantry contingents by the Dihli Sultans were 
known as payaks, and were mostly Hindüs. They were 
good archers and were generally arrayed in front of 
the lines of horses, or around the elephants in order 
to prevent them from fleeing. As body-guards and 
palace-guards of the emperors and princes, the payahs 
were deeply loyal to their masters and are known to 
have rendered singular services to Sultin AIS al- 
Mubarak Shah. Shir 
‘Shah presented them with matchlocks, and Akbar's 
infantry contained 12,000 matchlockbearers [see 
ÀkÜp. vi. India]. They were divided into four grades 
with different salaries. Akbar also recruited into the 
infantry a caste of Hindd highway robbers called 
nicis, and named them khidmatiy yas (serving men). 
Their officer was called the Khidmat Ray. ‘The 
khidmatiyyas were required to guard the palace and 
10 control highway robbery. Members of many other 
hill ribes and Hindà martial clans were also induced 
to join the Mughal infantry. The matchlockmen and 
the archers formed a formidable corps of the Mughal 
army. For administrative purposes. Akbar used to 
assign contingents of foot-soldiers, paid by the im- 
perial treasury, to some high mansabédrs. They were 
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known as piydda-i dakhili and were classified as 
nima-suwdran (half-troopers) in the descriptive rolls. 
One-fourth of the d&Aüi foot-soldiers, used match- 
locks, and the rest were archers. 

Auxiliary tradesmen such as carpenters, black- 
smiths, cotton-carders, stonemasons, leather workers, 
firework-makers, turners, diggers, miners, axemen, 
farriers, and kakdrs (bearers of different kinds of 
litters) ‘were also classed as infantry. Indispensable 
as they were for constructing defensive works, 
pontoon bridges and helping in siege operations, they 
were also included in the infantry and trained in 
swordsmanship in order to defend themselves in 
times of need. 

Elephants imported from India formed a for- 
midable corps of the Ghaznawid army (see FIL. As 
beasts of war, and HARB. v. Persia]. The Dihli Sultans 
were also highly impressed with the utility of ele- 
phants in war. Balban considered each elephant as 
equal to $00 horsemen, and the Dihi Sultans lost no 
opportunity in obtaining the choicest elephants for 
their pilkhdma (elephant stables). They also strove 
to keep those areas that supplied the best elephants, 
such as Bengal and Deccan, in their possession. One 
hundred and twenty war-elephants arrayed against 
Timürs army by the feeble Tughluk Sultan are 
known to have struck panic even into that world- 
conqueror's army [see also xara. vi. India] 

Elephants were an asset to the army in battering 
the gates of strongholds. Tho warriors shot arrows 
‘or matchlocks from their positions on the elephants’ 
back; the commanders who were seated on the 
elephants could be seen from a distance by the rest 
of the army and were able to instil confidence into 
their soldiers. However, when panicstricken, or se- 
verely wounded, the elephants became uncontrollable 
and would often trample their own army underfoot. 

‘The Muslim rulers in India did not neglect the 
artillery [sec BAROD. vi. India]. The Deccan Sultans 
of India, who had close contact with the Ottom: 
Turks, were pioneers in establishing firearm factories. 
The Gudjarit Sultans followed their example, and 
Sultán Mabmüd and Bahädur Shah made good use of 
the Turkish gunners in their service. Bibur, the foun- 
der of the Mughal empire in India, secured a decisive 
victory over Ibrahim Lodi, mainly due to the effi- 
ciency of his artillery. In India, he took a keen in 
terest in having heavy guns cast by those gunners 
trained under the Ottoman Sultàns who were now in 
his service. Akbar also took a personal interest in cast- 
ing guns, and recruited even Portuguese to develop 
his artillery. Many new types of guns were invented 
by the Persian Fatb-Allah Shiràzl in Akbar's reign. 
From the middle of the 11th/17th century, European 
adventurers drawing exceptionally high salaries began 
to hold superior positions in the artillery of the 
Mughals and other rulers. In the 12th/18th century, 
the British and French gunners made radical im- 
provements in the casting of cannons and heavy guns, 
but the blacksmiths invariably remained Indians. 

All the heavy guns were given pompous names, and 
some of them were so heavy that it took as many 
as twenty oxen to haul and several elephants to push 
them. Naturally, they could not cross boat-bridges 
and were only with great difficulty transported along 
the rugged routes. The light artillery consisted of 
several types of guns, variously known as gadjndl or 
hathnat (guns transported on elephants), shufermdl, 
zambürak and shahin (swivel-gun or wall-piece). A 
‘special type of light artillery known as the “artillery 
‘of the stirrup”, which François Bernier mentions, 
consisted of “fifty or sixty small field-pieces, all 


of brass; each piece mounted on a well-made and 
hand somely painted carriage, containing two 
ammunition chests, one behind and one in front, and 
ornamented with a variety of small red streamers” 
(Travels in the Mogul empire, ed. A. Constable, 
Oxford 1841, 217-18). 

The Dárügka-i tüf-khüna, or mir diash (“head 
of the artillery department"), performed duties simi- 
lar to those of the bakksif, insofar as the recruit- 
ment of artilleryinen and the supervision of guns were 
concerned. With the growing importance of artitlery, 
the mir dash in the 12th/18th century became one of 
the most influential officers of the empire. 

“The Indo-Muslim rulers did not, however, take any 

terest in developing their navy. Mabmüd of 
Ghazna is known to have fought against the Djats in 
418/r027 by launching a flotilla of 1,400 boats on 
the River Indus. The Dihif Sultans used boats provi- 
ded by Hindü chieftains only for transporting goods 
and men. The Gudjaràt Sultans fought naval battles 
against the Portuguese. Babur had enormous boats 
constructed and Akbar also constructed an impres- 
sive flotilla of huge boats some being shaped in the 
forms of different animals. Bengal, Kaghmir, Thatta, 
Lahore and Allähäăbād were the main boatbuilding 
centres. Akbar also employed seamen, had pilgrim 
ships built, but was unable to establish a genuine 
navy. Early in Awrangzlb's reign, Mir Djurnla (q.v.] 
fought successful river battles against the races of 
Kaé Bihar and Assim, who had complete mastery 
over their rivers. The only navy that the Muslims 
possessed belonged to the Habshis who ruled the 
rocky island of Djandifra (g.v. in Suppl], 45 miles 
south of Bombay, They were most daring seamen, 
and until 1730 were victorious both against the 
English and the Maráthás [see further mabsul]. 

Numbers. The strength of the army of the DihII 
Sultans can only be roughly estimated and many of 
the figures in the sources seem to be exaggerated. We 
are told by Minhadj-i Sirádi-i Djüzdj&al [q.v.]. that 
in 658/1260, Sultan Nasir al-Din Mahmüd had collec- 
ted 50,000 troopers aud 209,000 foot-soldiers from 
Dihi and its vicinity to demonstrate his strength 
before Hülagü's ambassadors. Balban recruited a 
considerable number of trained soldiers into the corps 
of the suadrdn-i kalb and made his standing army 
very strong. Troopers in ‘Ala? al-Din Khaldjt's 
army numbered 475,000. Muhammad b. Tughluk's 
cavalry is said to have consisted of 900,000 troopers, 
some being stationed in the capital and the others 
in the provinces. In 730/1329-30 he is known to have 
recruited 370,000 troopers for his Khuràsán expedi- 
tion. The army he sent against Karadjll consisted 
of 100,000 troops and a large infantry. On his first 
Bengal expedition in 754/1353-4, Firüz Tughluk 
commanded 90,000 troopers. Again, Flrüz Shah 
marched against Bengal with 80,000 troopers, 
470 elephants and an exceedingly large number of 
foot-soldiers. 

According to Babur, Ibrahim Lodi had resources 
enough to have brought into the field 500,000 men, 
but actually took only 100,000 men and tooo ele- 
phants with him. Babur’s army, on the other hand, 
consisted of only 12,000 men. Humáyün fought the 
battle of Kanawdj against Shir Sháh with 100,000 
troopers, while Shit Shah commanded only half that 
number, 

‘The total strength of the army of Shir Shah con- 
sisted of nearly 300,000 horsemen and 100,000 in- 
fantry, comprising matchlockmen and archers. Of this 
army, 150,000 troopers, 25,000 horsemen and 5,000 
elephants were commanded by the king himself, the 
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rest serving at cantonments and in strategic places, 
The contingents of ikfdholders were also requi 
tioned whenever needed. 

The Persian sources do not help us in calculating 
the number of Akbar's mansabdars, but their number 
at the Emperor's death, given by De Laet as 2,91, 
seems approximately correct. According to Father 
Monserrate, there were “forty-five thousand cavalry, 
five thousand elephants and many thousand in- 
fantry, paid directly from the royal treasury" (J.S, 
Hoyland and S. N. Banerji (trs.), The commentary of 
Father Monserrate, S.J., Oxford 1922, 89). 

Bernier says that the total number of cavalry in 
India was incredible, but he considered that the 
‘effective cavalry commonly about Awrangzib's 
‘person, including that of the rádjZs and Afghins, 
amounted to 35 oF 40,000 which, added to those in 
the provinces, formed a total of more than 200,000 
troopers. 

In 1057/1647, Shidjahin's army consisted of 
8,000 mansabdárs, 7,000 abadi and bark-andds 
troopers, and 184,009 troopers (fübindn) belonging 
io the princes, important amirs and mansabdars. 
This army did not include the troopers under the 
pargand officers. Of the infantry of Shahdjahin, 
which included matchlockmen aad others who 
discharged heavy and light artillery, 10,000 were al- 
ways with the Emperor. 

Training and physical exercises, and uni- 
forms, Before theic admission into service, both 
the troopers aud foot-soldiers had to pass a severe 
test of their competence. Fakhr-i Mudabbir gives the 
rules for training horses and for horsemanship in con- 
siderable detail, and works on archery as well as 
swordsmanship have also survived. This same author 
further discusses the advantage of different kinds of 
sports, such as wrestling, boxing, weight-lifting, 
disc-throwing and fencing for military training, and 
gives a detailed account of the advantages which 
the manoeuvering of stick, ball and horse in polo 
offered to the troopers. After entering into service, 
the soldiers had to maintain rather than improve 
their military skills through regular physical exercises, 
horse-racing [see FUROStYYA] and polo [see CAWGAN]. 
Balban took with him 1,000 horsemen and 1,000 
foot-soldiers, expert in archery, during his regular 
hunting expeditions; Firüz Tughluk ased to array 
"his army in battle formation, even on his hunting 
expeditions. These expeditions and polo were an 
indispensable part of the life of the Mughal soldiers, 
officers, princes and emperors. The military parades 
and proper battle array were not possible without 
some training in combined movements, but regular 
drills of the soldiers do not seem to have been 
common. 

The troopers are not known to have worn any 
uniforms. In the miniatures depicting the reign of 
the Mughals, they are seen wearing clothes of dilfer- 
ent colours, but in the r2th/i8th century, some 
nobles seem to have introduced uniforms. The con- 
tingents were generally identified by the special 
marks with which their horses were branded. 

Pay. Mabmüd of Ghazna and his immediate 
successors paid their army in cash, but in the 2th/r3th 
‘century the Dibll Sultans assigned iM4's (assign- 
ments of revenue of different regions) to their 
‘commanders for their personal maintenance and for 
that of the troops (baghm-i afrá/) under them. Sultan, 
‘Shams al-Din Iltutmish assigned the revenue of the 
villages around the capital and in the Do?àb to the 
haskm-i baib, and the latter were also called ita’ 
holders. By the time of Balban, the surviving 
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troopers of the hashmi Ralb and their descendants 
had become the hereditary owners of the villages. 
Balban ordered the resumption of the i&fd's of old 
men, widows and orphans into the Ahdlisa (9:0. 
(= territory whose revenue was reserved for the 
Sultāns" treasury), but later abandoned the scheme 
for emotional reasons. However, Dalban's own 
Ahdlisa had expanded, and he was able to pay his 
Own body-guards and troopers a handsome salary 
in cash. 

The Khaldjfs and the Tughluks reorganised their 
revenue system and determined the salary of the 
commanders and their troopers in cash, They then 
assigned its equivalent in the form of the revenue of 
territories in lieu of the salary. Ak‘Umart states 
that the Syrian and Egyptian idfa* system differed 
from that of India in the mode of making payment to 
the troopers. In Egypt and Syria, commanders 
assigned land directly to their troops instead of 
salaries, while in India the troopers were paid in cash. 
‘Al? al-Din Khaldjl resumed all the smaller iMá's 
inte the khéliga and paid cash to his large army, re- 
cruited to meet the Mongol threat to his kingdom 
and to ensure further conquests. Two hundred and 
thirty-four tankas [q.v.] were paid annually by the 
Sultän to a well-trained and equipped trooper with 
one horse, 78 tankas extra being granted to troopers 
with two horses. To ensure that the troopers lived 
satisfactorily on their low salaries, he fixed the prices 
of all commodities, from horses to articles of daily 
use, making sure that supplies were not withheld. 

Sultin Ghiyath al-Din Tughluk also paid his 
large standing army in cash, and issued strict orders 
from reducing the 
salaries of troopers fixed by bim. Sultan Mubammad 
b. Tughluk made his commanders further dependent 
upon the local treasuries for their salaries, sometimes 
by appointing his own officers, and sometimes reve- 
mue farmers to collect the revenue from the iia‘. 
Firüz Tughluk made all civil and military posts 
hereditary and paid them by assigning iM, the 
revenue from which was kuown as wadiA. 

The Afgháns found Firdz’s policy highly compat- 
ible with their own tribal system, and assigned 
hereditary iMá's to their commanders, who in turn 
sub-assigned smaller areas to their subordinates, 
who then paid the troopers by making similar sub- 
assignments. However, the monthly salary of 
ordinary troopers was fixed and the ikd's were 
granted to the commanders on the basis of the total 
number of troopers and their monthly salary. Shir 
Shah, who in his youth had managed his own father's 
Sub-assignment, was fully conversant with the abuses 
of the system. He reverted to the system of “Alā? 
al-Din and paid his standing army in cash, personally 
supervising the recruitment and the fixation of 
the soldiers! salaries, which were paid in cash. Fraud- 
ulent practices were eradicated by making payment 
Only to those whose horses were branded. The big 
ikja‘s corresponding to provinces were managed by 
the Afghan tribal chiefs, but they were also ordered 
strictly to enforce the central government regulations 
in their respective administrative charges, including 
monthly cash payments to the troopers and the 
branding of horses. 

Akbar and his successors paid their mamsabdàrs 
mostly by assigning them revenue from territories, 
called by the Mughals dideir [g.v.), although the term 
ihd* was also used. Some mansabadrs were paid in 
cash, others partly in cash and partly in díárir. The 
salary schedules of mansabdars were carefully 
prepared on the basis of their dAt aud suwdr ranks 
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(including di-aspak and sik-aspai) [see further 
MANSABDAR]. The available pay certificates of the 
mangabdars of Shahdjahan’s reign explicitly mention 
the amount of salary which they were allowed to 
draw to maintain themselves, their families and their 
Personal establishments (hAds;), and the amount 
meant to be paid to the (dbindn, For example, in 
1060/1650, Ra’o Karan was allowed to draw 4,700,000 
dams [or his dhá! rank of 2,500 and 16,000 dams 
for fabindn in his süwdr rank of 2,000. His fixed 
salary totalling 20,700,000 déms was to be drawn 
from the revenue of pargands [q.v] mentioned in the 
certificate (Selected documents of Shidjehan's reign, 
Daftar Diwāni Haydarābād 1950, 176-7). In Sbüh- 
djahán' reign, the mansabdars from 5,000 to the 
lowest rank were subdivided into three grades in their 
dhat rank, the mangabdars of the first grade drawing 
the highest salary. 

The salary of the troopers was fixed according 
to the breed of horses they maintained, According 
to the Din-i Akbari a yak-aspak troopers was paid 
according to the following rates. If his horse was an 
{Lrakl, he received 30 rupees per mensem: if mudjannas 
(nearly equal to “Irak, half-breed), 25 rupees; if 
‘Turki, 20 rupees; if a ydbd (the Indian-bred offspring 
of Turki horses), 18 rupees; if a Tazl (Indian cross- 
Arab breed inferior to yaba), 15 rupees; and it a 
diangla (Indian-bred, inferior to fiii), 12 rupees. 
According to Bernier, early in the reign of Awrangzib 
the troopers with one horse did not draw a salary of | 
less than 25 rupees per month. However, the mansab- 
därs could pay an even higher salary, and in order to 
attract efficient troopers into their service, many 
mangabdárs did so Manucci strongly criticises dis 
crepancies in payments to troopers, some of whom 
received 20 to 30 rupees, others forty, fifty, or a 
hundred. This inconsistency ean be ascribed partly to 
the fact that Manucci's comments relate to the last 
years of Avrangzib's reign, and partly to the fact 
that he does not appreciate the fact that troopers 
maintaining more than one horse naturally received 
higher salary. 

The mansabddrs were authorised to deduct 5% 
from the salary of the fabindn for miscellaneous | 
administrative charges. A further deduction of one 
month's salary was made annually for the cost of 
horse and equipment supplied by the government to 
the troopers until the amount of the loan was paid 
off. The price of a trooper's horse charged by the 
government used to be 50% higher than their cost 
price, but since the government bought homes at | 
competitive prices, the troopers did not suffer any 
loss, according to Abu ‘I-Fadl. 

The mansabdárs, (dbimdm and other government 
servants received rewards for their good work in the 
form of increments in salaries, cash prizes and addi- 
tions to the djdglrs. Akbar introduced the system 
of granting loans to officers for their urgent needs, 
A rate of interest which doubled the original loan 
in ten years was charged. This usury was known as 
musi‘adat ("assistance"). The mampabdárs who 
violated the rules and neglected their duties, for 
example by failing to muster horses of the breed 
for which they drew salaries, cr by omitting to 
produce the number of horses stipulated for their 
silway rank, were fined according to a fixed schedule. 
Checks and counterchecks were introduced to prevent 
defalcation of government money through a machin- 
ery of rules and regulations requiring close co-ordina- 
tion between the state departments and the depart- 
ment of the mir bakksht. 

Since the armies of both the Dihlf Sultans and the 
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Mughals were paid by the state, they were not 
entitled to receive the four-fifths of the ganim 
(booty) sanctioned by the Sharia, Firüz Tughluk is 
known to have distributed this portion of the ghanima 
taken at Djadiaagar and Akbar took only one-fifth 
into the imperial treasury, requesting the officers 
(fawdidar: [qu.]) to distribute the rest equitably 
amongst the army. However, as the booty gained 
by the fawdiddrs in local wars was never very 
great, the amount received by the troops was mi 

nimal. 

Horses and elephants. The Indian Muslim 
rulers maintained the superiority of their cavalry, 
not only by acquiring superior breeds of horses 
through sea and land rontes, but also by devoting 
their full attention to improving Indian horse breeds. 
From the Persian Guif, Babrayn and the ports of 
the coast of southern Arabia were imported “Iriki, 
Persian, Syrian and Arab horses, Overland trade 
brought in Tátári or Central Asian horses from the 
territories lying between the steppelands of southern 
Russia and the Oxus. The horses from Ghazna to 
Peshawar compared favourably with these animals. 
The territories between the eastern Pandjab to 
north-western India, and from north-eastern India 
to upper Burma, contained the best horse-breeding 
grounds, although horses from these areas were con- 
sidered inferior to those imported from foreign lands, 
and were sold at a lower price. Ibn Battdta says “The 
people of India do not buy them [horses] for [their 
qualities in] running or racing, because they them- 
selves wear coats of mail in battle and they cover their 
horses with armour, and what they prize in these 
horses is strength and length of pace, The horses that 
they want for racing are brought to them from al- 
Yaman, «Umán and Fars, and each of these horses 
is sold at from one to four thousand [silver] dindrs 
(Réhla, ii, 374, te. Gibb, ii, 479). This same author 
states here that the price of the cheapest Tátiri 
horse in Muhammad b. Tughluk's reign was roo silver 
dinars, while the exceptional ones were sold for 500. 
Racehorses were therefore very dear. 

Akbar reorganised the purchase of horses of 
foreign breeds by providing improved living condi- 
tions for the merchants and the horses they came to 
sell Horses from ‘Irak, Arabia, Persia, Turkey, 
‘Turkistan, Hadakhshàn, Shirwan, the lands of the 
Kirghiz, Tibet and Kashmir were acquired for the 
imperial stables. Soon, Indian breeding techniques 
were so greatly improved that the Indian horses 
could hardly be distinguished from ‘Irakt or Persian 
breeds. Among the new horse-breeding regions, 
Kaéh began to produce horses which exceed the 
Arab imports. Horses from the region between 
the Indus and the Jhelam were similar to those 
from ‘Irak. The horses in Akbar’s stables numbered 
12,000; the imperial stables were classified into 
several categories and the quantity of the beasts" 
fodder, the quality of their outlits, and the salaries 
of officers and servants appointed to look after them. 
were fixed. 

Under the Dihll Sultzns, the superintendent of 
the royal horses was known as the dkitebeg, there 
being one for each wing of the army. Under the 
‘Mughals, this officer was known as the dibési or 
abhtabési. Akbar appointed a noble of “Abd al-Rablin 
Khan-i Khânän's (2.r.] status as the aibégh, Manyab- 
därs irom the rank of 5,600 down to the senior 
ahadis were appointed as the darüghas (super- 
intendents) of different stables, A big staff, which 
included senior officers on the list of adadis, was 
appointed to carry out miscellaneous duties related 
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to the maintenance and improvement of the stables 
[see further, rtapL. v. Indis]. 

The Ghürid conquest of India was achieved by 
the exploits of the cavalry. The elephants in the 
pilkhéna (elephant stables) were acquired mainly as 
booty. However, it was after the Deccan conquests 
that the pilkkéna of Sultan ‘AI? al-Din Khaldjt 
came to consist of ca. 1,000 war-elephants. The 
numbers increased during the reign of Muhammad b, 
Tughluk, and the elephants seem to have been bought 
even from Ceylon. Firüz also added to the number 
f elephants in his stable, but under his successors 
they were rapidly lost, to the extent that the last 
Tughluk Sultan faced Timür with only 120 war- 
elephants. In Akbar's reign, elephants were hunted 
im the forests of Agra and Allühábád provinces, 
besides being acquired from Bengal and Orissa. 
Tho best elephants were to be found in the forests 
of Panna, near Bündi in Ridjasthán. Djahinglr 
seized 69 elephants from Gudjarit, but they could 
be bought from all over India; in Shahdjahin’s 
reign, the first white elephant was bought from. 
Pegu. Akbar introduced the breeding of elephants, 
abandoning the ancicnt superstitious belief that to 
do so was unlucky, and his successors continued to 
follow his lead. He also classified elephants into 
seven categories, and framed rules for their feeding 
and general improvement. 

Under the Dihli Sultāns, the ghakwa-ji fil was 
the supreme head of the pilkhina. Again, there was 
‘one for each army wing, and the gkahnas were each 
assisted by a large staff. From the reign of Akbar, the 
elephants were classified into Walhas "circles" or 
“rings”) of tens, twenties and chirties, and placed 
under the control of superintendents known as 
fascdjdérs, who were also ordered to train them to 
stand firm at the sight of fire and in the noise of 
artillery. Several Balhas of elephants were placed 
in the care of some important nobles, and ror chosen 
elephants known as khdspa elephants were placed 
in the care of one such person, with the expenses 
being met from the imperial treasury, 
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LASHKAR-I BAZAR, the name given to a com- 
plex of military encampments, settlements 
and royal palaces in southern Afghanistan which 
apparently flourished in the sth/rrth and 6th/rath 
centuries, The site (lat. 31° 38^ N. and long 64° 20° E.) 
is an extensive one, stretching along the left bank 
of the Helmand River [see ILMAND] near its con- 
fluence with the Arghandab with the mediaeval 
Islamic town of Bust (q:.], modern ruins of Kal'a-yi 
Bist, at its southern end, and the modern, new town 
(named after the mediaeval complex of buildings) 
of Lashkar-gah at its northern one. The western 
‘edge of the complex is thus bounded by the river 
and also protected by a cliff running down to the 
water. 

1. History. The existence of ruins on this site 
was vaguely known to H.W, Bellew in the mid-r9th 
century, probably from hearsay when he was trav- 
elling in the region; but its existence was only made 
known to the academic world through the discovery 
in 1949 and the subsequent five seasons of excava- 
tions in 1949-51 by the Délégation Archéologique 
Frangaise en Afghanistan. 

The complex is not unmentioned in mediaeval 
geographical and historical sources. Al-Mukaddasl, 
304-5, Says that “‘hali-a-farsakk [from Bust), in the 
direction of Ghazna, there is something like a town, 
called al-‘Askar, where the ruler (al-sultdn) resides". 
Since al-Mulsaddasl completed his Ahsan al-takasin 
in 375/085, although later additions may have been 
made to it, it seems that Lashkari Bázir was an 
early creation of SebtXtigin, built to secure his newly- 
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acquired province of Zamin-Dawar and Bust—the 
founder of the Ghaznawid line had seized this from 
the Turkish ghuldm ruler there, Beytuz, in 367/977-8 
(see Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, their empire in Af- 
shanistan and eastern Iran 994-1040, Edinburgh 1953, 
37)—but it is not excluded that Baytuz himself 
had buildings on this site, and a coin of his dated 
350/969-70 has been found there, see Gardin, Lashkari 
Bazar, ii, 170-1. Whether Mukaddas!'s al-‘Askar is 
responsible for the form al.y.n. of the Hudid al-Slam, 
110, § 24.11, “a small district between Bust and 
Zamin-Dawat", as suggested by Minorsky, comm. 
345, is uncertain. However, our site must be that 
mentioned by the Ghaznawid bistoria Bayhaki, 
Ta'rikh-i Mas'ádi, ed. Ghani and Fayyad', Tehran 
1324/1945, 149, Russian tr. Areuds*, Moscow 1969, 
221, when he speaks of the building operations of 
sultan Mas'üd b. Mabmüd (42r-32/1031-41): "At 
Bust, by the polo-ground of the military encampment 
(lashkar-gah) of his father the amir, he had several 
additional constructions made; some of these are 
still visible today" (sc. in ca. 451/1059). 

The main, or southern palace, shows signs of two 
successive burnings; after the first one of these, 
there was a general restoration, but after the second, 
the whole palace was definitely abandoned. It seems 
reasonable to assume, with Schlumberger, that the 
first conflagration was the work of the vandalistic 
Ghürid sultan ‘Ala? al-Din Husayn b. ‘zz al-Din 
Husayn, called Djahan-siz, in ca. 5453/1150, when 
he sacked Ghazna, temporarily expelled the Ghazna- 
wid sultan Bahram Shah to India, and then marched 
back to Ghür via Zamila-Dawar and Bust; Diuadjant 
states that he devastated the palaces and public 
buildings of the Gbazaawids at Bust (see Bosworth, 
The later Ghazmarids, splendour and decay: the 
dynasty in Afghanistan and northern India 1040-1186, 
Edinburgh 1977, 118-r9). When, soon after these 
events, the last Ghaznawid sultans abandoned 
their Afghan possessions and retreated to the Pandiab, 
the Ghürids or their governors doubtless restored the 
buildings at Lashkar-i Bazar and installed themselves 
there in the Ghaznawids' stead. Schlumberger dates 
certain alterations even to the post-Ghürid period, 
that of the Khwàrazm-Shāhs. The second and fatal 
burning thus probably dates from the ravages of the 
Mongols in southern Afghanistan in spring 6r7-r8) 
1221; Nasawi, Sirat al-Sultén Dialàl al-Din, ed. 
Hondas, 64-5, tr. ro9-ro, speaks of a siege by the 
Mongols of Kandahar at this time (doubted, however, 
by Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion®, 
438). Yet undeniably, life no longer continued on any 
discernible scale at Lashkar-i Bizar. 

2. The buildings. Lashkari Bázir includes 
three palace buildings along the cliffs of the Helmand, 
the most impressive of which is the southernmost 
one, constructed of unbaked brick on foundations 
of fired brick and with wooden bonding; fired brick 
as also used in the reception hall and for doorways, 
The palace is built round a vast central rectangular 
courtyard with four iwdws. After the first burning 
‘of the palace, modifications and repairs were made 
to the palace and the fire-blackened remains of 
the original main entrance were masked by a new 
entrance with decoration of geometric panels and 
epigraphic bands, on one of which are the remains 
of a date, 55x/1155-64, probably indicating a 
reconstruction by the penultimate Ghaznawid 
sultan, Khusraw Shah, the last of his family to 
reign in Afghünistàn, or by lis Ghürid suc- 
cessors. 

At the north of the palace, backing on to the 


Helmand, is the very interesting reception hall of the 
palace, the most monumental of the rooms ix style 
and the most richly decorated, including with panels 
of brick ribbon work with stucco insets. But es- 
specially important from the viewpoints of cultural 
and artistic history is the fact that the friezss running 
round the inner faces of the brick piers in the hall 
contain mural paintings (these have now been 
removed, for safety, to the Kabul Museum). The 
remains of 44 figures are visible, and with those 
probably to be found on the missing north side, must 
have numbered some 6o all told. They depict frontal 
views of the bodies of what must have been the royal 
guards, the corps d'élite of Turkish military slaves 
of sultans Mabmüd and Mas'üd [sce cwuLAm. 
Persia]. These warriors wear rich tunics and boots, 
and bear the shafts on their left shoulders of what 
may well have been maces, the mace (gurz) being a 
favourite weapon of Mas^üd himself, according to 
Bayhabl, and a weapon of heroes in the Shdl-ndma, 
The faces are unfortunately badly damaged, but 
a painted fragment found elsewhere in the palace 
shows a beatdless, smooth-faced youth with what are 
generally regarded as "Mongolian" (here, of course, 
“Turkish") features, The appearance of these figures 
accords remarkably well with the literary descriptions 
in e.g. Bayha¥t of the sich uniforms, bejewelled weap- 
ons, etc. of the royal gluldms when paraded on cere- 
monial occasions such as the reception of envoys and 
ambassadors. 

Leading to the southern palace was the street of 
the army bazaar, 500 yds,Jhalf-a-kilometer long and 
lined with shops; judging from the absence of post- 
Mabmüd coins found there, this bazaar may well 
have been abandoned after that sultan’s death. 
Also to the south of the palace was the great mosque 
(the southern palace itself contains a small, richly- 
decorated mosque, obviously for the private use 
of the sultans and their entourages), constructed 
originally from good-quality fired brick, but rebuilt, 
like the southern palace, after the first buraing in a 
less careful manner. Schlumberger places the original 
mosque within the early Ghaznawid period, and it is 
of obvious interest as one of the very few pre-Mongol 
period mosques in Afghánistin. 

The placing of all these buildings of the Lashkar-i 
Bazar complex in their proper architectural and 
art historical contexts raises many problems, and 
a full evaluation can only begin to be made now that 
we have the long-awaited volume in the DAFA 
Mémoires series on the architecture of Lashkari 
Bazir (see Bibl. below). Schlumberger was reminded 
of the plans of Simarri palaces ("l'architecture de 
Lashkari Bazar apparait, à plus d'un égard, comme 
un représentant. provincial et tardif de celle de Ab- 
basides"), but noted eastern Iranian features, such 
as courtyards with four iwdis and the ornamental 
use of brick (Syria, xxix [t952}, 268-9). J. M. Rogers 
has noted the early appearance in the soutbern 
palace (the early Ghaznawid construction) of the 
angular, interlacing strapwork in stucco charac- 
teristic somewhat of Saldjak decoration (The zzfh 
century—a turning point in the architecture of the 
Mashrig?, in D. S. Richards, ed., Islamic civilisation 
950-1150, Oxtord 1973, 221-3). The mural paintings 
reminded Schlumberger again of Achaemenid re- 
presentations, but he observed also that the heritage 
of the Buddhist art of Gandhara and northern India, 
much nearer in place and time to sth/11th century 
Zamin-Dawar, should clearly be taken into account. 
| Finally, it should be noted that the pottery finds 
| at Lashkar-i Bazar give a valuable conspectus of 
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local artistic trends in this field for the period 
ca, 1000-1220. 

Bibliography (m addition to references 
given in the article) : Ahmad Ali Kohzad, Uniformes. 
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décor non-figuratif et les inscriptions (J. Sourdel- 
Thomine) ii. Les trowvailles, céramiques zt monnaies 
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Mémoires DAFA XVIII, Paris 1963-78. 

(C. E. BoswokrH) 

ALLÀT, name of one of the three most 
venerated deities of the pre-Islamic pantheon, 
the two others being Manat and al-‘Uzza [q.v]. 

The deep attachment felt by the Thakif towards 
al-Lit, the Aws and the Khazradj towards Manat 
and the Kuraysh towards al-«'zz4, constituted the 
greatest obstacle in the path of the peaceful implan- 
tation of Islam in the regions of the Hidjaz. This 
obstacle was so difficult to overcome that the 
Prophet seems, for a brief period, to have consented 
to the contiauation of the cult of these three deities, 
called al-ghardni al-‘uld (sce T, Fahd, Panthéon, 
88-90, but cf. AL-KURPAN, B, int fine). 

‘The cult of al-Lit, the deity of the Thakif, de- 
scendants of the Thamüd (A ghanit, iv, 74, 76; al- 
Tabari, i!, 937), is attested over a vast area of the 
pre-Islamic Near East. She was at the same time 
the goddess of shepherds, from the Hidjāz to Safa, 
and that of caravan-travellers, from Mecca to Petra 
and to Palmyra. Her name is recorded in the most 
remote antiquity, and it is to be found, in various 
forms, in the works of Herodotus (cf. ET* s.v. Alilat), 
also in Akkadian texts (4Ha-fum: Tallavist, Götter- 
epitheta, 259; J. Bottéro, in Le antiche divinità semi- 
tiche, $6). Safaitic texts (R. Dussaud, Péméiratien, 
56 ff.), Palmyran texts (D. Schlumberger, La Palmy- 
rene du Nord-Ouest, 63, 71, 73), Nabataean texts 
(M. de Vogüé, Palm., 119; W. R. Smith, Kinship, 
292 tf; J. Wellhausen, Reste?, 32), Aramaic texts 
(Pognon, in MFOB, v [1911], 77-8). The Arabic 
form of her name dates back, at least, to the time of 
the Khuza ‘Amr b. Lubayy, the reformer of the 
idolatrous cult in Mecca at the beginning of the 3rd 
century A.D., 2 period for which there is evidence 
of the cult of a-Làt in Nabataea, in Safi and in 
Palmyra. Now it is known that this reformer spent 
some time in the land of Moab, whence he would 
have brought back statues of various divinities, 
including that of Hubal [24]. 

The precise meaning of the name of al-Lat re- 
mains unclear, Two interpretations deserve consid- 
eration. 

The first derives it from the root I4. Arab lexi- 
cograpbers are unanimous in considering that al- 
Lat is derived irom the verb latte, "to mix, or 
knead, barley-meal (sewid),” It has been shown, in 
Panthéon. (112 ff.), that this interpretation emerges 
from a revealing association with the "idol of Jeal- 
ousy" erected in the temple of Jerusalem (Ezekiel, v, 
15), which can be none other than Astarte (cf. IL 
Kings, xxi, 7; xxiii, 6-7, 13-14; see Dussaud, in 
Syria, xxi [1940], 359-60; Ch. Virolleand, in JA, 
ecxxxiv [1943-5], 418-19). The “oblation of jealousy", 
offered by the husband who suspected his wife of in- 
fidelity, was made with barley-meal. Now Ibn ai- 
Kalbl, K. al-Asnàw, 10, speaks of a lätt al-sawit, 


"'kneadet of barley-meal", who was a Jew and after 
whom was named the square rock of Tif, symbol 
of al-Làt. From this it may be deduced that a ritual 
similar to the Hebraic ritual of the "oblation of 
jealousy" was practised in the vicinity of the sacred 
stone, symbolising al-Lat, and that the latter was 
regarded as one of the multiple incarnations of the 
Semitic Bala of which Astarte was the most eminent. 
‘This is further evidence of the Semitic tradition of 
the anonymity of gods, to whom epithets were given. 
reflecting the sites or the forms of worship dedicated 
to them. 

The second, treating al-Lat as consort of Allah 
or of his prototype TI or El, simplifies the problem, 
taking al-Lat to be a feminine form of Allah or al- 
Täh, unnamed god of the pre-Islamic Arab pantheon 
(Panthéon, 41-4). 

Either of these etymologies is possible: the first 
responds best to Arab traditions, the second is more 
in line with Semitic tradition in generat (cf. details 
in Panthéon, 111-20). 

Al-Lāt is seen at a?ii displaying the most primi- 
tive attributes of the Semitic Batla. Originally, she 
was represented by a white stone, in contrast to 
the black stone of Mecca; subsequently, she was as- 
sociated with a sacred tree; thea a sanctuary was 
erected for her, and this became a place of pilgrimage. 
But the rivalry between Ti and Mecca and the 
commercial and economic predominance of the latter 
prevented the goddess of the Thakif irom making 
Ta'if a centre of assembly for all the Arabs. The 
Mecca of Kusayy, the reformer of the pilgrimage 
and architect of the Kuraysh confederation, rapidly 
eclipsed the other metropolises of the Arabian 
Peninsula. Thus akLát was unable to preserve 
anything of ber former prestige other than the epi- 
thets rabba “mother of the gods”, in ber role as 
goddess of fertility, after the manner of Ba'la, of 
whom she is an incarnation, and faghiya, "pre- 
eminent goddess", an epithet still reflecting the 
important cultic role that she had played among the 
Arabs of the Nabataean, Safaitic and Palmyran 
regions, as goddess of war (see refs. in Panthéon, 
111, n: 2). 

In order to consolidate the economic power of 
Mecca and to reinforce its role as holy city of the 
Arabs, Kusayy brought together in the Kaba all 
the divinities of Arabia. The triad which emerged, 
namely Manat, goddess of the northern Arabs, al-Lat, 
goddess of the Arabs of the Nadid, and al-‘Uzza, 
goddess of the Kuraysh confederation, represent 
the three political forces which co-existed in central 
and northern Arabia, from the period of Kusayy 
(sth century A.D.) to the advent of Islam. These 
three deities correspond to the theophanies of Venus, 
morning star and evening star, very often confused 
with the Semitic Ba‘la and worshipped by the Arabs 
since time immemorial. 

Although al-Uzzi was the last-born of the triad, 
she soon became the most important, in her role as 
tutelary goddess of the sanctuary of Mecca (seo 
details in Panthéon, 118 f). In a parallel develop- 
ment, the three sacred trees (samurdt) which stood 
before the sanctuary of al-Uzza at Nakhla, on the 
road leading towards ‘Irak and Syria, were assimi- 
lated to the three divinities (Panthéon, 164). 

‘The predominance of al-‘Uzzā over Manat and 
al-Lāt is expressed by the dual al-‘Uzeatan’, “the 
two *Uzzás", which designated them (Hamdsa, 
190, 1. 15; Panthéon, 118, n. 3). This predominance 
is also apparent in the Nabataean region, where al- 
Lat had been a favourite goddess, as a result of the 
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expansion of Meccan commerce inside Nabataca, 
the birthplace of Kusayy. 
Bibliography: The fundamental sources 
are Ibn al-Kalbi, K. al-Aşnām, ed. and Germ. tr. 
Rosa Klinke-Rosenberg, Leipzig 194r; Eng. tr. 
N.A. Faris, Princeton 1952; ed. and Fr. tr. W, 
Atallah, Paris 1969; Azraki, ARhbár Makka, ed. 
F. Wüstenfeld, Leipzig 1858; Vakat, Buldan. The 
principal studies are: T. Fahd, Le panthéon de 
PArabie centrale à la veille de l'higire, Paris 1968; 
J. Wellhausen, Resiet; R. Dussaud, La pésétration 
der Arabes en Syrie avant PIslam, Paris 1955; 
D. Sourdel, Les cultes dw Hauran à l'époque romaine, 
Paris 1952; D. Schlumberger, La Palmyrine du 
Nord-Ouest, Paris 195; S. Moscati and others, 
Le antiche divinità semitiche, Rome 1958 (Centro 
di Studi Semitici); D. Nielsen, Der Dreieinigegoti 
in religionshistorischer Beleuchtung, iii, 1, Copen- 
hagen 1922 and 1942; G. Ryckmans, Les religions 
arabes préislamiques, Louvain 1953 (Bibliotheque 
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ches les Arabes du Paganisme, Paris 1902; L. Savi- 
gnac, Le sanctuaice d'Aliat à Iram, in RB, xli (1932), 
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LATIFI, ‘Asp Au-Laqir Ceceet, a Turkish biog- 
rapher, littérateur and poet who lived in the 
xoth/r6th century. Born in Kastamonu in 895/1491, 
according to his own statement (Tadhhira, Istanbul 
135, 297), he belonged to an old and a 
called the Khatib-zideler and his fore- 
father, Hamdi Celebi, wes a poet who lived in the 
time of Mehemmed I, the Conqueror, He states 
in bis Tadhhira (298) that he started writing poetry 
when he was seven years old. He began to receive 
his education in Kastamonu, but soon gave it up 
(‘Aght Celebi, Mashótir aLskw'ar", ms. Istanbul 
Universitesi, TY. 2406, f. 132b), and worked as an 
accountant and a secretary. But at the same time, 
he spent much effort to educate and train himself, 
and acquired a considerable reputation in poetry, and 
especially in the high culture of his time. He came to 
Istanbul in his youth, and was at once appointed 
secretary to the “mäet (sc. the public kitchen for 
the poor) in Belgrade. After a long stay in Rumelia, 
he returned to Istanbul (956/1543), and served again 
as a secretary for some “imarets. At that time Sehi 
had written his Taghtira, which had aroused great 
interest among the literary circles, and with the 
encouragement of his friends (Tadshira, 229) and fol- 
lowing “Ashik Celebi’s ideas, Latif completed his 

'adhhira, clearly his most important work. In 
953/545 Latif presented this work to Süley- 
min the Magnificient, and as a result was ap- 
pointed secretary to the wab/ of Abū Ayyüb al- 
Ansirl, the trustee of which was Tashildjall 
Yabyd, the famous Turkish poet, and in 960/1553 
be was occupying this post (All, K'ünh al-aMbür, 
Ist. Universitesi, TY. 9959, f. 416a). Later he worked 
in similar jobs in Rhodes aud Cairo, *Ashlk Celebi, 
who completed his own work in 974/1566-7, relates 
that Latifi spent his time composing poetry and 
belles-lettres, and above all in religious duties. 
Having changed the introduction of his Risdla-yi 
aiwsdf-i Islanbul—which in fact had been composed 
in his youth—be presented it to Murad III in 982/ 
1574, expecting some gifts, but it is not certain 
whether he was recompensed. Latifi spent his 
declining years in Istanbul (Hasan Celebi, TadAAira, 


ms. Ist. Üniversitesi, TY. 1737, ff. 265 b, 266a). 
He must have died on 25 Ramadán 990/23 October 
1582, probably on his way to Mecca for pilgrimage. 
He had been in Egypt, and his ship was wrecked on 
its way to Yemen (Kafawi, Ras-ndma, ms. Sst 
Üniversitesi, TY. 4093, f. rosa, and a letter written. 
to Masth-zide, who survived the disaster). Latifi 
says in his Risdla-yi awsdf-i Istanbul (f. 6ob) that 
he was 35 years old when he finished this book, i.e. 
this was ín 93t/r524-5; hence his birth date must 
have been 896/1490-1, making him 94 lunar years 
old when he died. 

All through his life Latif! complained that he 
had never been appreciated properly. He did not 
have a comfortable life, for he had never been 
pushing and sycophantic; but he expected that 
others would have realised his literary ability. 

Although Latifi mentions in his Taghkiva that he 
composed twelve books, treatises and literary com- 
positions, only the following seem to be extant: (1) 
the Tadhhirat al-sku‘ard; his most important work, 
generally considered as the second finest biographical 
work (after “Ashi Celebi's) in Ottoman literature. 
He states that ten biographical works were composed 
in his time, but none of them received attention and 
fame or were widely read (Tadhkira, 301). Probably 
they were all incomplete, pioneering attempts in 
this field. The Taghkira consists of an introduction, 
three chapters and a conclusion. In the first chapter, 
he mentions poetshay#hs of Anatolia who were 
brought up in or emigrated to Anatolia. In the second, 
he speaks about Ottoman sultans who engaged in 
poetry, In the third, the main part of the work, Lattft 
mentions, in alphabetical order, the names of 300 
poets (Tadkkira, 372) who lived from the reign of 
Murad IT (824-55/1421-51) until 950/1545. The book 
is arranged alphabetically (mu‘djam), a method 
which Latiff initiated in Turkish biographical works, 
whereas Schi's and Nawi"s had been arranged by 
fobakat or generations, so that Latift’s Tadhkira 
became the bridge between the two types. Latii 
took this idea from “Ashik Celebi, but applied it in 
his book before him. Some criticisms were, however, 
made about his work. One was that Latif did not 
include poets of his own time in the Tadshire. From 
the early copies of the work (e.g. Kayseri, Rigid 
Efendi Libr. ¢160, copied before 957/1550, and 
another oue which stems from the above, Ist. 
Üniversitesi, TY. 2564, copied in 968/1561), it can 
be deduced that two redactions of the work were in 
existence and that the early copies did not have 
Latiff's autobiography. The author later included it, 
as well as notices of some other poets not previously 
included. By doing so, he improved the text and also 
replied to the criticisms of those whom he calls 
iBhwin-i hikd u kasad, “the hateful and tho jealous 
ones”. ‘Ashik Celebi relates that Latiff's work also 
became nicknamed the Kastamonu-ndma (f. 133), 
for the author found ways to connect some poets 
to Kastamonu, whether or not they had been born 
in the city; but he adds that Laif's Tadkkira is 
most valuable and quite different from Sehl's one. 
Hasan Celebi regarded the style as rather dull (Hasan 
Celebi, Tadhhira, f. 265b); Henze *AII took it upon 
himself to answer all unfair criticisms (op. cit., 415b). 
The work is undoubtedly important, not only 
because of its form, but also because of the fact that, 
with this work, for the first time literary criticism 
and assumptions were dealt with in this Ottoman 
poetic biographical genre. It accordingly soon 
became a very popular reference book, considered to 
be reliable. It was edited by Ahmed Djewdet under 
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the title of Tadhkiva-yi Lafifi (Athar-i aslāf series, 
no. o, Istanbul r3r4[r$96); H. Theodor Chabert 
summarised it in German (Lalifi oder biographische 
Nachrichien von vorsiigliche Türkischen Dichter 
nebst einer Blumenlese aus ihren Werke, Zürich 1800) ; 
another translation into German was done by 
O. Rescher (Lafifis Tadhkira, Tübingen 1950; this 
last translator referred to 9 old mss. of the work, 
together with the edited text. (2) Risla-yi awsdf-i 
Istanbul. As the title indicates, the work is a brief 
description of the natural beauties, the historical 
buildings and monuments, ete. of Istanbul, in short, 
a physical description of the city and its spiritual 
life in the roth/réth century, written in an artistic 
style, The work is quite valuable in that Lafift's 
‘observations reflect the thoughts and the feelings 
of his youth. As he says in the Ehdtina or conclusion, 
he was then spiritually in confusion; at times acting 
like a vagabond and at others behaving piously. 
The text is adorned with poetry, and Latifi claimed 
that he had invented a new style in prose writing; 
Istanbul was the most proper topic for such a purpose, 
in order to display a successful sample of his creative 
style (Tadkkira, 300-1). He later revised the work, 
and with a new introduction, presented it to Murad 
TIL (s) Fusübi arbafa (Mundgara; Mubdwara?), 
an artistic description of the specialities of the four 
seasons, written in a mixture of prose and poetry. 
It was first published in the ‘Aşir newspaper in 
instalments and then as a book under the title 
Mundgara-yi Lafifi (Istanbul 1287/1870). (4) Subhat 
al-‘ushshtk, a Turkish translation of roo hadiths, 
composed in verse. (5) A Turkish translation of 4o 
padiths, also in verse, having much subject-matter 
in common with the previous one (ms. in Sehid Ali 
Paga Libr. 272, f. 99-1050). (6) Nagm al-djawithir 
(Laali-4 manthiira wa-djawahir-i mansiima), a versi- 
fied Turkish translation of 207 speeches of ‘AIT b. 
Abt Talib (Istanbul Arkeoloji Müzesi Libr, 341, 
Ht, aob-66b). (7) Asma? swwer al-Kur'ün, a poem 
giving the names of the süras of the Kur'n in 29 
couplets (ms, Ist. Üaiversitesi, TY. goz, f. r15b-116a), 
The following works are now known only by name: 
(8) Diwan (Tadkkira, 300). (9) Rabiyya-yi azhär 
(Ashik Celebi, op. cit, f. 133a, SAM, op. cit., f. 415b), 
very likely the : 
(10) Abwai-i Ibrahim Pasha (*Ashlis Celebi, loc. cit.), 
possibly the same work about the grand vizier brå- 
him Pasha, Wasf-i dsaf-ndmo, which ‘Ati enumerates. 
(11) Ants al-fusahd? (Tadhkira, 301). 

From the contents of his works, LatlfI was appar- 
ently not a first-class poet, but a very good critic 
who had the power of discernment, wide knowledge 
in his field and, above all, a fine literary taste. As 
he states in the Tadkhira (300-1), he brought into 
being a new style in prose by adorning the text with 
proverbs, parables and phrases, ete., just as Nadjàtt 
had done in verse a century before. His works are in 
fact good examples of rhymed prose, displaying a 
mature style, with balanced sentences, ordered 
thoughts and fluent language, without such defects 
as ikid or obscurity, falibu* or concatenation and 
thayri ma?nis or unaccustomed words. 
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Gibb, HOP; M. Thüreyyi, Sidji *Othmáni, 
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LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE [see BIUGHRÁ- 

FIYA, KUBBAT AL-ARE] 

LAWATA, an important Berber ethnic 
group belonging to the family of Butr and whose 
eponymous ancestor was Law’ the Young, son of 
Lawa the Old. They are distant descendants of the 
Lebu (Lebou) of the Egyptian documents of the 
x3th century B.C., of the Lubim or Lehabim of 
the Bible, the Libues (Libyans) of the ancient Greeks, 
of the Laguantan of Corippus and the Leuathae of 
Procopius (6th century A.D.). It is probable that 
the Lebu (Leton) of the Egyptians lived on the Medi- 
terranean coast of Africa, between Egypt and the 
Gulf of Syrtes. As for the Libues, they were for 
Pindar (518-438 B.C.) natives of Cyrenaica, but later 
their name became among the ancients a name for all 
the indigenous peoples who lived in the littoral 
zone of North Africa, from Egypt as far as the Atlan- 
tic coast inclusive. However, it appears that the real 
Lebu (Lebou) survived in the tribe of the Libu- 
takhae who lived, according to Ptolemy (and century 
A.D,), in the north of Marmarica, immediately to the 
east of Cyrenaica. Another section of the Libues 
properly so-called, apparently Egyptianised, were 
the Libuaegyptii whom Ptolemy places in Mareotis, 
ie. in the region of Lake Mareia in Egypt, Mariut 
(Maryout) on our maps. It should further be added 
that some Greek and Latin authors, such as Polybius, 
Diodorus, Strabo, Pliny and Ptolemy mention still 
another branch of the Libues, namely the people of 
the Libyphoenicians who were probably Libyans 
mixed with the Punic people, and who lived most 
probably, if one is to believe Pliny, in the province of 
Byzacena in present day Tunisia. Later on in the 
6th century A.D. the Libues properly so-called 
‘appear under the name of Laguantan (*Lawatan), 
Tlaguas (*Ilawa-s), Hilagnas (*Tawa-s) or Leuathae 
(+Lewatae) in Tripolitania and in Tunisia. Procopius 
‘speaks of the massacre of the chiefs of the Leuathae at 
Leptis Magna (Lebda) in 543 by Sergius, Byzantine 
governor ef Tripolitania, and he speaks of the pen- 
etration of this people from Tripolitania into Byza- 
cena and of its alliance with the Berber king of 
this land, Antalas. This time, the Leuathae advanced 
as far as the town of Lares (Larbous on our maps), 
which they besieged. Procopius also speaks of a 
second invasion of this tribe into Byzacena in 548. 
On this occasion, the Leuathae occupied southern 
and central Tunisia, as far as the confines of the 
Proconsulate. 

According to the ancient Arabo-Berber traditions, 
the Lawata first established themselves after their 
arrival from Palestine in the Maghrib, in the period 
of Biblical David (sic), in the territory of Barka 
(Cyrenaica). It was this land which they occupied at 
the time of the invasion of the Arabs (in 21/642-2), 
at the time when the Islamisation of the Maghi 
began. The Arabic sources tell us of the peace treaty 
that ‘Amr b. al-As concluded in this year with the 
Lawata of Barka. However, it is certain that some 
sections of this people, distant descendants of the 
ancient Libuarkhae and Libusegyptii, also lived in 
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this period in Egypt, and it is very probable that 
other Lawatan sections, who were descended from 
these Laguantan or Corippus and the Leuathae of 
Procopius and were established in the 6th century 
A.D. in Byzacena, continued to live, in the 7th 
century, in the southern part of Tunisia. Later on, 
from the th century A.D., branches of the Lawāta 
expanded into some regions of Algeria and Morocco. 

If we set aside the powerful peoples of Mazāta 
and Sadrata, to whom some Berber genealogists 
attribute a Lawatl origin, but who already cons 
tuted, in the oth century A.D., separate ethnic 
groups, the Lawita properly so-called were sub- 
divided in the Middle Ages into several branches 
of which we know the names, thanks especially to 
the works of al-Yatkübt and Ibn Khaldün. They are 
as follows: t. Masila or Magala 2| aL, (al-Bakri writes 
this name by error Lali Fádila); tifa; 3. 
Maghágha; 4. Wahila; s. Mariwa (this name might 
be identifiable with that of the Libyan tribe of the 
Mareotae living in the south of Lake Mariut in 
Egypt); ó. 4 savas Mas'üba (to be corrected as Maş- 
ghüna; Ibn Hawkal, Masghüna); 7. Zanira; 8, 
Zaküda (Ibn Hawkal: za f'| Aküda]; 9. Makarta {aie 
Yaʻktbi, Mafrata); «Atrüza, and 11. Djadāna (this 
tribe was a branch of the Lawiitan group of Katüf 
or Katüfa). It is also highly likely that the follow- 
ing Berber tribes of Barka belonged to the Lawata 
12. ahis Fata (Ibn Hawkal, deje Partita); 
13. Siwa (a-Makrlzl, Siwa) and r4. Masüsa. This 
constitutes the evidence concerning this collection 
of Lawhtl groups and their geographical situation, 
going from cast to west, evidence which the mediae- 
val Arab authors, of the and to the otb/Sth-rsth 
centuries, have bequeathed to us, 

Egypt. The numerous Lawati groups dweit in 
a nomadie fashion near to Alexandria and Cairo, to 
the .west of these cities. Among these groups who 
paid the AAarádj to the Egyptian government, Tbn 
Hawkal mentions, in the 4th/roth century, a branch 
of the Lawàti group of Misila (Masala). It was ap- 
parently these Lawāta whom al-Idrisi mentions as a 
tribe who ravaged the western banks of the Nile to 
the north of al-Bahnasl. Later on, in the 8th/rsth 
century, the plains extending from Alexandria to 
Cairo which constituted the province of al-Bubayra 
were inhabited by another branch of the Lawata, the 
Zanára, a people who were nomadic, but who stopped 
in al-Bubayra to sow their seeds at the approach 
of winter, as they passed through the environs of 
Barka, The Zandra themselved paid a tax to the 
Rgyptian government; Ibn kbaldün says that, in a 
slightly later period (probably towards the end of the 
Ath/r4th century), the chief of the Zanara of al- 
Bubayra called jj Badr (or more likely ja, Yedder) 
b. Salam revolted against the Egyptian governinent, 
but after having been beaten by the Mamlüks, he 
took refuge in Barka. According to Ibn Khaldün, 
some remnants of the tribe of Lawata were also to 
be found, in his own time, ie. towards the second 
half of the 6th/r4th century, in Upper Egypt, where 
they pastured their flocks and cultivated the land. 
One should also note that the present locality of 
Maghágha situated on the road leading from Cairo 
to Asyüt, 180 km. south of Cairo, probably owes its 
name to the Lawatt tribe of Maghagha. A numerous 
Lawāti population occupied, in the 4th/roth century, 
the oases of Egypt, where the Lawiita created a state. 
According to al-Mas*üdl, the Lawitan master of the 
‘oases in 332/943-4 was called ‘Abd al-Malik b. Mar- 
wan; he had under his command several thousand 


riders on horses and camels, According to Ibn Haw- 
kal, who wrote at a slightly later period than that 
of al-Mas*üdi, the kings of the oases who belonged 
to the tribe of Lawàta, mistress of this region, traced 
their origin to the dynasty of Al ‘Abdan (= ‘Abd 
al-Malik). Al-Bakrt also speaks of the Lawatl tribes 
established in the Egyptian oases. It appears that 
these Lawáti tribes of al-Bubayra and the oases were 
distant descendants of the Libuaegyptii of the 
ancients, It is perhaps due to this Lawatl branch 
that Ibn Hazm attributes to the Lawata a Coptic 
origin. Moreover, to the west of Alexandria, in 
Marmarica, al-Bakri mentions the existence of about 
a thousand tents belonging to the Misila or Magala 
{al-Bakri writes this name by error Fádila) and to the 
Band ‘Alidin, a Berber tribe who probably belonged 
to the group of Lawata. A section of the tribe of 
Siwa or Stwa who probably belonged to the group 
of Lawata lived, in tbe gth/zsth century, in the oasis 
of Stwa, the oasis of Ammon of the ancients and 
Santariyya of al-ldrisl. The oasis of Siwa owes its 
name to this people. 

Barka. This land was inhabited, in the ist-4th/7th- 
roth centuries, almost exclusively by Lawátl groups. 
One of these groups, namely the tribe of Másila 
(Masala), was placed by al-Ya'kübl in the eastern. 
part of Barka; they lived, in the 4th/oth century, 
alongside other peoples, probably Berbers. They 
were also to be found in the coastal region, mixed 
with other Lawati groups, such as Zandra, *Masghü- 
na, Marawa and Fatita (Fartita), in the great manzil 
of Wadi Makhil, which resembled a town and which 
may be identified with El-Mechili on our maps. The 
dwellings of the *Masghüna and some other groups 
of the Lawáta, such as Mardwa, *Makarta and Zaka- 
da, wore also to be found near the road which linked 
WadI Makhil to the town of Barka, el-Merdj on our 
maps. The tribe of Mardwa left its name to present- 
day Maraua, a locality situated about 5o km. to the 
east of el-Merdj. Further to the south-west, in the 
Diabal al-Gharbl (probably Dahar al-Ahmar and 
Dahar al-Abyad on our maps), al-Ya‘kGbl also places 
Berber groups of the tribe of Lawita. In the second. 
of these chains of mountains lived, according to this 
geographer, the Lawatl tribes of Zaküda, *Makaria 
and Zanāra. It is also in this region that there lived 
a section of the tribe of Katüfa which gave its name 
to Kasr Ketof, a locality mentioned by H. Barth 
(Wanderungen, 356). Further to the west, in the en- 
virons of Bernik (ancient Berenike, Benghazi on our 
maps) lived three Lawāti tribes, namely Maghágha, 
Wihila and Djadána, as well as the tribes of Siwa 
and Masüsa, who themselves traced their origin from 
Lawita. The territory of the tribe of Masüsa extended 
from Benghazi towards the south and south-east. In- 
deed, the name of this tribe is to be connected with 
the Wad! Masüs mentioned by KudAma b. Djaffar 
(a. 337/948-8) and by al-Bakrt wbo wrote a century 
later. According to the latter, there are in this valley 
“several ruined vaults and cisterns, to the number, 
itis said, of three hundred and sixty.” In our opinion, 
it is to be identified with Msous (Msus) on our maps, 
a centre of encampments situated near an homony- 
mous wádi, about 8o km. east of Solouk. A section 
of the Masüsa also lived in the town of Adjdabiya 
(Adjedabia on our maps), alongside Lawati groups 
of Zanira, Wahila, Siwa and Djadina. The latter 
constituted the majority of the inhabitants of this 
town. 

Tripolitania. The inhabitants of Adidabiya 
constituted in the second half of the 3rd/oth century, 
if one can believe al-Ya‘kabl, the westernmost group 
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of the Lawata of Barka. However, it appears that 
the ethnic situation of this part of Libya was a little 
different a century earlier, under the domination 
of the Ibagi Imam Abu ‘I-Khattab ‘Abd al-A‘Ia b. 
al-Samb al-Ma‘afirl who, in 140-s/757-62, was master 
of the whole of eastern Barbary, Indeed, it is known 
that an Ibàdi chief belonging to the tribe of Lawata, 
one named ‘Umar b. linkaten al-Lawatl, lived at 
first near the great road which led, following the 
coasts of this country, to the town of Maghmadás 
(ancient Macomadas Syrtis or Macomades Selorum), 
Le. in eastern Tripolitania properly so-called. Then 
he went to settle in the Djabal Nafüsa, in western 
Tripolitania. It is also known that he became governor 
of the province of Surt (Syrtis) in eastern Tripolitania 
on behalf of the Imám Abu ‘I-Khattab and that he 
commanded a Lawati brigade, the only one in the 
army of this imdm. It may be supposed that these 
Lawata of eastern Tripolitania constituted, in the 
rst-2nd/7th-8th centuries, the remnants of the 
Leuathae, whose chiefs had been massacred at 
Leptis Magna in 543 A.D., by Sergius, Byzantine 
governor of Tripolitania, and whole main body then 
retired towards the south of Tunisia. 

Tunisia. Al-Ya*kübf mentions the Lawata (who 
are descendants of the Lewathae of Byzacena) in 
the town of Kabis (Gabès). According to al-Bakri, 
the Lawata were also found, in the sth/11th century, 
in the environs of this town, Ibn Khaldün places, 
in the Sth[14th century, some Lawatl groups in the 
mountain called Djabal Lawata situated to the south 
of Kábis. It is to this branch of Lawata that the 
family of Band Makki, who were rulers of Gabès in 
the Sth/ryth century, traces its origin. Another 
group of the Lawata lived in the district of Nafzàwa, 
whose Ibàdi population remained, towards the middle 
of the 3rd/oth century, under the government of 
Miyil b. Yüsuf al-Lawati, We know it thanks to al- 
Shammákhi (zoth/16th century), who also mentions 
the existence of a section of the tribe of Lawata in the 
town of Turra (probably the ancient Turris Tamal- 
leni) in the district of Nafziwa. Another section of 
the IbàdI Lawata lived, according to the same author, 
at Kantrár in Bilad al-Djarid. The Lawata were also 
found among the Berber tribes who were extermi- 
nated, in 224/838-9, by the Aghlabid general Isa b. 
Ray‘in al-Azdl. This took place between the towns 
of Kastiliya (Tozeur) and Kafsa (Gafsa). Another 
branch of the Lawata of Tunisia, probably the des- 
cendants of this branch of the Leuathae who appear 
alongside the Lares (Lorbous) from the 6th century 
A.D., were found among the Berber-Ibadi tribes who 
followed, in 144/761-2, ‘Abd al-Rabmin b. Rustam, 
the old Ibáql governor of Iftikiya, in his flight from 
al-Kayrawan (Kairouan) to the central Maghrib, 
before the army of the ‘Abbasid general Muhammad 
b. al-Ash‘ath. 

Algeria. An important section of the Lawata 
lived, if Ibn Khaldün is to be believed, in the vast 
massif of the Awras (Aurès on our maps), alongside 
other semi-nomadic, semi-sedentary populations of 
shepherds and cultivators. They were already 
mentioned in the period of the Ibàdi-Nukkàri 
chief Aba Yazid Makblad b. Kaydād (d. 335/947), 
who rebelled against the Fatimid dynasty. Hence the 
Lawata of the Aurés rallied to this chief. They con- 
tinued to live in the Aures until the Sth/r4th cen- 
tury at least and, at this period, they kept in sub- 
jection the Berber groups of the Hawwüra and Keta- 
ma who lived alongside them. At this time, they 
were able to put into the field a thousand cavalry and 
à large number of infantry, The Lawata of the Aurès 


preserved their independence, apart from two sections 
of this branch, namely the Band Ribán and Band 
Badis, who for several years paid tribute to the 
dynasty of the Band Mozal of the Zab, Later on, 
the Bani Badis seized plains in the environs of the 
town of Nikawus (Ngaous or N'Gaous in the plain 
of the Hodna, north-west of the Aurès). It is very 
probable that the Lawata of the Aurès were simply 
the remnants of the Lawata of southern Tunisia 
who succeeded in retiring to this massif after the 
extermination of the Berber tribes of this latter 
region by the Aghlabid general ‘Isi b. Ray‘an al- 
Azdi which took place, as mentioned above, between 
Tozeur and Gafsa in 224/838-9. 

Another section of the Algerian Lawata occupied, 
according to al-Bakri, the surroundings of the town 
of Madidjana (Medianae of the ancients) which was 
situated near Wad! Mallak (Mellegue, south of the 
ancient town of Madauras (Mdaourouch on our maps), 
on the road which led from Kayrawan to Baghiya. 
The history of this group is unknown to us; however, 
it is not impossible that we are concerned here 
with descendants of these Leuathae who besieged the 
town of Lares (Lorbous) in $43 A.D. 

Ibn Khaldün mentions a branch of the Lawata 
settled in the plain of Tagrert, in the environs of 
Bougie. This branch cultivated the land and pastured 
its flocks. In the Bth/r4th century, it was subject to 
the government of Bougie. 

There was no lack in the 4th-óth/roth-rath cen- 
turies, if one can believe al-Shammakht, of small 
groups of Lawta in the oasis of Saf (Souf) and in 
that of Righ, According to this author, a Lawatt 
settled in this latter oasis had come from Barka. 
However, it appears that the majority of these La- 
wáta traced their origin to Nafziwa and the Bilàd 
al-Díarid in southern Tunisia, 

An important group of Lawàta who accompanied, 

ing to Ibn Khaldin, the Ibadi governor of Kay- 
rawán ‘Abd al-Rabmán b. Rustam in his flight from 
Ifrikiya to the west in x44/76r-2, settled to the 
south of Tahert, capital of the [bagi state founded 
by this emigrant. If Ibn Saghir is to be believed, 
the Lawata already lived there towards the end of 
the and/8th century and at the beginning of the rd/ 
9th, in the reign of his successor, the Imam al- 
Aflah b. ‘Abd al-Wabhab. They owned a fortress 
there and often involved themselves in the affairs of 
the Rustamid Imdms, According to al-Bakri, the 
Laváta inhabited, in the 5th/11th century, the region 
situated to the south of Tahert and also the fortress 
of Imma situated on the road which linked this 
latter town with the town of al-Maslla, Ibn Khaldün. 
supplies us with several details on this section of 
the Lawata. According to this historian, they fre- 
quented the valley of Minas. At the beginning of the 
gthfroth century, the chief of this Lawátl section 
was in the service of the Fatimid ‘Ubayd Allah, but 
later these Lawata revolted against al-Mansür, the 
thitd Fatimid caliph, who defeated them and drove 
them out into the desert. There were also wars be- 
tween the Lawata of Minas and a Zanata tribe who 
lived on the other side of this valley. Following 
these wars, the Lawata of Minas went to settle on 
the mountain called Darradj, where they extended 
their settlements towards the interior of the tell 
and as far as the mountain which dominates the 
Mitidja. According to Ibn Khaldün, this branch of the 
Lawita was, in the sth/r4th century, liable for tax. 

Morocco. According to the early Arabic sources, 
there were also some Lawita in Morocco. It is 
possible that they may have come from eastern 
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Barbary towards the middle of the 2nd/8th century, | 
probably with the Ibàdi and Suttl chiefs who took | 
refuge in the west of the Maghrib before the ‘Abbā- 
sid armies. In any case, when Idris 1 b. ‘Abd Allah 
founded the state of the Idrisids in the Maghrib al- 
Aksd, among the Berbers of the north of Morocco who 
rallied to his cause (in 172/788-0) there was also | 
a section of the Lawata. This people probably lived | 
to the south and west of Fas. Ibn Sa*id al-Gharnati 
notes there, in fact, the territories occupied by 
this people. These are probably the Lawata settled 
‘on the Sebou River who owned the fortress called 
Lawáta Madyan. This fortress was situated on the 
road. which linked the town of Sidjilmása to Fis, 
Another group of Lawáta lived in the north-west of 
Morocco, south of the town of Aslla (Arzila), the 
territory of which also belonged formerly to this 
people. In the province of Tadla, south of the Oued 
Umm al-Rabi*, there lived, among the Arabs of the 
tribe of the Band Djabir, the Lawati tribe of Zandra. 
Mauritania. A certain number of people be- 
longing to the tribe of Lawata, probably merchants, 


lived in the south of Mauritania, in the town of | 
Awdaghast which was an ancient centre of commerce. | 


It is possible that they may have come from Tahert, 
or more likely from southern Tunisia. 

Sicily. According to Amari, the Berbers of the 
tribe of Lawita appear in the Middle Ages in the 
diplomas of Palermo as amongst the inhabitants of 
this town. There was also in Sicily a colony of the 
Lawit sub-tribe of Maghigha. It is, indeed, from 
the name of this tribe that the name of the town of 
Magagi is derived (in Arabic al-Maghäghî), mentioned 
in a Sicilian diploma of rr82. 
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acLAWATI, Anō Mogaxwap ‘App ALLAH B. 
MuxaxMAD m. NASIR s. Mv, m. YOsur, noted 
lbádi-Wahbi historian, traditionist and 
biographer. He was descended [rom Yüsuf al- 
Lawati, the vizier of al-Aflah b. “Abd al-Wahbàb, the 
third Ibàdl imám of the Rustamid dynasty (208-50/ 
32571). According to the biographical notices about. 
him given in the works of al-Dardilal and al-Sbam- 
makhl, he was born in the first half of the sth/1rth. 
century in the province of Barka (Cyrenaica). His 
nisba indicates that he was from the Berber tribe of 
the Lawita [g2.], of which several sections were ad- 
herents of the Ibadiyya. In 450/1058-9, when he was 
18 years olà, he left his natal Barka and went to 
settle at Adjü, a town situated in the oasis of 
Arigh (modern Oued Righ), and he apparently died 
there in 528/x133-4 at an advanced age. Nothing is 
known of his life, except that he travelled to the 
Kal‘a of the Band Hammád and that he had visited 
two places not very far from the Oued Righ, sc. 
Wagblàna (modern Ourlana) in the north, on the 
road from the Oued Righ to Biskra, and Wardilaa 
(Ouargla) to the south of the Oued Righ. One may 
also note that his family had connections with the 
town of Sadrata (the modern ruins of Sedrata) in 
the Ouargla oasis. Indeed, his maternal uncle, the 
learned shaykh Abd Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. 
Mubammad al-Sadratf, was probably a native of that 
town. 

Ibadi tradition rightly accords al-Lawitt a place of 
honour. He was not only an eminent historian and 
traditionist, but also a remarkable poet. He wrote a 
work on the history of the North Airican Ibadiyya 
which was used by the anonymous author of the 
Siyar al-magkà yibh, who used al-Lawatl's autograph, 
He also taught Ibàdi history and siyar to numerous. 
pupils. One should mention three of these, who are 
accounted amongst the most celebrated historians 
and biographers of the 6th/rzth century: Abi ‘Amr 
*Utbmán b. Khalifa al-S01T, Abu 'I- abi" Sulayman b. 
*Abd al-Salam al-Wisyáni and Aba Nah, all of whom 
took from al-Lawat! many narratives, to be used in 
their own works or else to be transmitted to the 
traditionalists of the following generation. Amongst 
other works, whose authors used al-Lawati's tradi- 
tions and stories, may be mentioned, in addition to 
the Siyar al-mashayikh, the K. Tabakét al-mashdyikh 
of al-Dardiint and the K. al-Siyar of al-Shammalht. 

It is interesting to remark that Aba Mubammad 
also devoted time to the explanation of collections 
of IbAgi traditions written in Arabic for adherents 
who were only Berber speaking. Thus for instance, 
in the course of an academic session at Adilü in the 
Ouod Righ, he gave an exposition of the Arabic text 
of the thar of al-Rabit b. Habib, an Ibadi traditionist 
of the East who flourished in the second half of the 
2nd/8th century. 

Al-Lawatl was also a poet, and al-Shammakbt 
speaks of his poetic diudn. 
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l'Afrique du Nord du VIII au XVI* s., in Folia 
Orientalia, iii (1962), 52-4. (T. Lewicki) 
LAWH (4), board, plank; tablet, table. 


Both ranges of meaning are found in other Semitic 
languages such as Aramaic, Hebrew, Syriac and 
Ethiopic, and Jeffery thought that, whilst the sense 
“board, plank” might be an original Arabism, the 
second sense was almost certainly from the Judaeo- 
Christian cultural and religious milieu (see The foreign 
vocabulary of the Qur'án, Baroda 1938, 253-4). 

The word occurs five times in the Kur’n. The 
first meaning is found in süra LIV, r3, where Noah's 
ark is called dhat alah. The second meaning is that 
of lawh as writing material, e.g. the tablets of 
the Jah (sūra VIL, 142, 149, 153, where the 
plural alwd& is used; see LA, ii, 421). Al-daudt 
wa ‘Llawh (Bukhari, Tafsir al-Kur'dn, sūra IV, bab 
18) correspond to our "paper and ink". The expres- 
sion md bayn al-lawhayn “what lies between the two 
boards” is found in Hadith, to describe the whole 
Kurran (Bukhari, Tafsir, sūra IX, bib 4; Libd: 
bab 84); cf. ma bayn aledaffatayn (Bukhari, Fad@il 
al-Kur'in, bab 16). In modern Arabic, al-lawh also 
means a school-child's slate and a blackboard. 

Allach thus means the tablet kept in heaven, 
which in sūra LXXXV, 22 is called lawh mab/as, 
usually translated as the "safely preserved" tablet, 
But it is not certain whether the words in this passage 
are really syntactically connected. If we read 
mohfas*", the word does not go with lawhi* but with 
the preceding Awün** and the translation 
“Verily it is a Kur'àn, famous, preserved on a table 
(see the commentaries); "safely preserved", ie. 
against alteration. 

In the commentaries on süra XCVII, L, the tablet 
is again mentioned : " We sent it down (sc. the Kur’an) 
in the night of the decree"; this refers either to the 
first revelation made to Mubammad or to the descent 
of the ur'án from that tablet which is above the 
seventh heaven, to the lowest.The tablet as the orig- 
inal copy of the Kur’an is thus identical with umm 
al-kitab. 

The decisions of the divine wif are also written 
on the lawh with the pen, kalam [gt.}, and the par- 
ticulars contained as a whole in God's conscious- 
ness are transmitted by this last, so that on the lau 
are inseribed the archetypes of all things, past, 
present and future. The popular mind represented the 
lawh, following an hadith of the Prophet given by 
al-Bayhakl, as created from a white pearl, with its 
upper and lower surfaces of jacynth, We have there- 
fore to distinguish two quite different conceptions: 

a. The tablet as the original copy of the 
Kur’àn, This idea is found in the pseudepigraphical 
literature. In the Book of Jubilecs, iii, 10, it is said 
that the laws relating to the purification of women 
after childbed (Leviticus xii) are written on tablets 


in heaven. Jub. xii, 28-9, says the same of the law | 


regarding the "feast of booths” (Lev., xxiii, 40-3) 
and Jub., xxii, 15, of the law of tithes (Lev., xxvii). 

b. The tablet as the record of the decisions 
of the divine will is also found in the Book of 
Jubilees, In Jub., v, 13 it is said that the divine 
judgement on all that exists on earth is written on 
the tablets in heaven. Enoch prophesies the future 
from the contents of these tablets (Book of Enoch, 
xcii, 2; Ixxxi; cili, 2; cvi, 19). The "scripture of 
truth" is mentioned as early as Daniel, x, 21, the 
contents of which Daniel announces in prophetic 
form. These ideas are connected with the Babylonian 
conception of “tablets of fate". 


From these passages, it is evident that in the 
pseudo-epigraphic literature also, the tables in heaven 
are also regarded as the originals of revelation, 
sometimes as tablets of fate. This is sufficient to 
explain the double meaning of Zawh in Muslim litera- 
ture. 

For other passages, ef. the index to Charles, 
The apocrypha and pseudepigrapha of the Old Testa- 
ment, sv. "Tablets"; it cannot always be said defi- 
nitely to which of these two conceptions a statement 
belongs. 

In SOM mysticism and in esoteric philosophy 
and cosmology, the awh has an important place. The 
pantheistic mystical writer Abd al-Karim al-Diilt 
[gv] (d. in the first half of the oth/rsth century) 
explains in his al-nsán al-kimil how God's creation 
is first given shape occaltly in the divine knowledge, 
and only later given objective individualisation by 
the pen or divine intelligence, which distinguishes 
the created from the Creator and imprints its form 
of existence on the tablet as the mind imprints ideas 
on the soul (R. A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic mys- 
ticism, Cambridge to21, rrt-r2 n.). Esoteric works 
identified various forms of the tablet with the pri- 
mal intelligence (as above), the “ait al-awwal; with 
ihe expressive, universal soul (al-nafs al-nápika al- 
hulliyya) = the preserved tablet; with the particu- 
larising soul; and with the lawh al-hayild or material 
tablet, which receives the forms of the supersensory 
world (cf. al-Djurdjánt, Ta*rifat, ed. Flügel, Leipzig 
1845, 204). Mystically-inspired persons, it was 
held, might have glimpses of the entirety of God's 
decrees inscribed on the tablet and normally hidden 
from hunian comprehension, either by dreams or by a 
sudden flesh of divine revelation (ithdm), removing 
the veil (see D. B. Macdonald, The religious attitude 
to life in Islam, Chicago 1909, 253-4, 264-5). Finally, 
it may be noted that the gth century Persian 
religious leader Baha? Allah [g¢.v.] promulgated, at 
different points in his career, various "tablets" 
containing homilectic counsels and prophetic instruc- 
tions for his followers, such as the lawh abamr 
"tablet of command" issued in 1280/1863 and ostensi- 
bly from the divine pen, giving an exposition of 
his mission (a document which contributed to the 
schism with his rival Mirzi Vahyà Subb-i Azal); 
the lamk-i bashirdt "tablet of good tidings"; etc. 
(see E.G. Browno, Materials for the study of the 
Bábi religion, Cambridge 918, 17, 2-2, 2931, 
187) 

Bibliography: (in addition to references given. 
in the article); TahAnawl, Dictionary of the technical 
terms, ed. Sprenger and Lees, Calcutta 1862, ii, 
1291-3; T. P. Hughes, A dictionary of Islam, 
London 1885, 285, 624; E. J. W. Gibb, Hist. of 
Ottoman poetry, London 1902-9, i, 35; J. Horovitz, 
Koranische Untersuchungen, Berlin-Leipaig 1926, 
65 tf; A. J. Wensinck, The Muslim creed, Cam- 
bridge 1932, 151, 167. 

(A. J. Wrxsmci-[C. E. BoswonrH]) 

AL-LAWH AL-MAHFÜZ [see AL-LAWIU) 

LAWN (4), "colour". One of the distinctive 
features of the Arabic language is the great richness 
of its chromatic vocabulary. 1t is as if the smallest 
detail, the most minute nuance, was deemed to re- 
quire a nomenclature sui generis. 

Ta the first part of this article, we shall undertake 
a morphological and semantic analysis of the names 
‘of colours. Subsequently we shall see how Muslim 
thinkers, theologians and philosophers, have analysed 
perception of colours. The final part will be devoted to 
the symbolic dimension of colours. 
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For a proper understanding of the subject, some 
clarifications and definitions are required, however: 
the colour of an object is observed, on the purely per- 
ceptive level, with its three sensory variants of 
y ("colour" in the strict sense), luminosity 
(the "quality", the extent to which the object 
reflects or transmits light) and saturation ("viva- 
"intensity" of the colour). White is an achro- 
matic colour, as is black. Just as, in physics, a white 
body diffuses equally all the visible radiations 
that it receives, so a perfectly black body, for its 
part, absorbs all radiations totally and transmits 
none. The achromatic colours have a zero saturation. 
‘The complementary colours are those which neutral- 
ise each other and which when combined produce 
white: indigo] yellow, bluejorange, violet/yellow-green, 
redjblue-green. Finally, of the seven colours of the 
spectrum, only three, blue, yellow and red, are fund 
amental: they serve to elaborate the other colours, 

Morphological study. The morphology of 
adjectives cf colour is characterised by the fact 
that they are, in the majority of cases, formed on 
the diptote paradigm af'al in the masculine, faa? 
in the feminine. The afa! theme is a theme of 
intensity, which also supplies the clative; this 
common formulation of the intensive and of the 
adjective of colour is apparently not coincidental, and 
it is asserted that, semantically, the latter may have 
‘been regarded, at a certain stage in the evolution of 
the language, as an intensive: that which we translate 
as "red" may, originally, have signified “more red 
than...". The evolution of the language woukl 
have led to the ellipse of the second term of the 
comparison. (In this context see L4, ed. Beirut, ii, 
122-3, root b-y-d. As M. Guillaumont has commented 
(Problèmes de la couleur, 345), “it is a fact that in 
Semitic, there is a particularly nacrow line separating 
names of colours and intensive themes. In Aramaic, 
names of colours are specifically formed on the 
pattern f“}. In Hebrew there also exists a series of 
names of colours formed on an intensive pattern 
characterised by the doubling of the last two radi- 
cals (j*i*1) 

Alongside this af‘al/fa‘{a? construction, which is not 
‘only that of the majority of adjectives of colour, but 
also that of all the fundamental colours, other forms 
are encountered, admittedly rare, to which we never- 
theless, draw attention, while not forgetting that 
some of them are doublets of the form afal, or com- 
bine ta form doublets of their own. We may mention 
the following themes: fa%il (hanit), mufa*al (mudjaz- 
an‘), fa'l (djawn), fal (faki*), fatal or fa*il (shahab, 
Jakik) and mufSt (muhrif). Less common are adjec- 
tives of the patterns fa‘lal, fu'dl, fuil, fuSayl, fisàl, 
facli, fd*ilt, fa'üli and fuil. There exists an un- 
doubted link between certain of these themes and a 
certain chromatic nuanco: fü*i| and saturation, 
mufa“al and mixture, fail ‘and blending. Others 
of these themes are in fact relative adjectives termina- 
ting in i, an Indirect manner of denoting colour to 
which Arabic frequently has recourse. Some ad- 
jectives of colour (often borrowed words) are defined 
by relation to an object which represents this colour 
and which serves as a support. Thus wardi derives 
from ward "'rose", banafsadji from banafsadj violet”, 
‘Auli trom ku}! [g.7.] “collyrium”. It is most probabie 
that there exists a connection between the form of the 
adjective and its meaning. Thus, from the one root 
FES, the following are derived: faġ “of a simple 
yellow", fuka® “very red" (of human complexion), 
Jaki "red or white’, and offa "very white”—so 
inany bright nuances. 


Nouns of colour are masdars which generally have 
the form fu‘la. This is the only abstract element in 
chromatic terminology. By huma or sufra, Arabic 
expresses "the state of being red”, “the state of being 
yellow". As with the adjectives of colour, but within 
a less varied spectrum, the nouns of colour, although 
being masdars, are capable of borrowing the following 
themes: faSal, fal, faa! (the last applying, apparently 
exclusively, to white and black, of which the roots are 
“holiow"), fil, taf, fila. For nouns of colour of the 
theme futia, and for these alone, it seems that these 
maşdars cannot be called "verbal substantives” 
since, as we shall see, the verbs of colour which 
correspond to these wagdars are denominative 
in origin. 

Of the derived forms of the Arabic verb there are 
two—those of the paradigm if*alla and if«illa—which 
have a particular quality: they express states (colour. 
or deformity); they do not derive from the “bare 
form" faala, but are denominative in origin, formed 
from adjectives of the paradigm af'al expressing the 
states cited above; and they denote an intensive 
aspect which is illustrated by the doubling of the 
final radical, The XIth form {if*élla), less common 
than the IXth (ialla) seems to be a doublet of it, 
still more intensive. Thus we have, besides ibyadda 
and iswadda, meaning respectively "to become 
white", "to become black", ibyddda and iswddda, 
for “to become pure while", “to become black as 
ebony". All verbs of the IXth and XIth forms 
are verbs of colour or of deformity. It does not, 
however, follow that all verbs expressing a notion of 
colour belong to one of these two forms, Besides the 
latter, which could be described as “essential verbs 
of colour", we encounter others which borrow all the 
verbal forms, “bare” or derived, and which in general 
‘express colour through derivation of sense, 

Finally, attentioa should be drawn to non-triliteral 
forms and loan-words. The following paradigms are 
encountered: Jalal, fitlit, Juul, fatale and fitlil 
among the former. As for loan-words, the most used 
are: ardjawan "purple", zirydb "yellow", zardjün 
"red and gilt", firfir "violet", samánghüni "sky- 
blue”, and aladi “indigo”; these are terms derived 
from Persian or Greek. 

Semantic study. To express the concept of 
"colour", Arabic uses the general term lawn which, 
besides this precise sense, also denotes "shade", 
“aspect”, “type”, “dish (of food)", etc. In addition 
to this general term, we also have the following 
words: büs (stressing a notion of brightness, of clear 
colour), sabit (liquid colour or tincture, also applied 
to the object which it colours) swina (applied to 
the colour of the complexion), Layf, nadir, khutba 
{applied to a dirty colour, a mixture of two blended 
colours) ; kharadj, Miasaf and nasif (all three referring 
toa mixture, a combination of two colours sometimes 
regarded as opposites). 

It would seem useful, as preliminary to a semantic: 
survey, to discover how the Arabs perceived the 
colours of the rainbow (see gaws KUzAW], and how 
they subsequently transcribed their perceptions. 
Since this atmospheric phenomenor. displays a very 
wide spectrum of colours, it is of the utmost interest 
to determine, for each people, the names that they 
have given to what they have seen. We know that 
the Greeks and Romans attributed three colours 
to the rainbow. In his Meteora (iii, 4, 373) Aristotle 
lists red-brown (alourgon), green (prasinon) and 
purple (phoinikon) in which he sees a progressive 
weakening of the light. Plato shows, in the Timaeus, 
that it is possible to reconstitute all shades with 
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four fundamental colours: black, blue, red, and 
the colour of light. Comparative study of languages 
belonging to very diverse cultural arcas show that the 
divisions of the spectrum are far from always coin- 
siding. They are arbitrary, and differ according to 
situations and the existing resources of the language. 
The great dictionaries anc encyclopaedias of classical 
Arabic present, under the heading kaws kuzah, almost 
unanimously, the following formula: “the rainbow 
consists of strips in a circular arc, coloured yellow, 
red and green”. Here too—green replacing blue 
with which it is often confused—we again find the 
three fundamental colours. 

The primary term used to denote the colour white 
is the adjective abyad. The same root supplies the 
word for “egg”, bayda. Al-abyag also denotes saliva, 
a sword, money, and, paradoxically, in Africa, coal. 
In the Kuan, the terms abyad and aswad appear con- 
secutively, expressing the contrast between light and 
dark, rather than that between white and black. Many 
examples could be quoted where abyad refers to à 
tonality rather than o colour. There exists a host of 
other terms to denote white: ddam, thaghim, djau 
(which denotes white as well as a dark tonality), 
ashyab, siklab, zalm, agharr, faki“ (a bright white 
as well as a bright red), a&mar, kuhdbi, haddi, akamm 
(which displays the same peculiarities as diawn), 
havári, khālis, azhar, lahak, amrah, ndsi* (brightness 
of white, yellow, red), yakak, etc. 

‘The principal term used to denote black is aswad, 
of which the root implies the notion of power, of 
might. The antonym of abyad, sc. aswad, has the 
same characteristics: very often it applies to a dim 
or dark tonality, rather than to the colour black itself 
(cf. Kuen, II, 187, IIL, 106, XVI, 58, XXXIX, 60, 
XLIII, 17). The substantive al-aswad can refer to 
such diverse objects and creatures as the snake, the 
scorpion, dates, ete, The masdar "samäd”, referred, 
quite uniquely, to a region of Irak especially rich in 
palm-trees and orchards. 

The range of terms used in reference to black is 
also extremely wide. Worthy of mention are baghs, 
mutakhan, diawn, aham, hunbib, bindas, bulba 
Adlik, aħamım (white, black, or dark red), altwas, abu 
(a perfect example of the concept of darkness: black, 
red, green; of, Kurán, LXXXVII, 5) adbas (dark), 
addien, ad‘adj, adhan, adlam, adham (dark: cf. Kuan 
LV, 64), asham, asfa‘, muslim, ghuddf, ghirtib (the 
association between the crow and the colour black is 
very wide-spread; we may recall that the roo: &r-b 
serves to denote black in Hebrew and in Arzmaic), 
afham, kárim, kétin, Rakim, akhal, etc. 

Grey, a fusion of black and white, does not have 
a precise colour. It does not have a primary term in 
Arabic. We may mention the designations siaiib and 
aghhab, aghtham, athab, adsam, arbad, armad, armak, 
aghbath, awrak, afhal, kahd, aklas, anmas, amlak, 
amhak, etc. 

The Arabs rarely mention violet. Tae principal 
term, borrowed from Persian, is banafsadji. Also en- 
countered are kiubbdst, samánghüni, firfiri, evidently 
non-Arabic words, and all of them adjectives of rela- 
tion. The same applies to indigo, of which the colour- 
ing material, a plant, is called hitr, sadas, mushaytir, 
“islim, mür, ntl, nila or niladj and wasma, On the 
rare occasions when the colour indigo is mentioned, 
it is through paraphrases: as the colour of the 
indigo, or through adjectives of relation ending in i. 

Blue, on the other hand, is one of the essential 
colours of nature. The usual word denoting it is asrak, 
a term which also has the sense of livid, haggard 
(cf. Kur'án, XX, 102). The plural, sardbim, designates 


snakes. The terminology of this colour is relatively 
limited, and this could be connected with the sym- 
bolic nature of blue, which we shall examine in due 
course, We may cite samdwi, kahl, ashhal, ‘awhak and 
ambak (three terms of a pejorative nature), and 
amlak. 

Green is synonymous with nature. It is the basis 
of life. The usual term is akhdar, an adjective also 
associated with the notion of darkness, since it some- 
times denotes black, dark, grey. We also find al- 
hadrü as a reference to the sky: a further illustration 
of the link between blue and green, often confused 
in antiquity. The Greeks, the Chinese, the Melane- 
sians, the New Caledonians, the Romans, among 
others, used the same term to denote these two 
colours. Without having the extreme richness of 
those of black and of white, the terminology of 
green is fairly extensive. We shall confine ourselves 
to mentioning havi, akwd, akhdab, akkjab, adlas, 
tabik, ‘oshrak and aghyan. 

Yellow is denoted, most often, by asfar, a word 
‘whose relationship with the name of the saffron plant 
(borrowed from Persian) is striking. Arab historians 
applied the designation Banu 't-Asfar (gv, lit. " 
Yellow Ones"] to the Grecks and the Byzantines, 
while they called themselves "the Blacks” (or "the 
Masters?) and applied the designation “the Red 
ones" to all non-Arabs. The terminology of yellow 
is extensive. The principal terms are ibr, dhiryab, 
zabrak, zabradi, zirydb, zahr, asham, afka* (see faki‘ 
for bright white and red), galadi, amladi, nasi 
(the same remark as for afta‘) and wdris. 

Orange, like violet and indigo, is indicated by 
means of the adjective of relation applying to the 
object which represents the colour: burlubdI “orange”, 
supplies the adjective burtuPdii. 

Red evokes the notions of blood, flesh, fruits, 
life. The two "'opposed" and complementary colours, 
green and red, are also the colours of all vegetable 
and animal life, Red has always occupied a position. 
of particular significance, in almost every sector of 
humanity, It has always enjoyed a privileged status 
in vocabulary. All its shades are represented, in vir- 
tually all languages. Black, red and white form the 
trilogy of colours that are the best recognised and 
the richest in terminology and symbolism. The usual 
word, in Arabic, is akmar, deriving from a root with 
the sense of ardour, violence, intensity. Red is the 
colour for which Arabic terminology is the richest. 
We shall confine ourselves to citing adam (already 
encountered as a word for white, and pechaps the 
term for red in ancient Semitic), bathagh, abkam, 
thakib, diawn (already encountered as a word for 
white), ahlas, Adnij, addas, madmüm, adhas, adhan, 
arbad, rádini, zabrak, tühir, azhā, aslahh, aslagh, 
aghrak, subdHt, ashar, saySart, sikldb, (already men- 
tioned for white), samari, ashad, adradi, "mik, 
‘anami, ghasik, ghadb, maghlak, fadm, fadn, firds, 
firsad, afdah, faki“ (already mentioned for yellow), 
‘burrs, akrof, hirmisi ("crimson"), kaghar, Rani? 
especially denoting saturation), attha', Aarih, kalf, 
kamit, mati‘, am'ar, mamkir, naka, ward (cl. 
Kuran, LV, 37) and yini. 

Brown and pink have a limited vocabulary. It is 
logical, on the other hand that russet-fawn should be 
precisely observed and distinguished by a people 
whose origins lie ín the desert. We may mention 
bakram, ahsab, hidar, askkah, ushkar, aşkar, ashab, 
afyas, aMaf, kumayt and ward (already mentioned 
for red). Purple is denoted, in the principal Semitic 
languages, by terms deriving from one single qua- 
driliteral root r-g-w-n. Arab lexicographers claim 
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that the Arabic arghaud is a loan-word from Persian, 
Firfiri and birfiri obviously derive from the same 
etymology as the Greek porphyra and the Latin 
Purpura. For lessened colours other than brown, 
the terminology often relies on variants of terms 
designating dust, ashes and earth. 

The vocabulary of mixtures and blendings of 
colours is very extensive. One is struck by the fre- 
quency of the consonant sh in the formation of 
terms designating flecked, mottled, striped, spotted 
colorations. In addition—which is scarcely surprising 
—the hides of horses and camels are differentiated, 
down to the slightest nuance, by dozens and dozens 
of term (see the articles by Hess and Shihabl, cited 
in the Bibl,). The striking fact, in this context, is the 
large number of terms (adbas, addjan, adsham, adra“, 
ad'as, adghath, adgham, adlam, adhas, adham, etc.) 
with d as the first radical. 

We close this brief survey of the semantics of 
colour with the remark that doublets and loan-words 
are particularly frequent here. 

Tonality, luminosity and saturation. The 
three psycho-sociological components which were 
cited at the beginning of this study are three un- 
evenly-perceived sensory variants. lt does not appear 
that tonality, in its sense of specific colour, was of 
fundamental importance to the Arabs when they 
evoked, in their literature, the colour of a landscape, 
a garment or any object belonging to their regular 
lives. It was rather a case of indistinct touches con- 
ferring a general impression. On the other hand—and 
this feature is determined by that mentioned above— 
luminosity, and saturation even more so, impressed 
them particularly. This is to be expected of a people 
living in a sun-drenched environment. These two 
notions of luminosity and of intensity seem in addition 
to be confused in the semantic quality of the in- 
numerable adjectives which the Arabic language 
possesses, and which could be called "intensives of 
colour". The latter are used to qualify a "'classical" 
adjective of colour, such as abyad, aswad, akhdar and 
ahmar, and to indicate that this colour has attained 
its highest degree of luminosity or of intensity. 
While the substantives, al-shabt, al-tashrib, al-tahkik 
and al-ya&P, specifically denote saturation; and 
while, on the other hand, brightness has the names 
al-barik, al-lasif and al-ra'fif; it is nonetheless true 
that the intensives afi‘, nasi‘, Rhdlis, nadir and 
"átih, previously encountered in this survey, and all 
of them active participles: (a) imply, when they 
govern an adjective of colour, the notions of satura- 
tion and luminosity, indicating that the colour is 
intense and striking; and (b) are capable of boing 
applied—originally at least—to any colour whatso- 
ever. Apparently it was at a later stage that Arab 
grammarians assigned to each of these intensives 
a specific adjective of colour to qualify. 

Colour in the works of Aristotle and his 
Arab translators, The Arab philosophers, in 
their analysis of the problem of colour and of its 
perception, were, to differing degrees, influenced by 
Aristotelian theory on the subject. It is important 
therefore to identify the major themes of the 
theses expounded by Aristotle, especially in his 
De anima (ii, 4182-4193) and his De sensu et sensib. 
437b-449b). 

The Greek philosophers were struck by the indis- 
soluble link between light and colour on the one hand, 
and transparency on the other. The eyes, the most. 
transparent part of the human body, are the meeting 
point of light or of external colour, and of their 
interior equivalent, a fact which favoured the theory 


of emanations. What is visible, says Aristotle, is 
colour; and colour is that which is on the surface of 
what is visible by itself. The basis of all the phenom- 
ena of colour is the transparent. The latter, repre- 
sented especially by air and water, carries and deter- 
mines colour, and colour is not visible without the aid 
of light, since it is only in the light that the colour of 
any object may be perceived. Where transparency is 
only potential, there is darkness. Light is like the 
colour of what is transparent, when the latter is 
realised in entelechy. The receptacle of colour must 
be what is colourless. The quiddity of colour is the 
ability to move the transparent in fact; and the 
frausparent bas the property of transmitting, 
instantaneously, the colour of the visual object to 
the eye, independently of any notion of time or 
space. One sees it; it is a qualitative and not a quan- 
titative transmission. Aristotle rejects categorically 
the theory of emanations, developed by Empedocles, 
revised by Plato in his Timaeus (458 ff.) according 
to which we see by means of “rays of the nature 
of fire", which issue from the eye and meet the 
luminous emanation from the object perceived. 
Aristotle and all those who followed him, including 
the falasifa (g..], insisted on the aqueous and non- 
igneous nature of the eye. All the same, the Master 
rejected the idea, propounded by Democritus, Leucip- 
pus and Epicurus, that vision is only the reflection of 
an object, as in a mirror. Every object, even opaque, 
contains, in varying proportions, air and water; and 
to the extent to which bodies contain transparency, 
they are susceptible to being coloured. The colour of 
a solid body is the limit, the surface, not of the body 
itself, but of the transparency that is within it. The 
nature of transparency extends, in addition, through- 
out the whole of the body. Colours are the defined 
transparencies which reside in bodies and which 
approximate, more or less, to white or to black, 
according to whether they contain more or less fire 
(luminosity and active transparency), or earth 
(the opaque in the absolute), the shining element 
or the obscure element. The essence of colour is the 
act of determining a qualitative change in the light, 
which is, itself, active transparency. The intermediate 
colours—that is, those other than black and white— 
exist neither through juxtaposition of a white and 
black particle, nor by superimposition of one colour 
perceived over another. They result from a total, 
effective blending, of bodies entailing the blending 
of their colours. Such is the determinant cause for 
the existence of a multiplicity of colours, But their 
number is limited, since it is confined within the 
two extremes of white and black. Finally, Aristotle 
distinguishes between darkness and blackness. 
Darkness is the absence of actualisation of the 
transparent. It has no existence per se. 

Some eminent Arab authors and translators, like 
‘Alt b. Rabban al-Tabar! (d. 240/853) and Hunayn b. 
Ishak (d. 260/873) were influenced by Greek theories 
of colour, as they became known to them through the 
medium of the commentators of the early Middle 
Ages. According to al-Tabari, white is evidence of the 
predominance of the dry element over the humid 
within bodies; the exact converse applies to black. 
For him, red results from the synthesis of heat 
with dryness and humidity. Such are the three 
fundamental colours from which the others derive. 
Yellow is the iutermediary between red and black, 
green the intermediary between red and white, 
In the former, humidity is greater than in the latter, 
Other chromatic nuances are determined by varying 
quantities of dryness, humidity and heat. Hunayn, 
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for his part, is complimentary towards Aristotelian 
theories regarding the perception of colours, He 
insists on the fact that light is neither a form of 
fire nor a rarified body, as some of Aristotle's pre- 
decessors had claimed, but a contingency borne by 
a body. Colour is the perfection (entelechy) of limpid 
and diaphanous bodies—namely, water, air and all 
Other similar substances—which receive the real 
colour of the objects surrounding them. The trans- 
parent body has no colour per se; but it absorbs the 
colour of the object which it envelops: it thus has 
potential colour. Colours transform the transparent: 
from being potentially coloured, it becomes actually 
coloured. Light, by its presence in the air, renders 
it capable of receiving colour. 

Colour according to the Mu‘tazilis. In its 
defence of the articles of faith by means of rational 
argumentation, the theologico-political school of 
the Mu‘tazills was led to take an interest in the 
problem of physical bodies and of their perception; 
but they took divergent views on the problem of 
colour. While al-Nazyim (d. ca. 230/845), starting 
with the postulate that accidents cannot be visible, 
classed coloo:s among the substances, the corruptible 
bodies, Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamic (d. ca. 220/835), his 
contemporary Mufammar and the majority of the 
disciples of the school, considered colours as accidents 
due to the action of men alone, or produced by the 
very nature of the things that they affect. Thus they 
are not subject to divine creation, but God remains 
the determinant cause of the accidental determination 
of substances. God created substances (bodies, 
atoms), capable of producing, by their own nature, 
well-determined accidents, and colour is of 
these. Directly following this reasoning, Hisháim 
al-Fuwați (beginning of the sd/oth century) 
declared that colour does not constitute proof of the 
existence of God, but is a simple form of physical 
bodies. Muammar, the theoretician of main 
("entity", "nature"), according to which "God 
creates a thing by virtue of a cause which, itself, 
derives from another cause, which is the fruit of 
another cause . ..", postulated that it is through the 
effect of a ma‘id that blackness differs from white- 
ness, and through another ma‘nd that a certain body 
is black and another white. In fact, accordiag to 
him, every "accident" (movement, colour, taste), 
requires the existence of an infinite chain of determin- 
ing ma‘nds, of which the initial cause is the Creator. 
“If God colours a body, it is because this body is by 
nature susceptible to colour. The same applies for 
other accidents" (Nader, Système, 161). Abū Hashim 
akDjubbi^ (d. 321/933) classed colouration (al- 
laxmiyya), like substantiality, corporality, and 
accidentality, among the real things which do not 
actually exist. He considered that substance is not 
coloured necessarily, but that any substance en- 
dowed with colour is incapable of losing it, Abu 
"I-Kásim al-Balkht (d. ca. 3to[o3t) declared, for his 
part, that substance has always been endowed with 
colour. But the two masters agreed in stressing the 
fact that substance and colour are two distinct 
things: the first depends on divine action, while | 
the second is engendered by the substance which 
bears it. 

Tn fact, the Makdlat of al-Ash‘art (392-3) echo the 
controversy which developed within the school con: 
cerning these questions. From the perception of a 
coloured object, can one abstract the colour, knowing 
that the latter cannot be perceived, but only known? 
Or indeed, can one at the same time perceive white- 


does one see only the colour and not the object, as 
al-Nazzàm suggested ? Opinions differed on the above. 
points. As regards sensible awareness of the exterior 
world, al-Nazram borrowed from the pre-Aristotelian 
philosophers their sensualist thesis, and their theory 
f "pores" and “emanations”. According to him, 
colour, form, flavour, taste etc., are each perceived 
‘only through the medium of an opening of a certain 
kind, by which the senses are affected. Each of 
these sensations is a rarified body: it emanates from 
a sensible object, penetrates through the specific 
apertures of the sensory organs, and thus reaches the 
consciousness of the being that senses it. Al-‘AIIAf 
(d. after 226/840) spoke of a divine intervention in 
the operation of man's awareness of sensible objects; 
but other Mu‘tazill theoreticians, like Mufammar, 
regarded the perception of sensible objects as a 
natural act of the sensory organs, as an engendered 
act (mutrallad), free from any divine initiative. 
Colour according to the faldsifa. At the 
mecting-point of Mu‘tazilisia and of falsafa, of 
which he was oue of the major initiators, al-KindT 
(d. ca. 259/873) was greatly interested in the “physical 
sciences" and, consequently, in the theory of light, 
of colour, and of their articulation. In his work, as ia. 
that of his most eminent successors, the influence of 
Aristotelian theories, as they had been transmitted to 
the Arabs through the contemporary Neo-Platonism, 
is manifest. For “the philosopher of the Arabs”, 
colour is a ‘general accident, since it affects numerous 
things”. An accident perceived by the first of "the 
two noble sensory perceptions" (al-kassaym 
Sharifayn), sight and hearing. Just as the active 
tellect has the function of ‘actualising potential 
telligibles, the light which strikes opaque objects 
transforms potential colours into actual colours. 
The truly diaphanous body has no colour of its own, 
since it is the vehicle of the colour of the objects 
situated bebind it, Of the four elements of the 
universe, only earth is not transparent: it is thus the 
only bearer of colour in thir sublunar world. For an 
object to be affected by light and thus, a bearer of 
colour, it must be circumseribed, not fluid, compact, 
and it must form an obstacle (ya%arif) to visual 
rays. The colours which we believe that we perceive 
fire are in fact the colours of terrestria! particles 
which are mixed with the fire. The latter like air 
and water—is totally colourless. At the same time, 
our senses give us the illusion that the sky is azure 
(lazawardi) in colour, although it is not so at all. 
In fact, the colour that we believe we see in the sky 
is an artificiality: it is the colour of the vaporous and 
terrestrial particles of which the air is full. The stars, 
on the other hand, are circumscribed and compact 
bodies, as is proved by the fact that they eclipse one 
another. That is why they may be coloured. 
Al-Fárábi (d. 339/950) was also interested in 
colours. The latter, he tells us, occur on the surface. 
of bodies, under the effect of a luminous source, since 
they do not exist in themselves. They are thus acci- 
dents provoked by this source of light. The chromatic 
differences are provided by the different dispositions 
of the lighted bodies. Colours only affect the sublunar 
world, the world of generation and of corruption. 
The heavenly bodies, the primary elements (ustubus- 
sat), the simple bodies, have no colour, The colour 
of terrestrial bodies derives from the fusion of the 
elements composing each one of them. The presence 
of the fire element brings a tendency towards white, 
that of the earth element a tendency towards black. 
Tbe intermediary colours result from the proportions 


ness and white, blackness and black? Or again, 


in which these two primary elements are blended. 
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Repeating an Aristotelian formula, al-Faribt defines 
colour as “the surface of the diaphanous body, in 
the measure of its transparency”. White is not the 
negation of black, nor black that of white: these 
opposite do not annihilate each other. 

The Ildiwán al-Safa? [g.v] (2nd half of the 4th/roth 
century) authors of a collective encyclopaedia clearly 
influenced by Neo-Platonian emanationism, con- 
sidered colour one of the complementary attributes 
of the body, It is a "spiritual accident”, a “form 
which the soul puts into the body”, Light is bound 
up with the souls and spirits that circulate within it. 
While traversing diaphanous bodies ("the purest 
bodies are diaphanous") in the some way in which 
the soul circulates in the human body, light carries 
colours up to the pupil, preserving their purity 
tact. At the level of the pupil, the visual faculty 
perceives the colours, then transmits them to the 
imaginative faculty, Light and darkness are "spiritual 
Colours". On contacts with bodies, they transform 
themselves, respeelively, into white and black, 
which ere “corporeal colours". Colours, defined as 
"the brightness of the rays of bodies" appear only 
on the surface of the latter. There exist seven simple 
colours: white, black, red, yellow, green, blue and 
“the dull colour" (al-kudra, violet ?). Black derives 
from an earthy humidity which prevents light from 
reaching vision. Black is the absence of light. It 
causes convergence of the visual cluster. At the 
opposite extreme, white is the manifestation of light 
in its full purity. For its part, it entails a divergence 
of the visual cluster. The other colours are inter- 
inediaries between these two extremes; each one 
being characterised by the respective part played by 
the quantity of white and of black which it contains. 
An object appears yellow when aa obstacle prevents 
ht from appearing pure. Red can derive from 
“putrefactive causes" (through excess of humidity) 
or from "liquefactive causes" (through excess of 
heat). Green draws near to black, in the sense that, 
here too, an earthy humidity is dominant, constrict- 
ing the passage of light and of the visual rays. Blue 
belongs to the chromatic family of green. God made 
the air blue and the plant green to accommodate 
the interest of His creatures. In fact, these two colours. 
possess the virtue of being salutary for the vision. 
‘The colours of the rainbow are four in number: red. 
yellow, green and blue: each of these colours corre- 
sponds to one of the four primary qualities, namely, 
heat, dryness, humidity and cold; and to one of the 
four elements, namely, fire, air, earth and water. 
Finally, these authors reject the theory of emana- 
tions. Such a thesis, they declare, could only be 
supported by people having no “experience of the 
things of the spirit and of nature” 

Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037), like Aristotle, classed the 
psychology of the sensory apparatus among the 
physical sciences. He devoted an entire chapter of 
his Shifa? to the problems of vision and of colour. 
Light is a quality affecting diaphanous bodies: and 
colour, opaque bodies. The latter are coloured 
potentially. Colour can exist without being visible; 
but actual colour occurs only by virtue of its clarity. 
Colours do not exist, in fact, in bodies. A black, 
dark body, is potentially coloured. An object that 
is coloured when it is lit up, will be colouriess in the 
dark: it is deprived of actualised colour. The actively 
transparent (air, water, the celestial sphere) is a 
diaphanous medium, and at the same time a vehicle. 
The illuminating body approaches the coloured 
body, without any change, any alteration, affecting 
the diaphanous medium, The existence of light makes 


the potential transparent an actualised transparent. 
As light increases, so the manifestation of colour 


increases also, Ibn Sind followed the views of Aristotle 
in regarding as absurd the theory of emanations, 
in rejecting the theory that assimilated vision to a 
reflection similar to that transmitted by a mirror, 
and in distinguishing between darkness and black- 
ness. He rejected the theory according to which 
only whiteness is a colour, and blackness is darkness, 
since, he tells us, black is illuminated, and it gives 
light to things other than itself. Consequently, 
colour is not whiteness alone Absolute, generic 
colour, is not light; but the latter is the cause for 
the apparition of the former, and the cause of its 
transmission. Light is thus a constituent part of the 
visible entity which we call "colour", Effective 
colour results from the encounter of light with 
potential colour. The- intermediary colours result 
from the blending of black and white, White can 
tum into black in three different ways: (a) through 
grey of increasing darkness; (b) through red tendi 
increasingly towards brown; and (e) through green 
and indigo. These diverse processes are the reflection 
of the diversity of composition of the intermediary 
colours. 

Tbn al-Haytham (d. 436/1039), in his Optics, took 
issue with those scholars who denied the real existence 
of colour, and declared that it was only an apparition 
situated between the eve and the source of light. 
According to him, if itis true that the appearance of 
colour is affected by the quality of the light which 
carries it, and that the same colour can be transform- 
ed according to the degree of light which ít is given, it 
nonetheless remains a fact that colour has an exist- 
ence of its own. His commentator Kamal al-Din al- 
Farist (d. 720/1320) explored the fundamental con- 
nection between light and colour. In darkness, 
colours are presented, potentially, in coloured bodies. 
They are transformed into actual colours when light 
affects these bodies, 

Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064) devoted a paragraph of his 
Fisal to colour. Here we read that the air is invisible, 
because it has no colour; whereas water is visible, 
is white. Similarly, fire also is colourless 
in its sphere; the colour that we see in burning wood, 
in the wick of a lamp or in any other body that is 
consumed by fire, derives from the measure of 
humidity contained in these bodies. In burning, 
the latter is transformed into igneous air; and the 
colour which each of these burning bodies adopts 
is determined by the materials of which it is com- 
posed. It is also particles of humidity which give rise 
to the rainbow. The scholar of Cordova subsequently 
sets out to refute the theses of the “Ancients”, 
according to whom white results from a divergence 
of the visual cluster, and black from a convergence 
of this cluster. According to him, black is invisible, 
because perception exists only through an extension, 
of vision. Since the eye sees only that which is 
coloured, black is not a colour. It is, in fact, only 
darkness, the non-being, privation of colour and eye 
sight. When we believe that we "see" black, we are 
subject to an optical illusion. It is purely a matter 
of convention and metaphor when we describe a 
person, a crow or a garment, as black. In fact, each 
of these bodies has its own colour, which is not black. 
As for the difference between a matt black and a 
shiny, bright black body, this derives not from the 
black itself, but from the lustre, the brightness and 
the scintillation, which are distinct and constitute 
a colour in its own right, which affects all the 
chromatic nuances. We may recall that Plato counted 
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“the colour of light” among the four fundamental 
colours. One could, says Ibn Hazm, just as well say 
that the dull is a specific colour, since the vision 
perceives it. Such is also the case with brightness, 
with luminosity. It is evident that the Zahici master. 
was particularly aware of the sensory variants of 
colour, He goes on to establish a hierarchy in the 
vividness of perception of colours, whose order is as 
follows: white, yellow, red and green. It is to be noted 
that he shows a great deal of circumspection in the 
declaration of his statements, since he is careful to 
follow them, invariably, with the formula “God alone 
knows!" or even "May God assist us!” 

Ibn Badjdja (d. 533/1139), elaborated a whole 
doctrine of colour in his Treatise on the soul. The in- 
fluence of Aristotle, in particular of his De sensu et 
sensib. is evident; a fact which the author makes no 
attempt to conceal, as he quotes from the latter work 
‘on more than one occasion, The postulate is that the 
primary sensory element of vision is colour. The seeing 
soul (al-nafs al-bisira) is the faculty which exists in 
the eye and which enables it to perceive colour. It is 
localised in the vitreous humour, which the Arab 
philosophers called the glacial humour (al-rufiiba 
al-djalidiyya). Colour is, in substance, a form. It is 
perceptible only through the intermediary of the 
air; and when a coloured object is placed directly 
before the eye, the latter is incapable of perceiving 
it. The air only discharges its function as a vehicle 
for colour when it is lit by a luminous source. Two 
hypotheses could thus be formulated: (a) colours, 
in darkness, are potential only, and have no effective 
existence; (b) the air absorbs colours only through 
the influence of the optical image in which these 
colours reside. For Ibn Badjdja, the potential 
existence of colour in darkness is in no doubt, Proof 
of this existence lies in the different tonalities of the 
seme colour, depending on the quality of the sur- 
rounding light, which includes penumbra. He adds 
that this was demonstrated well by Aristotle (see 
De sensu et sensib., lii, 440a, 7-13). As for the phos- 
phorescence and the sheen of certain objects and 
animals, these are determined not by colour but 
by impressions affecting the eye. The property of 
colour, endowed by the fact that it derives from the 
blending of the lighted with the coloured body, is that 
of being, itself, a dispenser of light, and of moving 
the air. Colour therefore contains light, It promotes a 
movement in the lighted body, in that it is lighted 
lor this body is, itself, a vehicle for colour. In addi 
tion, colour puts the diaphanous into effect, by reason. 
of the fact that the latter only accepts colour be- 
cause it is lighted. Democritus was mistaken in 
declaring that vision in a vacuum would be purer 
than through the diaphanous. Just as colour cannot 
be perceived in the absence of light, so the latter is 
only perceptible when associated with colour. 

The eminent commentator on Aristotle, Ibn Rushd 
(d. 593/1198), also undertook to expound a theory of 
light and of colour, as far as possible consistent with 
the spirit of the Peripatetic science, as transmitted 
through the intermediary of Alexander of Aphrodi- 
sium, Themistius and Jean Philiponus. He sets out 
his theory in his Great Commentary on De anima 
and his Epitome on Parva naturalia. Colour exists 
on the surface of a certain body. It is the entelechy 
(actualisation) of a limited transparency, in that 
it is a limited transparency, while light is the es 


telechy of an unlimited transparency, Resulting 


from a blending of fire with diaphanous body, 
colours find in the light, not the cause of their 
transmission of the visual organ, but a genuine 


essence and existence. We have seen that Ibn Bádidja 
supported the theory according to which colours exist, 
in potentia, in bodies, whether the latter are lighted 
or not. Unlike his compatriot from Saragossa, the 
master of Cordova claims that they can exist effec- 
tively, even when they are not perceived. They only 
become visible under the effect of light. “Tt is evident 
that light is necessary for colours to be visible; 
whether because it gives to colours the form and the 
manner of being (malakajhabitus) by which they 
impinge upon the transparent; or because it gives 
the transparent the form by which it receives the 
action of the colours; or else both can be achieved” 
(apud L. Gauthier, In Rockd, 133). 

For bis part, Averroes maintains the following 
connection: light gives to the transparent the manner 
of being which enables it to be influenced by colour. 
Light and colour coexist in the diaphanous milieu. 
They derive, the former from a body which is lumi. 
nous in itself; the latter from a body which is coloured 
in itself, Light brings about the actualisation of 
potential colour, in such a way that it is capable of 
moving the diaphanous; which is transformed from 
ihe potentially diaphanous to the effectively di- 
aphanous; and can, as a result, absorb colour and 
transmit it to the eye. Thus the objective existence 
of colours, and their effect on the eye, depends on 
light. But visibility is not a condition for the existence 
of colour. It follows that, contrary to the view of 
Tbn Badjaja, colour as such does not contain light. 
When light acts upon the diaphanous, then, according 
to the intensity of this light, and its degree of trans- 
parency, different colours are produced. White 
derives from a blending of pure fire, that is, solar 
light (in its capacity as a luminous element) with air 
(in its capacity as the most diaphanous element). 
Black derives from a blending of turbid fire (that 
which is located above the elements and below the 
spheres) and earth (in its capacity as the most opaque 
element). The two absolute colours are thus "the 
primary elements" (usfukussanf) of the colours. 
{All the other colours are situated between these two 
extremes. They result from an infinity of proportion- 
ing of the chromatic pair white/black. To the extent 
to which an intermediate colour (green, red, yellow, 
ete.) tends towards white, it loses, in proportion, 
the ingredient of black which it contains, and vice 
versa. In common with Aristotle, his Arab commen- 
tator believes that the blending of colours consists, 
not in a juxtaposition or a superimposition, but in a 
total union of constituent elements, in the event, 
of fire and diaphanous bodies. 

It is evident that, while the Arab theologians and 
philosophers did not neglect the subject of colour, 
they were concerned essentially with the manipul 
tion of theories inherited from the Greeks and trans- 
lated, since the srd/oth century, by men like Yabya 
b. al-Bitrik, Hunayn b. Ishak, Ishak b. Hunayn or 
Bishr b. Matta. There was, strictly speaking, no 
Arab-Muslim doctrine of colour, and, as far as we 
know, no monograph devoted to this question. 

A mystical vision of colour. It is hardly 
necessary to stress the universal nature of the spirit- 
ual experience of colours. In this context, the works 
of H. Corbin enable us to appreciate the interest 
which certain Muslim mystics, like Nagjm al-Din 
Kubrà (d. 618/1226) and al-Simninl (d. 737/1336) 
took in the phenomenon of colours, and in the syn- 
chronism between them and the interior visi 
Taking up the theory of "physiological colours" 
dear to Goethe, which the German master espoused 
in his Farbenlehre (1808), to refute the hitherto u 
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challenged theses of Newton, the Iranian theosophist 
al-Kirmáni (d. 1870) laid stress on the difference to 
be established between the existence (mudiad) 
and the manifestation (gear) of colour; a difference 
which has nothing to do with the classic distinction 
drawn by the faldsifa between potential and actual 
existence, His hermeneutic of colours “sets in motion 

. à symbolism based on an integral spiritual 
realism” (Corbin). Colour is the language of souls. 
The eye—the meeting point between exterior light 
and interior light—does not reflect passively the 
world which is presented to it; it participates in the 
perception of things, and produces its own colour. 
Deriving support from certain verses of the Kur’an 
which, like XIII, 16 and XXXV, zo, make forceful 
statements such as “Are the blind man and he who 
sees equal; are darkness and light equal. 
al-Kirmán! considers that the colours perceived by 
our eye are those of bodies, not those of rays of 
light, and that they exist in the supra-sensible 
worlds. "Light is the abstract of colour, or colour 
in the abstract state... Light is the spirituality of 
colour; and colour is the corporality of light ... 
It is through the medium one of the other that they 
enter our field of vision” (Corbin), Without light, 
colour is still present, but is similar to a body de- 
prived of its spirit. Every compound, whether it be- 
longs to the sensible or to the supra-sensible world, 
therefore has a colour. The colour of the world of 
Intelligence is white; that of the world of Spirit is | 
yellow; that of the world of the Soul is green; that 
of the world of Nature is red; that of the world of 
Matter is an ashen colour; that of the Imaginary 
world is deep green; that of the material body i 
black. In the same spiritual context, we may recall 
the famous formula of Novalis: "Colour is an attempt 
by matter to become light”; and this comment by 
Rudolph Steiner: "Colour is not only a quality 
applied to the surface of objects, but a light flashing 
from the soul of things to reveal itself to our soul", | 

These reflections lead us on to the symbolism of | 
colour. 

The symbolism of colour. Colours are capable 
of acting, on the human being, independently of the 
optical system; and the sensation of colour, essential- 
ly, is an individual thing before it is a collective. 
thing. The link between human perception, power 
of evocation and psychism, does not need to be | 
proved. Also, since tine immemorial, peoples have | 
used colours as a system for the communication of 
thought, and as "signs" and symbols of abstract 
ideas. Although each colour does not deuote, in- 
controvertibly, a universal quality, a number of 
invariants have been isolated by comparative study. 
Colours have played a role of considerable importance 
in ritual, in magic and in superstition. Nor are the 
psychological, physiological and physical effects of 
colour to be ignored: this "language of colour" in 
which is expressed, in art, the ineffable role of the 
chromatic nuances, whose faculty of interaction is 
essential for painting. 

One quotation from the Kur'an will suffice to prove 
that this was also the case with the Arabs. In XVI, 
13 we read: "^... in that He has disseminated various 
colours upon the Earth, here, truly, is a certain sign 
for a people that is edified [see also XVI, 6; 
XXX, 22; XXXV, 27, 28; XXXIX, 21). 

One of the most striking manifestations of the sym- | 
bolic connotations of colours among the Arabs, is the | 
phenomenon of opposites (al-addéd [g.v.]). We have 
seen, in studying the semantic value of certain ad- 
jectives of colour, that they were sometimes capable 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


of embracing two diametrically opposite meanings. 
This phenomenon is particularly to be noted in the 
case of white and black, which have common ad- 
jectives. To signify wine, the Arabs used a number 
of euphemisms, of the type “the fair drink", “the 
golden one”, etc. It seems to have been the same 
reasoning that led them, superstitiously, to avoid 
the use of certain terms, and to evoke them either 
by sufficiently eloquent imagery, or by antiphrasis, 
in cases where the context rendered the sense un- 
equivocal. Even today, in certain parts of the Orient 
and the Maghrib, in order to avoid pronouncing 
the word “black” (the accursed colour, the colour 
of Hell), opposites are used. [n Morocco, al-abyad 
sometimes denotes tar or coal, [t has been observed, 
in addition, that some adjectives occasionally 
qualify two colours which, while being different, none- 
theless present certain affinities. In the collective 
unconscious where humanity's roots are laid, it does 
not seem that our ancestors felt the need to establish 
a tight partition between colours which may be re- 
garded as being close, as they offer similar attributes 
of luminosity or of intensity, such as blue and green 
in the former instance, yellow and red in the latter. 
The same conclusion holds good for the Arabs. For 
them, the symbolic value of white, does not seem to 
bave been much different from that which it was 
for the majority of peoples, for certain latent asso- 
ciations are universal. The colour of brightness, 
of loyalty, of royalty, sc. white, most often symbolises 
purity, joy, chastity and virginity in popular psychol- 
ogy. White, the confusion of all the colours, is unity, 
the very image of divinity. The body of the archangel 
Gabriel is snow-white. The white bird is the emissary 
sent from Heaven to tell good news. The white cock 
is held to be the incarnation of an angel. It was a 
white cock that Allah sent to indicate to Adam the 
times of prayer (Kisas, 13, 65-7, 126, 200). By 
reference to the white hand of Moses, when he accom- 
plished the miracles recounted in tbe Kurân, the 
expression yad bay? symbolises potency, power, 
authority. In the colloquial speech of Syria, “a white 
heart" designates a person of good companionship, 
‘of noble nature; "a white standard”, a good reputa- 
tion; “white tidings”, a joyful message. In Egypt, 
a fine day is compared to milk or to a white flower. 
But, as in the Far East, and as in Europe for a loag 
time, white can also be the colour of grief and of 
mourning. Death is livid and white in contrast to 
the redness of life. The shroud is white, White hair 
is the forerunner of death. In Spain, in Morocco, in 
eastern Persia, white was also the colour of mourning 
(cl, Pérés, Poésie andalowse, 298-9). The popular 
subconscious has, furthermore, also been aware of 
this affinity between white and death, and the end 
of life is characterised by rhetorical figures such as 
“white death", sudden and natural death, death in 
which human knowledge is powerless towards the 
‘unknowable. 

Aswad and sayyid present an etymological relation- 
ship that is loaded with meaning. The Arabs sensed 
that black was a dominant colour, exercising over 
them a fascination that was mingled with fear. Black, 
darkness, the night, mystery—all of these demand 
respect. The Black Stone of the Ka‘ba is a pillar 
of spiritual influence. Black is the coat of “the un- 
known journey", of mourning and of all sadness, It 
is also the joint symbol of vengeance and revolt 
(ck the black flag of the ‘Abbasids). In the history 
ol superstition in the lands of Islam, black occupies a 
privileged position. By a kind of homeopathic magic, 
it is used as a charm against “the evil eye". The black 
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cat is endowed with enormous magic power: it is a 
creation of Satan, and aayone who cats its flesh 
ds immunised against illness; its spleen, when applied 
to a woman, stops menstruation. For the Muslims, 
as for so many other peoples, the black crow exer- 
cises a baleful influence; meeting the bird is an un- 
favourable omen, since the bird is the herald of 
separation; is it not assumed that the Prophet said 
that the crow must be killed, since it is wicked and 
perverse? The chains of Hell are black. black cloud 
is a sign of divine wrath. Cain killed Abel with a 
black rock (Kisas, 8, 108, 121, 186-7, 193-4, 298). 
Absawdd? is the black bile, source of sorrow and 
fear. "Black liver" is a term applied to a sworn 
enemy; "black heart" is a degenerate and vulgar 
personality; "black news" denotes a calamit 
“black life" is unfortunate; a “black face" belongs 
to a discredited person; “black death" is reserved 
for that caused by strangulation. 

Blue, at the opposite extreme from red, is a cold, 
fleeting, profound, immaterial colour. The sky and 
the sea are blue; anyone who plunges into them is 
lost to intinity, since their depth is immeasurable. 
Metaphysical fear is a “blue fear". The Arabs con- 
sidered this colour magical, inauspicious and dis- 
turbing. Blue eyes are a source of bad luck; and mis- 
creants are depicted with them in theKisos al-anbiya? 
(117, 121, 123). In Egypt, as a defence against the 
“evil eye", blue-coloured grains of alum (shabba) 
are hung at the neck of children and adults. Blue 
stone possesses a share of the sacred force, by virtue 
of its celestial colour. The magical power of blue is 
at the same time the dispenser of ill fortune and a 
defence against it. The "blue enemy” is an inveterate 
and mortal enemy, In Syrian parlance, when it is 
said of a person that “his bones are blue”, this means 
that he is of cunning, vindictive nature. Blue is the 
colour of haggard, livid, frightened people. In the 
only Kur'ánic passage where the root -r-k occurs 
(XX, roa), it is used to describe the guilty ones on 
the Day of Last Judgment. This is why, as with 
black, the Arabs took pains to avoid mentioning 
this colour. In certain regions of Egypt, one says 
"green" rather than “blue”. A disagreeable or fretful 
day is also described as "a black day" or “a blue day". 
We may note that in Sanskrit, the term nila serves 
to denote both blue and black, two colours regarded 
as maleficent. In Egypt, nile (indigo) is a sign of 
misfortune, of failure. 

Equidistant between infernal red and celestial blue, 
green has a modium role, a form of equilibrium dear 
to Islam. For the Arabs, as for many other peoples, 
it is the symbol of good luck, of natural fertility, of 


vegetation, of youth. For Islam, the green standard | 


of the Messenger of Allah and the green cloak of ‘Ali 
have become the very emblems of the Religion. As a 
beneficent colour, green belongs so naturally to the 
popular spirit of the Arabs that their colloquial 
language is full of expressions where this colour 
‘symbolises joy, gaiety or success. In Syria, a “green 
hand" is used in describing a lucky person. To wish 
somebody a good year, one uses the expression “green 
year", and when one takes up residence in a new 
dwelling, green leaves of beet are hung there as a 
token of good luck. In Morocco, the expression "my 
stirrups are green" means “I bring the rain when I 
travel into an area where it is awaited”. Muhammad 
himself declared: "The sight of green is as agreeable 
to the eyes as the sight of a beautiful woman (ct. 
al-Djabiz, Tarbi*, 137). The archangel Gabriel has 
two green wings. The Heavenly Throne is carved 
from a jewel green in colour. Abraham is clothed, in 


Paradise, in green garments, The Preserved Tablet 
[see Lawn] is made of emerald (Kitas, 7, 13, 139, 220). 
The title “Groen Bird" is the name given to a number 
of saints, One should not ignore the special place 
reserved by the doctrine of djíhdd to the shabid, 
“the martyr in the Way of Allah”; while the corpses 
of these martyrs remain in their tombs, their souls 
on the other hand, are entitled to privileged treat: 
ment: “Allah puts their souls into the bodies of 
green birds, which quench their thirst in the rivers 
of Eden, and eat of its fruits a famous hadith, 
In symbolism and the occult sciences, the emerald, 
a beautiful green stone, is seen as endowed with an 
esoteric significance and a regenerative power. The 
Emerald table is the title of a work, which appeared 
in the Middle Ages, containing all the laws of occult- 
ism and the Kabbala, and attributed to Hermes Tris- 
megistus, "The colour green", said al-Simnant, “is 
the most appropriate to the secret of the Mystery 
of Mysteries", In Islamic cosmology, Kdf (q.x) the 
mountain encircling the terrestrial world, is made of 
green emerald, whose colour is reflected by the 
celestial vault. The image “green death” refers to the 
action of clothing oneself in rags or patched gar- 
ments, as do the dervishes and the Süfts. It is thus 
the most gentle of deaths, accepted willingly and 
endowed with spiritual worth. 

‘The colour of gold and of the sun, of butter and 
honey, but also that of sulphur and the flame that 
consumes, yellow presents a wide ambivalence on the 
symbolic level, and not only for the Arabs. It can, 
according to tbe nuances applied to it, refer just as 
easily to cowardice or treason as to royal power and 
glory. The sight of the Ange! of Death gives to Adam 
Sweat "the colour of saffron”. At the time of the 
"descent of Jesus" and the Last Judgment, the 
guests of Paradise will have white faces, those of 
Hell black; as for the people condemned to undergo 
“the ordeals of the tomb” their faces will be "the 
colour of saffron” (Kisas, 75, 308). The link between 
bright yellow and youth, love, waiting, separation, 
is widespread in human psychology. For the Anda- 
lusian poets, the yellow of the narcissus is the symbol 
of the lover who pines away for unrequited love. 
The colour yellow symbolises the pain of separation. 
Al-safra? denotes bile. In the parlance of the Levant, 
“a yellow smile" denotes a smile full of envy. On 
the other hand, we may note that in the «AbbAeid 
period, the Muslim East displayed a definite pre- 
dilection for yellow. Even food was coloured yellow 
through the use of saffron. 

Red is the colour of fire and of blood, of passion, 
of impulse and of danger. It is fundamentally linked 
to the vital force, and to the warlike qualities. It is 
a gushing colour, hot and male, unlike blue and green 
The name of the first man, Adam, signifies “red” in 
Hebrew. As with yellow, its symbolism is ambivalent, 
both divine and infernal. The Burning Bush has its 
equivalent in the Furnace. The red sulphur (kibrit 
ahmar) of Islamic esotericistn denotes Universal Man, 
the product of the action of hermetic red. It is said 
that at the battles of Badr and Hunayn, the angels 
who assisted the faithful against the infidels wore red 
turbans or belts. But, on the other hand, when the 
Eternal decreed the destruction of Saba? and of its 
dam, He sent red rats to undermine the edifice (Kipaş, 
280, 286). The Arabs qualified with "red"! the form of 
death caused by the emission of blood. In popular 
speech, an unlucky year is called "a red year". 
In Syria, the expression “his eye is red” applies to 
a cruel person; and “his wool is red" means that he 
is accursed. 
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We see that the problem of colours, of their trans- 
mission and their perception, is quite complex. There 
has been a definite evolution in chromatic perception 
since the origins of humanity. In early antiquity, man 
was, apparently, above all sensitive to the light, and 
very little to colour es strictly defined. Gradually, 
psychism—and, consequently, semantics—learned 
to distinguish the nuances and to designate them. The 
infinite richness of the colours emerged slowly in the | 
course of the centuries, The apprenticeship of colour 
took place in the milieu surrounding each people. 
Language and perception have interfered, without 
ever totally covering all aspects of the ‘question. 
Symbolism has entered into the element of subjec- 
tivity and ambivalence inherent in every perception 
of colour, while the human brain has extended its 
field of reflection, the range of its thought, and 
rendered its transsion more flexible, by learning 
how to nuance it. 
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LAWSHA, Spanish Loja, a small town of al 
Andalus, 35 miles to the south-west of Granada, 
on the left bank of the Gemil at the foot of an im- 
posing limestone mountain, the Periquestes. It has 
now rather less than 30,300 inhabitants, but was 
probably more important during the Arab period. 
It was the birthplace of the famous Lisin al-Din 
Ibn al-Khatib [g.v], who wrote an enthusiastic 
description of it. The walls of the his which com- 
manded the town daring the Arab period can still 
be seen. [t was repopulated in 280/893 during the 
reign of the dmiy ‘Abd Allāh b. Mubammad. This 
“key of Granada" was besieged in 1486 by the 
Catholic kings, who captured it on 25 Djumidi I 
891/29 May 1486. 

Bibliography: Yiküt, Buldim, iv, 370; F. 
Simonet, Description del reino de Granada, Granada 
1872, 95-6; R. Arié, L'Espagne musulmane au temps 
des Nagrides, Paris 1973, index. 

(E. Lévi-PRoveNgAL) 

LAYL and NAHAR (Ar.), two antithetical terms 
which designate respectively night and day, but 
do not have exactly the same status and are not 
parallel. 

Layl is treated as a collective noun without dual 
(except ín poetry where the use of thís Incorrect form 
is justified by the requirements of metre), or plural; 
it possesses, as would be expected, a noun of unity, 
laylatws “one night", of which the plural laydif* and 
the seldom used diminutive Iuyayliyater, are some- 
thing of an embarrassment to philologists, who are 
inclined to consider them as formed either on *lay- 
liai** or on *laylátes, Nahdr, for its part, applies 
to the "day" which extends from sunrise to sunset; 
like layl, it has neither dual, nor plural (since the 
forms amhur, muhur and, in dialect, waldrát, are 
secondary and judged inadmissible by the gramina: 
jans, who can ouly account for them as an aberrant 
transfer from the generic to the particular, from 
djins to naw’); but it is not a collective and, for this 
reason, it has no noun of unity and cannot itself 
supply this function. Thus the correlative of opposi- 
tion to layl, nahdr, cannot be opposed to laylates, 
1 which the antonym is yawm (pl. ayvám), signifying 
"day" (of twenty-four hours). So one says laylew 
sea-nahirv “night and day, by night and day" (e.g. 
Kurán, LXXI, 5), but yaum wa-layla, “a day and 
a night" is twenty-four hours and not thirty-six; the 
famous battles of the pre-Islamic Arabs, which did not 
take place at night, are known by the expression 
ayydm al-‘Arad [qu], generally translated as “the 
days of the Arabs". On the other hand, nahdr is 
sometimes a substitute for yawm, as in Moroccan 
dialect where, in stories, “one day" is always tedd. 
#n-nhār and one even encounters wifid on-nhéy... 
Hil (e.g. G. S, Colin, Chrestomathie marocaine, 87). 
On the other hand, ayydm and laydli are, in certain 
cases, interchangeable. While the “borrowed days", 
each one of which effectively lasts twenty-four kours, 
are known ia Arabic as ayydm al-‘agjūs [qu], the 
very cold period which begins in December and ends 
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forty days later is always called al-layali al-sid 
“the black nights", while the forty “mottled” days 
which, in two series of twenty, immediately precede 
and follow it and during which the cold is less severe, 
are sometimes called al-ayydm al-butk (e.g. in the 
Calendrier de Cordoue, sometimes alJaydl alebule 
(especially by al-Kalkashandl, Swbk, i, 384). 

Similarly, the distances which we express in "a 
days' journey" are measured by the Arabs in stages 
(marhala, pl. marāhil), translated either as "days" 
(ayyám) or as “nights” (layéli, even in reference to 
a country where day-time travel is practicable). 
While the day of the month can be expressed by 
means of yawm followed by an ordinal number up to 
19, an ordinal and a cardinal from 20 upwards (al- 
yawma 'Lthālitha wa'l-Sishrina min Safar = 23 Safar), 
à calculation based on nights is used in preference, 
most often with elision of the word layla or laydli, 
but with the feminine form of the numerical noun 
(whereas yawm or ayydw would demand the mas- 
culine), for example: fi-arba‘s *agkrala Rhalat/khalaw- 
na min Muharram = “fourteen (nights) having 
elapsed of Muharram — the ryth of the month 
{not the 25th, since the official day begins at sunset), 
or: liSashy bakiyat[bakina min Muharram = “ten 
(nights) remaining of Mubarram" the zoth of the 
month. (In this context, in caleulating correspon- 
dence with the Julian or Gregorian calendars, it is 
important to know if an event dated on a certain 
day happened before midnight, in which case the 
corresponding date indicated by the tables should be 
put back one unit.) 

‘Being accustomed to look to the sky for guidance 
while travelling at night, and to use the stars (see 
ANWA?] and the phases of the moon [see amar] for 
the measurement of time, the ancient Arabs divided 
the lunar month into ten periods of three nights 
bearing names chosen for the most part as references 
to the different shapes of the moon or to the degree 
of its brightness: 1-3: ghurar (or ghurr, hur); 4-6: 
mufal (or diwhar, shukb); 7-9: tusa® (or zuhr, buhr) 
: ushar; 13-15: bid; 16-18: dura (or dur‘); 
handdis (or nubs, duhm); 25-27: 


fast nights were qualified with, respectively, da'di?, 
dakmi? and layld?, but the oth also bore the names 
sa[irár, sarar, nahira, da'da?, falia, The first and the 
last days of the month, in historical works and 
correspondence, are also designated by terms 
connected with the moon: ghurra for the first and 
munsalakh or sardr for the last. There also exists a 
different nomenclature in which nights from the 
13th to the zist bear the same names as those 
detailed in the scheme above, but the others are: 1-3: 
hilāl; 4-6: kamar; 7-12: nufal; 22-27: handdis; 28-29 
da’ädiatänt; 3o: maliluhak (for all these names, see 
Ibn Kutayba, Amed, § 1595 al-Mas'üdi, Mwrüdj, 
429-31= 88 1316-18; Calendrier de Cordoue, 18; 
Birüni, Chronologie, 63-4; Iba Siduh, Mwkhossas, 
ix, 30-1; Ibn al-Adidàbl, a^4zmima wa 'LamcP, 
85-7; M. Rodinson, La lune chez les Arabes et dans 
l'Islam. in Sources orientales. La lune, mythes el rites, 
Paris 1962. 163-4). 

The ancient Arabs possessed a host of epithets to 
describe a dark night but it is scarcely possible to 
establish a gradation between them. The majority of 
these terms, some of which are quite expressive (e.g. 
mushankik, muflakikimm), have fallen into disuse; we 
shall mention only the following: layla zalmd? muz- 
lima, mudlahimma, daydjur, “very dark"; mu‘lankisa, 


bahim, "where one can see nothing"; jakhya’, 


| it is thus possible that ir 


trpenumbral"; lay! mutdiahirr or mudirahidd, “long 
night" (see Ibn Siduh, op. laud., ix, 37-41). 

From the whole of this rich vocabulary, attested in 
ancient poetry or compiled by rwwd! and repro- 
duced scrupulously, though without much enthusi- 
asm, by lexicographers, only the most current ele- 
ments (in particular those derived from the root 
fom) figure in the Kurn, where day and night 
are items of considerable importance; we may in 
fact count a total of 57 occurrences nf naldr, 79 of 
layl, 7 of layla and 4 of layāli (compared with 36 of 
yawm, 27 of ayyám and 69 of yewma’idhin), The 
day and the night, naturally created by God and 
put at the disposal of mankind (XIV, 37/33) are 
signs (XVII, 13/12, XLI, 37) of divine power; they 
are mutually concurrent (XXXI, 28/29, XXXIX, 
7i5, LVII, 6), and God brings forth the day from the 
night (XXXVI 57; see also VII, 52/54); compl- 
mentary (Vl, 13, 60, XXV, 49/47, XXVII, 88/86, 
XXX, 22/23, XXXIV, 32/33, XXXVI, go, XL, 
63/61), they succeed one another regularly, with 
emphasis placed on this succession (iMtilé/ allayl 
wa "Lnahár, Il, 159/264, LV, 287/190, X, 6, XXIII, 
92/80, XLV, 4/5), which is sometimes treated by 
translators as a contrast between two creations 
which renew themselves constantly (hence the term 
al-djadidan', "the two new ones"). The two words 
appear together in a total of 24 verses. 

The word såa, which occurs 47 times in the Kur'n 
{in 33 cases to designate the [Last] Hour) meant 
nothing more than "a moment, a brief lapse of tim 
for tho ancient Arabs apparently did not divide the 
day in 24 hours; this usage, a perfectly understand- 
able one, is retained in the classical language, where 
expressions are encountered such as summ" sdiafin 
"instantly fatal poison". The concept of the hour 
was, however, introduced into Arab culture at an 
carly stage, for it was indispensable to astronomers, 
who distinguished between equal or average hours 
(sää mu‘taditat) and unequal or true hours (zamániy- 
yal or mu'vadidiót, and Islamic civilisation was at 
quite an early stage familiar with various types of 
clock [see myar, in Suppl] which were evidently 
not at the disposal of the majority of peoples. How- 
ever, references in historical texts to events which 
took place, for example, at the third hour of the day 
or of the night, lead one to suspect that this notion 
was more widespread than is generally thought; 
a period which cannot be 
precisely identified, the day and the night were 
divided into twelve hours, the relative proximity of 
the equator making fluctuations in their duration 
according to the seasons a matter of small account. 
This method of reckoning is still in use in Arabia, 
where, now that the possession of watches is wide- 
spread, it causes a certain amount of confusion, 

‘The night begins immediately after sunset, which 
marks the start of the official day; this is why, when. 
one talks of the previous night, the Arabic expression 
is ab-laylate “this night”, if the time is before midday 
(but al-baritata "[the night] that has passed” if the 
time is after midday). The divisions of the night were 
not precisely defined, in spite of the rich vocabulary 
which is to be found, for example, in the Mudhassas 
(ix, 44-8) of Ibn Siduh who mentions, following 
Kutrub (ix, 37) five parts (adjza?) named respectively: 
khudra, mwdka, sudfa, hadima and ya'ür; these 
expressions do not seem to have been in widespread 
use and, in any case, they are not defined in a satis- 
factory manner. However, the need to fix the hours 
of the three canonical prayers which take place during 
the night obliged the Muslims to interpret precisely 
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the meanings of certain ancient terms and to estab- 
lish with accuracy the times to which they apply. 
Among the many words denoting the beginning 
‘of the night, shafah has been sanctioned by usage; 
in the Kurân (LXXXIV, 16), Allāh swears by the 
hafa, interpreted as meaning either "twilight" or 
"day", as opposed to the night which figures in 
the oath contained in the following verse, but it is 
agreed that this term designated “the evening 
twilight", the time at which the maghrib prayer 
should be performed [see wIgAr]. Some authors 
distinguish two twilights, of which the first is char- 
acterised by the redness of the sky and the second 
by its pallor (e.g. Ibn al-Adjabi, op. laud., 118), but 
this distinction is secondary. The astronomic twilight 
lasts for as long as it takes the sun to descend 18° 
below the horizon (or hour, 12 minutes, since 15* = 
1 hour), and Muslim scholars adopt the average 
figure of 17°; it is however quite certain that the real 
duration of the shafak varies according to lattitude, 
season and meteorological conditions; this is why the 
calendars indicate it regularly to enable the faithful 
to perform the prayer within the required time; 
one might naturally ask on what observatious are 
based the figures supplied for example by the 
Calendrier de Cordoue, where this duration (and that 
of the morning twilight, the fadir, which is reckoned 
to be identical) varies from 1 hour 1/7 on the rst of 
January to 2 hours 1/8 on the atst of June. As regards 
the maghrib prayer, it is said in the Kur’in (XVII, 
3o[77): akimi "Lpaldta. lindulihi ‘I-shamsi ilā gkasoki 
"Hayl, and the end of the skafak effectively marks 
the start of the ghasak (which was also known by 
other names: zalam, even if the moon was shining, 
iktikam aLlayl, etc); the beginning of the latter 
period is the time for the prayer of gk, which 
some call incorrectly al-igh? al-akhira, as opposed 
to a ghd? Gl — salat al-maghrib, and which the 
Bedouins were reproached for calling saldt al-'atama, 
after the first third of the night during which they 
customarily performed the milking (istitim) of 
their camels. Although we know of a considerable 
number of terms designating any part of the night 
(see Mukhagsas, ix, 45), only a few words seem to be 
at all precise, in spite of differences in interpretation; 
thus, Saghwa, siw, had? and variants = 1/4 of the 
night; bifa and variants = 1/3; hull and variants = 
a[3 or 3/2; MiP, hasi“, thabadj, mawhin and variants 
= 1/2 approximately. The middle of the night was 
called djawr, ustumm, diarsh, but astronomers render- 
ed "midnight" simply by wisf al-layl (in the same way 
they called “midday” nisf al-nahär) and the modern 
language uses the expression muntagaf al-ayl. The 
Sas‘asa precedes the third third, the sahar or sehr, 
which matches the ghasat and is immediately follow: 
ed by the morning twilight, the fadjr; for the Muslim 
astronomers, this twilight begins at the moment that 
the sun is 19° below the horizon, but the real duration. 
of it is indicated, as has been seen above, in the calen- 
dars. It is during this final part of the night that the 
morning prayer (fadjr or pubb) is performed. Since 
their territory did not extend as far as latitude 48°, 
the Arabs did not know that at the summer solstice 
there is no complete night (the Jay! alyal of the as- 
tronomers) at this latitude, 

Night travellers experienced a certain relief when 
they observed the first lights of dawn, and they 
tended to include the fadjr in the nahár; a reflection 
of this conception is also found ín the works of lexi- 
cographers who normally place the subh (or sabika 
or sabif) at the end of the night and are furthermore 
inclined to make it the beginning of the day, calling 
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hudwa or bukra the time which elapses between the 
Jadir prayer and the sunrise (see Muxhassas, ix, 
48-52). Although the prayers which punctuate the 
Muslim's life obliged the fukahd? to fix with a degree 
of exactitude the time of the uhr and of the ‘asr 
(let alone the dud), the divisions of the day lack 
precision. The nalir begins at the moment that the 
upper edge of the sun appears on the horizon, just 
as the night and the official day begin when the 
opposite edge, now uppermost, disappears. The first 
part of the day, up to the moment when the sun 
has traversed a quarter of the diurnal arc, is called 
duhá; the period corresponding to the sun's pro- 
gress over the second quarter of the arc is known as 
dahá?; it comes to an end at midday (sawdl), which is 
marked, for the astronomers, by the sun crossing the 
meridian and, for the simple faithful, by the dis- 
placement of the shade which moves from the west 
(where it is called the ril) to the east (where it takes 
the name fay’). It is at this moment that there begins 
the period, varying according to the judicial schools 
[see wigAT], during which the midday prayer (;uhr) 
must be performed. A number of terms referring to 
the heat which then reigns are employed (sdhira, 
hadjira, &@ile, gh@Pira), without designating a 
precise lapse of time. Some calendars indicate, at 
the beginning and the end of each month of the solar 
year, the altitude (irlifa*) in degrees of the sun at 
midday (e.g. the Calendrier de Cordoue, or, to enable 
the faithful to calculate for themselves the hour of 
the puliz, the length of the shadow either in feet, as 
in the Risdla of Ibn al-Bann3?, or in height (kama), 
once again as in the Calendrier de Cordoue, where 
the shade varies from a quarter of the height of an 
object on the x6th of June and the rst of July, to 
one and five-sixths on the 16th of December. The 
period which follows that of the swkr and also extends 
between limits determined by the length of the 
shadow, but variable according to the fu&ahZ", is 
that of the ‘ayr (see T, Goldziher, in Archiv für 
Religionswissenschaft, ix 293 ft; transl. in Arabica 
vil (c960], 26 ff); this term is thus precisely 
defined in Islam, although diverse and much less 
definite interpretations are retained. 45i was used 
in reference to the time which elapses between the 
“asr and sunset, but this word tends to be employed, 
in the contemporary language, for the evening 
twilight; mas", which had the same meaning, is 
today applied to the evening, as opposed to fabth, 
"morning", and also comes to designate the period 
which begins at noon and encroaches upon the night; 
the word ‘askiyya (and variants) is also taken in 
the sense of “evening”, although it used to be as 
precise as masd? and asil, designated the end of the 
nahār and was the opposite of duhd (e.g. Kur’in, 
LXXIX, 46: illd adhiyyate* wa-duhiid), 

"The calendars to which reference has been made 
often attach importance to the length of the day and. 
‘of the night, which some of them indicate twice a 
month, either in degrees of the sun's arc, or in hours, 
Since the authors who supply these figures are not 
wsually astronomers, they give the impression of 
borrowing these numerical data from their predeces- 
sors, without perhaps taking account of differences in 
latitude, especially in view of the fact that, when ad- 
dressing themselves to their fellow-citizens, they do 
not take the trouble to establish the name, and the 
position relative to the Equator, of the place concern- 
ed, It would nevertheless be possible to calculate the 
latitude of this place if one could rely on the accuracy 
of the data relating to the length of the longest and 
shortest days and nights of the year, but in this 
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respect great uncertainty remains. It is furthermore 
‘to be noted that the geographers, heirs to the Ptole- 
maic tradition, divide the zone reckoned to be in- 
habited in the northern hemisphere, as far as approx- 
imately latitude 50°, into seven climates [see 1x1), 
of which the lower and upper limits are constituted 
by parallels separated one from the other by a dis- 
tance corresponding to a difference in half-an-hour 
in the length of the longest day of the year. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(Cu. Petar) 

LAYLA a1-AKHYALIYYA, Arab poetess of 
the 1st/7th century of the tribe of the "Ukayl (‘Amir 
b. Safga a group) whose nisba came to her from an 
ancestor, Akhyal, or from several of the Akhā’il. 
Literary’ tradition attributes to her an elegy on the 
murder of Uthman and speaks of her as having been 
familiar, late in life, with the caliphs Mu‘iwiya 
and ‘Abd al-Malik, and the redoutable governor al- 
Hadigjadj: it follows that the pinnacle of her career 
should be placed at around 650-60 A.D. She is well- 
known for her romantic saga, of *Udbrite type, con- 
cerning hor relationship with the bandit-warrior 
'awba b. Humayyir, also of the *Ukayl tribe. He 
loved her, and although he was prevented from 
marrying her, he always maintained a chivalrous 
devotion to her. When he was killed in the course 
of one of his raids, Layla mourned him in a number 
of touching elegies, fragments of which are available 
to us from literary sources (as far as is known, they 
were never collected in a diwdn) which show Layli 
resembling a Muslim al-Khansi? (g.v.]. In fact, these 
funereal elegies, like those of the most famous 
poetess of the Dithiliyya, are still imbued with 
purely pagan spirit, lauding the warlike and benefi 
cent virtues of their heroes (for al-Khans’?, her two 
brothers; for Layla, her sweetheart Tawba), without 
any hint of faith or Muslim piety. The genre of the 
rithd? [see marmaya), was henceforth perpetuated 
in an established form in the new milieu of Islam. 
As with the poetess of Sulaym, the sincerity of Layli's 
sorrow and her fidelity tc a long and unrequited love 
come through the conventional faoi of the elegy, 
as in the accounts of her conversations with the 
caliphs. 

Besides these mardihi, there is attributed to 
Layla a poetic exchange in Aid form, fairly coarse 
as is typical of this genre, with the poet al-Nabigha 
al-Dja‘di. This is all that is known of her life (she 
was married to a certain Sawwür b. Awfa al-Kushay- 
ri). On the date and place of her death, there is 
conflicting evidence. According to a highly romantic 
tradition, she died very close to the tomb of Tawba, 
im circumstances which would corroborate certain 
well-known verses of her friend in this respect; 
more plausible perhaps are other traditions which 
put her death in Iran (at Siwa or Rayy), iu the course 
of a journey which she had undertaken in her old age 
through the barid of al-Hadididi, to visit her cousin 
Kutayba b. Muslim [g.v.], who was then campaigning 
in Khurásün. In any case, the date would be in the 
early years of the 8th century A.D. (end of the rst 
century of the Muslim era). Her historical authen- 
ticity is not in any doubt, unlike that of her more 
famous namesake, Laylà of Madjnün. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, Sir, 416-20; 

Hamása of Bubtul, 269-71; Aghänī?, xi, 204-49; 

R. Blachhre, HLA, i, 292; I. Filshtinskiy, Arab- 

sheya literalura v srednie veka, Moscow 1977, 

226-8, (F. Gapereni) 

LAYLA KHANIM (? - 1847), Turkish poetess 
of the first half of the 19th century. Very little is 
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known about her life. Born in Istanbul the daughter 
of the tddi-‘asker Morall-zade Hamid Efendi, she was 
educated by private tutors, particularly by her mater- 
nal uncle ‘Izzet Molla [g.v.], whom she eulogised in an 
elegy. Her short-lived marriage and her gay and un- 
serupulous way of life gave rise to gossip about her 
being a lesbian. Her poems, not particularly original, 
are written in a comparatively simple and unadorned 
style avoiding the articialities and affectation of 
many of ker contemporaries, She excelled in miindidjat 
and merthiyes. Her diwän was printed at Balak 
in r844, with second and third editions made in 
Istanbul in 185r and 1883 respectively, Layla 
Khinlm was a Mewlewt adherent, and is buried in 
the garden of the Galata Mewlew! convent. 
Bibliography: Fatin, Tedkkire, Istanbul 1271, 

363-4; Mehmed Dhihnl, Meshdhir alnis’; M. 

Nadif, Esámi, Istanbul 1308, 271; Ibnülemin M. K. 

lual, Son asır Türk şairleri, v, Istanbul 1938, 

875-9 (with further bibliography); Ibrahim Alaettin 

Gövsa, Türk meşhurları ansiklopedisi, Istanbul n.d. 

[i946], s.v. (Fant tz) 

LAYLA KHANIM (Modem Turkish Leyra Saz 
1850-1936), Turkish poetess and composer. She 
was born in Istanbul, the daughter of Dr. Isma‘ll 
Pasha (1812-71), originally a Greek from Chios, who 
served as imperial surgeon under Mahmüd LI and as 
governor, minister and Palace physician under *Abd 
al-Medjid and “Abd al-‘Aziz. From early childhood, 
Laylà Khinim frequently lived in the imperial harem 
or in close association with it. She was privately 
educated and was matried to a civil servant from 
Crete, Sir Efendi (later Pasha, 1844-95), who 
served as a governor in various parts of the empire. 
Layli Khinfm, who accompanied bim, included 
interesting travel notes in her famous memoirs 
see below), She died in Istanbul on 6 December 1936. 

As a composer, she followed the classical Turkish 
tradition, although the influence of Western music 
which had entered the Ottoman Palace in the mid- 
18008 is noticeable in her works, She is the composer 
of over 200 works to which she wrote the words, 
including some famous and very popular shark 
and marches. 

Her early poems published in the Kiasine-yi 
ewrák in the 1880s are in the diwán tradition. Later, 
she wrote in the manner of the Tangimdt modernists, 
particularly of ‘Abd al-Hakk Hamid. She occasionally 
used syllabic metre and a simple language for her 
türküs. Only a small portion of her compositions and 
poems survived the fire which destroyed her villa in 
Bostingjf near Istanbul (see Mustafa Rona, Yirminci 
yüzyıl Türk musikisi, Istanbul 1970, 25-31, where 
45 of her compositions are given). Her scattered 
poems were collected and edited by her son Yüsuf 
Radi in 1928 as Solmush Ficchler (“Faded flowers"). 
They seldom rise above the average. 

Laylà Khinim’s most important contribution is 
her invaluable memoirs, which mainly cover her 
experiences in the harem. This is a unique first-hand 
report of Palace life from the inside. The memoirs 
describe in great detail everyday life in the Palace, 
its décor and furnishings, and particularly the harem, 
its customs, fashions, ceremonies, special occasions, 
training and life of princes, princesses and slave 
girls, etc., together with character studies and sketch- 
es of interesting types. She began to write her mem- 
‘irs in 1897 and completed them in 1920 at the age 
‘of 70; and she published the first part, on the harem, 
in the daily Wagt (beginning 20 January 1921) and 
the second part, on women's life, in the 19th century, 
in the daily Neri (from 25 April 1921). As Istanbul 
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was under Allied occupation at the time and the 
press under strict control, some passages were omitted 
by the censor. The memoirs were translated by her 
son and published under a pseudonym, that of Mme. 
Adriana Piazzi (Delcambre), Le Harem impérial 
ef les sultanes au XIX* siècle: souvenirs, adaptés 
am français par son fils Youssouf Razi. Préface de 
Claude Farrère, Paris 1925. Both parts of the mem- 
oirs have now been edited in one volume by Sadi 
Borak as Leyla Saz, Harem'in iy&zü, Istanbul 1974. 

Bibliography: given in the text, but see also 

Ibnülemin M. K. İnal, Son asır Türk şairleri, 

Istanbul 1938, 880-5. (Fastin Íz) 

LAYLA O MADJNON (see MADINÜN WA-LAYLA] 

LAYLAT AL-BARĀ?A [see RAMADAN] 

LAYLAT AL-KADR (see RAMADAN) 

AV-LAYIH 8. AU MUZAFFAR, Arab philolo- 
gist and jurisprudent, grandson of the Umayyad 
governor of Khurisin Nasr b. Sayyār al-Kinánl al- 
Laytbi (d. 151/748, 85 years old [¢.v.]). Sometimes he is 
identified as the son of the latter or even as the son 
of an alleged third son of his grandfather, Rafi‘, 
who might be confused with the well-known Rāfi b. 
Layth b. Nagr b. Sayyar [see MARON AL-Rasnto]. 

‘The biographical information about al-Layth 
(or Layth) is meagre. He studied grammar aud lexicog- 
raphy under the versatile scholar and Addi of Küfa, 
Iüsim b. Ma*n (d. 175/791 ?), and was held in high 
repute as a secretary with the Barmakids. It seems 
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al-Khall b. Abmad (d. r75/791? (q.v.]), who was 
not much older than himself, was trustful and close. 
We learn that from traditions, some of which are 
embellished by anecdotes, and we furthermore learn. 
that he revised and completed the Kitab al-‘Ayn 
of al-Khalll, according to some sources after the 
latter's death. Al-Layth may have finished this work 
at the beginning of the eighties of the and century 
AH. (about 800 A.D.) and died soon afterwards, in 
other words, just before the fall of the Barmakids 
in 187/803. Later philologists consider him as the 
actual author—and recent investigations confirm 
this view, especially in regard to the bulk of the 
material—or else they leave this question undecided, 
speaking of the sdhib Kitab al-‘4-yn; whereas others 
attribute the misunderstandings and the mistakes 
which they thought to have discovered in the first 
Arabic dictionary mainly to that revision. (Con- 
cerning the works which have been written before the 
background of such criticism, cf. J. Kraemer, in 
Oriens, vi (1953), 208 1) 

Bibliography: in addition to the works 
mentioned in the article KHALIL B. AHMAD, see 
G. Flügel, Die grammatischen Schulen der Araber, 
Leipzig 1862 (repr. Nendeln 1966), 39-42; E. Briun- 
lich, in Islamica, ii (1926), 69 E., 85 ff.; P. Anastase 
(al-Karmamh), in Isl., xv (1926), 296; S. Wild, Das 
Kitab al-SAin und die arabische Lexikographi 
Wiesbaden 1965, 14, 15; H. Fleisch, Trait de philo- 
logie arabe, Beirut 1961, i, index; Ibn al-Muttazz, 
Tabahát a’-shuSard?, Cairo 1375/1956, 97 f.; Abu 
"-Tayyib al-Lughawi, Maritib al-nahwiyyin, Cairo 
1375/1955, 31; al-Marzubáni, al-Muktabas, Beirut- 
Wiesbaden 1964, 59, 279 f; al-Azhari, Takdhib al- 
lugha (Introduction), in MO, xiv (1920), 27 
Ibn Hazm, Diamharal ansãb al-Arab, Cairo 1382] 
1962, 1831. (cf. D. Müller, Studien zur mittel- 
alterlichen arabischen Falknereiliteratur, Berlin 
1965, 55 £.); YakOt, Udabd?, vi, 222-227; al-Kifti, 
Inbàh al-ruwat Sald anth al-nukát, Cairo 1374/1955, 

i, 42 £.; al-Fledeabadt, al-Bulgha fi la?rikh a?immat. 
al-lugha, Damascus 1392/1972, 194 {.; Suyd({, 


Bughya, 383 (Cairo 1384/1965, ii, 270); al-Suyatt, 
al-Mushir ft *ulüm allugka, Cairo 1378/1958, i, 77. 
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ALLAYTH ». SA'D m. ‘Asp AL-RAUMÁN Al 
Fanwl, Asu 't Härm, traditionist and juris- 
consult, belonging to the class of the great tdbi*ün. 
He was born and died in Egypt (Karkashanda, 
Shafbàn 94/May 7135—Misr, 14 Sha*bàn 175/16 De- 
Cember 79r. At the cemetery in Cairo, may be 
seen the tomb of "EI Imam El Leis”). This "scholar 
of Egypt" (of Persian origin) is ranked unanimously 
among the leading authorities (fukakd? al-amsar) 
on questions of religious knowledge in the early 
years of the Islamic empire, these being: Aba 
Hanifa, Sufyan al-Thawrl and Ibn Abi Layla (Kata), 
Ibn Djurayb (Mecca) Malik and Ibn al-Mádiishün 
(Medina), al-Aw24 (Syria), and finally, al-Layth b. 
Sa'd (Egypt). With his vividly critical attitude to- 
wards the law schools (the Maliki one in particular), 
tho Záhiri Ibn Hazm regards all these individuals 
as the worthy successors of Malik in respect of eru- 
dition, intelligence and moral severity (al-Ihkam 
fi wsl al-abkim, ii, 138). Al-Layth is also held 
in high esteem by the imam al-ShafiT, in whose opin- 
ion the study of tradition rests, essentially, on 
the authority of these three masters Malik, Sufyan 
al-Thawrl and al-Layth b. Sa'd. 

Only fragmentary information is available con- 
cerning the career of al-Layth (cf. the article devoted 
to him in Ta’rik Baghdad, xili, 3-14). His training 
in the discipline of Aadith was both Meccan (with 
Ibn Shihab, Nafi and ‘Ata’ b. Rabb among others) 
and Medinan (Malik). He travelled to Baghdad in 
Shawwal r6r/July 778, where his teaching of hadith 
was an outstanding success and earned him the pat» 
ronage of Harün al-Rashid. His humility is said to 
have prevented him from soliciting honours and ap: 
pointments of state. On returning to Egypt, he 
devoted himself to teaching and alo to the manage: 
ment of what seems to have been a considerable 
fortune, He was credited with an annual income 
of the order of 25,000 dindrs, which he utilised with 
such generosity that he was left with practically 
nothing which could justify the payment of zakdt. Al- 
Layth was, throughout his life, a much-courted and 
honoured man (no doubt because of his fortune), 
According to a man familiar with him over a period 
of twenty years, he was never seen lunching or dining 
unaccompanied by numerous associates. He lived 
in a grand scale and knew how to enjoy his wealth. 
If such a life-style allowed him a certain amount 
of leisure for participation in public life, or for daily 
sessions of hadith, it was hardly compatible with long. 
and exacting periods of work. In addition, the written 
work of al-Layth seems to be less than prolific (see 
Bibl.) in comparison with that of Malik (93-179/711- 
95) who was able, in the rustic setting of Medina, 
to lead a much more productive scholastic life. 

‘The biographers of al-Layth often compare him 
with Malik, with the object of attributing superiority 
in numerous areas to the former. Without doubt, 
subjectivity plays a major part in these judg- 
ments, when dealing with an individual whose special 
‘success and munificence inspired much respect. In the 
doctrinal sphere as such, the personal contribution 
of al-Layth is far from comparable with that of the 
imdm Malik. It is significant in this context that 
classical authors discussed the legitimacy of whether 
al-Layth should be accorded the title of imam, taking 
into account not only his piety and his virtues, but 
also the importance and impact of his doctrine as 
measured on the scale of the umma (Tarikh Baghdad, 
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xiii, 13). The verdict of posterity js negative on 
this point; all that need be quoted here by way of 
a tribute is the opinion recorded by al-Khatlb al- 
Baghdädi (d. 463/1071): “If Malik had not existed, 
the superiority of al-Layth would have been univer- 
sally recognised” (Ta*rikh Baghdad, xiii, 7). Having 
been a pupil of Malik, al-Layth was in a position to 
assert his independence with regard to his eminent 
contemporary, while maintaining a relationship with 
him marked by courtesy and a willingness. for intel- 
lectual co-operation (cf. his Risála ild Malik b. Anas, 
in Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya, [am al-nawakkisin, 
ili, 94-100). If in the sphere of religious law (fikh), 
the influence of al-Layth is decidedly slight, his. 
name nevertheless remains connected with the dis- 
cipline of hadith, where the classical authorities 
unanimously attribute to him a well-proven compe- 
tence and integrity. 

Bibliography: Sergin, GAS, i, 520, no. 7, 
where the work of al-Layth (x. Hadith; 2. Madjlis 
min faw@id al-Laylh; 3. the above-mentioned 
Risála) is to be supplemented by Kitàb masdil 
fi 'Lfith, cited in the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim (199); 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta?rikk Bagkdád, Cairo- 
Baghdld r349/r931, xiii, 3-14 (article no. 6960); 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allāh al-Umart al-Tabrizi, 
Mishkdt al-masdbih, Damascus 1380-z/1961-2, ili, 
745; R.G. Khoury, al-Layth ibn Sa'd (94/713- 
175/791), grand maiire et mécène de l'Égypte, vu à 
travers quelques documents islamiques anciens, in 
Festschrift Nabia Abbott, JNES, xij (1981), 
189-202. (A. MeraD) 
LAZ, a people of South Caucasian stock 

(Iberic, “Georgian”) now dwelling in the southeastern 
corner of the shores of the Black Sea, in the region 
called in Ottoman times Lazistin. 

1. History and geography. The ancient 
history of the Laz is complicated by the uncertainty 
‘which reigns in the ethnical nomenclature of the 
‘Caucasus generally; the same names in the course of 
centuries are applied to different units (or groups). 
The fact that the name Phasis was applied to the 
Rion, to the Corokh (the ancient Akampsis), and 
even to the sources of the Araxes, also creates diffi- 
culties, 

The earliest Greek writers do not mention the Laz 
The name Aatol, Aot is only found after the 
‘Christian era (Pliny, Nat. hist, iv, 4; Periplus of 
Arrian, xi, 2; Ptolemy, v, 9, s). The oldest known. 
‘settlement of the Lazoi is the town of Lazos or “old 
Lazik" which Arrian puts 680 stadia (about 80 miles) 
south of the Sacred Port (Novorossiisk) and 1020 
stadia (roo miles) north of Pityus, i.e. somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Tuapse. Kiessling sees in 
the Lazoi a section of the Kerketai, who in the first 
centuries of the Christian era had to migrate south- 
wards under pressure from the Zygoi (ie. the Cerkes 
[¢-v.]) who call themselves Adlghe (Adzighe); the 
same author regards the Kerketai as a “Georgian 
tribe. The fact is that at the time of Arrian (and 
century A.D.), the Lazoi were already living to the 
south of Sukhum. The order of the peoples living 
along the coast to the east of Trebizond was as 
follows: Colchi (and Sanni); Machelones; Heniochi; 
Zydritae; Lazai (A&€an), subjects of King Malassus, 
who owned the suzerainty of Rome; Apsilae; Abacsi 
[et. aBKwAaz]; Sanigae near Sebastopolis (= Sukhum). 

During the centuries following, the Laz gained so 
much in importance that the whole of the ancient 
Colchis had been renamed Lazica (Anonymous 
Periplus, Fragm. hist. graec, v, 180). According to 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De administrando 


imperio, ch. 53, in the time of Diocletian (284-303), 
the king of the Bosporus, Sauromatus, invaded the 
land of the Lazoi and reached Halys (N. Marr ex- 
plained this last name by the Laz word meaning 
"river"). Among the peoples subject to the Laz, 
Procopius (Bell. Got., iv, 2, 3) mentions the Abasgoi 
and the people of Suania and Skymnia (= Letkbum). 
It is probable that the name Lazica referred to the 
most powerful element and covered a confederation 
of several tribes. The Laz were converted to Christian- 
ity about the beginning of the 6th century. "In the 
desert of Jerusalem" Justinian (327-65) restored a 
Laz temple (Procopius, De aedificiis, v, 9), which 
must have been in existence for some time before 
this. The Laz also sent bishops to their neighbours 
(Procopius, Bell. Got, iv, 2). In Colchis the Laz 
were under the suzerainty of the Roman emperors, 
who gave investiture to their kings, and the latter 
had to guard the western passes of the Caucasus 
against invasions by the nomads from the north. 
On the other hand, the monopolistic tendencies of 
the commerce of Rome provoked discontent among 
the people of Colchis. In 458 King Gobazes sought 
the help of the Sásánid Yazdagird II against the 
Romans. Between 539 and 562 Lazica was the scene 
of the celebrated struggle between Byzantium under 
Justinian and Persia under Khusraw 1 Andshirwén, 

According to Procopius, who accompanied Belisa- 
rius on bis expeditions, the Laz occupied both banks 
ot the Phasis, but their towns (Archaeopolis, Sebasto- 
polis, Pitius, Skanda, Sarapanis, Rhodopolis, Mocho- 


| resis) all lay to the north of the river, while on the 


left bank, which was desert land, the lands of the 
Laz only stretched for a day's march to the south. 
Nearer to Trebizond were the "Roman Pontics”, 
which only means that the inhabitants were direct 
subjects of the Roman emperor and not of the Laz 
kings; from the ethnic point of view, the “Roman 
Tontics" could not have been different from the 
Laz. This strip of shore continued longest to shelter 
the remnants of the Laz. 

In 120, with the aid of troops lent by queen Thamar 
of Georgia, Alexis Comnenus founded the empire of 
Trebizond, the history of which is very closely 
connected with that of the southern Caucasus. 
Nicephoros (v. 7) says that the founder of the dynasty 
had seized “the lands of Colchis and of the Lazes’ 
In 1282 John Comnenus received the title of "Em- 
peror of the East, of Ivoria and of the lands beyond 
the sea". In 1341 the princess Anna Anakhutlu 
ascended the throne with the help of the Laz. The 
lands directly under the authority of the emperors 
of Trebizond seem to have extended as far as Makriali, 
while Gonia was under a local dynasty (cf. the 
Chronicle of Panaretes, under the year 1376). 

In 86s/ri6r the Ottoman Sultan Mehemmed IT 
conquered Trebizond, and as a result the Laz came 
into contact with Islam, which became their religion 
in the form of the Shafil madhhab. The stages of their 
conversion are still unknown. The fact is that, even 
in the central regions of Georgia (Alchaltsilche), 
Islam seems to have gained ground gradually from 
the 13th century onwards (N. Marr, in Bull. of the 
Acad. of St. Petersburg [1917], 415-46, 478-306). 

In 926/1519 Trebizond, with Batum, was made a 
separate eyålet. According to Ewliya Celebi, who went 
through this region in 1050/1640, the five sandjaks of 
the eydlet were: Djanikba(Dianllk = Samsun?), 
‘Trebizond, Güniya (Gonia) and Lower and Upper 
Batum. The modern Lazistan was governed from 
Gonia, for among the Fadi"s of this fortress we find 
Atina, Sumla, Witte/Bite (= Witse) and Arkhawi 
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(Ewliya and the version of the Djihān-nümī in 
Fallmerayer, Original-Frogmente, in Abh, d. Bayer. 
Akad, [1846]). Hädidji Khalifa and Ewliyā Celebi, 
deceived by the similarity in sound of Caucasian 
names (as also was Vivien de St, Martin), proposed 
à. theory of the identity of the name Lezgi and Laz. 
Ewliyā calls Trebizond the “former Lezgi wildyet". 
Wadidit Khalifa, after enumerating the peoples 
of the district of Lezgi as Mingrelians (Megtil), 
Georgians, Abkhaz (Abaza), Cerkes and Laz, adds 
that the latter are those who live nearest to Trebi- 
zond. To the south-east of Trebizond in the Cepni 
mountains he mentions the Turks who “worship as 
their God (ma‘bad) the Shah of Persia (i.e. are extreme 
Shits) and are associated (mushtarit) with the Laz”. 
Hadidit Khalifa and Ewliya do not agree on the 
number of the fiefs of Trebizond; Ewliya only says 
that the valve of the eydlet has depreciated through 
the unruliness of many of its 4x ndhiyes (Djihan- 
nitma, 429; Ewliyā, ii, 81, 83-5). 

‘The first serious blow to the feudal independence 
of the derebey of Lazistin was only struck at the 
beginning of the roth century by the Ottoman Pasha 
of Trebizond; but Koch, who visited the country 
after his expedition, still found most of the hereditary 
dercheys in power, although shorn of some of their 
liberties. He counted fifteen of them: Atina (two), 
Bulep, Artashin, Witse, Kapiste, Arkhawe, Kisse, 
Khopa, Maktia (Makriali), Gonia, Batum, Maradit 
(Maradidi?), Perlewan and Cat. The lands of the 
three latter lay, however, on the Corokh behind the 
mountains separating this valley from the river of 
Latistan in the strict sense. On the other hand, 
among the derebeys of Lazistan was the lord of Ham- 
shin, ie. of the upper valleys of Kalopotamos and 
of Fortuna, inhabited by Muslim Armenians. Ac- 
cording to the Armenian historian Levond, ir. 
Chahnazarion, Paris 1826, 162, the latter with their 
chief Hamam of the Amatuni family had settled in 
the district in the time of Constantine VI (780-97) (the 
old Tambur was given the name Hamshin < Hamam- 
shen, “built by Hamam”). It is evidently this region 
that Clavijo (1403-6), ed. Sreznewski, St. Petersburg 
1861, 363, calls “tierra de Arraquiel". He adds that 
the people, dissatisfied with their king Arraquiel 
(Arakel?), submitted to the Muslim ruler of Ispir. 
The Hamshin are now Muslims, and only those of 
Khopa have not forgotten Armenian. A Hamshin 
lexicon was published by Kipshidze. 

With the institution of the wilayets, the sandjak of 
Lazistàn became part of the wild ye! of Trebizond. Its 
capital was at first Batum but, after the Russian 
occupation of Batum in 1878, the administration of 
the sandjak was transferred to Rize (Rhizaion), 
detached for this purpose from the old central 
sandjak of Trebizond. That part of Lozistin lying 
to the west of the Ottoman- Russian frontier occupied 
a strip of coast too miles long and r$ to zo miles 
broad. The jadis oí the sandjak were: Khopa, 
Atina and Rize, subdivided again into 6 nāhiyes 
(Sámi-Bey, Kamas al-a'ian, v, 3966). Cuinet, La 
Turquie d'Asie, i, 118-21, mentions Of as a fourth 
dad? and gives 8 (7) ndhiyes (Hamshin, Karadere, 
Mapawri, Wakf, Kurd-yi sab‘a, Witse, Arichawi). 
In 1880 there were in the sandjak 364 inhabited 
places with 138,467 inhabitants, of whom 689 were 
Orthodox Greeks and the rest Muslims (Laz, Turki- 
cised Laz,Turks and “Hainshin”). The number of truo 
Laz cannot be more than half the total population. 

The term Laz is used in the west of Turkey to 
designate generally the people of the country round 
the south-east of the Black Sea, but in reality the 


people calling themselves by this name and speaking 
the Laz language now live in the two kada’s, modern 
pes: Khopa (between Kopmush and Gurup) and 
Atina (between Gurup and Kemer). Laz is spoken 
in 64 of the 69 villages of the ada? or ile of Atina. 
To these should be added the very few Laz who 
used to live in Russian territory to the south of 
Batum. These Laz were incorporated in Turkey 
by virtue of the Turco-Soviet treaty of 16 March 1921, 
which moved the Turkish frontier to Sarp (to the 
south of the mouth of the Corokh). Rize and Batum 
are now outside the Laz country proper. 

Due to its remoteness and to its proximity to the 
Russian frontier, Lazistan has only been marginally 
affected by the modernisation of Turkey in recent 
years. Communications are poor, and roads largely 
unmade. The ancient port of Hopa, which is the end 
of the line for passenger and mail steamers from 
Istanbul, has been equipped with a modern harbour 
which includes two massive artificial moles. At Sarp, 
which is only about ro miles from the important 
Soviet port of Batum, there is a flourishing tea 
factory surrounded by the highly-productive planta- 
tions of this bush, 

The Laz have traditionally been regarded as very 
conservative in their Islamic religion, and the old 
Turkish shadow theatre (Karagöz (q.v.]) and popular 
theatre (Orta oyunu [g..]) often portrayed the Laz 
as slow-witted rustics; a Turkish proverb stated that 
“a Muslim does not eat Laz jelly", Lazlar fermonu 
müsülman yemez onu (termoni < Greek Bépnoc). In 
fact, despite a long-established reputation for brig- 
andage and for smuggling goods across the Turco- 
Russian frontier, the modern Laz are highly intelli- 
gent. They are skilled tillers of the soil, and were in 
the past often to be found in the towns of eastern 
Turkey as gardiners. Today they are to be found in 
towns all over Turkey in their traditional calling of 
bakers and pastrycooks; before the First World 
War many Laz went to Russia to work as bakers, 
and often returned with Russian wives who became 
converts to Islam. They are shrewd and enterprising 
businessmen, and have secured a large portion of 
the real estate market in Istanbul. When modern 
educational opportunities are available to them, 
they readily respond to this stimulus. They are also 
excellent sailors, and form a large proportion of the 
crews of many Turkish vessels. 

2. Language. The Laz language is closely 
connected with Mingrelian (which is a sister language 
of Georgian), but N. V. Marr found in it sufficient 
peculiarities to consider it a Mingrelian language 
rather than a dialect. In the Lazo-Mingrelian group 
he believed that he could find resemblances to the 
more Indo-European elements in old Armenian 
(Grabar). There are two Laz languages, eastern, 
and western with smaller subdivisions (the language 
of the Ckhala). Laz is very full of Turkish words. 
It has no written literature, but there are local poets 
(Rashid Hilmi, Pebliwan-ogblu, etc.). The Laz are 
forgetting their own language, which is being re- 
placed by the Turkish patois of Trebizond (cf. Pisarev 
in Zapiski VOIRAO [r901], xiii, 173-201), in which 
the harmony of the vowels is much neglected (cf. a 
specimen in Marr, Teksti i raziskaniya, St. Peters- 
burg, vii, 55). 

The Georgians call the Laz Can, but the Laz do 
not know this name. "Čan" is evidently the original 
of the Greek name Sannci/Tzannoi, and it survives 
in the official name of the sendjak of Samsun (Dianik). 
From the historical point of view, the separation of 
the Lazand C*an seems to have taken place, in spite 
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of the close relationship between the two of them. 
In the time of Arrian, the Sannoi were the immediate 
neighbours of Trebizond, In an obscure passage in 
this author (cf. the perplexed commentary of C. 
Müller, in Geogr. graeci minores, ad Arriani Perip!. 
8), he places on the river of the frontier between the 
Colchians (Laz?) and the Ouewwuxr (7). Koch men- 
tions the interesting fact that the people of Of speak: 
à "language of their own", and according to Marr, 
the people of Khoshnishin (near Atina) speak an 
incomprehensible language. Procopius places the 
“Sannoi who are now called the Tzannoi” on the 
area adjoining the mountains separating Corokh 
from the sca (the Parayadres range, the name of 
which survives in the modern Parkhar/Balkhar). 
Marr's researches showed that the Can (Tzannoi) had 
at first occupied a larger area, including the basin 
of the Corokh and its tributaries on the right bank, 


from which they were temporarily displaced by the | 


Armenians and finally by the Georgians (K‘art‘li). 
The chronicles of Trebizond continue to distinguish 
the Laz from the Tzianids (Çtavíðeç). The latter in 
alliance with the Muslims attacked the possessions of 
Trebizond in 1348, and in 1377 were punished by the 
Emperor. At this period the Tzianids must have been 
in the southwest of Trebizond (besides, the sandjak of 
Diantk is to the west of this port). Thus the Georgian 
application of the name C'an to the Laz may be ex- 
plained by the confusion of the two tribes one of whom 
(the true C'an living to the south and west of the 
Laz) was ultimately thrust to the west of Trebizond. 
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LAZARUS, the name in the Gospels of (1) the 
poor man who finds compensation in Abraham's 
bosom for the misery of this world (Luke, xvi, 19-31); 
and (2) the dead man whom Jesus raises to life 
(John, xi). The Kur'àn mentions neither the one nor 
the other, but among the miracles with which it 
credits Jesus is included the raising from the dead 
(IIT, 43/49). Muslim legend with its fondness for the 
miracle of resurrection is fond of telling of the dead 
‘whom Jesus revives, but rarely mentions Lazarus. Al- 
Tabarl in his Ta?rtkh talks of these miracles in general. 
According to him, Ham b. Nüh is revived by Jesus 
(i, 157). AI-Kisa"T only mentions Sim son of Nab 
amongst those restored to life by Jesus. Al-Tha*labl 
relates, closely following St. John's Gospel: "al- 
‘Azir died, his sister sent to inform Jesus, Jesus came. 
three (in the Gospel, four) days after his death, went 
with his sister to the tomb in the rock and caused al- 
"Kir to arise; children were born to him". In Ibn. 
al-Athir the resurrected man is called "Air 
«l of Elatzar was taken for the article, as in al-Vasa 
(Elisha) and Alexander (al-Iskandar) or in Azar, the 
father of Abraham in tbe Kurüm, whose name 
Fraenkel derives from Eliezer. In Ibn al-Athir we 
find Mustim legend endeavouring to increase the 
miracle; Jesus raises not only ‘Azir (Lazarus) but 
also his wife (children are born to them), and Sám 
(son of Nab), the prophet ‘Uzayr and Yahya b. 
Zakariyya (John the Baptist). 

Bibliography: Tabari, 187, 731, 739; Ibu 
al-Athir, i, 122, 123; Tba‘labl, Kisas al-anbiya, 
Cairo 1325/1907, ii, 307. On the name Elfazar, 
Eliezer, ‘Azar, sec S, Fraenkel, in ZDMG, lvi (1902) 
71-3; J. Horovitz, ix Hebrew Union College Annual, 
ii (1925), 157, r61; idem, Koranische Untersu- 
chungen, Berlin 1926, 12, 85,86. (B. Herter) 
LEBANON (see LUBNAN) 

LEBARAN, the name generally used in Indo- 
nesia for the ‘Id al-Fitr [s], originally means 
"end" or "close", in this case specifically the end 
of the fast (Indonesian puasa). Combining it with the 
Javanese word gardhég ("procession"), people in Java 
also use the term garébég puasa, the court festival 
at the ead of the fast. Ignoring the original meaning 
of the word Ičbaran, the expression baran haji is 
sometimes used for the ‘Id al-Adha [ga], the “major 
festival’ according to Islamic law. 

Just as in other Islamic countries, the festival 


| atter the month of fasting is also celebrated in Indo- 
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nesia as the greatest festival of the year. The way of 
celebrating it does not differ greatly from other coun: 
tries (see ‘Ip and ‘Ip AL-FITR). An exception must 
be made for the principalities of Central Java, where 
this festival has a special character becanse of its 
connection with the court and the influence of ele- 
ments from pre-Islamic Hindu culture. For a des- 
cription of the background and meaning of the cere- 
monials and practices surrounding the garébég puasa 
in Yogyakarta, the reader is referred to the literature 
mentioned below. 

As a result of Islamic reformnisin, as well as the 
independence of Indonesia (with the Ministry of Re- 
ligious Affairs trying to influence religious develop- 
ments), Muslims have been encouraged to participate 
in Islamic observances in conformity with Islamic 
law, whereas ceremonials and practices such as those 
connected with the garébégs in Yogyakarta are rele- 
gated to the sphere of custom and folklore, 

Bibliography: Besides the passages on 

Libaran in the books by Juynboll and Snouck 

Hurgonje mentioned in the bibliography to ‘to, 

mention must be made of two monographs on the 

festivals in Yogyakarta, namely J. Groueman, 

De sarèbèg’s te Ngajozydkarid, The Hague 1895, 

and R. Soedjono Tirtckoesoemo, De Garebegs in 

het Sultanaat Jozjakaria, Jogjakartà 1931. 

(B. J. Botawp) 

LEFF, an Arabic term used in the Berber-speaking 
regions of central and southern. Morocco (a different 


term is used in a similar way in Berberophone regions | 


of northern Morocco, and the term sof/ appears to be 
s equivalent in Kabylia) to denote a kind of politi- 
cal alliance or party. 

The term ot the notion acquires its importance, 
however, from its prominence in the literature on 
the social and political organisation of the Berbers, 
notably in the work of R. Montagne, who extended it 
to the totality of North African, and eventually 
also to Middle Eastern societies, including even urban 
and minority ones; thus he later claimed to find 
similar institutions amongst urban Jewish commuui- 
ties in Morocco, and also in Arabia. 

In Montagne's hands, the word in effect became 
a technical term of political analysis, though with 
the definite suggestion that the theory formulated 
by means of the /e/f (Diff in Berber) or by an equiva- 
lent was already present in the minds of, and above 
all put in practice by, the indigenous users of that 
word. According to this theory, and to the associated 
explication of the indigenous significance of the 
term, leffs were alliances with the following prop- 
erties. They were very stable over generations. 
‘The units which entered into them were themselves 
communities, whether genealogically or territorially 
defined. They were binary; in a given region there 
‘would b» two and only two such Iffs. They were in- 
voked, like military alliances, when violent conflict. 
occurred: members of the same leff were expected to. 
give support to each other, when any one of them be- 
came involved in conflict with opponents from the 
other leff. These alliances were hereditary, and tran- 
sitive, in the sense that mombership of the same 
lff by A and B, and by B and C, implied that A and 
C were likewise of the same alliance, Finally, these 
fuf were supposed to be arranged in a kind of chess- 
board pattern on the map; a community (say a village 
or valley) would belong to an alliance other than 
that of its immediate neighbours but the same as 
that of its neighbours-but-one. 

The significance of the notion of lff arises above 
all from the great importance of the theory based 


on it. The problem which this theory attempts to 
solve is that of the nature of the maintenance of 
order in areas in which central government is absent 
or ineffective, notably in the bd es-siba, the dissi- 
dent regions of pre-colonial Morocco (see MAKBZEN], 
though also in other similar areas. The ff theory 
maintains that the crucial institution for furthering 
the maintenance of order in such conditions was, pre- 
cisely, the balanced opposition of two moieties, de- 
ployed chequerwise over the countryside. This theory 
has a certain affinity to that of "'segmentary oppo- 
sition" as developed by E. Evans-Pritchard (and 
foreshadowed by E. Durkheim, partly on the basis 
of Algerian material), but differs from it in various 
important respects. Segmentation, as understood by 
Evans-Pritchard, was not necessarily binary, but it 
was of its essence that it operated at a number of 
levels of size: the “opposition” of “balanced” seg- 
ments operated simultaneously between, say, intra- 
village lineages, entire villages, and clusters of 
villages grouped as “clans”, etc. Conflict at one level 
did not preclude co-operation at another. By contrast, 
the leffs of Montagne were, in any one region, ar 
ulated at one level of size only. In Montagne's 
hands, the theory was combined with another impor- 
tant thesis: that this balance-of-moleties mechanisin 
occasionally broke down, and was replaced by 
ephemeral tyrannies such as those of the "great 
caids” of the Moroccan South, but that these tem- 
porary crystalisations of personal power in turn 
gave way to a re-establishment of the original 
system, in a kind of cyclical pattern. 

The theory of the lejfs has been subjected to 
various criticisms, both empirical and theoretical. 
Subsequent researchers have not always found them 
‘even in areas where Montagne claimed they were most 
at home (c.g. J. Berque), or have doubted whether 
they in fact contribute to the maintenance of peace 
(e.g. A. Adam); or they have pointed out that the 
problem posed, that of orderin-anarchy, is only 
solved by the theory for those units which are of 
the size at which these leagues are articulated, where- 
as in fact the problem also arises at all other levels 
of size at which conflict is liable to occur (and 
at those other levels, the theory offers no solution). 
There is also reason to suppose that in regions where 
groups were less stable, and territorial units less 
‘well-defined than in the Western High Atlas and 
Anti-Atlas which inspired Montagne, les were more 
fuid and opportunistic than his work would suggest, 
Nevertheless, his work, which is heavily centred on 
the notion of Jeff, remains one of the high points 
of the political sociology of North Africa. 
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LEFKOSHA, Grk. Leukosia, the town of Nic- 
osia in Cyprus [see uerus]. 

The town was under joint Arab-Byzantine rule 
from 688 A.D. to 965 when Nicephorus Phocas seized 
it (R. J. H. Jenkins, Cyprus between Byzantium and 
Islam, A.D. 688-965, in Studies presented to D. M. 
Robinson ..., St. Louis 1953, ii, 1006-14). The 
Venetians occupied it in 1489, the Ottomans in 1571, 
the British in 1878, annexing it in 1914. The town 
was sacked by Mamlük forces of Sultan Barsbay in 
1426. The Ottomans captured the town after a fifty- 
day siege in 1570, after much suffering on both sides 
and thousands of casualties. There is a good account 
of this conquest in Türk silahl; kurretleri tarihi. 
abris. seferi (1570-1571), T. C. Genelkurmay Harp 
Tarihi Başkanlığı Resmi Yayınları. Seri no. 2, 
Ankara 1971. 

Western visitors to Lefkosha during the Ottoman. 
period report the town as being severely underpopu- 
lated and devoid of evidence of its former wealth 
and luxury. They attributed that plight to the 
tyranny and extortions of Ottoman officials whom the 
Porte would not or could not control, to plague, 
virulent fevers, and hordes of locusts, and to the 
fatalism and lethargy of Muslim and eastern Chris- 
tians, Few knew that the town had reached the peak 
of its wealth and population late in the Lusignan 
period. Never under the Venetians or the Ottomans 
did it regain that fame and splendour, though both 
made sporadic efforts to revitalise and repopulate it. 

By 1211 the Lusignan capital had become a first- 
class town. W. von Oldenburg said “It has inhabit 
ants without number, all very rich, whose houses in 
their interior adornment and paintings closely 
resemble the houses of Antioch" (C. D. Cobham, 
Excerpta Cypria, 14). By the end of the 13th century 
the town had fallen behind Maghósha [¢.v.] or Fama- 
gusta im wealth and trade, although the simple 
‘Westphalian priest Ludolf (1350) saw Lefkosha as 
“another great city... in a fine open plain with an 
excellent climate”, where lived the king, bishops and 
prelates, princes and nobles, barons and knights 
who in Cyprus “are the richest in the world” (Cob- 
ham, 20; Archives de lOriemt Latin, ii, 336. Cf. 
Jacobus de Verona [1335] in Cobham, 17; Revue de 
l'Orient Latin, iii [1895], 176 f.). The pilgrim Martoni 
(1394) judged the town larger than Aversa, with 
many gardens and orchards, some six acres in size 
(Cobham, 26; ROL, iii [z895], 634). 

In 1435 the astute Pero Tafur attested that Lef- 
kósha again surpassed Maghósha: "This is the 
greatest and most healthy city of the kingdom where 
the kings and all the lords of the realm always live" 
(Cobham, 3r; Andanças é Viajes. .., Pt. 1, 67, in 
Coleccion de Libros Espanoles raros o curiosos, vi 
Madrid 1874). LefkOsha had become the trading 
emporium of the eastern Mediterranean; the Domini- 
can monk Felix Faber (1483) admired the 
city . .. surrounded by fertile and pleasant 
Here are merchants from every part of the world, 
Christians and infidels. There are stores, great and 
precious, for the aromatic herbs of the East are 
brought here raw, and are prepared by the per- 
furmer's art” (Cobham, 41f.; Evagatorium in Terrae 
Sanctas, ed. C. D. Hassler, in Bibliothek des Literari- 
schen Vereins in Stuttgart, iv [1849], 230). 

The Venetian patrician Fra Francesco Suriano 
(1484) saw the town, “twice as large as Perugia", 
with palaces, houses, and churches, destroyed by a 
disastrous earthquake of 1480 (Cobham, 48; Il 
Trattato di Terra Santa, ed. P. G. Golubovich, Milan 
1900, 219 n.), but by then it had passed its economic 


and demographie peak; to Peter Mésenge (1507) only 
a quarter of the town appeared occupied (C. Enlatt, 
L'art gothique, ii, 523). 

Savorgman (1562) found empty tracts and dusty 
disordered streets with no good houses (Sir George 
Hill, A history of Cyprus, iii, 811, 844 f£, Bs £). 
However, the nobles had not given up their preroga- 
tives, as the pilgrim Fureri (1566) perceived: in 
that town, “of some size and beauty”, lived the 
French nobles who “'... keep their vassals, who are 
called Parici, in the state of slaves... The nobles 
are greatly given to amusements, especially hunting 
and hawking . . . [with] solemn games and banquets 
with great cost and splendour” (Cobham, 78-9; 
C. Fürer von Haimendort, iu Cobham, 78-9; Reis- 
Beschreibung, Nuremburg 1646, 302). 

The Lusignans had fortified their capital expertly. 
Early in the 13th century, walls 4, 7 or 9 miles in 
circuit were built high to resist attacks in the style 
Of Crusader warfare. In 1367, to resist the heavy 
pounding of Ottoman cannon, the Venetians had 
large sections of the walls dismantled and rebuilt 
them thicker and lower, with a circumference of only 
three miles, yet apparently still large enough to 
accommodate the existing population. A deep moat 
was excavated around the circular walls; all structures 
outside the new walls were methodically levelled, 
the rubble being used as fill for the new walls. 
Writing in 1572 just after the Turkish conquest, the 
priest Etienne de Lusignan celebrated a town he 
remembered with 250 to 300 churches, 80 of which 
had been destroyed completely when two-thirds of 
the town was levelled, "In this city lived all the no- 
bility of Cyprus, Barons, Knights and Feudatories, 
nearly all of whom died in this affair fie. its fall), 
with townsfolk to the number of twenty thousand: all 
men devoted to the service of God most High, and of 
their sovereign. The remnant of the souls ... were 
all made slaves." (Cobham, rzo-r; Description, 32, 
262). 

Local agriculture and commerce, as well as local 
and international trade, boosted the economy of the 
town. In good times it produced a marketable surplus 
of cotton, wool, and silk, which were sold raw or 
Processed or manufactured into a variety of cloths. 
As long as Cyprus remained close to the terminals of 
the silk and spice trades as the easternmost outpost of 
the western Christian world in the Mediterranean, 
Lefkdsha would remain a centre of trade. Never 
theless, the town could not escape the changes in the 
international socio-economic order which saw the 
Mediterrancan world gradually lose its commercial 
and cultural pre-eminence to northwestern Europe, 

Forcacchi (1576) reported that great quantities 
of camlet and cotton cloth were made in that “very 
pleasantly and beautifully situated" town. “health: 
fully and pleasantly” supplied with running water. 
The camlets were good and the "cotton wolles" “the 
best of the Orient", according to Sandys (róro) 
(Cobham, 164-5; L'isole..., Venice 1572, 221; 
Padua 1620. Cobham, 208; A relation of a journey, 
London 1615, 220). 

Pococke (1738), a careful observer of Cyprus, found 
the trade of Leikósha still substantial: "There 
is a great manufacture of cotton stuffs, particularly 
of very fine dimities, and also half sattins of a 
very coarse sort: they have here the best water in 
Cyprus. . .", Cottons were sold to Holland, England, 
Venice and Livorno and "a great quantity of yellow, 
red, and black Turkey leather" to Istanbul (Cobham, 
260, 268-9; Pinkerton, ed., 4 general collection of 

+ voyages, London 18tt, x, 582-3). According to 
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Mariti, the covered market (bedestén), the former 
church of St. George next to Aya Sofya, was the 
gathering place of the chief Turkish, Greek and 
‘Armenian merchants, of whom the last were the 
richest. At large bazaars and Kids local villagers 
as well as townspeople sold the cotton that they had 
spun; dyeing skins and stamping cloth were other 
major industries (Travels in the Island of Cyprus, 
tr. C. D. Cobham, 42-5). W. M. Leake (1800) was 
completely negative: “The flat roofs, trellised win- 
dows, and light balconies of the better order of 
houses, situated as they are in the midst of gardens 
of oranges and lemons, give together with the 
fortifications, a respectable and picturesque appear- 
ance... at a little distance, but, upon entering it, 
the narrow dirty streets, and miserabie habitations 
of the lower classes, make a very different impression 
upon the traveller; and the sickly countenances of 
the inhabitants sufficiently show the unhealthiness 
of the climate”; but W. Turner (1815) reported that 
every house had a well-cultivated garden with fig, 
olive, mulberry, orange, lemon and pomegranate 
trees; all the houses were of mud and the streets, 
though clean, were unpaved (Cobham, 339, 436-7). 

Since the Lusignan period, Aya Sofya, as cathedral 
and mosque, had been the centre of the city, with 
the main bazaars adjacent. In the roth century the 
entire road from Tahta Kale and Baf gate to Baghosha 
gate was lined with merchants’ booths; the Friday 
bazaar of women has existed at least since then. 
In the 1870s there were 25 quarters inside the walls, 
14 Muslim, 7 Greek Orthodox, 1 Armenian, t Lai 
and 2 mixed (Bazar and Phaneromene) (Jeffery, 
Cyprus monuments, 32-3, with map). 

LefkSsha, located near the centre of the island, 
lies on the Pediyas, the longest and largest seasonal 
“river” in Cyprus, only 12 miles from the perennial 
springs of Deghirmenlik, the largest on the island, 
from where water is easily brought by aqueduct. The 
immediate hinterland is fertile grainland; 
lages produced grain adequate for the town's needs 
except when drought or, more frequently, hordes of 
locusts appeared. The Lusignan rulers built summer 
palaces in the northern mountains for relief from 
the intense summer heat; many Latin nobles took 
refuge in the Trodos mountains, just as the British 
colonial government did later. Spring and fall are 
Jong and pleasant, while winter is short and mild. 
Lefkósha was by no means free of the malaria and 
plague which long decimated the island's population, 
but those diseases were less severe there than along 
the marshy littoral. Stochove (1631) said the town. 
had the best air in Cyprus, although Turner (1815) 
Observed that even there "fevers" occurred constant- 
ly in the summer (Cobham, 216, 430, 436). According 
to J. Bramsen (1814), the fever season was June to 
October (Letters of a Prussian traveller. ., London 
1818, 304). 

In 1571 Lefkósba, with a Addi of the third class, 
was made the capital of a large beslerbegilik which 
included all of Cyprus and the Anatolian sandjaks 
of ‘Al@iyye, Itel, Silifke, Tarsüs, and Sis on the 
south side of the Taurus. Originally, Tarabulus al- 
‘Sham was included too. Despite several changes in 
administrative organisation which greatly reduced 
the importance of the province, Lefkósha always 
remained the administrative centre. Foreign consuls 
lived at Larnaka or its port Tuzla, where they served 
foreign merchants at a comfortable distance from 
the pasha, 

A study of the Lefkósha judicial records (sidiill) 
surviving from the period 1580-1640 reveals some 


urban activities, Lists of official prices (markh) in- 
dicate a busy market in comestibles, The rich and 
varied agricultural produce of Cyprus found its way 
to the bazaars of Lefkósha, including yoghurt, cheese, 
meats, grapes and other fruits, and olives. Cotton 
cloth and raw cotton were the leading goods in com- 
mercial transactions, but wool and woollen cloth 
were important too. Lending and credit were an in- 
tegral part of the town's economic life, both for 
Muslims and for the dhimmis (Le. Greek Orthodox). 
In intercommunal credit, the Muslims were dispropor- 
tionately the lenders. Interest was openly charged 
(tard-i hasan, or kard-i sher‘), although bankruptey 
(las) seems to have been uncommon. Muslims and 
dhimmis interacted frequently. They worked in the 
same quarters, bought and sold land and even houses 
from one another, and made business partnerships. 
About one-third of the judicial cases involved 
dhivumis, and 20% of the cases were intercommunal. 
Conversion to Islam was very common, probably in- 
creasing in frequency between 1580 and 1690 but then 
falling off considerably; there is no evidence of 
wholesale conversion. Converts had to declare their 
conversion publicly in court. Besides the Greek Or- 
thodox majority, a handful of Armenian Gregorians 
and of Maronites had churches, and there was a very 
small community of Jews. Women used the court very 
frequently (almost a quarter of all cases), where 
their property, inheritance, and domestic’ claims 
were apparently handled like those of men. More than 
20% of the property mentioned belonged to women. 

Although Lefk5sha has been the residence of the 
autocephalous archbishops of Cyprus since the 
Lusignan period, the office has never been associated 
with a particular town. Ottoman rule relieved the 
Orthodox clergy from their long subordination to the 
Latin hierarchy (cf. R. Janin, art. Chypre, in Diction- 
naire d'histoire et de géographie ecclésiastiques, xii, 
791-819; J. Hackett, A history of the Orthodox Church 
of Cyprus, London 1901. 

Most estimates of the town's population between 
1Si0 and 1560 range between 15,000 and 20,000 
people (Hill, ti, 875). Visitors to Lefkosha during the 
Ottoman period often remarked about the population. 
of the town. According to A. M. Graziani, 20,000 
people were put to death in eight days of plundering 
when the town fell to the Ottomans; Poreacchi 
reported that all the people were "cut to pieces" and 
Sandys wrote of "'an incredible slaughter" (Cobham, 
170, 207). Dandini, who visited there in summer 1596 
and spring 1597, estimated that the large, woll- 
built town had at least 30,000 inhabitants, of whom 
Only 4,000 or 5000 were Turks (Cobham, 182), 
J. Cotovicus (1597-5) reported the town full of ruins, 
Sandys (1610) “defaced by the Turks"; for the latter, 
the town, once equal in beauty to the chief towns 
of Italy, is now balf-destroyed (Cobham, 195, 207). 
In 1683 de Bruyn observed that the population was 
almost half-Greek (Cobham, 239; Reisen van Cornelis 
de Bruyn, Delit 1698, 371). Cyprianos gives a fairly 
official estimate of 755 Christian families for 1777 
(Cobham, 366). In r806 “AIi Bey estimated the town’s 
population at less than 1,000 Turkish and 1,000 
Greek families, although Lefkosha could easily hold 
100,000 people within its walls (Cobham 393; 
Voyages, Paris 1814, ii, 82 ff.). J. M. Kinneir (1814) 
reported on the authority of the archbishop 2,000 
Muslim families, 1,000 Greek Orthodox families, 
4o Armenian, and rz Maronite (Cobham, 417; 
Journey, London 1818, 190 ff). An estimate of 
12,000, including 8,000 Turks, 3,700 Greek Orthodox 
and 50 Armenians was attributed to the governor 
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Tal'at Efendi in 1841 (L, Lacroix, L'Univers. Histoire 
et description des tous les peuples. fles de la Grèce, 
Paris 1853, 88). A census just before the island was 
handed over to the British in 1878 reportedly found 
10,879 people, of whom 5,628 (52%) were Muslims 
(Correspondence respecting the Island of Cyprus. 
No. 3. Sir G. Wolseley to Marquess of Salisbury, 1879). 

A census held in the third year of British rule 
(4 April 1881) showed the population of Lefkésha at 
11,513, of whom $,653 were Greek Orthodox (49%), 
5,397 Muslims (47%), 181 Roman Catholics, 78 Maro- 
nites, 88 Armenian Gregorians, 94 Church of England 
and Protestants, and 22 Jews. Although the popula- 
tion of the town had increased 9% to 12,515 in 1891, 
the’number of Muslims declined slightly to 5,35, 43% 
of the population (Cyprus Gazette, 16 October 1891). 
A census of 190r shows a population of 14,752, a 
28% increase over 1881, The Muslims numbered 
6,013, up only 11% in two decades, while the Greck 
Orthodox had increased 41% to 8,739 (Cyprus Gazette, 
26 April r901; 30 August 1901). Almost 40% of the 
population of the six leading towns lived in Lefkósha. 
The town contained only 6% of the population of 
the island, although 12% of the Muslims lived there. 

Initially, British policy in Cyprus was to pre- 
serve the existing Ottoman political, social and 
economic systems, except in a few specific areas of 
public health; extensive official English translations 
of recent Ottoman wakfiyyes and cadastral records 
were prepared. In 1893, £ 662 of the £ t,s1oin munici- 
pal revenues from Lefkósha were from slaughter 
house fees, £351 from market tolls and rents, and 
E245 from weighing and measuring taxes. The muni- 
"ipality established in 1884 even had a "censor of 
markets". Awhéf still provided the water supply: 
300 measures from the Arab Abmet and 170 measures 
from the Siliktar aqueduct were sold annually, while 
another roo measures were donated to mosques, chur- 
ches and schools (Cyprus Blue Book, 4 January 1895. 
Soe also Statute laws of Cyprus, 1878-1923, 633-41, 
“Nicosia water supply”). Eleven Muslim schools, sup- 
ported by aickaf, mosque funds and grants from the 
Porte, had 574 students in 1889-90 and 633 students 
in 1892-3, about 23% of them girls (Cyprus Blue 
Book, year 1889-90). Cotton and silk remained the 
major industries. Nearly every village in the dis- 
trict had cotton looms, and many houses in the larger 
villages had hand looms for manufacturing cotton 
and silk stuffs. In 1889 the town also had a tannery, 
3 tobacco factories, 3 steam-powered flour and cotton 
mills, calico printers, copper, silver, and gold- 
smiths, and s distilleries (Cyprus Blue Book, 1889-90, 
1892-3). The proposed railway between Lefkósha 
and Larnaka was never attempted, but in 1906 a rail- 
way connected Lefkdsha and the new harbour of 
Maghósha. 

In 1946, 10,330 of the 34,485 inhabitants were 
Mulsims, including 9,314 of 24,967 within the walls 
and 1,036 of 9,518 outside them, Besides 20,768 
Greek Orthodox, there were 2,252 Armenians, 160 
Maronites and 30 Jews; each of the 24 quarters was 
mixed, 

Monuments. The Venetians levelled much of 
the Lusignan town in rebuilding the walls. Although 
the town walls are essentially the creation of the 
Venetians, the Ottomans repaired them extensively 
in the 15708. Virtually all the monumental buildings 
date from the brilliant Lusignan period; neither 
the Venetians nor the Ottomans added religious 
or other public buildings, for many already stood 
empty after the population began to decline (these 
are discussed with illustrations by C. Enlart, 67-187, 


and pls. 1-12). Cf. G. Jeffery, Description, 18-100, and 
Cyprus monuments. No. 7. Historical and architectural 
buildings. The mosques of Nicosia, Nicosia 1935; 
F. Cuhadaroglu and F. Oğuz, Turkish historical 
monuments in Cyprus, in Rölðve ve Restorasyon 
Dergisi, ii (1975), 1-76; Oktay Aslanapa, Kibris’da 
türk cserleri; Cevdet Çağdaş, Kıbrısta fürk devri 
eserleri, Lefkoşa 1965. The finest Ottoman con- 
structions are the Mawlaw! take inside Girne gate 
(pre-r600), the Büyük Khan (pre-r600), and the 
small Arab Abmed Pasha mosque. Many aspects of 
the Ottoman town are preserved within the walls of 
the Turkish quarter: narrow streets, overhanging 
balconies, stone-walled houses and gardens, and 
bazaars. A very few stone-cut houses, or their foun- 
dations, survive from the Venetian period, as do 
several fine houses from the Ottoman period. Sadly, 
there is little appreciation of this cultural heritage, 
and they are gradually being eliminated, 

Until this century, the town has beon confined 
within the walls. The main buildings of the Ottoman 
period, like the Büyük Khan and the so-called 
Kumirdjflar Khan, date from early in the Ottoman 
occupation. Occupance of the town has been a con- 
servative one, with few changes in the main centres 
and a preservation of old quarter names and loca- 
tions from earliest times. 
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LEGACY [see wIniru] 

LEGEND [see nXAYA, KIŞAŞ AL-ANBIVÀ), K1554] 

LEGISLATION (see tasin!) 

LEH (ù or 4J), the ancient Ottoman Turkish 
term for the Poles and Poland (from Lech, 
Polish tribal name later extended to comprise all 
the nation, with the original nasal ¢ ousted by ¢, as 
in Byz. Aeyot "the Poles" and Aeyia "Poland". 
In Turkish, Poland was also called Leh wildyeti 
(memleketi), the Poles Lehlsi and the Polish language 
léhdje. From the rzth/1Bth century, the Turks also 
called the country Lehistán (Pers. Lahistdn, from 
which is derived Pers. ahl-i Lahisian "Poles" and 
zabāni Lakisi he Polish language"). In the 
hitherto unpublished Crimean Tatar documents from 
the late roth/r6th century, the word for Poland is 
‘Lakh (the Ukrainian-Russian form of the Polish 
Lech) or i-Labh (EY and pol; Archiwum Glowne 
Akt Dawynch, Warsaw, Arch. Koronne, Dz. tatarski, 
kartony 60, 65). The term Kórál, which is attested in 
the same sources (JL, S or Jy 5; from the Ukr.-Rus. 
korol "king"), means “the kingdom Poland, in- 
cluding her southeastern provinces, i.e. Ruthenia and 
the Ukraine (dy 3 Korol as it occurs in Ewliya 
Celebi, Seyähat-näme, vi, 366, 368 et passim, wherever 
the lands, the Ruthenians-Ukrainians and the 
language are mentioned). (On Kérdl, see also E 
Schütz, Eine armenische Chronik von Kaffa aus der 
ersten Hälfte des 17. Jahrhunderts, in AOrH, xxix 
[1975], 164-5; this term is not so clear there as in the 
said documents.) The mediaeval Islamic authors 
called Poland by names derived from Lat. Polonia: 
Ar. Buliniya (T. Lewicki, Polska i Araje sqsiednie 
w swietle "Ksiggi Rogera" geografa arabskiego z XII 
w. al-Idrisiego, i, Cracow t945, 125 and 1); Pers. 
Polóniya (M. D'Ohsson, Les peuples du Caucase ow 
voyage d' Abou el-Cassim, Paris 1828, 269). The latter 
name was equally used by the Ottoman author 
Remmal Khódja (d. 975/1467-8) im his Ta'rikh-i 
Sahib Girey khám (A. Muchliáski, Zdanie sprawy o 
Tatarach litewskich ..., Vilna 1858, 9). Since the 
13th[19th century, the terms Polonya (Ital. Polonia), 
Polonyait and Polonya dili are in use in Turkey. In 
modern Arabic, Poland is called Bülanda, Bulandé 
(Eng. Poland) and Bslümiyà (Ital. Polonia), the 
Poles Buin? and Polish ai-lugha al-biilandiyya (al- 
 bülándiyya, al-bülüntyya]. 

Poland was known to Islamic peoples from the 
account written by Ibrahim b. Vasküb (if not 
earlier) about the Slavonic lands (354/965-6), which, 
however, contained no reference to the name of the 
country, mentioning only the Polish ruler M. 
(from Pol Mieszko). Poland has been long since 
connected with Islamic countries by animated trade 
relations, the numerous early Islamic coins found 


now on her territory bearing an undeniable witness 
to the fact, 

With regard to political relations between the 
Polish-Lithuanian monarchy and the world of Islam, 
they appear to have been established first with 
the break-up of the Golden Horde and the khānates 
which arose fiom their downfall (see BATUPIDS). 
After a period of peaceful and friendly contacts with 
the Crimean khan Hádidil Girey I and his successor 
Nir Dewlet, the long years under Mengli Girey I were 
a period of unrest and strife. The khán vacillated 
between support for Poland-Lithuania and for 
Muscovy, which challenged the Jagellons in disputes 
‘over the regions of western Russia, Bélocussia and 
the Ukraine, Poland-Lithuania emerged success- 
fully from this period, but it was under an obligation 
to the khanate to pay specified sums in return 
for military aid against Muscovy (see K. Pulaski, 
Stosunki  Mendli Girejem chanem Tatarów perehopi- 
kich. 1459-2575, Warsaw 1881; L. Kolankowski, 
Problem Krymu w dsiejach jagielloñskich, in Kwartał- 
nik Historyeeny, xlix [1953], 279-300). But the Tatar 
attacks into the Polish region were endless, Invasions 
by the Tatar Cossacks (Tatar Pazablarl, bizim kazaklar 
of the Crimean sources) drew revenge from the 
Zapororhians (Ozi/Osi hazaklari). The Crimea, 
which since 1475 had been a vassal state of the Porte, 
was often used in the political battles of the Porte 
against the Poles; the Tatars took part in Turkish 
invasions of Poland in 1498, 1521-4, 1620, etc. In 
1628 khan Mehmed Girey III and kalgha Shahin 
Girey Sultin took an oath of allegiance to Poland 
for her help in their struggle against the Porte and 
bhān Djänibek Girey. The next year, however, 
Poland's striving to gain sway over the Crimea 
finally failed. The refusal of king Wladyslaw IV io 
give the "presents" to the Crimea because of the 
Tatar violations of the peace led Islam Girey IIT 
into an alliance with the Zaporozhians and to tbe 
Crimean-Tatar-Ukrainian united war against Poland, 
1648-54 (Halzy Mehmed Senai z Krymu, Historia 
chana Islam Gereja III, ed. Z. Abrahamowicz, 
Warsaw 1971). The treaty between B. Chmielnicki 
and Moscow in 1654 made the Tatars change their 
standpoint radically. With renewed Tatar support 
for Poland in her war in the Ukraine, Mebmed Girey 
IV was to undertake diplomatic intervention in 
Denmark in her favour after the Swedish invasion 
into Poland in 1653 (J. Matuz, Krimtatarisohe Ur- 
kunden im Reicksarcàiv zu Kopenhagen . . , Freibug 
1976), and in 1656 his troops fought successfully 
in Poland against the Swedes. Pursuing them, the 
Tatars advanced as far as Eastern Prussia. These 
events are the historical roots of the "journey" 
narrated by Ewliyà Čelebi, op. ci., vi, 364-78, to 
Denmark, Sweden, eto, with 40,000 Crimean 
Tatars after the Turkish conquest of Ujtar-Neuhäusel 
(Nové Zámky, in Slovakia) in 1663; there, he must 
have met some of the Tatar expedition against the 
‘Swedes fighting in Poland (see Ksiega podróży 
Ewliji Czelebiego, Wybór, Warsaw 1073, 193-208, 
423-7—a collective work by several authors, fore- 
word by J. Reychman, translation of the relevant 
text and commentary by Z. Abrahamowicz). The 
‘Tatars took a part in the Turkish war against Poland 
in 1672, sometimes acting as mediators between 
Poland and Turkey. The plans oí King John III 
Sobieski for a Polish-Russian war against the Crimea 
and for a joint division of the khànate proved im- 
practicable. The danger presented by the Tsarist 
empire to Poland and the Crimea in the r2th/x8th 
century reconciled the two countries once again. 
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Witold (ca, 1352-430), Archduke of Lithuania, 
who played a prominent part in the domestic struggle 
which was going on within the Horde, then under- 
going a process of disintegration, on his return in 1397 
from an expedition to the banks of the Don brought. 
a large number of Tatar familles and settled them 
in his land. This gave rise to a strong Tatar colonisa- 
tion in Lithuania, since 1385 united with Poland, 
and on Polish territory as well [see LIPKA]. 

The diplomatic ties between Poland and the 
Ottoman Empire extend back to 1410. When King 
Ladislas TII of Poland (I of Hungary) disregarded 
the warnings of his Polish advisers, the tragedy of 
the Battle of Varna (r444) ensued; it was to be a 
terrible event for Poland to remember, and a pointer 
to her future association with the Turks. By this 
time, she was no longer disposed to engage in elab- 
orate plans for a papal-imperial attack on Islam; she 
was at peace with the Turks and had a good defence 
against the territorial ambitions of the hostile 
Hapsburgs. After the Turkish attack on Kaffa [sce 
Kere) and the khánate of the Crimea (1473) and the 
Turko-Tatar conquest of the Black Sea ports of 
Kilia and Akkerman (r484), which were so vital 
to Poland, a ceasefire was arranged between King 
Casimir IV Jagello and Sultàa Bayezid II (22 March 
1489). The Moldavian campaign of King John Albect 
(1497) and the subsequent Turko-Tatar attacks 
on Poland (1498) had shown that there was a military 
‘equilibrium between the two powers, and peace was 
again restored between them in 1499. Following 
the armistice of 1525 and that of 1528, Sileyman 
the Magnificent made in January 1533 a life-long 
peace treaty and alliance with King Sigismund 1 
and his son Sigismund Augustus who, ia 1529, was 
crowned as his father's successor. This treaty, which 
Sigismund Augustus had renewed in 1553 with the 
old sultan, in z564 with Sultan Selim as the heir 
to the throne, and in 1568 had renewed with the 
Padighab Selim 11, was the basis of relations between. 
Poland and Turkey in the roth/r6th century. 
During this period, these relations were on the whole 
favourable, but not without certain difficulties 
(C. Backvis, La difficile coexistence pacifique entre 
Polonais et Tures au XVI* siècle, in Mélanges d'is- 
lamologie dédiés à la mémoire de A. Abel, ii, Brussels 
1975, 13-51). Poland did not concur with the in- 
sinuations made by Süleymän and his Ruthenian 
wife Khurrem Sultān (q.0.] against the Hapsburgs, 
and in 1569 Sigismund Augustus also rejected the 
Turkish plan for a Polish-Turkish alliance against 
Moscow. During the first two elections of kings 
after the death of the last Jagellon king, the Porte 
intervented vigorously to prevent the choice of a 
Hapsburg. Moreover, Süleymán already appeared 
to be favourably disposed to Poland when he beard 
the false news of the death of both Polish kings in 
1535 (Z. Abrahamowicz, Katalog dokumentów 
tureckich, Warsaw 1959, ne. 39; K. Beydili, Die 
polnischen Konigswahlen urd Interregnen von 1572 
und 1576 im Lichte osmanischer Archivalien, Munich 
1975). The Polish-Turkish War of 1620 (Poland was 
defeated at Cecora) and 1621 (the victory for Poland 
at Chocim [see KHorIw) was not only caused by 
Poland's attempt to force the Ottomans out of 
Moldavia but also by the strife stirred up by the 
‘excesses of tho Tatars and Zaporozhians (R. Majewski, 
Ccoa. Rok 1620, Warsaw 1970), It ended with the 
peace of 1623. The self-willed assault on Kamieniec 
undertaken in 1633 by Abüza Mehmed Pasha [see 
KpAza] did not lead to a deterioration of mutual 
relations, However, the borderland skirmishes 


steadily grew in number. This even led King Ladislas 
TV to construe, beginning from 1645, plans for joint 
Polish and Venetian attack against Turkey, with 
the support of the Zaporozhians (W. Czermak, 
Plany wojny tureckiej Wladyslawa IV, Cracow 1895). 
These plans did not come to be fulfilled, as Ladislas 
IV died in 1648, and the war of the Cossacks and 
Tatars against Poland broke out the same year. 
The Porte very much valued Poland's role in main- 
taining the balance of power in their struggle against 
the Hapsburgs, and in 1648, when Poland was 
defeated in the war with Islam Girey III and the 
Zaporozhians, it intervened on Poland’s side, thus 
provoking the anger of the Tatars (Abrahamowicz, 
Katalog ..., nos. 339-41; Senai, op. cit. fol. 25-26). 
In view of her agreements with Poiand, the Porte 
was also rather reluctant to adopt the plan suggested 
by B. Chmielnicki of placing the Ukraine under the 
Sultan's patronage, even though this plan seemed 
to promise the liberation of Turkish lands from the 
threat of Cossack attacks. The theory of an alliance of 
the Porte with the Hetman in 1648 (O. Pritsak, Das 
erste türhisch-ukrainische Bündnis (1645), in Oriens, vi 
[1953 cannot be supported, considering the care- 
fully-guarded attitude of the Turks towards him in 
1651 (J. Rypka, Weitere Beiträge zur Korrespondenz 
der Hohen Pforte mit Bohdan Chmet'nyéhyj, in 410, 
ii, and Abrahamowicz, Katalog ..., no. 344). Even 
when in 1065/1655 Sultan Mebmed IV had taken the 
Cossacks formally under his patronage, he hastened 
to declare to King John Casimir that he nevertheless 
wished to maintain his good relations with Poland 
(A. N. Kurat and K. V. Zetterstéen, Türkische Ur- 
kunden, Leipzig 1938, no. 1). In the years that 
followed, the period of the “Flood”, Turkey lent 
Poland also considerable support against the threat 
to her by Carl X Gustavus of Sweden (1656) and 
George II Rákoczi (1657). 

The balance of power was first destroyed by the 
Grand Vizier Kóprülüzàde Fadil Ahmed Pasha [see 
XGPROÜLO ri] when, in 1669, he granted the Cossack 
Hetman P. Doroszenko, who since 1666 was in 
revolt against Poland, the supreme authority of the 
Pidishah; as a result, the Grand Vizier directly 
attacked Poland in 1672. The splendour of his 
success included the capture of Podolia, compelling 
Poland to pay tribute, etc. But this faded quickly 
with the defeat of the Turks at Chocim in 1673 
(J. Sobieski was still only Royal Chief Hetman) 
and then again at Zórawno in 1676 (Sobieski was 
then King; the attack was repelled, the tribute im- 
posed in 1672 was repealed and it was never paid 
by Poland). 

The Porte was now involved in a difficult war with 
Russia over the Ukraine, The successor of the Grand 
Vizier, Merzifonlu Kara Mustafa Pasha [gr], 
adopted an inflexible attitude to his next treaty 
with Poland (1678), and an additional threat to 
Poland came from the south in consequence of his 
1682 alliance with E. Thököly. He had occasion to 
deplore his rash step when, at the battle for the relief 
of Vienna on r2 September 1683 and in the subse- 
quent war in Hungary, the Polish king “was the 
first one to drive his horse against the Muslims and 
then to draw his sword” and “caused so much harm 
that it was he who gave the greatest help and support 
[for the Emperor Leopold I] and had many Muslims 
taken prisoner" (Djebedji Hasan Esiri, and eyewitness 
of the events of 1683, in TOE M, iii, 1016; in general, 
see Z. Wojcik, King John JLI of Poland and the 
Turkish aspect of his foreign policy, in Belleten, xliv, 
no. 176 [1980]). The fruits of the victory of John 
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LIL, the commander-in-chief of the allied Christian 
armies in this battle, fell to Anstria alone, and the 
territory taken from Poland in 1672 was only restored 
by the Porte in 1699. 

The turning point in tbe relations between the 
two neighbours was the Treaty of Carlowitz [see 
xARLOVÉA). Poland, who had once been so proud of 
her epithet antemurale christianitatis—against Is- 
lam-—was now, in the face of the common threat of 
Russia, drawing nearer to Turkey, particularly after 
the partitioning of the country by Catherine 1I with 
the help of Austria and Prussia (W. Konopceyaski, 
Polska a Turcja. 1683-1792, Warsaw 1956). A mani- 
festation of the Turkish sympathies towards the 
Polesin this time can be found in the Sefaret-ndme-yi 
Fransa by Mehmed Emin Web!d Pasha, the Porte's 
envoy to Napoleon I in 1807. Turkey never recognised 
the division of Poland, but offered Polish patriots 
continuing protection after the failure of their 
national uprising in 1837, and they supported Polish 
efforts to attack the empire of the Tsar from the 
south, The greatest Polish poet, A. Mickiewicz, 
had gone to Constantinople to organise the Polish 
Legion, and he died there in 1855. Countless Polish 
refugees performed all kinds of work there to further 
the modernisation and europeanisation of the country 
and of Ottoman society and the army. K. Borzeeki- 
Mustafa Djelil al-Din Pasha was the first to rouse a 
spirit of national identity within the Ottomans (B. 
Lewis, The emergence of modern Turkey, Oxtord 196r, 
28, 330). S. Chlebowski, court painter to Sultan “Abd 
al-‘Azie, painted a series of scenes from Ottoman 
history for the new Dolmabaghte Palace (A. Lewak, 
Drieje emigracji polskiej w Turcji (1831-1878), 
Warsaw 1935). Polish specialists and advisers even 
penetrated the intimate society of Kemal Pasha 
Atatürk. This resulted in friendly relations between 
the new Poland and the Turkish republic from its 
inception. In spite of its complicated political 
situation, Turkey gave Poland vital help during 
the Second World War. After the war, both countries 
developed their co-operation in economic and 
cultural fields. An active link between the two 
is Polonezkoyü, founded in 1835 by Prince Adam 
J. Czartoryski, aud thereatter called Adampol in 
Polish. It is a colony of Polish immigrants on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorous near Istarbul, who 
still maintain their national character, 

Venetian-Persian attempts to win over Poland 
to the idea of an anti-Turkish coalition in 1474 and 
1475 faded under the careful direction of King Ca: 
mit IV (J. Dlugosz, Historiae Polonicae libri XII, v, 
Cracow 1878, 6or, 603, 626), Sigismund ILI Vasa 
(536-1632) also remained deaf to similar suggestions 
from Shah ‘Abbas I; the dispute with Sweden and 
later with Muscovy was more important to him. The 
first delegation from the Shah led by Sir Anthony 
Sherley had not been, incidentally, allowed by the 
‘Tsar Boris Godunov to enter Poland because of his 
hostile attitude to the king. Afterwards, in r601, 
Sefer Muratowicz, an Armenian merchant from 
Warsaw, travelled to Kashin to buy carpets for the 
king (T. Mańkowski, Wyprawa po kobierce do Persji 
w roku 1601, in RO, xviii [1951)). In doing so, he 
came into personal contact with ‘Abbas I (see his 
travel narrative in A. Walaszek (ed.,), Tray relacje 
z polskich podrózy na Wschód muzulmasiski w pier- 
wssej poowie XVII wieku, Cracow 1980, 35-47), and 
then other Polish envoys travelled to Persia, though 
sometimes for the purpose of trade. Serious plans for 
an anti-Turkish alliance with Persia were cherished 
by the Polish Kings Ladislas IV and John III, but 
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proved impossible (St. Chowaniec, Z dziejow polityki 
Jana HI na Bliskim Wschodzie, in Kwartalnik His- 
loryesny, xi [1926], In the rithjı7th century the 
kings of Poland supported the Catholic Mission to 
Iran, vainly hoping to convert her to Christianity, 
In the :3th/19th century, Poles also came to Persia, 
some as refugees from the army of the Tsar in Cen- 
tral Asia and some as political agents from Paris 
t owork among them, and some came as merchants 
and industrialists from the Russian-occupied regions 
of Poland. Friendly alli ances between Poland and 
Persia after 1918 won the help of the Shah, Muham- 
mad Rida, who favourably received numerous Polish 
military and civilian personnel in Persia during 
the Second World War. This also led to active 
agreements between the two states after the war. 

Tn May 1551 a legation from Bukhara was staying 
in Cracow. The business discussed there probably 
included the provision of experts in the production 
oi gunpowder and also artillery advisers for these 
Sunni allies of the Ottoman Empire which was 
peacefully co-existing with Poland. This was a 
difficult time for Poland, because the king was 
mourning the death of his beloved wife. The fact 
that there is no mention of any later similar delega- 
tion suggests that there was no favourable out. 
come for this mission (AGAD, AK, Rachunki 
poselskie, and information obtained from Professor 
B. Baranowski; the documents referring to this 
episode were partly destroyed in Warsaw during 
the last war). 

At the beginning of the zrth/r7th century, there 
was Polish intervention in Moscow concerniug the 
impostor Dmitri, and on this occasion a temporary 
rapprochement between the Poles and the Küsimov 
{g.c.) Tatars took place. During the r3th/z9th century, 
there was contact between those Poles who bad been 
deprived of their state and the Islamic peoples of the 
Russian Empire; on the one hand, there were 
scientists and technologists, etc., employed by the 
Russians, and on the other hand the political out- 
casts, victims of Tsarist administration, Polish 
patriots from Paris had contacts, through Con- 
stantinople, with the anti-Tsarist insurgents in 
Daghistin under the leadership of Shamil (L. Widers- 
zal, Sprawy kaukashie w polityce europejskiej w latach 
4831-1864, Warsaw 1934). 

Polish relations with Arabic countries had begun 
with pilgrimages to the Holy Land. In r645 King 
Wiadyslaw IV made an endeavour to reach an agree- 
ment with Morocco. The reply by Sultin Mubammad 
TI, extant in an Italian translation only, the unique 
piece of evidence for these contacts, is too scanty a 
record io establish their purport. In any case, 
Poland's attempts, if there had been any, to gain 
Moroccan support in the struggle against Turkey, 
proved fruitless (B. Baranowski, Próby nawiązania 
stosunków polsko-marohariskich w polowie XVII 
wieku, in RO, xvii [1953], 212-19). It was not until 
the r3th/roth century that the contacts with the 
Arab nations grew closer. After 1918, those contacts 
had attained the status of diplomatic ties which 
again, after the Second World War, developed into 
a lively co-operation in economic, technical and cul- 
tural spheres with different states of that region. 

Under the strong influence of Islamic culture, 
Poland was shown to be a borderland between the 
Christian West and the Islamic East. This was partic- 
ularly evident in material culture, for the products 
of these Islamic craftsmen (Turkish, Persian and to 
some extent Crimean Tatar) reached Poland either by 
trade or as the spoils of war. They shed an oriental 
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influence on Polish national costume, domestic furni- 
ture, the conduct of war, and arms and equipment. 
‘These artifacts spread beyond Poland to other 
countries (eg. Persian carpets were known in the 
West os "tapis polonais"), and they were later 
imitated in Poland (T. Mańkowski, Sztuka islamu w 
Polsce w XVII i XVIII wieku, Cracow 1935; idem, 
Le lapis persan dit cracovien-parisien de la cathédrale 
de Cracovie, in RO, xvi [1953]). This attracted a 
number of Oriental words and terms into Polish 
(A Zajączkowski, Studia orientalistyesne + dziejów 
slownickwa polskiego, Wroclaw 1953). Polish museums 
contain authentic art treasures from Islamic 
countries, especially weapons, Ottoman standards 
and tents. There are Persian carpets bearing the 
Polish eagle which S. Muratowicz brought from 
Kishan for the Royal Castle in Warsaw in 1602 and 
which are now in the Residenzznuseum, Munich. The 
activities of the art-loving Stanislav Augustus, the 
Jast Polish king (1765-95), of many Polish magnates in 
‘the 18th century as well as various Polish emigrants 
‘to the East in the 19th century, led to the formation 
of rich collections of Islamic art in Poland. 

Moreover, Poland was not averse to the intellectual 
culture of the Islamic East. The most important 
‘work in this connection is the transiation by Samuel 
‘Otwinowski of the Gulisian by Sad in the mid-r7th 
century [following an Ottoman version; it appeared 
in print only in 1879). The 18th and 19th centuries, 
‘the Romantic Period, brought new oriental influences 
to bear on Polish literature, These traditions are 
maintained by modern Polish orientalists of the 
post-war period, who translate into Polish the 
literature and historiography of the Islamic world. 

The travel descriptions by many a Pole journeying 
to the Islamic East of the roth/ióth century have 
contributed much to the knowledge of that world ip 
Europe (A. Broniovius, J. Laski, Michalo Litvanus, 
A. Taranowski, M. Radziwill). Similarly, the 
career of Fr. Mesgnien-Meninski as an Ottoman 
scholar in part stemmed from his stay in Poland 
where, for some years, he was engaged as court- 
interpreter. 
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LEMNOS [sce Lint) 

LEO AFRICANUS, the name by which the 
author of the Descrittione dell’ Africa is 
generally known, who was in fact originally 
called al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Wazzin al-Zay yatl 
(or al-Fasi). He was born in Granada between 894 
and go1/r489 and 1495 into a family which had to 
emigrate to Morocco after that city's fall [soe 
GHARNATA], and was brought up in Bas, where he 
received à good education and very soon entered 
the service of the administration there. Whilst 
still a student, he was employed for two years in 
the mental hospital, which he describes in detail 
(Description, tr. Epaulard, i, 188 [see pimAnisrAw. 
ii]. He then accompanied to Timbuctu one of his 
uncles, who bad been sent there as an ambassador 
(Deser., i, 136), travelled across Morocco on various 
diplomatic and commercial missions on behalf of the 
sultan of Fis, Muhammad al-Durtukáll [see watr- 
sins}, and already displayed a precocious intellectual 
curiosity by collecting, in the course of his travel 
funerary inscriptions, of which he made a collection 
(Descr., i, 231). He later returned to Timbuctu, and 
from there, crossed by the land route to Egypt, 
whence he returned home by sea. In 921/r515 he 
undertook a last mission, which took him to the East, 
via Debdd, Tlemcen, Algiers, Bougie, Masila, Tunis 
(where he gathered information on economie and 
social life there, see R. Brunschvig, Hafsides, p. xxxv) 
and Tripolitania. From Cairo, where he found himself. 
in 1517, he travelled up to Aswan, made the Pil- | 
grimage to Mecca, and even claimed to have gone to | 
Constantinople. During his voyage homewards by | 
sea, he was captured at Djarba by Sicilian corsairs, 
who took him to Naples and then Rome, where they 
presented him to Pope Leo X, Giovanni de’ Medici. 
By the end of the year, the Pope had persuaded him 
to become a Christian; he baptised him on 6 January 


1520 and gave him his own name, Johannis Leo de | 
Medicis (the latter rendered his name in Arabic as | 
Yubanna al-Asad al-Gharnát; the editor of the | 


Deserittione calls him Giovanni Leone Africano, and 
current usage generally refers to him by the second 
of these Christian names). 

Apart from the autobiographical details which 
can be gleaned from the Description, we know little 
of his life; all that is known is that, before 1550, 
he went to Tunis, and probably spent the last years 
of his life in his ancestral faith. 

Daring his stay in Italy, he learnt Italiaa, taught 
Arabic at Bologna and, in addition to his Description. 
of Africa, conccived the further plan of describing 
similarly the part of Asia which he claimed to have 
ted, and also Europe (see Descr, ii, 537-8). He 
certainly put together in 930/1524, for the physician 
Jacob ben Simon, an Arabic-Hebrew-Latin vocabu- 
lary, of which the Arabic part is preserved in the 
rial (no. 598; see H. Derenbourg, Cat. des 
ianuscrits arabes de l'Escurial, Paris 1884, i, 410). 
He also left behind a treatise on prosody (see A. 
Codazzi, J} tratiato del’ arte metrica di Giovanni 
Leone Africano, in Studi orientalistici in onore de 
Giorgo Levi Della Vida, Rome 1956, i, 180-98), and 
there ís attributed to him a biographical work com- 
pleted in 1527 and translated into Latin under the 
title Libellus de viris quibusdam illustribus apud 
Arabes (ed. J. H. Hottinger, 1664, and then by J. A. 
Fabricius, 1817), Nevertheless, his main fame rests 
on his Deserittione dell'Africa, completed on 10 
March 1526; written in poor Italian on the basis of 
notes in Arabic, it was edited and published by 
G. D. Ramusio, in Navigationi e viaggi, Venice 1530, 
i, 11302. (and several later editions). It was traas- 
lated, as early as 1556, into French by Temporal 
(ed. Scheer, Paris 1896-8) and into Latin by Flo- 
vian(us), as J. Leonis Africani de totius Africae 
descriptione (Antwerp 1556). On this latter translation. 
were based an English version by John Pory (Historie 
of Africa, 600; ed. Browne, London 1896), a Dutch 
one by Leers and a German one by Lorsbach. The 
original ms. of the Descrittione was rediseovered in 
1931 and placed in the National Library at Rome 
(no. 953) ; it was to have been edited by Sra. A. Codaz- 
2i, put publication of this hardly seems worthwhile 
now that A. Epaulard has been able to compare 
it with the Ramusio edition and has brought to 
the textus receptus some improvements and correc- 
tions, utilised in his French translation, Deserip- 
tion de l'Afrique, Paris 1956, which has been edited 
by H. Lhote, with a copious commentary by A, 
Epaulard, Th. Monod, H, Lhote and R. Mauny, 
It has been possible to identify the majority of the 
place-names, deformed in the Italian text, and the 
notes, which are generally accurate, throw useful 
light on the work's information. 

The Description contains nine sections: (1) generali- 
ties about Africa; (2) south-western Morocco (in 
particular, Marrakesh, with errors—see G. Deverdun, 
Marrakech, Rabat 1959, p. xiv and index); (3) the 
kingdom of Fas (a very extended treatment, one 
more accurate and confident); (4) the kingdom of 
Tlemcen ; (5) Bougie and Tunis; (6) southern Morocco, 
and the southern parts of Algeria and Tunisia, follow- 
ed by Libya; (7) the land of the blacks; (8) Egypt; 
and (9) the rivers, animals, plants and minerals 
of Africa, This work remained for centuries a major 
source on the Islamic world, and is still cited by 
historians and geographers of Africa, Although it 
is not free from errors—certainly exusable if one 
takes into account the conditions in which it was. 
put together—it provides first-hand items of in- 
formation on the situation at the beginning of the 
roth/r6th century in the lands visited, on the ethnog- 
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raphy and the institutions of their various inhabi- 

tants, and in particular, on political, economie and 

social life in North Africa. 
Bibliography: Widmenstad, 


Evangelia syriaca, 


1555, preface; Casiri, Bibliotheca arabico-hispana, | 


Madrid 1770, í, 172 ff.; L. Massignon, Le Maroc 
dans les premières années du XVI® siecle, tableau 
géographique d'après Léon i Africain, Algiers 1906, 
4-11, 32-69; A. Codazzi, in Enciclopedia iteliana 
di scienze, leere ed arti, Rome 1933, xx, 899; 
A. Mieli, La science arabe, Apps. I, Paris 1938; 
J- Dresch, Léon l'Africain. Vers 1495-1550, in 
Les explorateurs céldbres, Paris 1947, 100-1; tr. 
Épaulard, introd. (En.) 
LEON [see L1v0x] 

LEPANTO [seo AvsAs,xarrT] 

LEPROSY (seo pIUDEAM, in Suppl.] 

LERIDA [see LARIDA] 

LESH (Ottoman (jJ, from the Albanian, Italian 
Alessio, a minor port, military stronghold 
and administrative ceatre in northern Albania, 
30 km. to the south of Shkodér/Scutari, which was 
part of the Ottoman empire between 1478 aud 1912. 

Lesh, the classical Lissus, is one of the oldest 
urban centres of the country. It is built on the banks 
of the river Drin not far from its estuary, and is 
overlooked by two isolated bills, each carrying 
the ruins of ancient fortifications. This setting 
largely determined the history and the function 
of Lesh; it was a military strongpoint in periods of 
danger and a harbour in more peaceful times. During 
antiquity, both hilltops and the lower town on the 
river were surrounded by an enormous wall, parts of 
which still survive. This large city was destroyed 
during the invasions of the Barbarians (592 A.D.), 
and never recovered again. Anna Comnena mentions 
Lissus in her Aleriade as a strong Byzantine fortress 
and as fairly wellinhabited. In the 13th century, 
‘Lesh was included in the Serbian state, together with 
Shkodér. During the dismemberment of the Serbia 
empire, after the mid-4th century, Lesh became a 
part of the minor Albanian principality of Dukagin, 
but its lord ceded Lesh to the Republic of Venice 
in 1393. The citadel on the lower of the two hills 
(the old Acropolis on the higher hill had been left 
in ruins since classical times) was in in the 
Venetian period. The Signoria decided only to re- 
build the walls of the lower town on the river, waich 
was done between r404 and 1430. An enormous con- 
flagration destroyed most of the settlement in 1440. 
In 1451 the new city wall was ready, partly paid for 
by Venice, partly by the local inhabitants. 

In 1468 the famous rebel against the Ottomans 
and national hero of the Albanians, George Kastriotes 
Skanderbeg, died in Lesh and was buried in the 
Gothie cathedral of St. Nicolas in the lower town, 
an event described in detail by the chronicler Marin 
Barletius. Ten years later, during Sultan Mehemmed 
Fatib's campaign against Shkodér (known to the 
Ottomans as Iskenderiyye), Legh was captured and 
incorporated in the Ottoman realm. Before they tied 
with wives, children and property to the ships that 
were waiting in the river, the ishabitants of Lesh set 
fire to the city. The conquest is related by Tursun 
Beg in his Ta'rikh- Abu '-Falh and by Sad al- 
Din in his Tädi al-tawarékh. 

It was long before the ruined town recovered. 
At first, Lesh seems to have been included in the 
Sandiak of Elbasan, but later (after 1485 and perhaps 
after the Venetian interlude) it was added to that 
of Iskenderyye. In sor, during Báyezid I's short 
war with Venice, Lesh was taken by Venetian 


forces, who kept it for a short period, When they 
retreated, they had the town walls destroyed. The 
Ottomans recaptured a totally wrecked town. They 
decided to rebuild the citadel on the hill, a site 
which offered better chances for defence than the 
place along the river. The work was finished in 928/ 
1522, as is attested by a monumental Ottoman in- 
seription—now preserved in the Lesh Historical 
Museum—which mentions the name of Sultin 
Suleyman, the date in numbers and in the form of a 
chronogram, and the name of the architect as Derwigh 
‘Mehmed, the son of Skura. The latter must have been 
a member of the well-known Albanian noble family 
of that name. 

In the first half of the x6th century, Lesh remained 
a small place. The Ldjmil defter no. 367 of 1530-6, 
preserved in the Bagbakauhk Argivi in Istanbul, 
mentions it as a village in the liud? of Iskenderiyye, 
having 144 households. The Mufagsal defter T.K. 63 
of the lied? of Dukagin, preserved in the Tapu ve 
Kadastro Gen. Müd. in Ankara (fols. 52-6b), from 
‘999/1590-1 (dated by internal evidence), mentions 
Legh as an urban settlement (varos) in the sandjak 
cf Dukagin. The latter was set up in the thirties 
or forties of the r6th century and had Peć (Ipek) 
as its chef-lieu, although the sandjak-begi resided 
sometimes in Lesh. Western sources mention in 
1553 a figure of 8o houses of Turks in the castle on 
the hill (which is called “Castel Nova"). The lower 
town (il-Borgo) is described as a predominantly 
Christian place. The latter developed slowly into a 
centre of trade. 

In the thirties of the 16th century, a strong im- 
petus to this function of the town was given by 
the Ottoman governor of Shkodër (later also ia 
‘Thessaloniki and Prizren), Kukli Mehmed Beg of 
Prizren. At his expense, the caravan road through the 
mountains from Lesh to Prizren in the interior was 
safeguarded by a chain of caravanserais. Two of them 
were built in Lesh itself, together with so shops, 
which were part of the wakf property of Kubli Beg’s 
foundations in Prizren and its surroundings. 

The Mufassal defter T,K. 63 mentions that a 
part of the inhabitants of Lesh were “outside the 
‘old register”, which means that they had moved in 
from elsewhere. They gained their living as workers 
in the harbour and liad the Filuri status as concerned 
taxes and paid only a lump sum of 52 aMes yearly. 
‘The register mentions 141 Christian households of 
them and six of Muslims, all living in the newly- 
founded suburb of "'Iehula" (Ishull Leghé) which was 
formerly a mezrata, 

Ta or around 1580, the old cathedral of St. Nicolas 
wes confiscated by the Ottomans and turned into 
a mosque, this being reported in the visitation 
report of the bishop of Bar (Antivari) Marino Bizzi 
in 1610. In 1614 the open town is said to have num- 
dered goo Turkish (read: Muslim) households. 
HádidiY Khalifa mentions Lesh as a part of the sandjak 
of Dukagfa and situated near the district of Zadrima, 
whose inhabitants were rebellious Albanians, Ewliyà 
Celebi visited Lesh in 1072/r661-2 on his way to 
Shkodër, At that time, Lesh was a voyzodelik in the 
sandjak of Dukagia and the seat of the provincial ad- 
ministration of the area. In the castle, built on a 
steep rock, was a garrison under command of a dis- 
dar and only a few houses of civilians, An Ottoman 
budget of the year 1079/1669-70 has 126 men as 
garrison tor the "Castle of Lesh in the livi? of Duka- 
gin”. The 17th century Lesh cannot have been very 
prosperous. Ewliya mentions that its houses were 
rather poor. The church-mosque was deserted in the 
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thirties or forties of the century, and left in ruins 
for more than a hundred years. 

In the last decades of the 18th century, Sultin 
Solim IIT concerned himself for the reconstruction 
of the building. At that time, it received the form 
it stil bad in our time (1978). The Armenian geog- 
rapher Inciciyan describes Legh in the last decades 
of the 18th century as a place with a thousand 
houses, 

During the administrative reforms of the ryth 
century (1862), the old sandjat of Dukagln was 
dissolved and added to the wildyet of Shkodër, Ths 
Kániss al-a‘lém, v, 3991, describes it towards the 
end of the last century as a Kad in the above- 
mentioned wildyet, witb 5,300 inhabitants, 80 shops 
and four mosques. The Iskkodra vilyeti sálndmesi of 
i316f182-5, mentions Lesh as being the chef-lieu 
of a Rad? with 32 villages with a total of 5,510 
(male) inhabitants, of whom 1,500 were Muslims and 
4,000 (Roman Catholic) Christians. The district con- 
tained 3t churches, and eight mosques but had only 
three schools, two for Muslims and one for Christians. 

In the seventies of the 2oth century, Lesh was 
still a minor town. Its centre was modernised, 
the old cathedral of St. Nicolas—Mosque of Sultan 
Selim III, was restored. In the spring of 1978, the 
tomb of the legendary Skanderbeg was discovered 
by Albanian archeologists, as being situated in the 
middie of the old church, just as Barletius wrote, 
Shortly afterwards, the town and the church suffered 
badly during an earthquake. What remained of the 
church was consolidated into a huge, concrote- 
built memorial to Skanderbeg. The remains of the 
castle of Sultiin Süleyman still overlook the little 
town. 

Bibliography: For the pre-Ottoman history 
and topography of Lesh, sec for example Milan 
von Sufflay, Städie und Burgen Albaniens, haupt- 
sächlich im Mittelalter, Denkschriften no. 63 der 
Akad. der Wiss, Vienna r924; C. Praschniker 
and A. Schober, Archdologische Forschungen in 
Albanien und Montenegro, Vienna 1919; Th. Ippen, 
Durch Zadrima nach Alessio, in Zur Kunde der 
Balkanhalbinsel, ed. Carl Paiseh, Vienna-Leipzig 
1904. Frano Prendi, Koço Zheku, Lisi mà dritim 
4 12 dhënave të reja arkeolojiba (“Lissus à la lumière 
des plus récentes données archéologiques"), in 
Monumentet, ii (Tirana 1971), 7-23. For the site 
of the tomb of Skanderbeg, F. Prendi, Liew de 
sepulture de Skanderbeg, in Studia’ Albanica 
(Tirana 1966), 159-67. The inscription of Sultan 
Suleyman has not been published adequately. 
For the history of the administrative division 
of the sandjak of Dukagln, see Hazim Šabanović, 
Upravna Podjela Jugoslovenskog Zemalja pod 
Turskom Vladavinom do Karlovačkog Mira r699 
god., in GodiSnjak Istorskog Društva Bosne i Her- 
cegovine, iv (Sarajevo 1952); A. Birken, Die 
Provinsen des Osmanischen Reiches, Wiesbaden 
1976, 54-5; Selami Pulaha, Le cadastre de l'an 1485 
du Sandjak de Shkoder, I, Tirana 1974, which 
clearly shows that Lesh was not included in the 
Shkodër sandjak as formed in 1479. For Kukli Beg, 
see Hasan Kalesi, Prizrenac Kukli Beg i njegovo 
Zadužbine, in Prilosi, viiiix (1960), 143-68. 
Bishop Bizzi’s report was published by Franjo 
Racki, Izveštaj barskoga nadbiskupa Marina Biszia 
o svojem pulovanje god. 1610 po Arbanaskoj i Sta- 
roj Srbiji, in Starine, xx (Zagreb 1888). For 
Bizzi, his journey and works, G. Stadtmüller, Die 
Visitetionsreise des Erzbischofs Marino Bi 
in Seria Monacensia (Festschrift Babinger), Leiden 
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Topkapı Serayt); Inciciyan, World geography, Tur- 
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LETTER (sce nario, MARP, RISKLA} 

LEVANTE [see rary AL-ANDALUS] 

LEVKAS, Greek Leukas, Santa Maura, Aya 
Mavra, Turkish Levkada, the name of a mountainous 
lup to 1,58 m. above sea level) island on the coast. 
of western Greece with a total surface of 304 km* 
Ttis also the name of the only town on the island, The. 
name means “White Istand” in Greek, and goes back 
to antiquity. The fortified part of the town, an 
Ottoman naval base which was since about 1550 [see 
KARLIMLt] a part of the province of the Kapudan 
Pasha and a much-feared pirates’ nest, was situated 
on a small, flat island in a shallow lagoon between 
the mainland of Acarnania and the island. It is 
connected with both of these through causeways and 
bridges across the lagoon. Today the old walled town 
is an empty shell; the entire civil population of 
Lovkas town lin 1961, 6,552) has been since the end 
of the Ottoman period (1684) concentrated on a sandy 
spit on the north-eastern tip of the island. The 
Ottoman geographers (Piri Re?is, Menemenli Mehmed 
Rc's, Kitib Čelebi, Ewliy’ Celebi, etc.) called the 
island Levkada (ai) or) (là, and the town Aya 
Mavra (5; yall). The history of the town and the 
island are inseparably connected with each other, 
In Ottoman times, the town of Levkas (Aya Mavra) 
was the largest urban settlement in the samdjah 
of Karll-Ili, In the second half of the r6th and 
most of the 17th century it was an Islamic centre of 
some importance, and possessed two of the largest 
works of Ottoman civil and military architecture in 
the Western Balkans, viz. the aqueduct of Sultan 
Süleymia and Prince Diihánglr and the castle, re- 
built by KINI “AH Pasha unde: Selim II. 

The history of the town of Levkas goes back to 
the 8th century B.C, when it was founded as a 
colony of Corinth. The town of antiquity lay a few 
miles to the south of the present site. It disappeared 
during the migration of nations through the Balkans 
into Greece. The island was a possession of the Des- 
potate of Epirus until the extinction of the native 
house, after which it became a possession of the 
Frankish house of the Orsini. Around 1300, John 1 
Orsini built a small castle on a small sandy island in 
the mud bay between the island of Levkada and the 
mainland of Acarnania in order to protect the settle- 
ment there, until that time an open one, In 1362 
island and town were included in the possessions 
of the Italian ducal house of Tocco, Duke Carlo 
Tocco (1581-1403) made the town the capital of 
his dominions (which since around 1400 also in- 
cluded a part of the mainland). Carlo greatly sn- 
larged the walled town. Open settlements are re- 
ported to have existed on both sides of the walled 
town, The open town of Levkas of today is of later 
origin. In r430 the Ottomans placed most of Epirus 
under their direst rule. In 1449 they drove away 
the Toceos from the large city of Arta, only 5o km. 
from Levkas. The last Tocco, Leonardo, was main- 
tained as a vassal of the Sultan and was connected 
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to him by family ties because of his marriage with 
Milica Brankovié, a niece of the much-respected step- 
mother of Mebemmed Il, Carica Mara (widow of 
Murad II). Milica died in 1464. In 1477 Leonardo 
remarried, this time with Francesca Marzano, a 
princess of the Aragonese house of Southern Italy, 
the bitter opponents of the Ottomans. Two years 
later an Ottoman flest under Gedik Ahmed Pasha, 
then Bey of Avionya (Valona), occupied the islands 
of Zakynthos (Zante), Cephalonia and Levkas 
(Cephalonia and Zante were lost to Venice in r481; 
in 1485 the Ottomans re-acquired Cephalonia by 
treaty, but lost it definitively to Venice in 1500). 
Leonardo and Francesca, bitterly hated by their 
Greek subjects because of their ruthless exploitation, 
fled to Italy, where King Ferrante of Aragon gave 
them new possessions, Gedik Ahmed is said to have 
deported the population of the islands, or at least 
a part of them, to Istanbul as part of Sultan 
Mebemmed's policy of repopulating his capital 
Istanbul. Very likely there were also strategic 
grounds, 

During the Ottoman-Venetian war over the last 
bases of the Signoria on the Greek shores [see oron, 
MODON, AYNABAKETI, the Venetians under Berna- 
detto Pesaro captured Levkas in August 1502. It was 
returned to the O:tomans as a result of the treaty 
with Venice, in which the Sultan recognised the 
Venetian occupation of Cephalonia. Levkas was to 
remain Ottoman for almost two centuries. 

Ottoman Levkas (Le. the town) became the seat 
of one of the two fada’s into which the sandjak of 
Karll-tii was divided during the greater part of the 
16th century. The town was the largest of the sandja! 
and possessed by far the most important castle, 
containing a strong garrison. The tad? of Aya Mavra 
was relatively thinly populated, An Ottoman census 
register (Tapu defter 367 in the BBA) from the years 
between 1523-36 shows that the town of LevkasiAya 
Mavra numbered 194 households, 28 bachelors and 20 
widows, perhaps giving a total civil population of 
a thousand souls. The hada had at that time two 
towns (the second town was Vonitsa, with 90 house- 
holds, 27 bachelors and 15 widows), and comprised 
43 villages, five monasteries and a total population of 
2,234 households, 309 bachelors, r99 widows (or a 
total population of about 12,000 souls), These notes 
from the census register make clear that the kad? 
of Aya Mavra not only comprised the island of Levkas. 
but also a considerable part of the mainland of Acar- 
mania. The bulk of the population of the sandjak of 
Kavl-lli lived in the kad? of Engili-kasrl (= An- 
gelckastro, Ottoman between 1460 and 1832), further 
inland. Engili-kagel itself, which was officially 
the seat of the sandjak begi, numbered according to 
the same register 144 households, but the Rad? con- 
tained no less than 253 villages with 9,009 house- 
holds, 290 bachelors and 954 widows (perhaps 46,000- 
47,000 Souls), The register mentions that the gar- 
rison of Levkas town contained rrr soldiers and nine 
gunners, The castle of Angeli-kasid, safely inland, 
had only 25 soldiers (merdán-i Aal'e), Vonitsa, more 
exposed than Engili-kasrl but less dangerously 
uated than Levkas town, had 25 soldiers and two 
gunners. Not a single Muslim household or individual 
is mentioned in the entire sandjak of Karll-ili. There 
were only three mosques in this province, those in 
the three castles, serving the needs of the garrisons. 
The register of 1523-36 mentions in the entire sandiak 
only three imme, two kkafibs and two miedhdbins. 
Thus Islam in Levkas was in the first half-century 
of Ottoman rule only represented by the military 


and administrative machinery. This was to change 
notably in the subsequent years. 

Because of the constant lack of fresh water in 
the fortified town, due to its setting on saltings 
surrounded on all sides by the waters of the lagoon, 
the Ottomans were forced to carry out important 
hydraulic works. Good drinking water was brought 
from the interior of the island to the fortified town by 
an aqueduct of 3 kms. long, which was carried over 
the lagoon for almost a mile on an aqueduct with 
several hundreds of arches (Ewliya Celebi, viii, 636, 
gives 366 arches, Coronelli, Mémoires, etc, de la Morée, 
Amsterdam 1686, 146, has 360 arches; Henry Holland 
[in 1812], Travels in the Ionian Islands, London 1815, 
61, hos 366 arches). Over the aqueduct ran a narrow 
path offering a much shorter way to the island than 
that over the saltings, A note in Mühimme defter 
no. 6 in the BBA in Istanbul contains the extract of 
an order of the Addis of Engili-kasrl and Aya Mavra 
that the aqueduct currently under construction in 
Aya Mavra had to bring the water firstly to the walled 
town and then to the open town on the island, and 
not to the walled town alone, as had previously 
been ordered. The inhabitants of the town had point- 
ed out to the Porte that the open town (varosh) did 
not contain 200 honses, as was thought in Istanbul, 
but 700 to 800 houses. Hence the need for more water. 
The order states that the aqueduct was built by “His 
Majesty". It is dated 17 Kebi* al-Evvel 972/24 Oc- 
tober 1564, thus in the reign of Sileymán the Magni- 
ficent. Mühimme defter no. s, containing a part of 
the orders of the year 973 (sie), has an imperial 
order from 6 Redjeb to the Beg of Karll-li and the 
kádi of Aya Mavra requesting the repair of the for- 
tress works and ordering the subject people from the 
nearby villages to assist the garrison in the work. 
An order of some months later (rt Ramadàn 973) 
urges the Addi to begin the work and to finish it as 
soon as possible. 

During the crisis of Lepanto (1571), the for- 
tress of Aya Mavra was besieged but held out. After 
the siege the Ottoman government ordered the total 
reconstruction of the old fortress works. This work 
was catried out under supervision of Kapudan KINIE 
ATE Pasha between the years 980-1/157244. The Mü- 
himme defters 19, and 2r contain some dozen of 
orders demanding carpenters and masons from Ti 
hala, Aynabalhtl and Yanya to go to Aya Mavra, 
and Yürüks and Tatars from Selnik and Tirhala 
and timaríots from Üsküb (Skopje) to assist with 
the work. This new fortress has the form of an irregu- 
lar hexagon which is at i*s longest 220 m and r$o m 
wide. It is strengthened by nine round bastions of 
various sizes, all equipped with domed and vaulted 
casemates for guns and an open artillery platform 
on top. The mediaeval castle of the Orsinis was 
maintained at the north-eastern corner, as a kind 
of I Kale. 

The works of the Ottoman geographers contain 
little information about this outpost of Islam in 
the far west of the Balkans. Piri Reis in his Bah- 
riyye describes in a few lines the setting of the 
fortified town, as being situated on an island in a 
shallow lagoon and accessible only by two draw- 
bridges that only opened to let ships pass through. 
‘Hadidit Khalifa (Rumeli und Bosna geographisch 
beschrieben, Vienna 1812, 128) merely copies this in- 
formation. Mebmed ‘Ashik in his Mendgir al-‘amdlim 
does not discuss this section of the Balkans. A wealth 
of information, on the other hand, is found in the 
 Seyáhat-náme of Ewliya Celebi (viii, 631-7). Ewliya 
visited Levkas in xo81/1670-1, at a time when Islam 
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had made considerable progress. After a detailed and 
fairly correct description of the works of fortification, 
ho tolls us that there were five Friday Mosques in the 
town, among which was the Khünkár DjAmti, a con- 
verted old church (this church-riosque was seen in 
1863 by D. T. Ansted, The Ionian Islands, London 
1863, 139-40, but has since disappeared). Besides 
these mosques there was a fine newly-built mesdjid. 
Other Muslim buildings were a medrese, two mektebs, 
a hammäm and six deshmes, of which one was erected 
by a certain Abmed Agha in ro28/r619, with an 
inscription in Turkish giving the date in numbers 
in the form of a chronogram. In the walled 
town were 200 stone-built houses remaining from 
the times of the unbelievers. These houses were ex- 
clusively inhabited by Muslims. Due east of the walled 
town as an open suburb called "Shehidlik Varosht”, 
with forty or fifty wooden houses inhabited by 
Muslims and Christians. Just outside the west 
gate of the walled town, on the sandy flats stretching 
towards the island, was a larger suburb, called 
"Tashra Varosh". It contained 300 houses built 
of wood (for strategic reasons). In this suburb was 
a wooden mosque with a stone-built minaret, a 
mesdiid, a tekke, a mekteb and two kkáns, The Christian 
inhabitants of this suburb possessed seven tiny 
churches. This part of town was full of wiaehouses, 
frequented by the irregulars of the garrison and the 
fleet. 

‘At a distance of two miles across a shallow sea 
was the island of Lefkada, whose fertility was 
praised by Ewliya. It had innumerable gardens and 
orchards and twenty prosperous villages, all inhab- 
ited by unbelievers. The island was reached by a 
path on top of the aqueduct which Ewliya attributes 
to “the brother of Sultan Selim II, prince Djihangir"” 
(1531-53). Tt is possible that there is a confusion 
with the son of Selim II, also called Diih&aglr, who 
must have reached manhood at the time when the 
order in the Mühimme defter 6 was written. This 
Diihàagir died in 983/r575 (cl. Sidjilli ‘Othmani, 
i, 29). 

The fourth part of the “agglomeration” of Levkas 
was the “Varosh-l Lefkada” containing no less than 
700 prosperous houses, all inhabited by Greeks, 
and having 20 churches. This information is in bla- 
tant contradiction to what we find in the Megale El- 
linike Enkyklopeideia, xvi, 28, art. ""Leukas", where 
a pitiful story of decey and stagnation is told and 
the great suburb on the island is said to have been 
“a few fisherman's huts.” This part of town was long 
known as Amaxiki, a name that slowly fell into disuse 
in the roth century, 

‘The whole urban settlement of Levkas thus had 
1,250 houses, or about 6,250 inhabitants, Six years 
after Ewliya, Jacob Spon and George Wheler (Itali- 
enische, Dalmatische, Griechische und Orienalische 
Reise-DBeschreibungen, Nürnberg 1681, i, 29 [also 
tr. into English and French]) noted that in the citadel 
and the suburbs together lived 5,000 or 6,000 in- 
habitants, mostly Greeks and Turks. 

The strength of the garrison of Aya Mavra as 
given by Ewliya (633), is perhaps exaggerated. He 
mentions 1,085 kale neferdn, but an official Otto- 
man budget of the same year as his visit (published 
by Ó. L. Barkan in /Atísat Fakültesi Mecmuası, xvii 
{1955-6}, 278) has only 285 jopčiyán ve riPesd ve 
‘asakin ve suniriyan-t kal'e-yi Ayamavra (“guuners, 
captains, soldiers and cavalry of the castle of A.") 
on the pay list. 

The halcyon days of Muslim Levkas ended during 
the war of 1683-99 against the Christian coalition. 


In the summer of 1684 the Venetian fleet under 
Morosini captured the town after a bombardment of 
16 days. The garrison and the Muslim civil popula- 
tion got a safe conduct to the Ottoman mainland. 
Morosini turned the walled town, denuded of its in- 
habitants, into a citadel and removed its houses. 
He also evacuated and demolished the two suburbs 
just outside the castle and turned thom into a glacis 
for the fortress. The deported inhabitants were helped 
building new houses on the island. Since that time 
the town was solely confined to the former Varosh 
(= Amaxiki) on the island itself. All the Muslim 
buildings except the fortress works and the aqueduct 
‘were removed by the Venetians. 

The Treaty of Karlowitz (Karloféa [g.v.]) assigned 
the town and the island definitely to Venice, which 
in the first years of the 28th century modernised 
the Ottoman castle. On that occasion, the It Kalte 
of 1300 disappeared and the east front of the castle, 
facing the mainland that had remained Ottoman, the 
ramparts and bulwarks, were replaced by modern 
works, including two bastions, a ravelin and a 
couvre-face in the wet moat and an enveloppe all 
around. Two separate works came to cover the flanks. 
Some Latin inscriptions mention the name of the 
commander under whom the work was carried out 
and the date of completion, viz, Augostino Sagredo, 
17:5. 

During the Corfu contpaign of the Ottomans against 
Venice (1716), the modernised fortress was strongly 
defended. Tt was captured by the Ottoman army but 
was to retum to the Venetians a year later. The 
Venetian rule lasted until 1797 (Treaty of Campo 
Forinio) aud was ouly interrupted by a revolt of the 
Greeks in 1769, after which date the fortress was 
again repaired (long Latin inscription.). In 1797 
the island was occupied by the French, who kept it 
till 1800, when after a brief action of the combined 
Ottoman-Russian forces the island became part of 
the so-called Republic of the Seven Islands. The 
French returned in 1807, but were driven away from 
these islands by the British in 1809-10, In the first 
decade of the 19th century, the mainland of Acarna- 
nia was controlled by Tepedilenli All Pasha, the 
able but treacherous Vizier of Yanina (Yanya), 
who in 1807 invested Lefkas unsuccessfully. On a 
rocky foreland commanding the only road from the 
Wand to the island he erected in the year a 
strong fortress. This was the site of the Khalwetiyye 
tekke of Dizdir Hasan, extensively described by 
Ewliy& in 1670. Hence the name of that new work, 
Kastro tis Tekhes. Six km. further south, on a cape 
commanding the soutbem entrance to the lagoon 
of Levkas, ‘All Pasha constructed another, large, 
castle, now called "Castle of St. George”. Both forts 
still exist today. 

The mainland of Acaruamia was included in the 
new Greek kingdom in 1832. In 1864 the British ceded 
Levkas and the other Ionian islands to Greece. The 
repeated changes of master did not stimulate the 
‘expansion of tbe town. When Henry Hot'and visited 
it in 1812, the town numbered but 5,000 inhabitants. 
Until the sixties of the present century, the popu- 
lations of island and town have remained stationary 
(the island in 1863, 24,000; in 1961, 26,000). The 
great Ottoman aqueduct was wrecked during an 
earthquake in 1825, together with most of the town 
(Ansted, Ionian Islands, 144). It was not rebuilt, 
but served further as road until in this century it 
disappeared completely under the modern causeway, 
‘The town was rebuilt with wooden houses to minimise 
the damage of the very frequent earthquakes (list 
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of dates in M. E. EnkyRL, xvi, art. "Leukas"). The 
mow decayed and deserted three Ottoman castles 
remain the only visible link with the Islamic past. 

Bibliography: The Ottoman sources mention- 
ed in the article are unpublished. A comprehensive 
history of Ottoman Levkas, based on Ottoman 
and Western sources, is still a task for the futur 
Fragments of information can be pieced together 
from inter alia, E. Kirsten and W. Kraiker, 
Griechenlandkunde. Ein Führer zu Klassischen 
Stätten, Heidelberg 1962; W. Miller, The Latins 
in the Orient, London gos (repr. 1964); idem, 
Essays on the Latin Orient, London 1921; idet 
The Ionian Islands under Venice, in EHR, xli 
(1928); F. Babinger, Mehmed der Eroberer, Munich 
1953, 421-3; idem, Beiträge sur Geschichle von 
Qarly-cli vornehmlich aus osmanischen Quellen 
(most accessible in 4w/sáise und Abhandlungen, 
Munich 1962, 370-7); D. N. Nicol, The Despotate 
of Epirus, Oxford 1957. For the confused accounts 
in the Ottoman chroniclers, see sarıları above. 
Tt should be added that the chronicler Orué Beg 
(German tr. R. F. Kreutel, Der fromme Bayezid, 
Graz 1978, 152), has little-known details on the 
Ottoman capture of 1502. A Western travel 
account contemporary with Ewliya Celebi (1675-6) 
is’ J. Spon-G. Wheler, Italienische, Dalmatisch 
Griechische und Orientalische Reise-Beschreiburg, 
Nuremburg 168r (also in English, 4 journey into 
Greece, Amsterdam, 1686); cf. also H. Holland, 
Travels in the Ionian Islands, Albania, Thessaly 
and Macedonia, London 815 (repr. New York 
1971), 58-64; W. M. Leake, Travels in Northern 
Greece, London 1835, i, roff.; Leake bas also 
accounts of the actions of ‘Alt Pasha on the main- 
land and his endeavour to capture Levkas fortress 
(with a good topographical sketch-map of the 
various parts of town, the forts and the aqueduct); 
D. T. Ansted, The Ionian Islands in the year 1863, 
London 1863 (Sante Maura on 125-228, with much 
‘on history, economy, topography, etc.). See also 
K. G. Machairas, 1 Lekas epi Enctokratias (1684- 
1797), Athens 1951, and idem, I Levkas, 1700-1864, 
Athens 1958; P. Rontogiannis, Istoria tis misou 
Lefkados, i, Athens 1980. 

The first detailed plan of the Ottoman castle of 
Selim 1l and Kilié ‘AN is given in the work of 
Vincenzo Coronelli. For an old drawing of the 
aqueduct, see A. Grasset St. Sauveur, Voyages dans 
les fles et possessions ci-devant vénéticnnes du Levant, 
Paris 1800, 337 ff. For details on the fortress, see 
Machairas, To en Levkádi frourion tis Aghios 
Mauras, Athens 1956 (100 pages, but nothing 
serious on the Ottoman actions. Very good plans 
of the walled town before and after the Venetian 
reconstruction and large-size map of the area). 
For the Ottoman aspects of the castle, see for the 
time being, M. Kiel, Lexhas[Samta Maura, een 
Turks-Venetiaanse grensvesting, in Jaarboek Stich- 
ting Menno van Coehoorn, 1976, 58-64 (with photo- 
graphs and plan of the castle}. 

For a modern survey of the history of the entire 
Tonian archipelago, see M. Pratt, Britain's Greek 
empire, London 1978. (M. Kier) 
LEWEND, the name given to two kinds of Otto- 

man daily-wage irregular militia, one sea-going 
(dosis), the other land-based (Rari), both existing 
from early times. 

The word may derive in its maritime sense from 
the Italian levantino (Sh. Sáml, Kámás-i Türki), used 
originally by Venetians for soldiers recruited from 
their Levantine possessions, and then passing into 


Ottoman Turkish as a term for mercenaries recruited. 
from the Mediterranean regions, especially the eastern 
lands and islands of Greece, Dalmatia and western 
Anatolia. Some claim its more common use as "a 
rough-and-ready eavalryman” came from Persia (cf. 
Redhouse, Turkish and English lexicon, s.v., and 
Uzunçarşılı, 46). By 966/1558 the Ottoman govern- 
ment clearly distinguished mounted lewends from 
corsairs (Mihimme defteri, iii, 163, and Sildhddr 
la*rihhi, i, 152). 

1. Deñis lewend. In the hey-day of Ottoman mari- 
time expansion, demands for unskilled labour could 
be met by hiring Muslim or Christian (Rm) lewends 
for a period of the campaign, paid in carly times by 
booty, in later times a daily wage through the ad- 
miralty. These lewends acted as rowers, guardsmen, 
marines for shore invasion, but above all as seagoing 
musketbearers, Muslim deitis lewends wore distinctive 
blue baggy trousers with a yellow sash; Rin lewends 
a cloak with cowl, a blue-and-white sash, and white 
baggy trousers. For those whose labour the Admiralty 
needed during the winter in the Bosphorus arsenal, 
special quarters (zkdn) were built on the Rümeli 
side in the early 12th/18th century, known to this 
day as Lewend ciftligi. By the mid-r2th/18th cen- 
tury, Muslim lewerids took over many of the special- 
ised naval duties previously pursued by Ram lewends 
(who no longer enjoyed absolute trust), to serve 
permanently as bdlyondju or galleon sailors. Their 
apparently exciting life as semi-official pirates, 
corsairs, and adventurers on the sea lived on into 
the modern Turkish language, in which levend still 
means a bold, good-looking, dashing young man. 

2. Kará lewend. Trained musketmen, discharged 
froin Ottoman armies or the fleet, acting in concert 
with other jobless and homeless personnel (such as 
sekban, gönülü, and ‘azad [q.vo]), created mischief in 
Ottoman lands. Those who acted as cavalry were 
called gard lewend. Any man with a horse might 
join one of the many official or outlaw bands which 
swarmed in Anatolia, particularly after the roth/x6th 
century. Karā lewends fell into three categorie 
(a) kapil! lewend; irregular cavalry attached and paid 
by a beglerbesi or a provincial walt, for special 
services in peace or war, such as guarding fortresses, 
civil police duty, and honour guards. Kaplll lewends 
generally followed Ottoman military rank-order, 
led by a bölükbwshl, and included Anatolians, sc. 
Arabs, Kurds (Rafeq, 37) and Turks, together with 
Rumelians, sc. Albanians (Turan, 168), Hungarians 
(Orhonlu, 100) and probably many others. Kapil 
lewends wore colourful but not particularly uniform 
apparel, their respective employers supplying 
clothing suitable to their particular affectation 
(Cezar, 294-6); (b) Raptsts lewend (sometimes baski- 
bosh, "independent"): any legend discharged from 
the service of his beglerbrgi or wali, who in theory 
returned to civilian pursuits. Anatolian social and 
economic conditions being in serious dislocation 
after the roth/r5th century, most kapisiz lewends 
moved quickly into wandering groups of bratal 
marauders, many of whom took part in the Djalāli 
revolts [g.v. in Suppl]; and (c) sri lewend: those 
hired by the government as musketmen or cavalry 
for a specific campaign and paid for by the central 
treasury. 

To the end of the z2th/18th century, lewends found 
‘employment in Anatolia and Rümeli, often terrorising 
rather than protecting those officially in their charge. 
In Dubrovnik in rooo/rs92 they were “brigands” 
(ehl-i fesád ve lewendai) (Biegman, 82); in Cairo in 
1008/1599 a visitor called them “unscrupulous scum” 
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(Tietze, 40); an observer in Ankara in roz9/r619 saw 
them as tyrants over the citizens (Andreasyan, 162) ; 
in 1069/1658 they supported Abiza Hasan Pasha’s 
[q.v massive rebellion, crushed by Köprülü Mehmed 
Pasha (Naʻimā, vi, 347-9). By 1131/1719 a fetwa had 
abolished the lewends from the empire, but a new 
war with Persia demanded an extension of their 
enrolment by eastern frontier governors until 1136/ 
1726 (Uzungargih, 47). Two decades later, 10,000 
lewends deserted Yegen Mebmed Pasha in his 
ill-fated battle against Nadir Shah (ibid.); the Otto- 
mans reacted angrily and those caught were executed, 
but many continued the sale of their services to any 
provincial officer or man of wealth (atyds (¢.0-]) 
who could pay. By 1199/1776 the government again 
ordered the kard lewends to be abolished; most were 
absorbed into acceptable military units by the turn 
0f the century. Others fled to Syria, where they found 
employment with Djazzir Abmad Pasha of Sidon, 
Muhammad Pasha al-‘Azm of Damascus, acceptance 
among the local Kurdish lewends (lewend al-abrad, 
Rafeg, 37), and work in Palestine as mercenaries 
(Cohen, 282). By the beginning of the r3th/roth 
century, most karā lewends had been eliminated 
from the empire or had been absorbed into the 
modernised armies of Selim IIl and Mahmdd IL. 
Bibliography: References to lewends may be 
found in many official documents (Mühimme 
defterleri, the Loniilemin lasnifi, the Cevdet tasnifi: 
askeri, dahiliye, maliye, and others) in the Bay 
Vekalet Arşivi, Istanbul. Many references occur in 
standard Ottoman historians like Mustafa Na*imà, 
TaPrikh, Istanbul 1280/1863, and Sildhdár la^ri&hi, 
Istanbul 1317/1899, as well as the other chroniclers 

of the period, both published and manuscript. The 
emphasis on lewends as seagoing irregulars may 
be studied in Hammer-Purgstall, Staa/sverfassunz, 
li, 234 ff.; Zinkeisen, ili, 307 f.; and M. d'Ohsson, 
Tableau général de l'Empire. Othoman, iii, Paris 
1825, which includes pictures, 416, 432. Several 
encyclopaedias and dictionaries give pertinent in- 
formation, the best being t. H. Uzunçarşih, art. 
“Levend”, in 14; also M. Pakalin, art. ""Levend", 
in ii, 358-9; and Midhat Sertoğlu, art. “Levend”, 
in Resimli Osmanli tarihi ansiklopedisi, Istanbul 
1958, 188-9, The only major work devoted to the 
subject is Mustafa Cezar, Osmants larihinde levend- 
ler, Istanbul 1965, which follows Uzunçarsili's 
general outline and includes many useful photo- 
graphed archival materials and their transliteration 
into modern Turkish, The major work explaining 
the social conditions of Anatolia (990-1020/1582- 
16::) in which lewends flourished is Mustafa 
Akdağ, Celdif isyanları, Ankara 1963. Translations 
of contemporary observations of lewends as well 
as documents include H. D. Andreasyau, Poloryali. 
Simeon'un seyahatnémesi, 1608-1639, Istanbul 
1964; N. H. Biegman, The Turko-Ragusan relation- 
ship, according to the firmans of Murad II (1575- 
1595) extant im the Stale Archive of Dubrovnik, 
The Hague 1967; Cengiz Orhonlu, Osr«anls tarihine 
did belgeler telhtsler, 1597-1607, Istanbul 1970; 
A. Tietze, Mustafa ‘Ali's description of Cairo of 
1599, text, translation, noies, Vienna 1975. Münir 
Aktepe, Patrona isyant, 1730, Istanbul 1058, 
related tbe history of a fewend who precipitated 
the downfall of an Ottoman sultan and his govern- 
ment. General works referring to the activities 
of lewends include Şerafettin Turan, Kanunt'nin 
ogiu Şehzade Bayezid vak'ası, Ankara 1961; Abdul- 
Karim Rafeq, The province of Damascus, 1723- 
1783, Beirut 1966; A. Cohen, Palestine in the 


18th century, patlerns of government and administra- 

tion, Jerusalem 1973; V. J. Parry and M. E. Yapp, 

eds., War, technology, and society in the Middle 

East, London 1975, esp. chs. by H. Inalcik, 195-7 

and by A-K. Rafeq, 285, 291; and S. J. Shaw, 

History of the Ottoman empire and modern Turkey. 

i. Empire of the Gasis: the rise and decline of the 

Ottoman Empire, 1280-1808, Cambridge and New 

York 1976, index. 

(J. H. KkAMERSW. J. GeiswoLo]) 

LEXICOGRAPHY [see KAMOs) 

LEZGH (self-designation: Lezghi, pl. Lezghiar; 
Russian variants: Lezgintsy, Kyurintsy; others: 
Lerg, Lezgin, Kirin), a Muslim people of the 
Caucasus. 

The Lezgh language belongs with Agul, Rutul, 
Tsakhur, Tabasaran, Budukh, Khinalug, Kriz, Dhzek, 
Khaput and Udi to the Samurian group of the 
Northeast-Caucasian (Cedeno-Lezgian) language fam- 
ily. The Lezgh language is comprised of three closely- 
related dialects, all of which have been strongly 
influenced by the Azeri Turkish language, sc. Kirin 
(Günei) and Akhti, spoken in southeastern Daghistin, 
and Kuba, spoken in northeastern Adharbaydiin. 
The Kürin dialect forms the basis of the Lezgh 
literary language, since it is the most widespread 
of the three, and since it is the dialect spoken in 
Kurakh (the most important cultural and economic 
centre in the Lezgh territory, and former seat of the 
Khánate of Karin, 

Lezgh became a written language in the late 1th 
century (using the Arabic script), although it did not 
replace Arabic as the common literary language 
among the Lezghs until after the Russian Revolution 
(in the late 19205). Early attempts at using the 
Cyrillic script (1904-5) for writing the Lezgh language 
met with utter failure. In 1928 the use of the Arabic 
script was abolished, and writing in Lezgh was 
changed to the Latin, and in 1938, to the Cyrillic 
script. Lezgh is at present one of the nine official 
languages of the Dághistàn ASSR, although it is 
no longer used as a medium of instruction in the 
schools. Formerly (between the late 1920s and 19605) 
Lezgh served as a language of instruction among 
the Lezghs of Dághistán (and between the late r9205 
and 1939 among the Lezghs of Adharbaydiin) up 
to the 5th grade, Lezgh was also the official language 
used among the Aguls between the late rgz0s and 
1950s. Since that time, all education among the 
Lezghs has been in Russian in Daghistin, and in 
Azeri in Adharbaydjin. The term “Lezgin” had 
been used by Russian authors to refer not only to the 
Lezghs proper, but also at times to all mountaineer 
Dághistünis, or only the southern Dāghistānis 
(including all the peoples in the Sarnurian group). 

The Lezghs inhabit for the most part the south- 
eastern portion of Dàghistán (Akhtl, Dokuzpara, 
Kasumkent, Kurakh, Magaramkent and Rutul 
rayons) and contiguous northeastern Adharbaydjan 
(Kuba, Nukha and Shemákha rayons). The 1970 
Soviet census listed 323,829 Lezghs residing in the 
USSR. Of them, 50.2% lived in the Daghistin 
ASSR and 42.4% in the Adharbaydjan SSR. Of 
the Lezghs, 93.9% considered Lezgh their native 
language, while 3.7% considered it to be Russian 
and 2.4% other languages (mainly Azeri). 

According to legend, the Islamic religion was orig- 
inally introduced among the Lezghs by Arab con- 
querors in the 7th and 8th centuries. The final con- 
version of the Lezghs to Islam came in the middle of 
the sth century with the conquest of the Lezgh 
territory by the Sbáh of Shirvan-Khalll Ulloi. 
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Although the bulk of Lezghs are Sunat Muslims of 
the Shafil school, there is a sizable minority of 
Shits in Agharbiydjan. 

‘As a result of the long influence of the Turkish 
Kbinates of Adharbüydiin on the Lezghs, a Lezgh 
the Khánate of Kürin—was 
1775 its centre in Kuralh. This 
‘Khinate, however, included only a relatively small 
part of the Lezgh territory and exerted only a minor 
influence on the Lezghs. The majority of Lezghs 
continued to live in free societies, while others lived 
at different times under the Khanates of Kuba, 
Derbend and Kazikumukh. In 1812 the Kirin 
Khänate became a Russian protectorate, and in 
1864, with its abolition, the Lezgh territory became 
an integral part of the Russian Empire. In the mid- 
roth century, under the leadership of Shamil and 
his Murids, the Lezghs took part in the Caucasian 
wars against the Russians. 

Although a weak feudal structure had developed in 
the region of Kurakh, the majority of the Lezghs 
lived in free societies made up of patriarchal clans 
and extended families. These free societies were ruled 
by the village «da. Within the clan or extended 
family there was mutual help in work and family 
affairs, s well as group responsibility in vendettas, 
which were under the jurisdiction of the Sadat. The 
Lezghs maintained a strict clan endogamic marriage 
system. 

The traditional economy of the Lezghs was based 
primarily on home industries (weaving, rug making, 
Jeather working, pottery, smithing, etc.) and tran: 
humance sheep and goat raising, These activities still 
play a major role in the village economy, In the foot- 
hill and lowland areas, cereal crops, gardening aud 
horticulture are important. Winter pastures of the 
Lezghs were found primarily in Adharbaydiàn, and 
there was a long tradition of seasonal (winter) mi- 
gratory labour among the Lezgh men to the cities 
of Baka, Shemakha and Kuba (al! in Adharbáydfan). 
As a result of this migration, as well as the long 
cultural and political ties with Adharbaydjan, the 
Lezgh culture and language have been profoundly 
influenced by the Adharbàydjinis; but this strong 
assimilatory force exerted on them has been sharply 
weakened during the Soviet period. 

‘The Lezghs have a relatively long literary tradition 
though little pre-Revolutionary literature was written 
in the Lezgh language, since the dominant tongues 
here were Arabic or Azeri or Persian. Among the 
more renowned writers of Lezgh origin are the theo- 
logian Sod of Kothlur, the mystical poet Etim 
Emin, the Azeri historian Hasan Alkadari and the 
poets Sayfullah Cobánzide, Emir Arkin and 
Hadidit of Akhtl Soviet literature began with 
Sulayman Stal'skii (the “national poet of Dàghistàn"], 
and he bas been followed by Tahir Alimov of Khurug, 
*Allbek Fatahov, Shah Emir Maradov, etc. 

Bibliography: A. Bennigsen and H. Carrère 
d'Encausse, Une république musulmane: le Daghe- 

stan, aperçu démographique, in RET, xxiii (1955), 

1-55; Mladopis'mennie yastki narodov SSSR, 

Akademiya Nauk, Moscow 1955; Geiger, Halasi- 

Kun, Kuipers and Menges, Peoples and languages 

of the Caucasus, The Hague 1959; Bennigsen, 

The problem of bilingualism and assimilation 

the North Caucasus, in Central Asian Review, xv/3 

(1967), 205-11. (R. Wireman) 

LIAN (a.), in Islamic law, an oath which gives 
a husband the possibility of accusing his wife of 
adultery without legal proof and without his be- 
coming liable to the punishment prescribed for this, 


and the possibility also of denying the paternity 
of a child borne by the wife. “In the language of the 
Shari‘a, evidence given by the husband, strengthened 
by oaths, by which the husband invokes the curse 
(a'na: from this the whole process is a poliori 
named) and the wife the wrath of Allah upon them- 
selves, if they should lie; it frees the husband from 
badd [p] (the legal punishment) for kady (4.0 
(accusation without proof of infidelity by persons 
“of irreproachable character") and the wife of hadd 
for incontinence" al-Tah&nawl, Dictionary of the 
technical terms used in the sciences of the Musulmans, 
ed. Sprenger and Lees, Bibl. Indica, Old Series, 
1309. On the technical use of the related verbal 
forms, cf. the Arabic lexica and Dozy, Suppl. aur 
dict. arabes, s.v.; al-Kastallànl, commentary on al- 
Bukhári, Taldk, 25, at the beginning; al-Zurkini, 
commentary on the Mumaga" Bab md dji"a 
"Hin, at the beginning. 

1. The following Kur'ànic passage is the basis for 
the regulations regarding the lian (XXIV, 6-10): 
“As to those who accuse their wives fof adultery] 
without having other witnesses than themselves, 
the man concerned shall swear four times by Allah 
that he is speaking the trath and the fifth time that 
the curse of Allāh may fall upon him if he is lying, 
but the woman may avert the punishment from her- 
self if she swears four times by Allah that he is lying 
and the fifth time that the wrath of Allah may fall 
upon her if he is speaking the truth. If Allah were not 
gracious and merciful towards you and wise and 
turning lovingly towards you .. .", 

These verses belong to a part of the Kurán, ap- 
parently composed at one time, containing various 
regulations about adultery and consisting of XXIV, 
1-10, 21-6; verses 11-20, which certainly belong to 
the year 5, were inserted later, so that our verses 
must therefore be older (cf, Nóldeke-Schwally, Ge- 
schichte des Qoráns, i, 210-11; H. Grimme, Mohammed, 
ii, 27, puts the sūra between the battles of Badr 
(2 A.H.) and Uhud (3 A-H.) ). 

They form a regulation in favour of the husband, 
an exception to the punishment strictly laid down in 
Kurán XXIV, 4 (cf. also verses 23-5) for &adAf and 
are therefore, like this penalty, primarily Muslim and 
bave no affinities in Arab paganism, in which an in- 
stitution like the lii» had no place at all (contrary to 
D. Santillana, Istitusiond di dirillo musulmano, i, 22t 
below). The word lisi», which comes from the Kuran, 
is unknown to pre-Islamic poetry. 

The hadiths concerning lim are almost entirely 
(the oldest probably exclusively) exegetical, and 
profess to give the occasion of the revelation of the 
Kurinic verses in question; they are to some extent 
contradictory (attempts to harmonise them are found 
in al-Zurkanl, commentary on the Muwaf/a?, Bab 
mā dida fi "iiu), systematised and unreliable 
(cl, Noldeke-Schwally, etc., where further references 
are given, to which may now be added those in 
A. J. Wensinck, Handbook of early Muhammadan 
tradition, 53-7 [to 56 ult. may be added, Tir. 44, 
Süra 24)). Four types may be distinguished among 
them: (1) the husband (unnamed) laments his sad 
case to the Prophet in covert language, whereupon the 
verses are revealed (oldest form); (2) *Uwaymir b. 
Hirith asks in the same way, first through the inter- 
mediary of a friend and then directly of the Prophet 
(a development of the first type); (3) Hilal b. Umayya 
accuses his wife of adultery and is to be punished with 
hadd for this, when Allāh saves him at some point by 
the revelation of the verses (this type, probably a 
development of tke first, in which Safd b. *Ubáda also 
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is often involved, who had previously with scornful 
criticism called attention to the possibility of the 
dilemma which bas now actually happened, has of the 
three the most schematic and unoriginal appearance); 
and (4) someone marries a young woman, and finds 
her not a virgin, while she disputes his assertion; 
the Prophet therefore orders keñn (not exegetic). 
There are of course other transitional and mixed 
forms. In so far as the tadiths yield nothing new 
about 14n, this brief outline is sufficient; they are 
only of importance when they afford evidence for 
the oldest juristic adaptation of this Kuranic 
institution. 

2. The first subject of the earliest legal speculation 
was the question, not touched upon the Kur'n, 
whether [i‘an makes separation between the husband 
and wife necessary. In many hadiths this question 
is so expressly (sometimes polemically) affirmed that 
there must have been a school which approved the 
continuity of the marriage after the li*in. The state- 
ment that al-Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr is said to have 
held this view (Muslim, Nasa") is, however, based 
only on an inadmissible interpretation of another 
hadith, in which he appears as à contemporary; on 
the other hand, that ‘Uthman al-Batti held it nay 
be considered sufficiently proved (al-Zurkint on 
the Mueajfa’), Among the oldest representatives 
of the other view, which later became predominant, 
that a continuance of the marriage was impossible 
after iin, may be included with some probability 
“Abd Allah b. ‘Umar and with certainty al-Zuhri, 
in whose time it was already sunna, and Tbrahim 
al-Nakha'tr (Kitab al-ddhar); the tracing of this 
opinion back te ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas, which we find 
in the hadiths, must however be regarded as un- 
historical. 

Next arises the question how this annulment of the 
marriage as a result of [än is to be carried through, 
whether by a triple fala, which the husband has to 
Pronounce against his wife, or by the decision of the 
judge before whom the lisi is taken, or by the lisi». 
itself. The first view is undoubtedly based on a large 
number of traditions, while no trace of its use in law 
has survived; these traditions are rather interpreted 
in favour of the second view (cf. the hadith of al-Zuhri 
in al-Tabarl, Tafsir and al-Bukhári, Taldk, bib 30 
and Hudiid, bab 43; the tradition in Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
Y, 330-1, forms in its abbreviated form only an ap- 
parent exception; a polemic against the first view in. 
al-Tayilisi, no, 2667). The second opinion survives 
in the later legal ihitild/; apart from the ample testi- 
mony to it in hadith, its oldest representatives known. 
with probability or certainty are ‘Abd Allah b. 

Zuhri, in whose time it appears as sunna; 
and Ibráhlm al-Nakha'l (Kitáb al-d dhdr); its ascrip- 
tion to ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbâs is again not historical. 
For the third there is no evidence in tradition; it 
is only found after the rise of the madAáAib. We seem 
therefore to have a tendency to development in a 
particular direction. 

Other prescriptions about li*d in tradition going 
beyoud what is laid down in the Kur’àn, are of less 
importance. Thus when the question is raised at all, 
it is unanimously laid down that the husband can 
never marry the wife again at a later date, that a lian 
may take place during pregnancy (legal skhtilif is 
later attached to their interpretation of this hadith), 
that the child has only relationship with its mother as 
regards kinship or inheritance, i.e. is considered il- 
legitimate. Other hadiths say that the [ian must be 
taken in a mosque and attribute the formula to be 
spoken there by the Addi to the Prophet, We are also 


brought into contact with questions of detail, which 
play a part in the latter ikMtilaf by a tradition accord- 
ing to which the Prophet did not allow lifdn unless the 
husband and wife were on equal terms as regards 
Islam and freedom; a series of older authorities who 
held the contrary view is quoted in the Mudawana. 

Details of the further teaching of Ibráhim al- 
Nakha' on /i'ün are given in the Kitàb al-Áthár. Two 
more general pronouncements in Malik and al-Shafit 
bring us to the period of the rise of the madhāhib. 
Malik states definitely that it was the summa of 
Medina, about which there is no doubt and no iAieitaf, 
that the husband and wife after the li'ün has taken 
place could never marry one another again, and al- 
Sbàticl says that with liin, divorce of the pair and 
denial of the paternity of the child was sunna of the 
Prophet. 

3. The teachings of the separate madhaiib develop 
the views of their earliest representatives, not entirely 
on the same lines (e.g. from the Minatfa?; it is to 
be assumed with probability that Malik followed the 
second view regarding the element in lian which an- 
nulled the marriage (cf. above), while his school later 
held the third opinion entirely), The most important 
regulations of fiġh regarding liim that go beyond 
what has been so far discussed are as follows; if the 
husband accuses the wife of adultery or denies the 
paternity of his child without being able to prove it 
in the legally-prescribed fashion and she denies 
his charge, recourse is had to the process of iän. 
1f the husband refuses to pronounce the formulae 
prescribed to him, he is punished with the hadd for 
fadi; according to Abü Hanifa, however, he is 
imprisoned until he pronounces the formulae, 
whereby he is set free or is declared to have lied, 
whereupon he is liable to kadd. If the wife refuses 
to pronounce the corresponding formulae, she is 
punished with the padd for adultery; but according 
to Aba Hanita and the better tradition of Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, however, she is imprisoned until she 
pronounces the formulae, whereupon she is set free 
or confesses her transgression and is then liable to 
hadd. On the question whether Jian is possible if 
one partner is or both are not Muslims or not free 
or not Sadi, there is a wealth of i&Mfildf, which cannot 
be detailed here; the same applies to the possibility 
of isdn during the pregnancy of the woman, with the 
object of denying the paternity of the child, On this 
point, the strength of the principle that the marriage 
decides the descent of the child, is remarkable, as is 
the distinction between two objets of [i'n (accusation 
of the wife of adultery and denial of paternity), which 
is only a result of later developments, In the whole of 
the earlier period these two objects coincide from the 
juristic point of view. The divorcing element in [iS 
is, according to the Malikfs (on their presumed diver- 
gence from Malik himself on this question, cf. above), 
and a tradition of Ahmad b. Hanbal, the lin of the 
wife, according to al-Sháfi*T that of the husband; but 
according to Abü Hatifa and the better tradition of 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, however, it is the verdict of the 
judges pronounced after the li'in of both. Opinions 
also differ regarding the legal consequences of a later 
withdrawal of the lii» by the husband; according 
to Abii Hanlfa and one tradition of Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
a new marriage of the two people is possible in this 
case, but according to Malik, al-Shafi'l and the better 
tradition of Ahmad b. Hanbal, it is not; among older 
wuthorities, only Said b. Djubayr is in favour of the 
first view, while ‘Umar, ‘All, ‘Abd Allah b. Mas*üd, 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar, ‘Ata? and al-Zuhri are quoted 
as in favour of the second (not all have historical 
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confirmation), which was also held by al-AwzA and 
Sufyån al-Thawri. Finally, it is a disputed question 
whether the Him can only be performed orally or 
(in the case of a dumb person) by gestures; al- 
Bukhäri devotes ch. 25 of his Kila al-Țalāk to the 
discussion of this question and the reasons for his 
attitude to it. 

4. itis easy to understand that the resort was only 
had to the án in extreme cases. Thus we find a 
scholar of Cordova in the gth/roth century pro- 
nouncing the liim against his wife simply in order 
to revive this sunna of the Prophet, which had fallen. 
into oblivion (I. Goldziher, Mukammedanische Stu- 
dien, ii, 21, Eng. tr. ti, 33). But it has only begun to 
fall into disuse with the introduction of modern 
legal codes into the Islamic countries and the creation. 
of legal mechanisms for the adjudication of disputes 
over paternity. Thus the natural substitute for it, 
proof of non-access at the time of the child's con- 
ception, was introduced into Egypt in 1929 by the 
device of restricting the competence of the Sharia 
courts in questions of maintenance and paterni 
hence the courts were forbidden to entertain 
puted paternity suits where either non-consummation, 
of the marriage, or the birth of the child more than 
one year after the last physical access between wife 
and husband, could be established, In some countries, 
eg: Tunisia or Morocco, procedures have been 
introduced whereby a husband can repudiate a 
child with which his wife is pregnant, or has already 
given birth to it, without recourse to the lidn 
procedure. In the Arabian peainsula, however, it 
remains in force, whilst in the Indo-Pakistan sub- 
continent it still provides a way by means of which 
a wife who claims to have been falsely accused of 
infidelity by her husband can go to court and claim 
dissolution of the marriage. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works al- 
ready quoted, the /ith-books and works on tradi- 
tion; E. Sachau, Muhammedanisches Recht, 
73 fl; Th. W. Juynboll, Handbuch des islamischen 
Geselzes, 192; idem, Handleiding tot de hennis van 
de Mokammedaansche Wel, 216-17; D. Santillana, 
Istituzioni di diritto musulmano malichita, 219 ffs; 
T. P. Hughes, A dictionary of Islam, 293-4, SV. 
Lifin; Margh{ninl, Hidaya, Eng. tr. C. Hamilton, 
repr. Lahore 1957, 103, 123, 136; Sayyid Kutb, 
Fi gildl al-Kur'án?, Beirut 1971, vi, 64-8; Mutdiam. 
alfibh al-Hanbali, Kuwayt 1973, i, 848-36; 
S. Vesey-Fitzgerald, Muhammadan law, am 
abridgement according to the various schools, Oxford 
1938, 82-3; N, J. Coulson, A history of Islamic la, 
Edinburgh 1964, 176-7; J. Schacht, 4n introduction 
to Islamic law, Oxford 1964, 165, 179; A. al-Ku- 
bays, a-Ahkdm al-shakhsiyya, Baghdad 1971, 
272-80; J. N. D. Anderson, Law reform im the 
Muslim world, London 1976, 136-7, 141. 

(J. Scuacnr*) 

LIBAS (4, pls. lubus, albisa) like its cognate 
counterpart in most Semitic, languages (cf. Akk. 
Iubūshu; Heb. and Aram. W129; Syr. Laaad), is 
the general Arabic term for clothing or apparel. The 
dictionaries define it as "that which conceals or 
covers the pudenda”, for which the Kur’énic verse 
is cited, “O Children of Adam! We have revealed 
unto you clothing to conceal your shame, and finery, 
but the garment of piety, that is best” (VII, 26), In 
addition, “it is for self-beautification and adornment 
and for protection against heat and cold" (Kamas 
TA, v.v). In addition to the form libds, one finds 
libs, malbas, milbas, malbus, labās and labüsa also 
signifying clothing. 


A detailed history of Islamic costume has yet to be 
written, There have been of late ever-increasing 
studies of modera and late premodern attire for 
various Islamic countries (cf. Bibliography), but 
with the exception of R. Doty, Dictionnaire détailié 
des noms des vtements ches les Arabes (Amsterdam 
1845) no comprehensive work covering all Arab 
—much less Islamic—lands in all periods has been 
produced. Dozy's pioneer work was based solely on 
literary references which were mostly in manuscript 
at that time, His literary references were somewhat 
supplemented by R. Levy, Notes on costumes from 
Arabic sources, in [RAS (1935), 318-38. R. B. 
Serjeant’s monograph Islamic textiles, material for a. 
history up to the Mongol conquest (Beirut 1972), 
although not dealing specifically with costume, has 
brought forth a great deal of important ancillary 
material. Recent attempts to coordinate literary, 
sources with representations of costume in Islamic 
art and with actual relics of garments preserved for 
specific periods are those of L. A. Mayer, Mamluk 
costume, Geneva 1952, and Y. K. Stillman, Female 
attire of medieval Egypt, according to the trousstau. 
lists and cognate material from the Cairo Geniza, 
unpubl. diss, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 1972. 

We shall limit ourselves here to a general survey 
of costume history in the Arab world during the 
classical period, with some brief notes on pre-Islamic 
and modern times. 


i. — IN THE CENTRAL AND EASTERN ARAB LANDS 


1. Clothing of the pre-Islamic Arabs 
Despite numerous references to the Arabs in classical 
geographical and historical literature, there is only 
scattered and scanty information concerning their 
attire. Herodotus mentions that the Arabs wore the 
zeira, a sort of long flowing garment caught in with 
a belt (Hist. vii, 66). This most certainly is the izár 
{also found in the forms asr, mizar, and in Middle 
Arabic texts and vernaculars isir), a large sheet-like 
wrap worn both as a mantle and a long loin cloth 
or waist cloth (comp. late bibl. Heb. YR). This is 
corroborated by Strabo, who says of the Arab 
Nabatacans that "they go without tunics, with 
girdles about their loins, ond with slippers on their 
feet" (Geog. xvi, 4, 26). The mode of wearing the isär 
by the Muslim pilgrim in a state of dhråm [qv 
reflects this ancient fashion. 

The earliest evidence for the clothing worn in 
ancient Arabia is the rupestrean art of prehistori 
Arabia (second and first millennia B.C.). These show 
men wearing relatively little clothing aside from a 
sache-scxe and a variety of headdresses (see E, Anati, 
 Rock-art in Central Arabia, i, Louvain 1968, 159, 163, 
and passim). Already at this very early time some 
women are depicted in enveloping wraps (ibid., 195). 
Some sort of slippers or sandals were also worn by 
both sexes (ibid.). 

Those Arabs who lived within the cultural sphere 
of one of another of the great empires could not help. 
but be influenced by the fashions of the higher 
civilisations, clothing being a manifestation of culture, 
no less than art, architecture, literature, etc. Thus 
we find statues of the Arab rulers of Hatra in Mesopo- 
tamia which depict them wearing Parthian-style 
dress, Some wear a sleeved mantle and chiton, and 
others Persian trousers and military festoons (see 
F. Altheim-R. Stichl, Die Araber in der alten. Welt ii, 
Berlin 1965, 227). Those Arabs who inhabited the 
oasis towns of the Syrian desert apparently dressed 
im the fashion of the eastern Hellenistic world (see 
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R. Dussaud, Lo péndiration des Árabes en Syrie 
avant l'Islam, Paris 1935, figs. 20-3, et. passim). 

Because of their conservative existence beyond the 
pale of sedentary civilisation, the Bedouin have 
maintained a fairly constant style of dress from pre- 
Islamic times down to the present, Throughout the 
Muslim world loose wraps have always been an 
extremely common feature of dress for both men and 
women. Ibn Khaldùn noted that wraps, as opposed 
to tailored or fitted clothing, were the mark of non- 
urban dwellers (Mukaddima, repr. Beirut 1900, 411). 
Ibn Khaldü's observation, of course, needs some 
modification. City-dwellers wore wraps also. To be 
sure, these were of finer quality, often ornate, and 
were worn over fitted clothing. The Bedouin have 
always shown a preference for dark garments. The 
Babylonian Talmud cites the dark garments of an 
Arab as an example of a blue-black colour it is trying 
to define with precision (Niddak, 20a). Clothing is 
frequently mentioned in Diihill poetry, especially 
the many kinds of outer mantles such as burd, ixir, 
ridå’, and shamla (apparently similar to the bibl. 
Heb. Tertullian mentions that Arabian 
women appeared in public totally enveloped in their 
mantle in such a way so that only one eye is left free 
(De virg. xel., 17). This fashion continues in places 
as far apart as Iran and southern Algeria and Morocco, 

The use of footwear in Arabia goes back to pre- 
historic times and was certainly necessitated by the 
harsh landscape. Many of the figures in the ancient 
rupestrean engravings wear some sort of distinctive 
shoe or sandal (Anati, Rock-art, passim). The Talmud 
specifically mentions that the sandals worn by the 
Arabs are “close-fitting” (Yevamot, 102a) and that 
they “are knotted tightly by the shoemakers" 
(Shabbat, 1x22) 

2. The time of the Prophet and early 
Islam. The fashion of dress of the earliest Muslim. 
community was on the whole an extension of the 
preceding period, with certain modifications for the 
new moral sensibilities. It is interesting to observe 
that many of the garments worn by the Prophet and 
his contemporaries continued through the centuries 
as the basic clothing of villagers and Bedouin, being 
simple, functional, and suitable to the ecology. The 
urban dweller, though perhaps far more conscious 
of sunna [qn] than his rural or nomadic cousins, 
has since Umayyad times been constantly modifying 
his wardrobe. Nevertheless, the basic outlines of the 
lslarie vestimentary system have remained re- 
markably constant even in the city. 

"The basic articles of clothing at the time of the 
Prophet for both sexes consisted of an undergarment, 
a body shirt, a long dress, gown, or tunic, and an 
overgarment such as a mantle coat, or wrap, footgear 
consisting of shoes or sandals, and a head covering. 
A person might wear many garments or only one de- 
pending upon a variety of factors including weather, 

1, economic means, etc. Many of the items of 
clothing worn by men and women were identical. In- 
deed, many of the articles were simply large pieces 
of fabric in which the wearer wrapped himself. What 
must have set off male from female fashion in many 
instances was the manner of draping, the accessories 
(jewelry, head- and footgear, and veils), as well as 
colours, fabrics and decoration. 

‘The basic undergarment was the isdr (sometimes 
referred to as haw), the loincloth which goes back to 
prehistoric times. It may well be—although there is 
dispute over this point in the Muslim traditions as 
‘well as in Western scholarship—that sired! (from old. 
P. zārawāro; modern P. shalwār) or underdrawers 


were already in use by this time before the conquest of 
Iran. Persian cultural influenced had filtered down 
into Arabia through the Lakhmid kingdom of Hira 
and perhaps up through the Yemen. There are 
kadiths both claiming and denying that the Prophet 
wore them. From many hadiths, however, it would 
seem that there were women who were certainly 
mutasarwitét, i.e. wearing the sirwal, at this early 
period. In one well-known story the Prophet averted 
his glance out of modesty from a woman who had 
fallen from her mount until he was assured that she 
was wearing a sirwdl, How these early sirwā! looked 
cannot be ascertained. In later Islamic times they 
differed greatly from country to country and in- 
cluded all sorts of pantaloons, kneebreeches, long 
trousers, and close-fitting drawers. It is reported 
that the men who bore ‘Aisha’s litter on the pil- 
grimage wore fubbdn, small sirwat or briefs (Bukhárl, 
Saliih, kii xxv, bab 18). Not everyone could afford 
à separate undergarment, and there are numerous 
hadiths in which men without underwear are forbidden 
to sit or squat publicly, truss up their garments 
while working, or to drape themselves in the fashion 
known as al-samma? whereby one end of the mantie 
is pulled up on the shoulder leaving the other side 
of the body exposed—apparently in the style of the 
Greek chiton (cf. eg. Bukhari, Sahih, viii, 8; viii, 
10, 1; lxxvii, 20, 2; and most of the other canonical 
collections). 

The basic body shirt was the Ramis (from late 
Latin camisia; ct. Jerome, Ep. vest. mul., 64, no. 11). 
Like so many items of Islamic attire, it was worn 
by both sexes. Just as in the Arab world today, the 
hamis was frequently worn by children. The Prophet 
supposedly covered his uncle al-Abbis with a jai 
when the latter was taken prisoner naked at Badr. 
Any variety of robes or tunics might be worn over 
the Aamis, These include the thawd which in addition 
to being a gown was also a general word for garment 
(the pls. thiyab and athed> designate clothes) and 
fabric, since many garments were no more than a 
piece of cloth (shikha). Also worn over the kamis 
were the djubóa, a woollen tunic with rather narrow 
sleeves which was imported in the Prophet's time 
from Syria (Bukhari, Sahià, Ivi, oo and lxxvii, 10), 
and perhaps elsewhere in tbe Byzantine empire 
(Ibn Madja, Sunan, xxxii, 4); the ulla, a long, 
flowing coat which the Prophet wore tucked up when 
he went out (Bukhari, Saif, Ixxvii, 3) and of which 
he is reported to have worn on occasion a red one of 
great beauty (ibid., Ixi, 23, r1); the Rabé?, a luxurious, 
sleeved robe, slit in front, with buttons (musarrar), 
made of fabrics such as brocade (dibddj), and appar- 
ently of Persian provenance; the farrüdi, a robe 
similar to the Babi?, but slit in the back. The Prophet 
is reported to have received a silk farrüdj (farridj 
karir) as a gift, to have wora it, prayed in it, and 
finally to have thrown it off as if it were suddenly 
loathsome, saying that it was not fitting for the God- 
fearing (Bukhari, Muslim, Nasal, and elsewhere). 
The custom of wearing several layers of tunics and 
robes continued through the Middle Ages and still 
persists ín traditional areas today. In Morocco, 
for example, one frequently sees a man wearing two 
and even three djallabas (hooded outer robe) over two 
or more tunics. 

The principal form of armour was the coat of mail 
known as dir“ or dirfa which Néldeke thought to be of 
Ethiopic origin (Neue Beiträge zur sem, Sprackarissen- 
schafi, Strasbourg 1910, $3), but as Bosworth has 
shown, was borrowed from Persia (ch. Zraw and the 
Arabs, in Cambr. hist, of Iran, iii, ed. E. Yarshater, 
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Cambridge 1983), Also mentioned in the early sources 
is a djubba min hadid or tunic of mail. 

Arabian fashion required both men and women to 
wear a mantle of some sort over everything else when 
appearing in public. In the case of the less well-to-do, 
the mantle or outer wrap might be the only garment 
over the underwear, and there are numerous hadiths 
dealing with questions of public modesty which arose 
because of the common presence of men dressed in 
a single wrap at prayer. Once again, it is the ubiq- 
uitous isär which was the fundamental garment in 
this category for both sexes. Another basic one was 
the shamla, which like izàr simply means "wrap". 
These were usually white or some other light colour. 
The kkamisa, on the other hand, was black with 
ornamental borders la"kw). In a frequently repeated 
hadith, the Prophet found himself distracted by 
the decoration on a khamisa he was wearing at 
prayer and called for a simple woollen cloak known 
as an anbidianiyya (Bukhart, Sakif, viii, 14, 1, ef 
passim; Ibn Mádja, Sunan xxxii, 1). Like many 
Wraps, the harisa also served as a sleeping garment. 
Some wraps and mantles at this time seem to ha 
been associated with one sex or other, although these 
were in the minority. The ridi? was a man's mantle 
par excellence, and for the man of honour, in the 
words of the Djahill poet al-Samaw"al, "every ridi? 
he wears is becoming”. The diilldb, khimār, and mir} 
were primarily for womon. Tirmidhl, Muslim and Aba 
Dawid all repeat a hadith about Mubammad wearing 
a black miri, but all other references to this garment 
are solely in a feminine context (e.g. Imru? al-Kays, 
'w'allaka, 28; Bukhivi, Sahib, lij, 15). Then, as now, 
there were many names for wraps and mantles, and 
these were often synonymous, perhaps reflecting ear- 
lier usages of regional dialects, That the terms were 
frequently interchangeable is clear from a hadith 
where a woman brings the Prophet as a gift a woven 
burda with a border (burda mansüdja fihà hàshiyya- 
tuhā) which she herself had made and asks the people 
assembled if they know what a burda is. They answer 
“a hamla”. The story continues that Mubammad 
wore it as his cdr [sic] and gave it upon request 
to a man who wanted it for a shroud (Bukhari, 
Sakih, xxiii, 29; Ibn Madja, Sunam, xxxii, r; and 
with variations elsewhere). Many wraps and mantles 
were known by their fabrics. Thus the mamira was 
a man's wrap with stripes of varying colours which 
gave it the appearance of a tiger's skin, whence 
its name. The mulabbada was simply a felted kisi? 
(the generic word for wrap; ef. Assyr. husitu, bibl. 
Heb. MOD, both general terms for garment or 
covering). The burda or burd [g.v-] was a wrap of 
striped woollen cloth produced in the Yemen. The 
Prophet wore a Nadjrâni burd with a wide border. 
He gave one such mantle of his to the poet Ka‘b b. 
Zuhayr [q.v.] which became legendary. The distinction 
between fabric and garment is often not clear. The 
hibara was a striped garment similar to the burd, 
and according to Anas, it was the favourite garment 
of the Prophet. Yet we also read of hibara garments, 
and thus, in a tradition to ‘Aisha, the Prophet was 
wrapped in a burd of hibara fabric when he died 
(sudjdjéya bi-burd hibara). The siyaré? was both a 
mantle of Seres (Gk. Lngeg; Aram. NTW and 
Jepa) or Chinese silk and the fabric. Thus we find 
bulla siyard?, burd siyar@, and bamis barir siyarå?. 

Precisely how these mantles and the many others 
mentioned in the traditions were draped we cannot 
kaow, but it is quite clear from the sources that 
there was a wide variety of styles. This is further 
corroborated by the fact that in those parts of the 


Islamic world where traditional wraps and mantles 
are still worn today there is considerable variation. 
from one locale to the other in draping style. The 
canonical hadith collections are almost unanimous 
in citing condemnations of the practice of ostenta- 
tiously trailing one’s garment along the ground 
(jar min al-khaywl@), Anklelength garments 
were considered proper in the early umma. Shorter 
garments became the mark of an ascetic, longer ones 
the mark of a libertine. 

Already in the Prophet's time the ancient Near 
Eastern practice of covering the head out of modesty 
and respect was the norm for both men and women. 
It is for this reason the Muslims and Jews customarily 
cover their heads when praying, rather than baring 
them as in the West. The Kuran warns that the 
wicked man will be dragged down to hell by his 
exposed “lying, sinful forelock” (XCVI, 15-16). Of 
course, a man or woman could draw his or her long 
mantle or ample wrap over the head, and in the case 
of women this was and still is the most common fash- 
ion even when some sort of hat or veil is worn under 
it The Prophet is reported to have visited Abt 
Bakr while wearing the border of his burd over his 
head with a black headband (Sigiba dasmá?) (Bukhari, 
Sadik, lxxvii, 16). In his last public appearance 
before his death, Muhammad supposedly wore his 
milhafa (a wrap similar to the izàr) over his head, 
again held in place with a black headband (ibid., 
hi, 25, 51). 

The Simama or turban has been worn by the Arabs 
since pre-Islamic times, The word turban which is 
used in one form or another in all western languages 
derives from Persian diülband via vulgar Turkish iul- 
bant or tolibant. The “imāma of Djàbil and early 
Islamic times was probably not the composite head- 
gear of the mediaeval and modern periods consisting 
of one or two caps (fakiyya or ‘arakiyya andjor 
kalansuwa, kuláh, or farbiish) and a winding cloth, 
but merely any strip of fabric wound around the 
head. G. Jacob has suggested that the later turban 
is a synthesis of Arab and Persian styles (Altarabi- 
sches Beduinenteben, Berlin 1897, 237). In the early 
umma, the ‘imma certainly did not have any of the 
significance it was later to have as a “badge of Islam" 
(sima al-Islam) and a “divider between unbelief 
and belief" (hddjiea bayn al-hufr wa ‘I-imdn). Nor 
was it yet—in the words of a proverb still heard in 
Morocco, at least—the “crowns of the Arabs" 
(tidim al-‘avab). The many fadiths which provide 
detailed descriptions of the Prophet's Simdma are 
clearly anachronistic. For later generations, Mubam- 
mad was “the wearer of the turban” (sühib al- 
Simima), and like many of the accoutrements asso- 
ciated with a hero of epic proportions, his turban 
had a name—al-sihdd or “the cloud". According to 
a Shid tradition, he willed it to SAIL This hadith 
may have been circulated in order to counteract 
iny prestige accruing to the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
caliphs by their possession of the Prophet's burda, 
One of the few reliable facts we know about the 
imāma in early Islami times is that it is one of the 
garments specifically forbidden to a person in a 
state of ihräm [gq.v.}. The Ymdma must have consisted 
of a very long strip of fabric as in later periods, 
since there are reports of its being used for bandaging 
(e.g, Bukhari, Sahih, lxiv, 16, 2). 

The hats worn in the Prophet's time included the 
feylasén, which though worn by Muslims was con- 
sidered a typically Khaybari Jewish hat (cf. Bukhari, 
Sahib, Ixiv, 38, 13), the Kalansuwa which originally 
designated a close-fitting cap, and the burnus, a 
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sort of high cap or bonnet. Already at this early 
time the burns must have also designated by exten- 
sion a cloak with hood, despite Hjórkman's view 
to the contrary (art. “Turban”, ETÀ, iv, 889) since 
KUmar's assassin was prevented from escaping by a 
Muslim who threw a bursus over him (Bukhari, 
Sahih, Ixii, 8). The word Palansuia apparently also 
could designate a hood or cow), since it is mentioned 
along with the imāma as one of the garments which 
a man might spread under him for prayer when 
the ground was too hot (ibid., viii, 23). The high cap. 
known as fartira or furfar, though not mentioned in 
the early traditional literature, appears already in a 
yth-century papyrus (J. von Karabatek, Abend- 
lindische Künstler zu Konstantinopel, in Denkschr. d. 
Kais. Akad. d. Wissen., Bd. Ixii, Abh. 1, Vienna 1918, 
67). The róth-century traveller Belon suggested a 
connection between this cap and the ancient Egyptian 
headcovering called by the Latin writers Iurritum 
capitis ornamentum or turritam coronam (cited in 
Dozy, Vélemenis, 263). S. Fraenkel’s suggestion 
that the word is derived from Aramaic JUTO [Die 
Aramäischen Fremdwörter im Arabischen, repr. 
Hildesheim 1962, 53) seems more probable, since 
such hats were worn in the Aramaic-speaking 
regions in the period just prior to the advent of 
Islam. They are depicted in several murals from 
Dura-Europos and elsewhere (see eg, R. Etting- 
bausen, From Byzantium to Sasanian Iran and the 
Islamic world, Mayer Memorial Studies iii, Leiden 
1972, Pl. xix, no. 65). On military expeditions, men 
wore a migkfar or ghifāra, a cap or headcloth of mail 
over which was worn a ķalanswwa or a helmet known 
as bayda {so-called because of its resemblance to an 
ostrich egg). The Prophet was wearing a migh/ar on. 
the day Mecca surrendered. 

Women in early Islamic times normally covered 

their head and face with any of a variety of veils 
when appearing in public. In addition, they were 
usually entirely enveloped in the large djidhab from 
head to foot leaving only one eye free. A common 
head veil was the mandil or mindi) (ultimately 
derived from Lat, mantéllum; cf. Sp. mantilla). The 
word may also have already been used at this time 
for “handkerchief” or “hand cloth" (see the detailed 
discussion on the mandil in F. Rosenthal, Four essays 
on art and literature in Islam, Mayer Memorial 
Studies ii, Leiden 1971, 63-108, and axpiL}. The 
two most common face veils were the Higham ig. 
a rectangular cloth covering the nose and the lower 
half of the face, and the Purkut, a harness-like affair 
consisting of fabric suspended from the centre 
front of the headband |‘isdba) to cover the face. The 
lower corners of the burkut were attached to the sides 
of the headband by a string creating a mask-like 
effect. The burkut is still worn by married women 
amongst the Sinai Bedouin, “Aisha wore neither 
of these veils when she was a mulirima (I talaththame 
wa-lé tabarka‘u), Another veil worn by women at 
this time was the nidb, Oddly enough, there is no 
mention of any sort of hats or head-dresses for women. 
at this early period, despite a veritable plethora of 
such items from the High Middle Ages to modern 
times. 

Men did veil on occasion, normally by wearing the 
outer mantle (isdr, ridd?, burd, milhafa, etc.) in such 
à way as to cover both head and face). The Prophet. 
is described on more than one occasion as being 
mulakani*. This does not necessarily imply that he 
was wearing the face vell known as kiná“ or mitna‘a 
(ct. for example, Bukharl, Sahih, Ixxvii, 16). Very 
handsome young men sometimes veiled their faces, 


particularly at feasts and fairs, in order to protect 
themselves from the evil eye (A ghani, vi, 33; xi, 28; 
xii, 137; xv, 157; also J. Wellhausen, Reste arabi- 
schen Heidentums', repr. Berlin 196r, 196). The free 
end of the turban cloth frequently served as a face 
veil to protect the wearer against dust while riding. 
It was veiled in this fashion that al-Hadidiad] (g.0-] 
entered into the mosque at Küfa, mounted the pulpit, 
and dramatically bared his face as he began his 
famous sermon with the lines “I am the son of splen- 
dour, the scaler of the high places/When 1 take off 
my turban you know who I am". 

Footwear for both sexes fell into one of two cata- 
gories—the na‘ or sandal which could be of palm. 
fibre, smooth leather, or leather with animal hair, 
and the khuff, a sort of shoe or boot made of leather. 
The various kinds of slippers which are popular 
throughout the modern Islamic world under a 
variety of names (bibüdi, tastima, surmüdja, bulgha, 
ete came into vogue after the conquests. 

3 Early Islamic laws and customs regard- 
ing clothing. The austere nature of the early 
Medinese umma did not encourage luxury of any 
kind, The Kun promises the righteous garments 
of silk [see marin} in Paradise, but the Prophet felt 
that such clothes were inappropriate in this life for 
men, although apparently not for women. According 
to a frequontly-repeated hadith, Muhammad forbade 
seven things: silver vessels, gold rings, garments of 
darir, dibédj (brocade), bassi (a striped fabric from 
Egypt containing silk), istabra£ (satin), and mayathir 
Juonr (tanned hides). Actually, there are many more 
fabrics mentioned in the traditional literature which 
he supposedly proscribed. It would seem that he did 
make exceptions in the case of individuals suffering 
from some pruritic skin condition or lice. With the 
development of the empire and the rise of a leisured 
class, there came into being a wealth of counter- 
traditions expressing the permissibility of wearing 
clothes of silk and other luxury fabrics. 

Many of the earliest and most reliable traditions 
regarding clothing deal with irdm and questions of 
ritual impurity caused by menstrual flow or the ejacu- 
lation of semen. Each of the Prophet's wives had a 
special menstrual garment. Garments defiled by men- 
strual flow need only to be washed to be worn for 
prayer (e.g. Aba Dawad, Sunan, i, 130), and if not 
stained, a menstrual garment may be worn for 
prayer without washing. For these and related laws, 
see DIANABA, GHUSL, WAYD and wuDd”. It is not 
certain whether or not women in the early umma had 
special clothes for mourning. During the Diahiliyya, 
a woman wore her worst clothes when in mourning 
(walabisat sharra thiyäbihi—Bukhāri, Sahih, Ixviii, 
46, 47). The Prophet forbade women in mourning 
to wear dyed clothing except for garments of “ash, a 
‘Yemenite fabric with threads dyed prior to weaving 
(ibid, 48, 49]. The technical term for “mourning 
garment” (thawb aliidid) only appears ia Ibn 
Hanbal (Musnad vi, 438) and seems to be a later 
development. The name implies a garment dyed to a 
dark iron black. 

As already noted, many of the garments worn in 
early Islamic times were the same for both men and 
women, especially tunics and wraps. There were, 
nonetheless, distinct stylistic differences. Islam, 
like Judaism and Christianity, strictiy condemns 
transvestitism (Bukhari, Sahih, Ixxvii, 61). However, 
in Islam this prohibition clearly refers to overall 
conduct as much as dress. 

Clothes have always been considered objects of 
significant material value in the Middle East. They 
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are mentioned as valuable gifts, a medium of pay- 
ment, and items of booty. A man who had worked 
in the Prophet's baggage train supposedly went to 
Hell for taking a single ‘abda (a sleeveless robe) from 
the hums of the Prophet (Bukhari, Sabih, lvi, 
199). Garments could also be used for the payment 
of the zaAdt (ibid., xxiv, 33). As had been the custom 
of oriental rulers since ancient times, Muhammad 
bestowed valuable garments upon members of his 
entourage as a mark of favour (cf. eg. Genesis, 
xxxvii, 3 and xli, 42). 

Many customs were associated with clothes. Then 
as now, pious wishes and felicitations were appro- 
priate for someone with a new garment. Mubammad 
wished Umm Khalid abli wa-akhlifi! (“wear it out 
and exchange it"), when he presented her with a 
small black kkamiga (Bukhari, Sahih, lxxvii, 22, 1). 
In more recent times, the wishes have become less 
eloquent, and one simply says wabriük (congratula- 
tions”) or naimme ("how nice"). In accordance 
with an ancient custom going back to pagan times, 
the Prophet reversed his ridP when he went out 
to make the prayer for rain, He did not reverse 
his cloak, however, when making the ishsh" [g.v] 
on Friday (ibid., xv, 11). The act of reversing the 
garment was apparently symbolic of the change in 
weather sought. It was still practiced in Tunis at the 
‘end of the r9th century (Wellhausen, Reste, 197). The 
custom of baring the head in extreme humility during 
the istishd? ritual also probably goes back to this 
period, though it is not mentioned in the literary 
sources until the later Middle Ages (see I. Goldziher, 
Entblissung des Hauptes, in Isl, vi [1916], 301-16, 
esp. 304). 

Many customs regarding clothes which most 
certainly have their roots in ancient Near Eastern 
superstition and are found also in the Talmud are 
ascribed to Muhammad in the Muslim traditions. 
Thus the believer should always put the right shoe 
on first. He should not go out with only one shoe on— 
either both or barefoot (cf. the ill omen for Pelias of 
anyone shod in only a single sandal, in the Greek 
myth of Jason). Furthermore, shoes should never 
be left with the soles facing heavenward. 

4. The Umayyads and ‘Abbasids and the 
firds system. Judging by the rather scattered 
and scanty literary evidence, most of the Arabian 
garments of early Islamic times continue into the 
Umayyad period, although some items become more 
and more restricted to Bedouin use (e.g. the mirf). 
‘The most significant change that came with the rise 
of an Islamic empire is the use of clothing made of 
luxury fabrics by the Umayyad caliphs and their 
courtiers. ‘Abd al-Malik is reported by al-Makrizt 
to have worn embroidered garments (tr. E. Blochet 
in Revue de l'Orient Latin, viii (1000-1), 175). Sulay- 
màn and his retinue wore only garments of wagky or 
variegated silk, including the djubba, rida, sirwal, 
“imāma, and kalansuwa (Masfüdi, Murūdj, v, 400). 
There is one report specifically mentioning the so- 
called "'caliphal garments" (Uiydb al-MAilifa) being 
worn by al-Walid 11 (A ghani vii, 83). Later under the 
‘Abbasids, the caliph wore special robes of office 
with ‘embroidered borders and which were called 
by this name. It is only stated of al-Walld’s "caliphal 
garments” that they were white. The ‘Abbasid robes 
of state were normally black. Their custom of wearing 
black garments on official occasions was established 
by al-Mansür and was only abandoned for a brief 
period in favour of ‘Alid green under al-Mamón 
(Tabari, iii, 1012 £). 

Two of the most significant phenomena of Islamic 


costume history originate in the Umayyad period 
—the sumptuary laws requiring distinguishing 
clothing for the non-Muslim subject population, 
and the production of regal embroidered fabrics 
for clothing. 

The laws of differentiation or ghiydr (q.v.] most 
probably do not go back to the time of ‘Umar b. al- 
Khatiáb, since at that early period the ah? al-dhimma 
[g.v] and the Arabs did not dress alike anyway. Al- 
though these laws were to be minutely detailed only in 
later centuries, they go back in general outline as 
weil as in spirit, at least, to the caliphate of ‘Umar 
b. ‘Abd al-Aziz. Dhimmis were forbidden to wear 
Arab-style headgear, including the “imāma, ‘asb, 
and faylasdn, Arab military dress, and certain robes, 
as for example, the Raba?. They also had to wear a 
distinguishing belt called mintak and more frequently 
aunndr (cf. Gk. Caváptov). This ordinance may have 
applied at first only to Christians. By the reign 
of Haran al-Rashid, these rules governing dhimmis’ 
dress were well-refined and were ascribed back to 
“Umar I [Abi Yasuf, K. al-Kharidj, Cairo 1382, 
1271). For a detailed discussion of the restrictions 
on dhimmi dress and the sources for Umayyad and 
‘Abbasid times, see A. S. Tritton, The caliphs and 
their non-Muslim subjects, repr. London 1970, 
115-26, 

The production of special embroidered fabrics in 
palace textile factories also began in Umayyad times 
and became a standard feature of mediacval Islamic 
material culture. The fabrics were known as firds 
fgv], which in its narrowest sense meant “embroi- 
dery”, especially embroidered bands with writing in 
them, and in a wider sense, indicated an elaborately 
embroidered robe, such as might be worn by a ruler of 
his entourage. Tirdr garments were bestowed as to- 
kens of royal favour and were among the standard 
gifts brought by diplomatic embassies to other rulers 
as part of foreign policy. In the view of many scho- 
lars, the Umayyads most likely took over Byzantine 
state factory establishments and adapted them to 
their Special needs and tastes (e.g. E. Kühnel and L. 
Bellinger, Catalogue of dated tiraz fabrics, Washing- 
ton: The Textile Museum, 1952, 1). However, most 
mediaeval Arab historians believed the production 
of firds germents to be derived from a Persian 
institution, and there is some evidence that garments 
with royal insignia were worn in Sasanian times 
(sce S. D. Goitein, Petitions to Fatimid caliphs from 
the Cairo Geniza, in JOR, NS, xlv [1954-5], 34 fs 
where Talmudic evidence is cited). The truth as to 
the origins of the firás system would seem to combine 
both views. 

The first Umayyad caliph who is specifically men- 
tioned in the Arabic sources as having had finds 
factories was Hishim b. ‘Abd al-Malik (al-Diahshi- 
yarl, K. al-WuzarP, Cairo 1938, 60). In any event, 
it is clear that by late Umayyad times the fírdz 
system extended across the caliphate, and continued 
to flourish under the ‘Abbasids, Büyids and 
Salgjaks. The production of such luxurious fabrics 
was a highly profitable business, and there was con- 
siderable government control. The state was also 
responsible for the prices in Ashtor's view (E. Ashtor, 
Histoire des prix et des salaires dans l'Orienl médiéval, 
Paris 1969, 75). This is perhaps an oversimplification. 

To the mediaeval Middle Eastern bourgeoisie, firáz 
garments were status symbols as well es valuable 
pieces of real property. Clothing formed part—some- 
times a considerable part—ot a family’s investment, 
being transmitted from parents to children, to be con- 
verted into cash in case of emergency. Clothes also 
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formed an important clement of the state's assets. 
‘Thousands of garments are listed among the annual 
treasury receipts under Harün al-Rashid (al-Djahshi- 
yarl, K. al-Wuzari?, 179-182). In addition to their 
socio-economic importance, garments of finds fabrics 
were of great socio-political significance. The «Ab- 
bisid caliphs and, at a later date, other Muslim 
rulers, were wont to bestow robes of honour (thila’, 
sing. bila [pj] upon those of their subjects— 
Muslim and non-Muslim, male and female—whom 
they wished to reward or for some reason mark for 
distinction. The Mita was often not a single robe, 
but an entire outfit. This suit consisting of two or 
more garments was known as a kulla. (The word 
today means a "western suit of clothes") The vizier 
Hamid b. al‘Abbis (d. 311/923), ior example, 
received two such outfits each consisting of a lined 
coat (mubatjana), a sleeved robe (durrda), a body 
shirt (amis), drawers (sardwil), and turban (imáma] 
(Hilal al-SabP, Tarikh abwusard, ed. Amedroz, 
Beirut 1904, 176). 

With the rise of the bourgeoisie during the ‘Abbasid 
period and the dissemination of the polite educational 
ideal of adab [g.v.] by the Persian secretarial class, 
many new garments and fabrics came into use, and 
people became ever more fashion-minded. The early 
aversion from silks and satins was forgotten or ig- 
nored by all but a pious few, and only the most as- 
cetic and the poor wore the rough woollen robe known 
as the Bhirka [q.v] (the latter use of this word to 
designate "rag" or “dishcloth” is instructive). 
Another wool garment worn only by the very poor 
was the sleeved tunic known as midra‘a, Cultured 
gentlemen and ladies, on the other hand, were very 
much concerned with their appearance. The adib 
alWashsha? [qr] (d. 323/936) devoted several 
chapters of his book Or elegance and elegant people 
(K. al-Mucasishd aw algarf wa ‘I-rurafi’, ed. 
Brünnow, Leiden 1886; ed. cited here is that of 
Cairo 1362/1953) to describing the types of clothing 
worn by his contemporaries, as well as the acceptable 
canons of taste. The fashionable man, according 
to al-Washsha’, outfitted himself in several layers 
of clothing, begiuning with a fine undershirt (ghildla), 
‘over which was worn the heavier, lined (mubafjan) 
Aamis. Both of these ought to be of fine linen, 
such as Dabiki or Djannabt (produced in Egypt and 
Fars, respectively). Over these tunics was worn 
a lined robe (durrd‘a) or díubba of linen, silk, or 
mulham (a fabric with a silk warp and a woof of some 
other stu/f). Finally, when going out, the fashion 
plate would drape over these his or another 
cloak known as mifraf (also muraf) which had decora- 
tive borders at each end (Jara) and cover his bead, or 
turban rather, with a (aylasdn, which at this time was 
probably a cowl (K. al-Muwashshd, 160 £). Making 
a good appearance also meant not wearing unpleasant 
or clashing colours, dirty clothes, or clothes perfumed 
like those of slave girls. Shoes and sandals could be 
of any of a number of leathers, colours, and designs; 
and it was permissible to wear shoes in such colour 
‘combinations as black and red and yellow and black 
(ibid., 161). The wearing of stockings (djawrab, from 
Pers. gürab), a fashion adopted from the Persians, 
was by now well-established. 

‘Al-Washsha? does not provide as much detail in his 
chapter on female attire which is devoted specifically 
to “those clothes which differ from those of fashion- 
able men", The elegant woman's lingerie consisted 
ofa smoky-grey coloured ghilila and sinwdl, White 
garments of any kind—except for the siriiil—were 


what kind of dress was worn over the undergarments 
at this time is not specified. Al-Washsh® does men- 
tion, howover, that it should be wide-sleeved (amäm 
maftüka) and that the collar should have a drawstring 
(wa "L-djurrubünàt al-mukhanibiyya). For her wraps, 
the woman was to wear a Rashidi or a Tabari ridd? 
(from Rosetta and Tabaristin, respectively). Sho 
might then totally envelop herself in a Khurasánl isar 
or mulkam. Oa. her head sho wore a black mifdjar, 
which seems to have been the female equivalent of the 
“mama both in form and use. Black was particularly 
stylish at this time. The mitjar was worn together 
with a face veil (midnafa or mikna’). The Nlsbápür 
mibna'a was held in particular esteem (ibid., 163 t). 

Persian cultural influences became more pro- 
nounced under the ‘Abbisids. In addition to those 
garments of Persian provenance already mentioned 
(sirwal and djawrab), there was introduced at this 
time the distinctive, tall, conical Persian hat called 
the Ralansuwa jawila or simply fawila (e.g. Yàküt, 
Udabi? vi, 59)- This hat was also called danniyya 
because of its resemblance to a long amphora-like 
wine jar known as a dann (ibid., i, 373, and Aghani? x, 
123). The top of the fawila was pointed (cf. al-Mas‘Gdi, 
Muridi, vi, 377 = $ 3537, where it is described 
as mahdada). This hat consisted of a wicker or wooden 
frame covered with fabric such as silk. R. Levy 
has suggested that it may also have been shaped 
like "'a truncated cone worn base upwards after the 
fashion of the cumbrous headgear of the modern 
Lurs” (Notes on costume from Arabie sources, in 
JRAS [1935], 324); however, this suggestion is 
not borne out by the evidence of illuminated manu- 
scripts. Abü Zayd of al-Harirl's Mahdmat is frequent- 
ly depicted wearing a pointed fawila (e.g. Bibl. Nat., 
Paris, ms. arabe 3929, f. 69). Hardin al-Rashid is 
supposed to have worn such a hat inscribed on one 
side with the word kddid and on the other with 
his for the duties which he undertook on alter- 
nating years of leading the pilgrimage and the war 
against Byzantium (Tabarl, ii, 709). Another 
Persian garment which was introduced at this and 
which became extremely popular throughout the 
Arab world is the thaftén, a fine robe with sleeves 
that buttons down the front (the original Persian 
word designates a cuirass). The caliph al-Muktadir 
wore a khafldn of Tustart silk brocaded with silver 
when he set out on his fatal march against the 
rebel Mu*nis in 320/932 (Dozy, Vétements, 162 f.; 
Levy, JRAS [1935], 33172, and the sources cited by 
both). Since the later Middle Ages, the form Aaflin 
(variant kwffán) has been used exclusively throughout 
the Arabic-speaking world, due to the influence of 
Turkish. 

Fine garments were brought to Baghdad from all 
over the Muslim world, as well as being imported 
from abroad. From India came the fifa, a long piece 
of sari-like cloth which served a variety of functions 
as a Joincloth, apron, and a variety of headgear (Still- 
man, Female attire, 214 ff.). From China during this 
period there came oilcloth raincloaks (wimiara) 
LIha*alabl, LatZ^if al-ma*árif, Cairo 1960, 221; Eng. 
tr. Bosworth, Edinburgh 1968, 141; Mez, Renaissance, 
Eng. tr. 390). Fine garments for men in ard/oth cen- 
tury “Irak ranged in price from 5-30 dinárs, and even 
more (Ashtor, Prix ei salaires, 53). However, some 
of the prices cited by Arab writers for fabulous gar- 
ments and fabrics are clearly anecdotal, as for exam- 
ple, the so,ooo dinárs that al-Khayzurán [q.v] is 
reported to have paid for a piece of washi (al-Mas*üdl, 
Muriidj viii, 298). Still, t is quite apparent both from 
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the Middle Ages clothing was very costly in compari- 
son with the other necessities of life. 

5. The Fátimids. Perhaps no period in the 
history of the Arab East was more clothes-conscious 
than that of the Fatimids. Fatimid pomp and 
ceremony exceeded anything known in Baghdad, 
and clothing played a major part in creating the 
splendid effect. 

The first Fatimid caliph in Egypt, al-Mutizz 
(d. 365/975), founded a special government costume 
supply house known as the ddr al-kiswa or Ahizénat 
al-kiswa with an outlay of 600,000 dinars. An official 
bureau (diwan) oversaw the production, storage, 
and distribution of costumes. Every official and 
functionary from the caliph down to government 
clerks was supplied with a ceremonial costume 
(badia mawkibiyya) for public occasions. According 
to al-Malrizl, who is the almost exclusive source 
of information for Fatimid ceremonial costume, 
cach person was provided with an entire wardrobe 
“from the turban to the underdrawers" (Khifaj ii, 
409). The khizāna provided different weight clothes 
for summer and winter. A complete costume (badia 
mukmala) could consist of as many as a dozen 
articles, most of which have been mentioned in the 
preceding sections. 

‘Naturally, these ceremonial costumes were made 
of the most costly fabrics. The most popular were 
barir (fine silk), sisi, dabiki, shardb, dimyéti (all 
liens), Aiusrawdné (kingly brocade), and siklafin 
(siglaton). Most of the ceremonial costumes were 
white and embroidered with gold and silver threads 
in accordance with the official Fatimid imagery of 
luminous splendour and divine light. The selection 
of the caliphal costume was itself a ritualised event 
before every holiday. 

Each rank and office was distinguished by its 
costume. The most outstanding item of the caliph’s 
attire was his enormous turban which consisted of a 
cap (shdshiyya) around which was wound a mandit 
in a fashion unique for the ruler in the shape of a 
myrobalan, This special manner of winding the 
caliphal turban was called “the winding of majesty" 
(skaddat al-wasar). The entice turban was ornamented 
with jewels. An enormous solitaire (yatima) mounted 
on a silk band was centred on the caliph's forehead 
The entire headgear was called “the 
(ab-tagj at-skarif). 

The rest of the imperial retinue wore a variety of 
less splendid headdresses. The chief eunuchs of “he 
court who were the amirs of the palace, all wore tur- 
bans which were distinctively wound under the chin 
—the so-called tajnik al-Simáma or simply al-hanak. 
‘Thus, they were known as al-ustādhūn ai-muhanna- 
Ain. The caliph al-tAzlz became the first ruler to 
appear with the hanak (Kkifaf, ii, 285) and eventually 
so did the vizier and the amirs (ibid. i, 440, 449). 
This fashion was introduced into the cast by the 
Fitimids from the Maghrib, where it still may be 
seen, especially in southern Algeria and Morocco. 

Another head covering which is first mentioned 
during this period is the Ralawia or aliia (cf. Lat. 
calautiza, Fr. calotte, Pers. galūta) which was a kind 
of eap (Xhiar, i, 413). It was to become a standard 
item in Ayyübid and Mamlük times (see eg. al- 
Kalkashandl, Subh al-a%shé, iv, 39, 52-3; al-Makrizl, 
Khital, ii, 98). 

The various modern studies dealing with Fatimid 
ceremonies draw mainly upon al-Makrizi and to a 
lesser extent, on al-Kalkashandi and on Ibn Taghri- 
Birdi, all three of whom depended upon the lost 
work of Iba al-Tuwayr. See K. A. Inostrantsev, 


Toryestenii viesd Fatimidiskith khalifov (“The 
Solemn entry of the Fatimid caliphs"), in Zapiski 
Vost. Otdyel. Imp. Russ. Arbheol. Obshéestua, xvii 
(St. Petersburg 1904); M. H. Zaki, Kunas al-Fáti- 
miyyin, Cairo 1937; M. Canard, Le cérémonial 
fatimite et le cérémonial byzantin: essai de comparison, 
in Byzantion, xxi/2 (1951), 355-420; idem, La proces- 
sion du nouvel an chez les Fatimides, in AIEO, x (1952), 
364-08; SA. M. Madiid, Nugum al-Fajimiyyin wa- 
Fusimuhum fi Misr, ii, Cairo 1955. 

6. The Geniza as a source for mediaeval 
Islamic attire. The Cairo Geniza {g.v.] manuscripts. 
are an important and till recently, untapped source 
for the costume history of the Fatimid, Ayyübid, 
and—to a lesser extent—the Mamlük periods. In 
particular, the some 750 trousseau lists from the 
Geniza, in combination with ancillary Geniza records, 
offer a wealth of information on the attire of Jowish 
women in mediaeval Egypt, and by extension, the 
attire of Muslim women as well. Information for 
male costume comes from commercial documents, 
but is by no means as extensive or as detailed. 

One fact stands out clearly—that Jewish and 
Muslim women dressed alike during the Fatimid and 
Ayyübid periods. The Geniza trousseau lists give 
every indication that the restrictive laws of ghiyar 
were not enforced. The same garments are mentioned 
as in the Islamic sources. There is no limitation in 
the Geniza as to colour and textile, rather there is 
the greatest variety of hues and diversity of fabrics. 
Jewish women, like their Muslim counterparts (and 
most likely Copts as well) went veiled. 

‘The Geniza documents show that the bourgeoisie 
consciously or unconsciously tried to imitate the 
modes and mores of the ruling class. Merchants, for 
example, bestowed Alilat and finds garments upon 
relatives and friends, People of means wore all the 
precious fabrics known to us from the descriptions 
of the Fatimid ceremonies. Over sixty fabrics are 
mentioned in the Geniza. Of these, forty-six are 
known from the literary sources collected by Serjeant, 
Under the Fatimids and Ayyübids, the mercantile 
class indulged itself in many types of garments. 
The Geniza trousseaux mention almost seventy 
items for women alone. 

The Geniza has revealed the names and consider- 
able data for more than two dozen garments which 
were hitherto unknown or only mentioned in isolated 
literary sources without any explanation or descrip- 
tion. Among these are the dithdniyya and makhtüma, 
both fine dresses; the Radjidja, a dress which first 
appears in late Ayyübid trousseaux and became 
popular in Mamlük times, after which it seems to 
have disappeared; the *akabiyya, ‘ardi, mukallaf, 
and radda, all head scarves or shawls; and the wasaf 
and kasi, both belts or cummerbunds. 

In addition to new names of garments and textiles, 
the Geniza has provided anentirely new vocabulary 
of patterns and adornments, Many of theso designs 
can be correlated with those in manuscript illustra- 
tions (see Stillman, The importance of the Cairo 
Genisa manuscripts for the history of mediaeval female 
attire, in IJ MES viila [1976], 579-89). 

There is also considerable new information on 
garments already known. For example, the safsári 
and the barrakén, both mantles, which have been 
im attested use in the Maghrib from mediaeval to 
modern times (al-Idrisi, Nuzhat al-mushidk, ed. Dozy 
and de Goeje, Leiden 1866, 59; al-«Umarl, Masálik 
al-absdr, tr. Caudefroy-Demombynes, Paris 1927, 
125) are shown to have been worn in Fatimid and 
Ayyübid Egypt as well. No doubt they were brought 
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into the east after the Fatimid conquest in 558/969- 
The badan, a short, sleeveless tunic, worn by both 
sexes and usually associated with the Arabian 
Peninsula (Dozy, l'tements 56-8), is shown to have 
been a fairly common article of feminine attire in 
mediaeval Egypt. 

For the information provided by the Geniza on 
costume, see Y. K. Stillman, Female attire of Mediae- 
val Egypt; idem, The wardrobe of a Jewish bride in. 
mediacval Egypt, in Studies in Marriage Customs, ed. 
Ben-Ami and Noy, Folkloce Research Center Studies, 
iv (Jerusalem 1974), 297-304; eadem, The importance 
of the Cairo Gemira manuscripts for the history of 
mudiacval female attire; eadem, Ketübot ha-Genizā e- 
Mab6r liLvügh hd-Ishshd bimë ha-Bënayim, in Hikrë 
Genizat Kähir, ed. M. Friedman, Tel Aviv 1980, 
149-60. 

7. The early Turkish dynasties: Saldjüks, 
Ayyübids, Mamlüks. The Turkish military 
dynasties that controlled one part or another of the 
Middle East from the late sth/11th to the early 
roth/x6th centuries brought with them many Central 
Asian styles, particularly in military and ceremonial 
attire. These, however, were the distinguishing 
costumes of the military élite. The fashion of dress 
cf the native Arab population was little affected 
at first. M. V. Gorelik (Blishnevostodnaya mi 
tyura XII-XIII vo. kak etnografidesky istočnik, in 
Soveiskaya Etnografya, clxxii/2 [1972], 37-50) has 
tempted to distinguish between two broad complexes 
of dress throughout the Arab east at this time—the 
western, based on the fusion of Arabian styles with 
those derived from Hellenistic Mediterranean proto- 
types, and the eastern, derived from Iranian, Turkish, 
and Inner Asian styles. Syria and ‘Irak during this 
period fell generally into the latter category, while 
Egypt, with the exception of the military, fell into the 
former. 

‘Throughout much of this period, the typical outer 
garment for a member of the ruling class was any one 
of a variety of coats (ațbiya). These were worn over 
the usual layers of undershirts, the most common of 
which was the kamdjdn, The undershirt was normally 
hidden by the outer garments, except in southern 
*Irik where it was cut long to extend below the coat 
above it. 

‘The Saldjükss and Ayyübids preferred the so-called 
‘Turkish coats (al-akbiya al-turkiyya), the hem of 
which crossed the chest in a diagonal from right to 
left. The Mamlük amirs wore the Tartar coats (al- 
akbiya al-tatariyya) with the hem crossing the oppo- 
site Over the coat was worn a belt of metal 
plaquettes (Aiydsa) or a sash (bend), Al-Makrizi 
(Khilaf ii, 99) identifies the hiydsa with the ancient 
minfaka, and states that there was a special market 
in Cairo (suh al-hawd'iiyyim) devoted to the sale 
and manufacture of these belts. (For a finely pre- 
served specimen of the kiydga, see Mayer, Mamluk 
costume, Pl. IX.) 

For members of the upper classes, the sleeves of 
their coat were frequently indicative of rank and 
‘social status. The longer and more ample the sleeves, 
the higher the standing of the wearer. 

The illustrations from Makamai, K. al-A ghani, 
and K. al-Diryák manuscripts irom this period attest 
a wide variety of caps and turban styles, The normal 
‘headgear of the military class was a stiff cap with a 
triangular front. It was sometimes trimmed with far 
(sharbüsk), aad sometimes had a small kerchief 
‘bound around it to form a sort of turban (taki ifa). 
"The other most common cap was the Aalawia which 


red under the early Mamlüks, and later red only 
(Mayer, Mamluk costume, 29). 

The hab? and the gharbügh were so much the dis- 
tinctive mark of a Muslim knight that even a Crusader 
was prepared to wear them as a gesture of friendship 
to Salab al-Din (Ibn al-Athir, xil, 51-2). 

Under the Mamlüks, two popular short sleeved 
coats were the bughluák (also bughiūjāh) and the 
salláriyya. These were made of a variety of fabrics 
and frequently were lined with fur. Such a coat was 
sometimes worn under an ample outer robe (faradfiy- 
ya), 

Eventually, some of the garments which were at 
first the mark of the military aristocracy were imi- 
tated by the middle classes. The bughtwids, for 
example, appears in several Geniza documents. 

‘The only comprehensive study of the attire of any 
of the dynasties of this period is L. A. Mayer, Mamluk 
costume, where there is an extensive bibliography. 
Shorter, general studies include: Mayer, al-Azya? fé 
"bayyim al-wustd, in al-Kulliyya (1932), 438-49: 
idem, Saracenic arms aud armor, in AI, x (1943), 1-12; 
M. V. Gorelik, op. cit. (men's dress only). “A. M. 
Midjid, Nugum dawlat salajin aL-MamáHh wa- 
rusiimuhum fi Misr, ii, Cairo 1967, 64-87, has a 
chapter on Mamlük attire which, however, adds 
little to Mayer's work. 

$. The Ottoman period (to early modern 
times). As far as the costume history of the region 
is concerned, the Ottoman conquest of the Arab 
East in the early roth/i6th century marked a con- 
tinuation of the preceding period, rather than an 
abrupt change. Ceremonial and military dress 
remained Turkish (sce below, section iv). Some Otto- 
man fashions were adopted by members of the urban 
Glite, as for example, the Turkish-style Raffin for 
men and the long, tightly-fitted coat known as the 
yelek for women. Turkish synonyms came into 
common use for certain items of clothing alongside, 
but not necessarily replacing, the native Arabic 
equivalents (e.g. fakehir for sired! and yaskwak for 
burku*). But on the whole, Arab styles and Arabic 
terminology prevailed. The vestimentary system 
remained essentially the same. 

Outside of the principal, metropolitan seats of ad- 
ministration, distinct regional styles predominated. 
These regional distinctions were of minor differences 
in cut (e.g. sleeves, opening for the neck, ampleness, 
and length) and not-so-minor differences in decorative 
details such as embroidery, colour, fabric pattern, 
fastenings, trimming, etc., rather than in the basic 
garments themselves. The extent of the fine details in 
variation in basic costumes throughout the Ottoman 
East in the last century is apparent from the im- 
portant photograph album of Hardy Bey and M. de 
Launay, Les costumes populaires de la Turquie en 
1873, Constantinople 1873. 

Regional distinctions were—and this remains true 
today in those places where traditional costumes are 
still worn—most striking in female attire. Men's 
clothing was more or less uniform throughout much 
of the Middle East during the Ottoman period. This 
was due in part to the fact that men were physically 
and socially more mobile than women and came to 
have a more pan-Middle Eastern style of dress, Thus 
when a plate from E. W, Lane's Manners and customs 
of the modern Egyptians (London 1836) appeared in 
a book on Syria with the added caption "A Syrian 
gentleman with pipe and inkwell, ca. 1860", the in- 
accuracy was only minor. 

9. The last one hundred years: the impact 
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dress. The ever-increasing Western economic, 
political, and cultural penetration into the Middle 
East in the second half of the roth and the first 
half of the zoth century had a marked impact on the 
costume history of the region, Over the past hundred 
‘years a gradual abandoning of traditional, loose- 
flowing garments has been taking place in favour 
of Western tailored clothes. The transition was slow 
at first and did not take place in every place and 
among all groups at the same time. 

The first group in the Arab East who began in 
Jarge numbers to abandon traditional attire were the 
westernised Christian and Jewish protégés of the for- 
eign powers. The civil emancipation of non-Muslims 
during the Tangimat [4.".] period and the expansion 
‘of missionary schools and European businesses 
accelerated the process. 

Most Christian and Jewish women abandoned the 
veil a full generation or more before their Muslim 
counterparts. One factor which facilitated their 
abandoning the veil so much earlier was that the 
segregation of women in the non-Muslim communities 
was never as strict as it was among Muslims, nor 
was the non-Muslims’ style of veiling quite as total 
even in the preceding centuries (see e.g. Y. K. Still- 
man, The costume of the Jewish woman in Morocco, 
in Aspects of Jewish folklore, ed. D. Noy, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1979). 

By the end of the roth century, the "to veil or not 
to veil” question had become one of the buming 
issues for modernist reformers such as Kasim Amin 
(see his Tahrir al-mar’a, Cairo rg01). It also became a 
burning issue for the small but growing Egyptian 
feminist movement. Hudi Sha‘rawi, the famous 
Egyptian feminist, is supposed to have solemnly 
cast her veil into the Mediterranean as she returned 
home in 1923 from a women's congress in Rome 
(A. H. Hourani, The vanishing veil: a challenge to 
the old order, in UNESCO Courier [January 1956), 
37). Her symbolic action was soon followed by many 
upper and upper-middle class women, but not by 
women of the lower-middle class, which remained the 
last stronghold of tradition (see Y. K. Stillman, 
Attitudes toward women in traditional Near Fastern 
societies, in S. D. Goitein Festschrif, i, ed. S. Morag, 
1. Ben-Ami and N. A. Stillman, English-language 
volume, Jerusalem 1981, 345-60). 

Muslim men abandoned traditional attire more 
rapidly than Muslim women. This is due to the 
male's greater physical and social mobility, as noted 
above. The first Muslim men to adopt the European. 
mode of dress were members of the bureaucracy 
and the upper class who were in direct contact with 
westerners and who, in many cases, had visited 
Europe. Such individuals were referred to as “west- 
ernisers" (Ar. mulajarmadjüm) and “westernised 
gentry” (Turk. alafranga elebiler). Throughout the 
19th century they remained a small minority. 
However, after the First World War the change 
became rapid (see eg. R. Tresse, L'évolution du 
costume des citadins syrolibanais depwis wn siècle, 
in La Géographie, lxx. (1938], 1-16, 76-82; idem, 
L'évolution du costume des citadines en Syrie depuis 
le XIX* siècle, in La Géographie, Ixxi-lxxit (1939), 
257-71, 29-40). 

‘One aspect of the male wardrobe that has resisted 
change even where the transition to Western attire 
has been more or less complete is the headgear, It 
is still common to see men dressed in a Western suit, 
wearing a féhiyya, a tarbish, or a kāfiyya. This is 
due to the traditional importance of covering the 
head and to the fact that the headeovering (origin- 


ally the turban) was considered a badge of Islam. 
The Kdfivya, which was in the last century most 
commonly worn by Bedouin and peasants in many 
parts of the Middle East, has in recent years taken. 
On a nationalist connotation comparable to that 
of the fez in Ottoman Turkey under the Young 
Turks. The chequered kafiyya is today the badge 
of the Palestinian commandoes (see Y. K. Stillman, 
Palestinian costume and jewelry, Albuquerque 1979, 
16). The traditional mma is now worn almost 
exclusively by members of the dam? in the Middle 
East (although in the Maghrib, and in particular in 
Morocco, it is still commonly worn ever by men who 
have adopted Western dress. See below, section ii. 

Outside the major cities, traditional costumes 
are still commonly worn, but they are locsing ground 
rapidly in many places. Even among some Bedouin, 
European garments are gradually displacing tradi- 
tional clothing (see L. Stein, Bedwinen, in Mit- 
eilungen aus dem Museum für Völkerkunde su 
Leipzig [19621, 41-2). The one area which has success: 
fully maintained its traditional style of dress in 
all levels of society is the Arabian Peninsula. 

Any sort of country-by-country survey of the tra- 
ditional garments still worn—or worn until recently— 
in the Arab Fast would be outside the scope of this 
article. Western travellers to the Middle East over the 
past two-and-a-half centuries have provided lengthy 
and detailed descriptions of native costumes. In 
addition to these, there have appeared in recent 
years a number of scholarly monographs on various 
aspects of Middle Eastern costume (see BibL). 

What follows is the alphabetical glossary of some 
of the more common articles of clothing still worn in 
the Arab East in tbe 2oth century: 


GLOSSARY 


‘abi, “abaa: coat, shoulder mantle, worn by both 
sexes (Arabian Peninsula, Egypt, "lràk, Syria- 
Palestine) 

‘akdl: ringed cord or rope to go over the head scarf, 
worn by men (Ar, Pen., Irn Syr.-Pal.) 

'amiari: a lined vest ranging from short to knee 
length, worn by women (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

‘arakiyye: skull cap, often embroidered, worn by 
both sexes by itself or under the head-dress (Ar. 
Pen., Eg., Syr.-Pal.); called Sarakcin in “Irak 

‘asba: folded scarf worn by women (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

babadi, babash: oriental slippers of soft leather (Ar. 
Pen, Eg., Ir., Syr-Pal.) 

badan: cotton or silk man's gown (Ar. Pen.) 

banish, banish: a wide-sleeved man's coat (Ar. Pen., 
Ir, Syr.-Pal.] 

bigk': mantle, jacket, worn by both sexes (Syr.-Pal.) 

brim: ringed cord or rope to go over the head scarf, 
syn. with 'abd! (Syr.-Pal.); binding for loin cloth, 
syn. with hañw (Ar. Pen.) 

burd, burda: heavy woollen wrap usually worn by 
men (Ar. Pen., Eg.) 

burnus: woollen hooded cloak worn by men, im- 
ported from the Maghrib (Eg. 

buru“: woman's face veil (Ar. Pen, Eg, Syr- 
Pal.) 

bash: variety of ‘aba? made in N. Syria (Syr.-Pal.) 

bash, pūsti: black face veil worn by women (Ir.) 

fabshir, shatshir: Turkishatyle pantalons, under- 
drawers, worn by both sexes (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

amir: a woman's jacket with short sleeves, syn. with 
lahsia (Syr.-Pal.) 

diffiyya: a heavy winter cloak for men (Eg) 

diik: tbe patched garment of Süfis, also worn by 
clowns (Eg, Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 
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diaibiyya: the loose body shirt still commonly 
worn by men in Egypt. 

dilldya: embroidered diubba, a wedding costume 
may be a dress or a coat depending upon the 
region, worn by women (Syr-Pal); a man's 
marriage kaftdn (Yemen) 

djubba: a coatlike outer garment worn by both 
sexes (Ar. Pen., Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

diükh, djükha: a wide-sleeved coat worn by men 
(Syr.-Pal.) 

durri'a: a woman's outer coat, open in front, some- 
times syn. with diwbba (Syr.-Pal.) 

ji long-sleeved man's robe (Eg.) 

farmaliyyo: a woman's dress (Syr.-Pal.) 

farūdiyya: a square kerchiet bound around the cap 
by women (Eg. 

Jäs: the Turkish fez, synonym for the red Jarbügh 

Pen., Eg, Syr.-Pal.) 

woman's dress (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

fila: embroidered kerchief hung from the waist 
sash by men (Ir.) 

Khabäni, ghatdniy ya: head scarf with an embroidered 
pattern of lozenges, worn by both sexes (Syr.-Pal.) 

ghudfa: large head shaw! for women, worn ia the 
Hebron area (Syr.-Pal.) 

kabara: dark, silky enveloping outer wrap for women, 
(Ar, Pen., Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

hakw: binding for waist wrapper worn by both 
sexes (Ar. Pen.) 

hiyása: cloth belt with silver plaque in the centre, 
worn by men (Syr.-Pal.) 

hisdm: a belt or sash worn about the waist by both 
sexes (Ar. Pen., Eg., Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 

hwlalityya: a large dark wrap wound around the 
body with the upper parts pulled down over the 
shoulders and secured with pins (Eg. 


iAddda: a white kifiyya worn in summer (Syr-Pat. | 


headband worn by women (Ar. Pen., Eg., 

Syr--Pal) 

: woven, woollen belt, worn by both sexes 

Pal.) 

itb: a loose gown worn by women (Ar. Pen.) 

isär: a large, enveloping body wrap for women (Eg., 

) 

käfiyya, küfiyya: head scarf worn by both sexes (Ar. 

Pen., Ir, Syr.-Pal) 

Kaftan, buftin: 
down the front, with long sleeves, worn by both 
sexes (Ar. Pen, Eg, Ir, Syr.-Pal.) 

kamar: a broad belt often red in colour, worn by 
men (Eg., Syr.-Pal) 

kamis, kamisa: shirt-like dress worn by both sexes 
(Ar. Pen, Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 

khalaka: a woman's dress (Ar. Pen., Syr.-Pal.) 

khalwdtiyya: a variety of ‘aba? made in Hasbaya 
(Syr.-Fal.) 

kr 
also syn. with dilk of Süfis 

khuff: short boots oc leather outer socks (Ar. Pen., 
Eg, Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 

humr: a man’s belt (Ir.) 

a variety of thawb (Syr.-Pal.) 

kubrān: a jacket with long, wide sleeves, worn by 
both sexes (Syr.-Pal.) 

ibis: overgarment, gown, made of striped silk, 
worn by both sexes (Syr.-Pal.) 

durs, kirj: a metallic cap or crown, often studded 

th jewels, worn on top of a woman's headdress 

(Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

Jaffa: man's turban cloth (Ir, Syr.-PaL) 

laf@if: long bands of cloth attached to a hat and 
in which woman's hair is wrapped (Spr.-Pal.) 


ample, full-length robe, buttoned | 


veil, head scarf, worn by women (Syr.-Pal.); | 


ldsa: a woman's head scarf of white silk or cotton 
net into which flat metal strips have been decora- 
tively hammered (Syr.-Pal.) 

libás: pants, underpants, worn by both sexes (Ar. 
Pen., Eg., Ir, Syr.-Pal.) 

libda, labbáda: a felt cap worn by men (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

madraka: a variety of thawb worn by Jordanian 
women (Syr.-Pal.) 

‘matrina: head scarf worn by Bedouin women (Ar. 
Pen.) 

mandil: a woman's head scarf, veil (Syr.-Pal.); an 
embroidered kerchief hung from the waist sash 
by men (Ir.) 


| ma'raka: syn. with ‘arakiyya (Ar. Pen.) 


‘markiib: pointed men's shoes of thick red morocco 


a variety of *abi? made in Baghdad (Ir.) 

mast: long stocking of soft, yellow leather, inner shoe 
worn by both sexes (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

masümi : a fine Saba? of white wool for men, produced 
in Baghdad (Ir.) 

mass, masd, miaz: sya. with mast (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

milkafa: a large, enveloping outer wrap worn by 
women (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

minshafa: a large, white head veil for women (Syr.- 
Tal) 

mintiydn: à jacket worn by both sexes (Syr.-Pal.) 

mudarrabiyya: a peasant woman's jacket (Syr.-Pal.) 

mula: a very wide turban worn by Sulamd? (Eg) 

mulia: a large, enveloping outer wrap worn by 
women (Ar. Pen., Eg., Ir, Syr.-Pal.) 

musa yyaha: a silk hdfiyya (Syr.-Pal.) 

na‘l: a general word for shoe used throughout the 
Middle East 

sabla: a loose gown worn by women, synonymous 
with thaw (Eg.) 

saffa: a small embroidered bonnet trimmed with 
coins, worn by women (Syr.-Pal.) 

säkw: a woollen or velvet coat for women (Syr.-Pal.) 

salja: a jacket worn by both sexes (Syr.-Pal.) 


| shabablikiyya: a variety of ‘abd? made in Hasbaya 


(Syr.-Pal.) 

shadda: a man's leather belt (Syr.-Pal.) 

shal: a woman's shawl, usually of wool (Ar. Pen,, 
Eg., lr., Syr.-Pal.) 

shalwar: synonymous with sirwál (1r.) 

Sambar: a large veil common to the Hebron area 
andsouthern Palestine 

sha‘riyya: a black face veil of goat's wool or horse 
hair, worn by women (Ir., Syr.-Pal) 

shagh: the winding cloth of a turban (Syr.-Pal) 


| Shishiyya: a variety of farbisk (Eg); a skull cap 


worn beneath the [arbi (Syr.-Pal) 

stajwa: Bethlehem married woman's hat. 

shawdar, shawdhar: a black, enveloping outer wrap 
for women (Ar. Pen., Ir.) 

shintiyan: woman's pants or pantalons (Eg., Syr.- 
Pal) 

shulfa: a head scart of Bedouin women (Ar. Pen., 
Syr.-Pal.) 

shuwayhi, shuwayhiyya: woman's belt, usually woven, 
of goat's hair, quite ornate, worn mainly in South- 
era Palestine 

sidriyya: sleeveless vest worn by both sexes (Ir., 
Syr.-Pal.) 

simdda: bonnet-like hat trimmed with coins most 
common to women of Ramallah (Syr.-Pal); a 
man’s headcloth (Ir.) 

sudayra: a short, sleeveless vest, worn by men (Eg.) 

lábyya: the common skull cap worn by both sexes 
alone or under the head dress (Ar. Pen., Eg., Ir., 
Syr-Pal) 
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taksira: 


lanfür, [artür: a high conical cap resembling a mitre, 
worn by Süfis (Eg., Syr-Pal); a high pointed 
woman's beaddress of wood, horn, or metal, once 
very common among the Druze (Syr.-Pal.) 

tarbiSa: a woman's head scarf or veil (Syr.-Pal.) 

larha: a large, dark head veil that hangs all the way 
down the back, worn by women (Eg.) 

iBaub: basic tunic worn by both sexes throughout 
the Middle East; a woman's dress (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

likka: draw-string for sirwil, used throughout the 
Middle East 

wubá, wukáya, awká: terms designating a variety of 
women's bonnets, usually decorated with coins 
(Syr.-Pal.) 

yashmak: Turkish-style veil, frequently syn. with 
burbu: (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

yelek; a woman's long coat, tightly fitting (Ex., 
Syr-Pal); a long vest worn by both sexes (Ir.) 

sunnd: a belt, usually made of a folded scarf, worn 
by both men and women iSyr.-Pal.) 

Bibliography: For a detailed bibliography on 

Middle Eastern costume that includes both travel 
and scholarly literature, see Y. K. Stillman, Pales- 
dinian costume and jewelry, Albuquerque 1979, 130- 
8; in addition: R. Arié, Notes suy le costume en 
Égyple dans la première moitié du XIX* siècle, in 
REI, xi (1968), 201-13; J. S. Buckingham, Travels 
in Mesopotamia, London 1827; idem, Egypt and 
Palestine, New York 1838; J- L. Burckhardt, 
Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, London 1822; 
idem, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahábys, London 
1830; idem, Travels in Arabia, London 1829; 
M. Chehab, Le costume au Liban, in Bulletin du 
Musée de Beyrouth, vi, no. 6 (1942-3), 47-79 (useful 
historical survey); G. Cyr, Lebanese and Syrian 
costume, Beirut, nd; G. Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte 
in Palástina, 7 vols., repr. Hildesheim 1964 (vol. v 
is a basic source for information on costume); 
W. al-Diüdir, al-Malabis al-sha‘biyya fi "LIrib, 
Silsilat al-Funün, i, Baghdad n.d. (valuable study, 
with good sketches); W. A. Fairservis, Costumes 
of the East, Riverside, Conn. 1971 (a popular in- 
troduction, but still useful for the scholar); M. C. 
Keatinge, Costumes of the Levant, Beirut 1955; 
E. W. Lane, Manners and customs of the modern 
Egyptians, (contains some of the most detailed 
descriptions of traditional costumes to be found 
anywhere, fine engravings); J. Lecerf, La crise 
vestimentaire Papris-guerre en Syrie d'apris la 
Hilévature populaire, im Bulletin du Comilé de 
TV Afrique Française, Renseignements coloniaux, 
xviii (1938), 45-7; A- Musil, Arabia Petrasa, Kais, 
Akad. der Wiss., Ethnol. Reise, iii (Vienna 1998); 
L. Stein, Abdallah bei den Bedwinen, Leipzig 1964; 
R. Stein, Frauen im Irak, in Mitieil. aus dem Mus, 
Sir Völkerkunde, Leipzig 1962 (superficial); M. 
Tilke, Oriental costumes, London 1922 (a fund: 
mental study); idem, Kostümschnitte und Gewand- 
Jormen, Tübingen 1948. (Y. K, Struma) 


ii, — Tue Mustin West 


The Muslim West, which in the Middle Ages in- 
cluded Spain and Sicily as well as North Africa, be- 
longs generally to the Arabo-Mediterranean vesti- 
mentary system, whose common unifying factors are 
rectangular tunics and loose outer wraps, Within this 
system, however, there has always beon a great deal 
of regional, ethnic, and socio-economic variation. 
The Maghrib has been noted since the time of the 
Arab conquest in the second half of the rst/7th cen- 


- short-sleeved jacket worn by both sexes 


tury for its own particular styles in dress, as in 
other aspects of material culture. The reasons for 
this can be conveniently summarised as follows: 
(x) the physical distance of the Maghrib from the 
Muslim-Arab heartlands; (2) the indigenous Berber 
element, which always remained strong; (3) in the 
case of Spain, the large native Iberian population 
and the propinguity of Christian territory; (4) the 
absence of the Persian Adfib class; and (s) the very 
late arrival of the Turks in Tunisia and Algeria 
{and their total absence frora Morocco). 

Since mitch of the information concerning mediae- 
yal Arab costume—nomenclature, style, customs 
and institutions—applies to the Maghribi centres 
of urban culture in the Middle Ages, this article 
will deal only briefly with this period, concentrating 
on the uniquely Maghribt aspects of its costume 
history. Most of the article will deal with the period 
extending from the later Middle Ages to modern 
times, or approximately the last 700 years, which, 
it should be pointed out, has been the subject of 
more study than that devoted to Middle Eastern 
costume history for all periods combined. A glossary 
and an extensive bibliography by country follow at 
the end. 

t. Pre-Islamic foundations of Maghribi 
costume. When the Arabs conquered North Africa, 
Punic and Byzantine influences were still alive in the 
cities and towns. The countryside may also have had 
some Punic elements, but was overwhelmingly—if 
not exclusively—Berber. Even in Classical times, 
North Africa was noted for its distinctive style of 
dress. Greek and Roman authors considered the 
natives to be barbarians because they wore only an 
animal skin draped over the left shoulder covering 
the front and back. Garments of soft leather reminis- 
cent of filili, the soft leather from goatskin (which 
in European languages is called morocco, maroquiu, 
etc.) were also mentioned as being worn, and indeed, 
some archaeological remnants have been found (see 
S. Gsell, Histoire ancienne de l' Afrique du Nord, Paris 
1927, 22-38, where numerous sources ure cited). Both 
this simple style of draping and the use of leather 
garments continued among the Berbers well into 
modern times. 

‘The most striking feature of North African clothing 
in Roman eyes was the flowing, unbeited tunic- 
Roman and Byzantine sources mention the uneinched 
tunic frequently and in the same attributive way 
that they note the trousers of the European and 
Asiatic barbarians. Thus, for example, Virgil speaks 
of hie nomadum genus ef discinctos Muleiber Afros. 
(Aeneid, viii, 724), and Corippus, the 6th-century 
poet of the Byzantine reconquest, says even more ex- 
Plicitly: Nec tunicae manicis ornant sua bracki 
Mauri|Insila non ullis siringunfur cingula. bullis] 
Distinctique ... (Jokannidos, ii, 130-2). The basic 
Maghribi tunics such as the Tunisian #madjdja, the 
‘Algerian ‘abaya, and the Moroccan gandéra all fit 
this type. Though ample and uncinched, the tunics of 
the pre-Islamic period seemed to have been short, not 
falling below the thigh. Similar short, simple gar- 
ments were common in Berber areas such as the 
Moroccan Rif and the Algerian Mzáb into the early 
20th century. 

Another distinctive feature of North African 
attire which continued to be a hallmark of Maghribī 
style in the Islamic period is the hooded cloak, called 
Burnus (bornds) in Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, and seam 
and alii and less commonly barns in Morocco. 
Gsell (op.cit., p. vi, 24-6) sees the origin of the burnus 
in the sagum, the simple wool cloak worn by the 
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Roman legionnaire. E. F. Gauthier (Le passé di 
T Afrique du Nord: les siècles obscurs, repr. Paris 1952, 
148 f) point to an even more similar garment, the 
panula, a travelling cloak to which a hood (eucullus) 
was generally attached. Philologically, the word 
burmws is probably derived from Greek and Latin 
birrus (S. Fraenkel, Die aramáischen Fremdwörter im 
Arabischen, repr. Hildesheim 1962, 5o f., where an 
interesting connection is made with sagum on p. 51, 
n. 2), The term burnus existed in early Islamic Arabia, 
where it usually designated a bonnet [see LinÀs. 1). 
The North African burnus-cloak was palpably dif- 
ferent. When the Arabs invaded the Maghrib, they 
distinguished between two great Berber groups, whom 
they called the Barünis and the Butr (Ibn Khaldün, 
“Ibar, vi, 89 f). W. Marcais (Articles et conférences, 
Paris 1961, 74) has suggested very plausibly—al- 
beit with caution—that these names might reflect 
not genealogical or ethnic groups, but rather physical 
appearance; ie., those Berbers who wore hooded 
garments (bardnis), and those who wore short gar- 
ments (bufr), most likely without hoods. The ubiquity 
of burnus in the Maghrib may originally have been due 
to the fact that the Berbers in Antiquity and for 
the first few centuries under Islam wore no caps or 
headcloths (e.g. Ibn Khaldün, “bar, vi, 89; wa-r- 
Sisuhum fi 'I-ghalib hdsira). Furthermore, some Ber- 
bers shaved all or part of the head (Gsell, op. ci 
16-18, for classical sources; cf. also Iba Kbaldün, 
“Ibar, vi, 89; wa-rubbamd yata‘dhadanaké bi 'I-hald). 

One last distinctive feature that may be traced 
back to pre-Islamic times is the large wrapping cloth 
used as an outer garment by both men and women 
{albeit in quite different ways) from Libya to Moroc- 
co. This wrap which is known by various names, the 
most common in Arabic being hiik, ks, and bar- 
rakān, and in Berber a'aban, akkusi, afageu, takayht, 
and many others. Gsell suggests that this primitive 
garment has its origins in two wraps commonly worn 
in Roman North Africa, the lodix and the stragula 
(op. cits, 29, m. 6). The poet Corippus speaks of 
the rough wrap which the natives of North Africa 
wore thrown over the shoulder and enveloping the 
arms (Johannides, i, 1344: Horrida substrictus 
dependens siragula membris|Ex umeris demissa iacet 
Ibn Khaldün also says that most Berbers wrap 
themselves with a his? that is thrown over the 
shoulder (bar, vi, 89: yasMawilüna 'L-sammá? bi 
"Fahsiya). Later European travellers also took note 
of this rather incommodious fashion (see G. Margais, 
Costume d'Alger, 25-50, where numerous sources are 
cited). In Islamic times, the ancient Berber wrap 
came to be associated with its Arabian counterparts, 
the isdr, mithafa, etc. Insofar as it was used as a 
veil for women, it overlapped with eastern fashions, 
However, it seems clear from the sources and from 
the modern witness that the Maghribl man's was, and 
remained, quite different in the way It was draped. 

2. Maghribi costume during the early and 
high Middle Ages. The Arabs looked upon the 
‘Maghrib as a colonial territory even more than they 
did the conquered lands of the Middle East. There was. 
almost nothing in the cultures of North Africa or 
Spain to command even their grudging respect or to 
stimulate a desire for emulation. They therefore 
adopted little or nothing from the native costume 
during the first century or so of their rule, The fashion 
of the urban Glite was Arab. A child's tunic dating 
back to the earliest Islamic period which is now in 
the possession of the Bardo Museum in Tunis is 
very similar to garments from the same time in the 
Coptic Museum in Cairo (see M. Fendri, Un vttement 


islamique ancien au Musée du Bardo, in Africa, ii 
[1967-8], 242-71). The 4th/roth-century geographer 
al-Mukaddast (239) observed that Maghribls dressed 
in the Egyptian fashion (tea-bi '/-Maghrib rusümuhum. 
misriyya—that rusiim here refers to custom in 
dress is clear from tbe continuation of the text). 
The many references to clothing in Ifrikiya collected 
by H. R. Idris for the 4th-6th/roth-rath centuries 
correlate fairly well with what is known of Middle 
Eastern attire during that period (Idris, La Berbérie 
Orientale sous les Zirides, Paris 1962, ii, 594-600). The 
only items that were distinctly Maghrib! were the 
kis, the Aursiyya (from Berb. takersit; see Dozy, 
Vétcments, 380-2) which was a simple winding cloth 
for the head, and abrak (sing. burk), native cork-soled 
sandals (Dozy, Vétements, 362 f; idem, SuppL, ii, 
334; Idris, op. cit., 597; cf. Sp. alcorgue). According 
to al-Mukaddast (op. cit., 239), even the traditional 
Arab ridi? was worn draped like a kisd? or burnus. 

The early Umayyad awirs in Spain tried as best 
they could to maintain the material culture of Syria, 
and it may be salely assumed that the dress of the 
small Arab élite and their epigones (musia‘ribian) 
remained generally faithful to the styles of the 
Damascus caliphate. The newer Islamic styles with 
their oriental influences became the fashion of the 
upper classes when the “Irak singer Ziryüb [g.v] 
arrived at the court of Cordova in 207/822, where 
he established himself as the Andalusian Petronius, 
He was not only the arbiter elegantiarum in regard 
to the cut, colour, and fabric of clothes, but establish- 
ed the proper season for each outfit (al-Makkarl, 
Analectes, ii, 88, citing Ibn Hayyän). It was he who 
established the djubba as the standard robe for both 
sexes. One eastern fashion which only took limited 
root in Spain was the wearing of the turban (‘“iméma), 
which was reserved mainly for the fukahi". Bare 
heads or heads crowned with a red or green wool cap 
(ghifára) were commonplace for much of the Spanish 
population of all classes. Most of the figures that 
appear in the genre scenes on carved ivory pyxes 
from Umayyad Spain appear to be bareheaded (see 
eg. E. Kühnel, Islamic art and architecture, Ithaca, 
N.V. 1966, PL x2a; W. M. Watt and P. Cachia, 
A history of Islamic Spain, Edinburgh 1955, Pls. 5 
and 7). The Salansuwa and the jaylasān were also 
in vogue after the arrival of Ziryab (for details on 
both, see Lips, section 1). The last ‘Amirid hädjib 
“Abd al-Rabmán Sanchuclo increased his already 
great unpopularity in 399/1009 by ordering courtiers 
to wear turbans in the style worn by the Berber 
military (Ibn *lhàrl, iii, 48). The style was soon 
abandoned when two months later his rule came to 
its violent end. 

There was with the passage of time considerable 
intermingling of styles between the Christian North 
and the Muslim South. The Spanish peasant's frock, 
sayo, in Ar. ghdya (from Lat. sagum) was commonly 
worn in the countryside (Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
mus., iti, 425; Dozy, Vétemenis, 212 f). Soldiers 
wore a scarlet cape (babi) similar to that worn in 
Christian territory (Lévi-Provengal, op. cit, ii, 
429; Doty, op.cit, 360; obviously derived from 
Sp. capo or capa and not from Pers. tabi, concerning: 
which see Libis, sections r and 3). Oriental fashion 
progesssively gave way—perhaps as a partial 
corollary to the Reconquista—to a uniquely Anda- 
lusian style or cut (tafsil). By the 7th/15th century, 
an Easterner in the turban and robes of the Levant 
was regarded as a curiosity (Lévi-Provengal, op. cit, 
ii, 492). 

It is interesting to note that although Muslim 
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women in Spain wore the various veils used in the 
Middle East, such as the bimdr, burbu‘, mikna‘a, 
and isär (see eg. H. Pérès, La poésie andalouse, 
en Arabe classique au XI* sides, Paris 1953, 179, 
180, 329), they were not always too strict about it. 
‘The poet al-Ramádi saw the beautiful Khalwa ai 
the Bab al‘Attirin, a popular gathering place 
for women in Cordova, and fell in love with her at 
first sight. Although she was unveiled, he did not 
know whether she was slave or free (Ibn Hazm, Taw 
al-hamáma, cd, H.K, al-Sayrafi, Cairo n.d., 22). 
The roguish Ibn Kurmán [g.v] tells of a married 
Berber woman he met and with whom he had an 
affais. She is described as wearing only a garland on 
her head (J.T. Monroe, Hispano-Arabic poetry, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 1974, 265). Jurists com- 
plain of the heretical innovation among the common 
people whereby a man allows his wife or fiancée to 
unveil in front of someone other than an immediate 
male relative (Ibn «Abd al-Ra^üf, Risdla fi ddáb al- 
hisha wa "l-muktasib, tr. R. Arié, in Hespéris-Tamuda, 
i (16c], 32). This laxity may have been due to the 
influence of the large non-Muslim population or of 
the considerable Berber element, or both, Even 
women who were normally veiled would bare their 
faces when in mourning (see e.g. Péris, op. cil., roy; 
also Ibn ‘Abdin, Risdla fi "had? wa 'l-hisba, tr. 
Lévi-Provengal, Séville musulmane au début du XII 
siècle, Paris 1947, 59, para. 53). 

3: The Berber Empires and their successor 
states. Middle Eastern influences in Maghribi dress 
— as in other aspects of material culture—declined 
greatly from the late sth/rzth century onward. In- 
digenous Berber and Spanish influeaces became 
stronger than ever. The major factors in the in- 
creasing "Berberisation" and “Andalusianisation” 
were the rise of extensive Berber empires that united 
the Maghrib with what remained of Muslim Spain. 
This occurred at a time of growing isolation, when 
the Arab East was coming under the rule of Turkish 
military régimes with their own language, customs, 
and style of dress [see t1Bis, section 1] and when 
the arteries of communication between Maghrib 
and Maghril, though by no means cut, were not as 
smooth as in preceding centuries, because of the war, 
instability, and the overall decline of Muslim sea 
power, Lastly, the urban centres of high culture in 
Hriķiya which had set the fashion for much of North 
Africa were in ruins after the invasion of the Band 
Hilal Bedouin, Further west, Morocco was a centre 
of power and Spain a centre of culture. Once united, 
they would become the focal point of style for the 
rest of the Maghrib. 

The rise of the Almoravids paralleled in a sense a 
contemporary phenomenon in the East. They were 


a non-Arab ruling élite who wore their own dis- | 


tinguishing uniform. They dressed in Saharan Berber 
fashion, and are described as being untouched by 
Mediterranean civilisation (al-Bakri, K. al-Mughrib 
Fi dhikr bilad Ifrikiya wa "I-Maghrib, ed. de Slane, 
Algiers 1857, 164 .; also Ibn Khaidan, bar, vi, 
131). The main feature setting the Almoravids apart 
from their subjects was their face veil (litham [2-7], 
which masked the lower half of their face), hence 
their nickname of al-mulatkthamün. Iba Khaldin 
(Ibar, vi, 197 L) notes that many Saharan people 
were mulaththaman even in his own day. The style 
Was essentially the same as that of the modern 
Tuaregs. Almoravid dress was not for the subject 
population. In fact, Ibn *Abdün (op. cit, 61 ff., 
para. 56) warns against permitting even the other 
Berbers in the service of the Almoravids to wear the 


lithdm in the streets of Seville because of the fear 
it struck in the population. The Almoravids also 
wore the Cinéma and bernas, There were some Anda- 
lusians who donned these items in order to ingratiate 
themselves with their new masters, even though 
their own compatriots laughed at them (Ibn Abbàr, 
al-Hulla al-siyar@, in Dozy, Recherches*, i, p. li). 

The Andalusians found little to copy from the 
Almoravids, However, the latter found a great deal 
worthy of emulation in Spanish civilisation, Under 
Almoravid rule, Andalusian culture spread into 
Morocco together with, certainly, Andalusian fash- 
ious. This movement of styles across the Straits of 
Gibraltar mainly from north to south would continue 
under the Almohads and in varying degrees under 
their successors. 

‘The rise of the Almohads had a more direct and 
lasting influence on Maghribi costume history. The 
Mahdi Ibn Tümart's [g.v] puritanism extended to 
matters of dress, His biographer al-Baydhak relates 
that on his return home from the East, the Mahdi up- 
braided the people of Bidjiya for wearing sandals 
with gilded laces (al-abral al-tarrariy ya) and turbans 
not in the Muslim fashion (‘arad%m al-djáhiliyya), 
and for men wearing fut@hiyyat, which was apparent- 
ly a tunic normally for women (Ta'rikh al-Micahhi- 
din, ed. in Lévi-Provengal, Documents inédits d'histoire 
almohade, Paris 1928, 52, Ar. text). The prudish 
Mahdi bad to cover his face when passing adorned 
and unveiled female laban vendors in the streets of 
Tlemcen (ibid., 61). His (ull wrath was heaped upon 
the Almohad rulers themselves, In the Friday mosque 
of Marrakesh, he called the veiled amir and his ret- 
inue "veiled slavegirls" (ibid, 68; djawári munab- 
Aatdr). When he encountered the princess al-Süra un- 
veiled as was customary among Almoravid women, he 
reprimanded her so severely that she went crying to 
her brother the amir (Ibn Khaldün, “Toar, vi, 227). 

Like all Berbers, the Almohads wore the bursts 
(also burnü) and the Risa? (al-Baydhak, op. cit, 
72 í.). They normally wore the form of turban known 
as kurzi y ya (ibid., 81). Under the Hafgids, the descen- 
dants of the great Almohad families wore the fay- 
Jasin with the ends criss-crossed in front like the 
Arabic letters Lim-alif (R. Brunschvig, La Berbérie 
Orientale sous les Hafsides, Paris 1947, ii, 278. It 
was not long before the early Almohad simplicity 
in dress gave way to the luxuries cf al-Andalus. 
They bestowed magnificent robes of honour (shila 
saniyya) upon their favourites (al-Marrákushl, K. 
al-Mufdjib fi talkhis akkbir al-Maghrib, ed. Dozy, 
Leiden 1851, 175, 184, 230). 

From the Almohad period onwards, veiling for 


women was more strictly observed throughout North 


Africa and Muslim Spain. The Almohads aso in- 
stituted one of the most unusual applications of the 
laws of ghiyär [g.v.]. Suspecting the sincerity of the 
large number of Jews who had converted to Istam 
under duress, the caliph Abü Yasuf ordered that all 
these neophytes should wear distinguishing clothing 
consisting of blue-black garments (thiyāb kubliyya) 
with exaggeratedly wide sleeves (akmdm mufritat 
al-sa‘a) which reached to the ground, and ludicrous 
caps (Ralawtat ald ashna* sūra) that resembled pack 
saddles (ka-annaid 'Lbarádi*) which extended below 
the ears (al-Marrákushi, op. cî, 223). His son and 
successor Abü ‘Abd Allah changed the uniform to yel- 
low garments and yellow turbans (ibid.). It may be 
considered part of the Almohad heritage that in 
Morocco throughout the later Middle Ages and until 
modem times, the dress code for Jews was one of the 
most strictly applied in the Muslim world (see N. A. 
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Stillman, The Jews of Arab lands, Philadelphia 
1979, 83, 304, 312, 367). 

There were no great changes in Maghribi fashion 
with the passing of the Almohads. The Haísids in 
Tunisia, the Zayyanids in Algeria, and the Marinids 
in Morocco were all in a sense successors rather than 
supplanters of the Almohads. The information on 
Tunisian dress culled by Brunschvig (Hafsides, ii, 
276-82) correlates well with what is known from the 
preceding period. Local names for special varieties 
of garments appear more frequently now, as for ex- 
ample, harrakán, the heavy wrap for men and the saf- 
sari, the light wrap for women. Bcth are mentioned 
as being commonly worn in Tunisia (ibid., 276, 280), 
and both are known from earlier centuries as well 
(see Y. K. Stillman, Female attive of medieval Egypt, 
42f, 624). Leo Africanus's [qv.] description of 
clothing worn in Marinid Fez also shows considerable 
continuity in the general outlines (Description 
de l'Afrique, tr. A. Epaulard, Paris 1956, i, 207 f). 
He does noto that the learned doctors and gentle- 
men wore jackets with large sleeves like upper- 
class Venetians. He aiso mentions that women's 
trousers for outdoor covered the entire log, He further 
notes that the latter are always veiled with a large 
wrap covering the bead and the entire body (hai) 
as well as with a face veil (lithdm) covering all but 
the eyes (ibid., 208). 

Clothes are mentioned by the Marinid historian 
Ibn Abmar (Rowdat al-nisrin fi dowlat Bani Marin, 
Rabat 1382/1962, 15) in connection with the popular 
Moroccan belief in baraka, the blessedness cf a 
charismatic individual. The Amir ‘Abd al-Hakk b. 
MabyQ wasconsidered by the Zanáta to be a possessor 
of baraka and a mudjàb al-du*i^ (one whose prayers 
are answered). His kalansuwa and sardvil would be 
sent to women in difficult labour to ease the birth. 

With the passing of the Almohads, the Muslims 
of Spain abandoned the turbans they had briefly worn 
(al-Umarl, Masilik aLabpár fi mamálik al-amsér, 
tr. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Paris 1927, 234). Multi- 
coloured garments were popular. The wealthy wore 
garments of the fine gilded silk (al-washy al-mudhak- 
hab) produced in Almeria, Murcia, and Malaga or spe- 
cial silken clothes (al-libis al-muharrar) called 
mulabbad mukhatfam (felted, checked") made in 
Granada and Basta (al-Makkarl, Analectes, i, 123), 
R. Arié has noted that fashions of the neighbouring 
Christian kingdoms already influenced the mode of 
Andalusian dress in the early days of the Nasrids 
(L'Espagne musulmane au temps des Nasrides, 382). 
The sayo (Ar. shāya) mentioned above was worn not 
only by peasants, but even by the Nasrid monarch 
when out riding (ibid.). The marlota (Ar. mallüja), a 
sleeved outer garment whose precise details are 
vague, and the capellar (Ar. bdbilldr), a hooded cloak 
shorter than the biernus, were among the new fashions. 
(ibid., 386). 

4. From the end of the Middle Ages to 
modern times. The basic outlines of Maghribi 
costume remained quite constant from the end of the 
Middle Ages up to and well into the period of colonial 
domination. Certain new fashion elements were 
brought into the region by the Turks in Tunisia and 
Algeria and by the Moriscos and Jewish refugees 
from Spain in these countries and Morocco as well. 
Most of the clothing innovations which they in- 
troduced remained particular to their own ethnic 
group. Thus, for example, the djalfifa (Sp. giraldetia), 
a whirling skirt, was worn in Morocco only by Jewish 
and Andalusian women (see Y. K. Stillman, The 
costume of the Jewish woman in Morocco, in Studies 


in Jewish Folklore, ed. Talmage, Cambridge, Mass. 
1980, 350, 355, t^. 30). The high, brimless hats known. 
as jaridr and farfara in Algeria were part of the uni- 
form of the Turkish military élite (Margais, Costume 
d'Alger, 53-8), and as late as the 18th century, the 
Turkish-style dulband was not permitted to native 
North Africans (ibid., 53). Nevertheless, Ottoman 
modes of dress did make themselves felt in the urban. 
centres of Algeria and Tunisia. The jaleco (Turk. 
yelek) was very popular in Algeria, and the high, 
split cone, metal head piece, known as the sdrma, 
became a general fashion for women in Algeria and 
Tunisia (ibid., 116-r19, and Pis. xxix, xxxii, xxxiii, 
xxxiv). Likewise, the djabadalt, or djabadér, a short 
coat brought by Jews and Andalusians became 
widespread in the cities of Morocco and Algeria, 
and ín Morocco was manufactured exclusively by 
Jewish tailors (see Brunot, Noms de vélements mas- 
tulins à Rabat, in Mélanges René Basset, i, 97 t). 
‘Most remarkable is the conservative nature of 
draping patterns in men’s clothing, which as we have 
seen goes back to the world of Antiquity. Also in- 
teresting to note is the widespread use of fibulae 
to fasten garments. The Maghribi fibula, called 
bra, khellila, kitfiyya, and in Berber tabcimt, 
fizersay, and tazerstl, has been shown to go back 
to Antique prototypes (H. Camps-Fabrier, L'origine 
des fibules berbères d'Afrique dw Nord, in Mélanges 
Le Tourncau = ROMM, nos. 13-14 [1973], 217-30). 
However, traditional attire is—as in the case of the 
Middle East—losing ground rapidly to Western 
dress, particularly in the major cities and towns 
where more than half the population now resides. 


GLOSSARY, 


ataban: large outer wrap for Berber men (Mor.) 

Sabiya: a sleeveless, long overblouse for men; a 
sleeveless, flowing dress for women (Alg.) 

‘abrik: bandana for women (S. Mor.) 

aliit, Bini: Berber cape, hooded for men, unkooded 
for women (S. Mor.) 

'arrákiyya: skull-cap for men (Mor., Alg., Tun.) 

lábiskár: flat slippers for both sexes (entire Maghr.) 

hakhaük: embroidered bead shaw! for women 
(Tun.] 

darrakin: large enveloping outer wrap for both 
sexes (Lib.) 

bad'iyya: sleeveless vest for men (entire Maghr); a 
sleeveless Aafldn for women (Moc.) 

bolgha: flat slippers, usually pointed at the toe, but 
sometimes rounded, worn by both sexes (entire 
Maghr.) 

borniis: large hooded cape for men (entire Maghr.) 

bhika: woman's hat (entire Maghr., but different in 
each country) 

body shirt for both sexes (Mor.) 

jacket for men (Alg.) 

darbäla: a vest (Lib, Tun); an old threadbare 
garment (Mor.) 

diabadaly, djabadér: a full-length, caftan-like garment 
with either no buttons, or a single button in front 


l: a pair of men's leather leggings (Tun.) 

diellébo, djaliabiyya, dirlláb: Hooded outer robe with 
long sleeves, originally worn by men only, now by 
both sexes (mainly Mor., also W. Alg.) 

diubba: full-length, sack-like chemise without sleeves 
(Tun) 

diükha: a long, woollen outer robe without sleeves 
or collar which is closed by a single button at the 
neck; worn by men (Mor., Alg., Tun.) 

düka: a pointed bonnet for women (Tun) 
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durriSa, dera, dirra: long robe with sleeves for both 
sexes (entire Maghr.) 

falfifa, dialite, djanfila: a skirt of Spanish origin 
worn mainly by Jewish and Andalusian women 
(Mor.) 

farai ya (Berb. tafara£it): a very light gown with a 
deep slit at the breast which may or may not have 
sleeves and is worn under the Aaffd» or garment 
by both sexes (Mor.). It also comes in a half-length 
version called nus faražiyya 

fordja, fradia: garment similar to the faredjiyya for 
men only (Alg., Tun.) 

formla: vest for elderly men (Alg) 

fishidl; shaw! and headscarf for women (Mor.) 

frimla, furmayla: corselet for women (Alg); em- 
broidered bolero (Lib.) 

féja: outer wrap; loin cloth for women (entire 
Maghr.) 

fükiyya: a body shirt for men worn under the djalläba 
(Mor.) 

gandra; full-length tunic with short sleeves for men. 
(S. Mor.) and for both sexes (Alg.) 

gklála: sleeveless outer robe for women (Mor.) 

ghifla: vest for both sexes (Alg.) 

gnidra: a light, lacy chemisette for women (Aly) 

kaddün, ahaddün: a variety of heavy burnus (Mor.) 

hi?ik, ldyk, lahaykt: large outer wrap, usually white, 
worn by both sexes (entire Maghr.) 

hiim: general designation for belt, especially a 
sash (entire Maghr.) 

iburegsen, idüshsha, iherkas: all names for a simple 
Berber sandal (Mor.) 

ikerzi: a Berber turban consisting of a white cloth 
‘wound about the head leaving the crown uncovered 
(Mor.) 

*imáma: standard turban (entire Maghr.) 

"Isiswiyya: a simple, wide tunic consisting of a hole 
in the centre for the head and one at each side for 
the arms, made of striped wool and worn by men; 
ako a very ample blouse of strong cotton worn 
over other clothing (Mor.) 

izár: large outer wrap for both sexes (entire Maghr.); 
fringed shawl worn by Jewish women (Mor.) 

kabbif: a coat for both sexes (entire Maghr.) 

kabkdb: wooden clogs for women (Alg. Tun.) 

Rajan: caftan, originally worn by men and women, 
now only by women (Mor., Alg.) 

talansuwa: pointed bonnet for men (Alg., Tun.) 

dais, kam: ‘Aamidja: long body shirt for both 
sexes (entire Maght.) 

kashshdba: long sleeveless outer gown for men; long- 
sleeved flowing tunic with a deep slit down the 
breast for women (Mor.) 

kbăya: sleeveless vest for men (Alg.) 

kkldli: a red wrap for women (Mor.) 

koswa kbira: elegant wedding and festivity dress of 
Jewish women consisting of several parts, derived 
from 15th century Spanish dress style (Mor.) 

kmddjdja: fine embroidered tunic for both sexes 
(Tun., Lib.) 

sd: large outer wrap for both sexes (entire Maghr.) 

Ib: headscarf for women (Mor.) 

kurziyya: belt for both sexes (Mor.) 

lithám: veil for lower half of the face, worn by married. 
women (Mor., Alg.) 

walüsa: large Turkish style turban worn by religious 
dignitaries (Tun.) 

maryil: short, embroidered shift for women (Lib.) 

mdamma: leather belt worn by men, women and 
children (Mor.) 

milhafa, miahfa, tamelhaft: large outer wrap wom 
by both sexes (entire Maghr.) 


mentán, montdt; man's waistcoat with long, straight 
sleeves (Mor., Alg., Tun.) 

nat, n'ála, n'Eyl: sandals (entire Maghr.) 

nkab; face veil for married women, often synonymous 
with lithdm (Mor., Alg.) 

rikiyydt: flat leather slippers worn by both sexes 
(Mor., Alg., Tun.) 

rezza, rrext: small, rather flat turban (Mor.] 

sofsári: large outer wrap for women (Tun., Lib.) 

siya: a skirt (N. Mor.); a dress (S. Mor.) 

ssbbij; closed shoes for either sex (Mor., Alg., Tun.) 

sorbil, sherbil: flat slippers for both sexes (Mor.) 

shedd, shadda: turban (Mor., Alg., Tun.) 

shal, shdn: head scarf for both sexes (Mor., Alg., Tun.) 

shdskiyya, shah: brimless soft hat worn by both sexes 
(entire Maghr.) 

shhifiyya, küfiyya: woman's bonnet (Tua) 

sebniyya: woman's headscarf (Mor., Alg) 

sadriyya (= sadriyya): a man's waistcoat (entire 
Maghr.) 

salhdm (Berb. dselhidm) ; man's hooded cape (Mor.) 

servi; trousers for both sexes (entire Maghr.) 

la*ditro: large embroidered shawl for women (Tun.) 

takayda: pointed woman's bonnet (Tun.) 

sakiyya: skull cap for men (entire Maghr.) 

darbish: hats of various types for men (entire Maghr.) 

tarasa, tarazala, tarazal; wide-brimmed straw hat for 
both sexes (Mor., Alg.) 

testmat: fringed head scarf for women (Lib.) 

tkdshor: stockings for both sexes (entire Maghr.) 

má: riding boots (entire Maghr.) 

frübah: leather leggings worn by women (Mor.) 

wikdya: woman's head scari (Mor., Alg.) 

dollüba: see djelldba 

sorgita: a simple, sleeveless, square-cut man's tunic 
(S. Alg) 

aibbin: a man’s jacket with long sleeves (Lib.) 

aris: a Berber scarf for both sexes (Mor.) 
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Iranian costume belongs to a completely different 
vestimentary system than does Arab costume. The 
most salient features have shown remarkable con- 


| sistency from pre-Achaemenid to modern times. 


Whereas Arab costume (sec i. above) is marked by 
rectangular tunics and loose wraps, Iranian clothing 
has traditionally featured tailored garments that 
include a sleeved coat of varying length and ample- 
mess (habi), long, straight trousers (ghalér) or 
leggings (pdy-tdba or rin), close-fitting boots (mūza, 
kafsh, khifaf, or éakma), and a high or medium 
bigh soft cap (kuldh or Aalansusa, the latter perhaps 
a descendant of the ancient kyrbasia). This type of 
attire is typical of other equestrian peoples from the 
steppes of Inner Asia, such as the Scythians, and also 
of the Phrygians, and is consistent both with the 
harsh and highly variable climate and their pastoral 
way of life. It also shows strong affinities with 
the clothing of other Indo-Aryan peoples who moved 
further west, such as the Germans. This sort of 
clothing was also convenient to the calvary warfare 
practised by these peoples. Flowing robes were also 
worn, but mainly as royal or priestly dress for cere- 
monial occasions. Women, like men, wore coats or 
jackets (kabāča or nim fana) and trousers or a skirt 
(déman), with however, a chemise (pirdhan) or tunic 
(Gama, a word which like Ar. haw also designates 
an unspecified garment and cloth in general). 

For convenient surveys of pre-Islamic Iranian 
costume, see H. Goetz, History of Persian costume, 
in Survey of Persian art, ed. A. Pope, London-New 
York 1938, 2227-36; Georgina Thompson, Iranian 
dress in the Achaemenian period, in Iran, JBIPS, iii 
(1965), 121-6: Di. Diya? Par, Püghd&-i zandn-i rin, 
Tehran 1347/1968, 4-125. 

1. The Umayyad and ‘Abbasid periods. 
During the Umayyad period ‘Irak, which had 
for centuries been part of the Persian cultural sphere, 
became arabised. Traditional Iranian modes of dress. 
remained in the Iranian heartlands and in Trans- 
oxania. Despite the fact that Umayyad rulers adopted 
elements of Iranian costume for themselves and their 
court (see e.g. R. Fttinghausen, From Byzantium to 
Sasanian Iran and the Islamic world, Leiden 1972, 21, 
30-3), they did not permit the Arab fighting men on 
duty in the Persian territories to don Iranian cloth- 
ing. Soldiers who put on the Persian-style cuirass 
(Hiaflán) and leggings (ran) were punished (B. Spuler, 
Tran in frith-islamischer Zeit, Wiesbaden 1952, S15]. 
However, by late Umayyad times the Arabs settled 
in Khurasan were becoming increasingly assimilated 
into the local cuiture, and, it may be assumed, had 
adopted many elements of native attire. 

The rise of the *Abbieids, the founding of Baghdad, 
and the increasing importance of Persian mawdli in 
the civil service, made “Irak a zone of osmosis where 
Iranian and Arabo-Hellenistic styles fused, with 
Iranian elements passing westward and Arab styles 
and terminology eastward. There is a frequent over- 
lap in the New Persian vestimentary vocabulary 
of Arabic and Iranian terms (e.g. Ar. libds becomes 
a common synonym for Pers, piighak). Nevertheless, 
native Iranian styles remained distinctive well 
id period, as noted by the Arab geog- 
raphers (c.g. al-Mukaddasi, 326-7. For other sources, 
see P, Schwartz, [ran in Miltelalier, repr. Hildesheim. 
1959, 140-2, 404-5, 424-6, and 834-5). Among the 
more particular Iranian fashions in Arab eyes were 
the wearing of boots (bifa/) in summer as well as 
in winter (al-Mukaddasf, 327), the unique cold weather 
clothing (ibid., 328), and the extensive use of the 
taylasān, or headshaw! worn over the turban, by 
religious scholars and notables in the northern and 
eastern parts of Iran and even by the common folk 
in Fars (ibid., 327, 440). 
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‘Throughout the ‘Abbisid period—as in earlier 
and later times as well-—Iran was noted for its fine 
textiles, For a thorough survey of Persian textile 
production in this period, see R. B. Serjeant, Zs- 
lamie textiles, Beirut 1972, passim. Iran was also 
noted for the special garments produced there. Amul 
and Kümis were famous for their wool faydlisa (ps.- 
Diühiz, K. al-Tabassur bi 'Ltidjára, ed. H. H. ‘Abd 
Al-Wahháb, Cairo 1935, 30-1), Gurgin and Rayy for 
their excellent variety of soft wool cloaks known 
as marmah (from Pers. warm "soft", ibid., 29-30), 
and Bam for its fine kerchiefs and turban cloths 
(dastár-i bami, anon., Huddd al-ilam, rev. ed. V. 
Minorsky and C. E. Bosworth, London 1970, 125). 
Adharbaydian, Armenia, and Arran produced the 
best quality trouser cords (shalwdr band, Hudüd al- 
Salam, 142-3). Kath, the capital of Kh*arazm, vas 
noted for its quilted jackets (tagtágand, Hudad al- 
‘Salam, x21). 

Artistic representations from the sth-7th/rith-r3th 
centuries invariably show both men and women in 
a full-length sleeved coat (taba) with arm bands 
(Bef band) either with or without firds inscriptions. 
In a 6th/rath century stucco relief from Ray, each 
‘of the women in the courtly scene is depicted in a 
brocade coat (kabd-yi diba) with a bordered edge 
(lághiya-ddr). Each woman wears a fillet (pishdnt 
band) in the centre of which is an aigrette (diika). 
Most of the women wear a necklace (gardan band) 
and earrings (gdskwérald) (the relief is included in 
Pope, Survey, v, Pl. s7 and Diya? Par, Pashak-i 
sandn-i Iran, Pis. 106 and 107, For a survey of 
Persian jewelry during this period, see Dj. Diya’ 
Pic, Ziwarhd-yi sandn-i lrám, Tehran 1347/1968, 
331-62). 

The Saldjak period did not mark for Iran the 
introduetion of totally new styles of dress as it 
did in the Arab East (see section i, above, 8) since 
the SaldjGks were themselves under the influence of 
Persian culture. There were, however, some new 
fashions that were introduced at this time, particular- 
ly in head coverings. At least three distinctive caps 
Were introduced at this time, all of Inner Asian, 
Turkish origin (for examples of Saldjülk caps, see ill. 
no. 7; also Pope, Survey, v, Ple, 643B, 652, 655, 686, 
687, 688A, 692, 694, 706, 708, 714A, 813). Men of 
high rank wore a crown-like hat with a pointed rim 
on either side (düsháh, Spuler, Iran, 365). The so- 
called Saldiük crown (tédj, tādi hwldh, or afsar), 
which shows affinities both to one of the Mongol caps 
and to the ancient Sasinid crown, remained for con- 
turies the headdress of rulers and princes depicted 
in Persian paintings. It is perhaps to this sort of 
“crown” that the poet Sa‘dl refers in the expression 
kulāh khuddwandt, or "cap of lordship" (Bastdm, In- 
trod., 1. 212, in Kulliyydt-i Sa‘dt, ed. M. ‘A. Fardght, 
Tehran 1964, 12). These various hats were apparently 
known by regional and ethnic names, such as kuldh-i 
Rh"ärizmi (al- Ráwandl, Rahat al-suday, Tehran 1333, 
385) or Auldh-t tatari (Sadi, Gulistán, in Kulliyydl-i 
Satdi, 62). The Saldjüks also introduced new military 
garments. 

2. The Wkhanid and Timarid Periods. The 
Mongol conquests brought with them many totally 
new fashions from the Far East. Court styles were 
those of China: mandarin robes with elbow-length 
sleeves are most commonly depicted. These were dec- 
orated with heraldic designs on the breasts and 
back—ustially Chinese clouds, scrolls, and vegetal 
motifs. Beneath the robe was wom a long-sleeved 
tunic, Men wore a variety of hats with brims turned 
up or down, and even with double brims (for exam- 


ples of these different hats, see Goetz, Persian costume, 
in Pope, Survey, lii, 2239, Fig. 746a-b; and D.T. 
Rico, The illustrations of the “World history” of 
Rashid al-Din, Edinburgh 1976, 21, Fig. 10a-f). 

Military attire was also of the Far Eastern variet; 
consisting of long coats of link mail arranged in 
horizontal bands (djawshan-i fabs) or cuirasses 
(ira) of mail (Diuwaynl, To?rith-i Diahdngusha, 
ed. Kazwint, ii, 186, 176. For examples of the Mongol 
long mail coat, sce Rice, Illustrations . .. of Rashid 
al-Din, Pls. 38, 44, 48, 49, 53. For the mail cuirass, 
see Pope, Survey, v, Pls. 834B, 539, and 842A]. The 
latter could be worn under a robe (zira dar str-i 
diima, Rashid al-Din, Histoire des Mongols de la 
Perse, ed. and tr. E. Quatremere, repr. Amsterdam, 
1968, 122). 

Also typical of Mongol armour were their close- 
fitting heimets with ear-flaps and a small spike at 
the top (for examples, see Rice, Illustrations .. 
of Rashid al-Din, Pls. 22, 58, 39, 40, 43)- 

During the Tikhanid period, women's clothing 
seems not to have undergone any major change, ex- 
cept with respect to the head gear. The head scarf 
(sar band) was worn for the most part as a wimple 
(see e.g. Pope, Survey, v, Pl. 836B) by non-Mongol 
women, The Mongol princesses, however, wore a 
special bonnet consisting of a light wood frame cover- 
ed with silk and from the top of which protrudes a 
long feather (see Goetz, Persian costume, in Pope, 
Survey, iii, 2241, Fig. 747a-b). This bonnet is frequent- 
ly mentioned by Rashid al-Din (Histoire des Mongols, 
ed. Quatremére, 102, 106, 107), and is called bughidh. 
The bughtdh could be omamented with gold and 
precious stones and sometimes had a long train 
(diayl-i bughtat) which hung down behind. According 
to Ibn Battüta, the girls who attended the Mongol 
ladies wore “a #ulāh that looked like an a&züf (fez) 
with a gold band encrusted with jewels around the 
upper part, topped with peacock feathers" (Ibn 
Battija, ii, tr. H. A. R. Gibb, Cambridge 1958, 485). 

Despite Timür Lang's partiality to Mongol ways, 
there is a noticeable decrease in Mongol influence 
as far as Persian costume is concerned under the 
Timürids. The bulky mandarin robes give way to 
close-fitting garments which follow the body's own. 
lines. The outer faba was often left entirely open 
or was left partially-open at the neck and below the 
waist revealing another coat below, beneath which 
a long body shirt (Aamis or pirdhan) was worn. The 
kamar band which, except for a military belt over 
the armour, had all but gone out of style in the 
Tikhànid period, became once again a regular part of 
male attire, worn on either the inner or the outer 
coat, The distinctive caps and hats of the Saldjūk 
and Mongol periods were gradually replaced during 
the Tünürid period by turbans, which at first were 
small, but became progressively larger throughout 
the oth/1sth century (for examples of the caps and 
turbans of the period, see Pope, Surtey, v, Pls. 851, 
860, 865, 878, 880, 882). The reason for the gradual 
disappearance of the Mongol caps is that they 
came to be considered as symbols of paganism, in 
contradiction to the dastār which was symbolic of 
Islam (see e.g. Muhammad Haydar, A history of the 
Moghuls of Central Asia, tr. E. D. Ross, repr. New 
York 1970, 58). One new head-covering that appears 
at this period is the Aalpd, a fur-trimmed cap of 
Turkoman origin. As in earlier periods, both men and 
women wore fur cloaks (pastin, Háfiz-i Abrü, Diayl-é 
Ritdb-i Zafar-ndma, Tehran n.d., 25) and fur-trimmed 
robes (abd pastini, Sa'dl, Culistán, in Kulliyyat-i 
Sa'di, 119; and idem, Bastén, in Kulliyydt-i Sa'di, 
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213). For illustrations of fur-trimmed coats, see 
Pope, Survey, v, Pls. 842B, 878; also Diya? Par, 
Paghdk-i zandn-i Irán, Pls. 129, 132. 

Female attire during the Timürid period also con- 
sisted of several layers of long, close-fitting robes. 
The pirdhan covered the entire body down to the 
feet and was long-sleeved. A wide variety of outer 
coats were worn by women at this time. Although 
some bad long, narrow sleeves, most were short- 
sleeved (dstin-i kitdA), and some were sleeveless, The 
woman's Aabd depicted in Ttmürid paintings came in 
both long and three-quarter length versions (For the 
feminine faba in all its variety, see Diya? Par, of. 
cit., 143-65, Pls. 113-32.) The short coat is perhaps 
the pabá/a, mentioned in earlier literary sources (e.g. 
al-Katib al-Arradjani, Samaki ‘Ayydr, Tehran 
n.d., i, 50), but does not appear in artistic represen- 
tation until this time. 

Most of the women's head-dresses depicted in 
Tlmürid paintings are simple, consisting in the main. 
of a white sar band worn in the simple fashion of the 
preceding periods or allowed to flow down behind. 
Some women are depicted wearing a close-fitting bon- 
netlike cap which is usually dark in colour, The 
bonnet has wide flaps that come down in front of 
the ears, and is held in place with chin strap. On 
the top of the bonnet is a small flat plaque to which 
the face veil is attached (see Diya? Par, op. cit, 
Pls. 119-20; also J. M. Scarce, The development of 
women’s veils in Persia and Afghanistan, in Costume, 
v [1975], 6, Pl. 4, where, however, this headdress is. 
interpreted somewhat differently). 

European travellers report that women appeared 
in public at this time in an all-enveloping white 
wrap (/addri safid), their faces hidden behind a 
black net of woven horsehair (piča) (e.g. Ruy Gon- 
zales de Clavijo, Narrative of the Embassy... lo the 
court of Timour, London 1859, 89). Another sort of 
face veil worn ‘at this period was a small, white 
mask covering only the mouth and chin (dahdn band, 
Diya? Pr, op. cit., 155, Fl. 21: 

3. The Safawid period. The establishment of 
the Safawid dynasty marks not only a watershed in. 
Iranian political and religious history, but a turning 
point in its costume history as well. During this 
period, Far Eastern influences in Persian costume 
cease to be important, and there is a reassertion of 
native Iranian styles. 

The most immediate change came in the man's 
turban (dùl band), which was wrapped around a cap 
with a high, spiked protrusion that extended straight 
up through the middle of the headdress (see e.g. Pope, 
Survey, v, Pls. 893A, 895, 896, 898, 900, 901B). 
The cap which forms the centre of the turban was 
known as the dj Safawi. It was normally red, 
although occasionally blue. Because of the red caps 
which distinguished the ShIT Safawids and their 
followers, they were referred to by the Sunnis as 
uldh-i surkh, or “red caps" (see Abu "I-Ghàzi Baha- 
dur Khin, Histoire des Mongols et des Tatares, ed. 
and tr. P.I. Desmaisons, repr. Amsterdam 1970, 209, 
n. 1), which was the Persian equivalent of Tk. kizil 
bdgh (q.7.]. The symbolic importance of the Safawi 
lddj was such that in an allegorical painting showing 
the religions of the world, the Shi‘ is, as well as Mu- 
hammad, ‘All, al-Hasan, and al-Husayn are all 
depicted wearing it (the illustration is in the Hough- 
ton Sháh-náma, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York and is reproduced in B. Lewis (ed.), The World 
of Islam, London 1976, 257). 

Safawid costume became extremely sumptuous 
with the reign of Shah Tahmasp (930-84/1524-76). 


Ciothes were more closely-fitted than ever before. 
The kabá for both sexes became somewhat shorter. It 
was now fastened in front by a row of shiny buttons 
or golden frogs. The waist was cinched with a narrow 
Delt decorated with large bejewelled gold discs 
spaced at equal intervals (for surviving examples of 
such belts, see Diya? Pür, Zivarhd-yi zanán-i Tran, 
365, Pl. 274, and Pope, Survey, vi, Pls. 1394B-C; 
for detailed depictions in miniatures, see ibid, 
v, Pl. gor). The most outstanding feature of the 
Persian wardrobe for the next century-and-a-half is 
the great richness of the fabrics in both colour and 
pattern (see Pope, Survey, v, Pls. 896, 898-900, for 
illustrations; and ibid., vi, Pis. 1006, tort, ror2, 
1015, 1028, 1034, 1041, 1042, 1046, for actual tex- 
tiles and garments). 

Safawid costume reached its most distinctive 
development in the rrth/r7th century. The baba 
remained close-fitted about the trunk, but was now 
often flared below the waist. Over the faba was worn 
an overcoat (hilapiigh) which could be short and 
sleeveless (burdi) or long and with sleeves (kadabi). 
The turban [mandil or dùl band) became even larger 
than before, but no longer had the long stick pro- 
truding from the top. A large scarf or sash replaced 
the belt with roundels. It was usually tied with 
a large knot in front (for surviving examples of such 
silk sashes, see Pope, Survey, vi, Pls. 1074A-E). 
Safawid clothing has been described in detail by the 
European travellers Herbert for the first half of the 
17th century (T. Herbert, Travels in Persia,t627-1629, 
London 1928, 79-80, 230-3) and Chardin for the second 
half (Sir J. Chardin, Travels in Persia, London 1927, 
arr-15, and the engravings between 212 and 213). 

Female attire during this period was very sen- 
suus. The dress (amis) was buttoned or tied below 
the neck, but slit open down to the navel to expose 
the bare flesh (Pope, Survey of Persian Art, v, Pl. 
918A).The items of underwear (tunddn) were straight- 
er than male drawers and were often decorated 
with flower motifs. Over these were worn embroidered 
leggings (sangár) that went from several inches above 
the ankle to slightly above the knee (see Pope, Survey, 
v, Pl. 915, where a reclining female is shown with 
her dress rolled up to expose her underwear). A 
loose shaw! (éarkad) which was held on the head by 
a tiara, an embroidered band, or a pointed Auléh, 
fell down on to the back and shoulders (see e.g. J. M. 
Upton, Notes om Persian costumes of the sixleenth 
and seventeenth centuries, in Metropolitan Museum 
Studies, ii [1929-30], 206, Fig, 2; 214, Fig. 13; and 
219, Fig. 21). As in the previous period, the favoured 
¢adur for outdoor was white, One new innovation 
that came into use at this time was the ri band, a 
rectangular white veil that was fastened over the 
éadur and fell down over the face, The ra band 
had a small slit covered with netting over the eyes 
to permit vision (Scarce, Women's teils, in Costume, 
v, 7, PL 7). 

Two major trends can be detected in Persian 
costume during the r7th century. One is a bohemian- 
ism that appears in the increasingly casual and sug- 
gestive style of dressing, at least in the court circles 
depicted in paintings (see Pope, Survey, v, Pls. 917B, 
918A-B, o21B, 924B; and Upton, Notes on Persian 
costumes, 217, Fig. 18). The other is a noticeable, al- 
beit still minor, Western influence in clothing styles. 
At first this influence was more Georgian than truly 
European (Chardin, Travels, 212), but later the 
influence of the clothing of European traders and 
diplomats become stronger (Upton, Notes on Persian 
costume, 217). 
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4. The Küdjir period. There was little dis- 
cernible change or development in Iranian costume 
during the half-century of instability between the 
end of Safawid rule and the establishment of the 
Kádjár dynasty, except for a decrease in the elegance 
of upper-class attire and an increase in words of 
Turkic origin in the vestimentary vocabulary, 

‘The second ruler of the Kàdjàr House, Fath Alt 
Shah (rar2-50/1797/1834), attempted to recreate 
the glories of the Iranian past with a revival of 
ancient artistic traditions and styles, including 
in court dress, He adopted for himself a modified 
version of one of the Sásánid winged crowns (see 
Lewis, World of Islam, 270, Pl. 27, and 272, Pl. 32)- 
Wide shoulder capes and diadems in imitation of 
Timürid prototypes were also revived for a short 
while (Goetz, Persian costume, in Pope, Survey, iii, 
2254). However, under his successors this artificial 
renaissance came to an end. 

There was growing European influence in Persia 
already during the reign of Fath ‘Ali Shah. During 
the 19th century these influences became increasingly 
dominant in court aad military dress, Popular 
costume came under foreign influence more slowly. 
‘The many European travellers, missionaries, and 
diplomats who visited Persia in the rath and early 
zoth centuries have left detailed descriptions of 
clothing of the period. Male costume was composed of 
loose drawers (sir didma or skalodr) of white, blue, 
or red cotton, a collarless shirt (alkalük or komis), a 
tunic (kamaréin), a vest (kulidja or kurdi), one of 
a variety of outer coats (bilapish, birüna, kabd, 
diubba—the latier favoured by government secre- 
taries), or jackets (mim fana). The principal hat 
for all classes was the high kuldA of felt (namad) 
or lambskin (pasti) which was dented in on one side. 
Footwear consisted of boots (sarmüzz) of Russian 
leather (bulghár) for the upper classes, and leather 
sandals (čārük) or cotton shoes (grea) for the common. 
people. The belt for all classes was most commonly 
‘a large shawl tied round the waist (shal kamar). The 
mulias commonly wore the Saba (see section i, above), 
and sayyids the green ‘imma (among the numerous 
descriptions of mele attire, see J, B. Fraser, A winter's 
journey: Constantinople to Teheran, ii, London 1838, 
77-103, r51-7, and C. J. Wills, Im the land of the 
Lion and the Sun, or modern Persia (1866 to 1881), 
London 1893, 317-22). 

Female attire for the upper and middle classes 
consisted of a transparent pirálian of gauze and pan- 
taloons (čäłčār). Over these were worn a short frocked 
coat or jacket and a pleated skirt (shalite). The 
head was normally covered with an embroidered 
‘scarf of cotton, silk, or cashmere (/arpát). Upper-class 
women are depicted in contemporary paintings 
wearing a jewelled tiara (nim tädi). Out of doors, 
women wore a white or black Zur and one of a 
variety of face veils (rü band, piča, burku‘, milit) 
(see Fraser, 322-5; E. C. Sykes, Persia and iis people, 
London 1910, 196-203.) 

5. Recent years. Urban dress is overwhelmingly 
that of the modern West. Recently however, there 
has been a return to the didur even among educated 
women for political as well as religious reasons. 
Outside the major cities, and especially in tribel 
regions, traditional costumes are still worn (for a 
comprehensive survey, see Di. Diya? Par, Püshdh-i 
hd, lddurmigkinán. warust@iydn ba-rasigér-i SAd- 
hanghah-yi Muhammad Rida Shahi Pahlawi, Tehran 
1346/1967). 
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iv. — Turkey 

1. Old Turkish costume of the 6th/12th 
to the 13th/19th centuries. After having settled 
in Anatolia, the Turks remained faithful to their 
customs and cultural traditions and preserved their 
traditional costume. The latter, tracing its origin to 
Central Asia, was enriched from the sth/rrth century, 
in Iranian territory, by a certain number of new 
elements. To judge by the iconographic documents 
of the rath to xsth centuries, Turkish costume was 
inspired to a great extent by Persian costume. But 
Persian costume evolves, new designs and types of 
clothing appear in it, whereas Turkish costume, 
whose style remains almost unchanged for several 
centuries, retains its specificity and its national 
character. 

Synthesised studies of an historical and compar- 
ative character are not always to be found on this 
subject. The only materials which we have at our 
disposal, apart from illustrations, are the articles 
which have come to light and which relate to certain 
types of clothing in the different periods that Turkish 
costume has evolved ín its history. The question 
which invariably arouses the largest number of 
problems and controversies is that of terminology, 
especially concerning the clothing and the small 
clothing items of which nothing more has remained. 
In order to reconstitute the cut of an old costume, 
its original parts, those which have been preserved, 
have in the first place to be positioned. Turkish 
costumes are to be found at present in vary large 
numbers in the collections of Turkish museums, espec- 
ally in the Topkapı Sarayı Müzesi of Istanbul. They 
are also to be found, although in a smaller quantity, 
in European and American museums, notably in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London, the Islamisches 
Museum, Berlin, and some others. Tbe oldest pieces. 
of these collections date back to the 15th century, 
but it is impossible and risky in many cases to 
establish the exact date of their fabrication, The 
costume of the 16th century possesses, on the other 
hand, a documentation which seems credible. This 
comprises especially the Turkish miniatures and, 
notably, the special albums with the miniatures of 
costumes (Al ydfel-ndme) which constitute in this 
respect a very rich source o! information. Failing 
originals, we can also derive help in our comparative 
studies from various iconographic materials orig- 
inating from Europe, such as prints, engravings, 
paintings or further representations of Turkish 
costume on objects ia ceramic, metal and other 
materials. 

Another source of information on old Turkish 
costume is constituted by the writings of travellers, 
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explorers; the descriptions left by European ambas- | —a head-dress reserved for the Sultan and the 
sadors; as well as the documents of Turkish archives | highest dignitaries, a favuk of cylindrical shape, 


speaking of the organisation of corporations of 
tailors, of sewing workshops and of registers of 
costumes, 

The classification of costumes can be established 
according to the use for which they were destined. 
We may distinguish; (1) the civilian costumes, 
(2) the military ones, and (3) the religious ones (of 
^uam and dervishes), The civilian costumes are 
divided into (i) costumes of the court (costumes of 
ceremony, state, household) and (i) costumes of 
the bourgeoisie, each having its masculine and frem- 
inine variants, 

A complete costume is composed of some basic 
elements (whose number varies in accordance with 
needs and whose importance is not always the same): 
(a) head-gear, (b) outer garments, (c) inner garments, 
(d) belt, (e) shoes and (f) accessories. 

In Ottoman Turkey, there were registers of laws 
which also contained the precepts of etiquette. These 
laws regulated notably dress, ie. head-gear, clothing, 
the kind and colour of the material, the shoes, all 
in accordance with the rank occupied in the social 
and administrative hierarchy, of the religion or race 
of the person in question. The most important regula- 
tions of this kind date back to the period of Süley- 
màn I (1520-66), Ahmed III (1703-30) and ‘Uthman 
TH (1754-7). 

Head-gear. It was the head-gear, masculine 
as well as feminine, which, in Turkish costume, was 
characterised by the ereatest diversity and mobility 
of forms. 

a) Masculine turbans. The Turkish kavuk 
was a head-dress of felt or woollen cloth of different 
thickness around which was wrapped a turban (a 
long hand of material) called in Turkish sarik or 
diilbend (current pronunciation tülden). It is from 
the form of the awuk and the way in which the 
turban was tied that there derive different types 
and names of head-gear known in Europe as turbans. 
‘The bavubs, whose height varied, normally had the 
form of a contracted or enlarged cylinder, flat or 
bulging; but there were also those which resembled 
a truncated cone or a cupola. The highest Ravuks 
(40 to 60 cm.) were kept rigid by means of a construc- 
tion of metal bars or a kind of basket. They had 
a smooth or quilted (terk) surface and were trimmed 
with cotton to give the effect of relief or a dome 
shape with the quilting (dilim). To make the turban, 
lengths of material (sari) were used which were 
folded or made into rolls (burma). Fine materials 
such as cotton, gauze, muslin, fine wool, silk or 
brocade were chosen for this. Under the kavuk was 
placed a skull-cap (takke) which could also be worn 
alone. Sometimes small braids (zülüf) or pendants 
(püskül) were attached to the Ravuks, allowing the 
end of the sarik to fall on the back or the shoul- 
ders (faylasin). To give protection from the rain, 
a kind of small umbrella or covering (yaghmurluk) 
was carried. 

Kavuks included: khordsani—of cylindrical shape, 
growing broader at the top, worn with a white tur- 
ban rolled slantwise on two sides; selimi—of cylindri- 
cal shape, introduced by Selim I (9r8-26/1512-20), 
some 65 cm. high, flat on top, worn with a white tur- 
ban rolled around and bulging at the sides; Aatibi 
—also called pashai? kavuk, is the most widespread 
type of turban, worn from the r8th century by funct- 
ionaries and civilians. It is a gavuk of cylindrical 
shape, quilted, worn with a white turban not too 
long, rolled at the base and tied in front; miüdjewwese 
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growing slightly broader towards the top, about 
45 cm. high, flat oa top, worn with a white turban 
rolled around; the end of the turban was fastened 
with a small roll of red felt; Aalldvi, a head-dress 
reserved for dignitaries with the rank of pasha 
which, from the xBth century, became official head- 
gear, a kavuk with the body of a cone, worn with a 
white turban rolled around, draped and bulging 
in flour places, decorated with a gold band; Arf 
(örfi), worn from the 18th century by the religious 
classes, a large, dome-shaped Aavwk, worn with 
a white turban rolled around and which, draped, 
forms harmonious folds; kafesi (kubbeli kaldfat), 
worn from the 17th ceatury by the functionaries of 
the Defter, a dome-shaped kavu, worn with a long 
turban forming folds fastened towards the base with 
a fine thread or pin; and AAartéwi—worn from the 
r7th century, a high, pointed &avwk, worn with a 
fien rolled around whose end was often left 
ree. 

Another quite widespread head-dress was the 
turban worn on a small skull-cap (fakke), often folded 
in large rolls (burmali) or particularly the Éavuk worn. 
with a small turban (mw'ak&ad) rolled around; the 
kavuk without a turban was called dal kavuk or dal 
kaldfat. 

b) Küldh (cap, hat). Külīhs were a very wide- 
spread masculine and feminine head-gear, worn by 
soldiers, dervishes, functionaries and civilians. This 
head-gear, of which several dozen variants existed, 
could be made from felt or woollen cloth combined 
with other materials such as cotton cloth, fur, small 
turbans, scarves and trimmings. As to their shape, 
the most common were caps, head dresses in the shape 
of a dome, cone, cylinder broadening towards the 
top, tube, helmet, brimmed bats with flaps and straps. 
Among the Aiildhs most frequently worn by servants 
of the court and soldiers there were: the zerrin tas, 
worn by the pages; a high, cylindrical kudlah trimmed 
with brocade and decorated with zülüf; the bork, 
which was the most widespread head-gear, in a cone 
or helmet shape, raised in front, decorated at the 
base with gold braid; officers wore it decorated in 
addition with a plume; the üsküf (Receli Killah) of 
the Janissaries, a high AülZ whose tear part fell 
in the form of a covering (yatirma) on the back, a 
ribbon ornamenting it at the base where a metal case 
for the officer’s spoon or plume was also fixed; 
and the barata of the palace domestics, a kulah of 
woollen cloth in the shape of a sleeve whose rear 
part fell on the back. 

The Külks worn by the dervishes most frequently 
had the form of a cone, a helmet or a cylinder 
widening towards the top and they were normally 
quilted (each order or fariba had the right to a 
defined number of ferà). There were also tüldhs 
bordered with fur (mszhzanii). Only skaykhs had the 
right to put a turban on the küläh. The büldhs worn 
by dervishes also had other names: sikke, tädi and 
Aufl tad. 

In the roth century, the fer became a current 
head-dress, as did the shubara in the army. 

c) Kalpak (busby), a kind of bonnet of lamb's 
fleece or woollen cloth decorated with lamb's fleece, 
worn by men and women. 

d) Feminine headgear: Aüldhs of various 
shapes, scarves with a flap or a peak (siper); a veil 
(Carshaf); a scarf called a yagkmak, and the kholos, 
the most popular head-gear, in the form of a conical 
hüläh or hood decorated with a fine scarf or shaw! 
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and trimmed with feathers, precious stones and 
ribbons. 

Outer garments. The most characteristic and 
widespread outer garment in Turkey (known since 
antiquity in Central Asia and the Near East) was 
the kaftān (caftan), a long, full robe with sleeves. 
Its éut varied according to the period and area. 
‘The Turkish caftan had several variants which 
were distinguished from one another by the length 
and width of the skirts and sleeves, the buttoning, 
the use of slit or supplementary sleeves of a decorative 
character. It was these elements and the cut which 
decided the type of caftan. The &Àil'at, for example, 
was a ceremonial eaftan, made with sumptuous 
materials, quite full, with skirts side by side or 
crossed over, Caftans had skirts descending as far 
as the ankle, covering the knee, descending as far 
as the ground or even trailing on the ground. They 
were slightly-fitting, flared or close-fitting, most 
often with a collar or bottom of a collar buttoned 
up to the neck and with a rounded or pointed scooped 
neckline, with crossed over, buckled or buttonless 
skirts; fitted or more or less flared sleeves, descending 
as far as the wrist or short, elongated slit or falling 
on the back, double sleeves. Caftans were made in 
brocade, velvet, Kembd, satin, cotton, silk, cotton 
satin and wool. They were often embroidered, laced 
with frogs and loops, edged with fur and with the 
lining. 

Outer garments. These included the dolama, 
a caftan worn by the least important palace servants, 
which has a long robe, fastened in front, with narrow 
sleeves; entári, a kind of caftan, the most widespread 
of all the garments, worn under the real caftan and 
fur, descending as far as the ankle or covering the 
knee; ferádje (a man’s garment), a long, full robe, 
with rather wide, short sleeves, sometimes edged with 
sable, sometimes with a collar; djdbbe, a full caftan; 
herdke, a kind of djiibbe in fine wool; khirka,a full, 
short caftan with sleeves; ‘abd (really the name of a 
thick material), a garment of thick woollen cloth, 
stopping at the knee; sere, a military garment 
covering the knee and fastened at the front; Zepken 
(or éebRen), a short caftan with sleeves, buckled and 
bordered; salya, a kind of čepken worn by the working 
classes; yelek, a waistcoat without sleeves formerly 
wom as an outer garment; djdmeddn, a short, 
trimmed waistcoat without sleeves; minds, a short 
caftan without sleeves, stopping at the waist; binish, 
a kind of very full caftan with wide sleeves, worn 
most frequently as a travelling or riding garment. 
Dervishes' garments: fenndre, a long robe without 
sleeves; hajderi, a kind of short garment, without 
sleeves, stopping at the waist; kkirka, a short caftan 
with flared sleeves; etch, a skirt; and mintén, 

To o out, particularly in the rain, a kind of 
cape was put on, called a ġarmäniyye, baráni, kipat 
or yaghmurluk. Furs were an important element in the 
costume worn at court, Fox, squirrel, ermine, sable, 
lynx and marten fars were covered with the most 
varied materials (brocade, wool, velvet, silk, cotton 
satin and satin). They were characterised by a great 
diversity of styles, but the caftan was also dominant 
there, The most sumptuous fur was the Fapanidja 
of the sultan, with a large fur collar, narrow or 
short sleeves, decorated with fur below the shoul- 
ders, with straight supplementary sleeves, laced 
with frogs and loops in front; ferve-i beydá, a fur 
of white sable covered with green cotton satin; and 
Aomesk, a fur (or callan) with straight sleeves, 
with a collar. Ful furs edged with fur in front 
and in general with a collar were worn during cere- 


monies, gala receptions, etc. These were the ist 
kürk, the didnt kürk, or the dort kollu kürk (when 
they had supplementary sleeves), or further the bal 
yeñli kürk (when it was a fur with wide sleeves). 

‘The outer garments most often worn by women 
were: the ferádje, the entari, the yelek and capes (har- 
mántyye); ferddje, a kind of full cloak with sleeves 
and a collar, sometimes with cuffs; entdri, a long 
robe whose cut varied, normally with a low neckline, 
fitting at the waist and flaring from the hips, buttoned 
in front as far as the waist, trimmed, laced with 
frogs and loops, with narrow sleeves, sometimes 
long or turned up. Women also wore short caftans 
or short eris stopping at the hips with wide 
skirts. Their furs had long sleeves or short ones 
‘or were without sleeves. They put a long robe under 
the entári or over baggy trousers, 

Inner garments. Among these are counted 
shirts (gömlek, pirähen); a long robe worn under 
the entárí or caftan, dolama or iélik; baggy trousers 
(skawdr) of varying fullness, fuller and in finer 
materials for women; men’s trousers (Cakshtr), 
teaching down to the ankle or below the knee; the 
Potur, full trousers as far as the knee and straight 
from the knee to the ankle; the iozjuk, breeches 
worn by men as an outer garment; pants (don). All 
the parts of the trousers were held with a special 
belt called u£ur. 

Belts were an indispensable element of old 
Turkish costume. They were of two kinds: material 
belts (ustak), supple, knotted, with the ends hidden 
under the trousers; and leather belts (kemer), 
fastened with a buckle, often decorated, gilded, 
in hammered leather, embellished and encrusted with 
precious stones. 

Shoes were divided into indoor shoes with a 
supple sole and town shoes with a thicker sole: 
dime, the most widespread shoes for several centu- 
ties, with a high leg reaching up as far as the knee 
and a supple sole; women's boots bore the aame pash- 
mak; tedik (an older form icedik), with a low leg, 
most often made in yellow Moroccan leather, with a 
supple sole; mest, a kind of čedik; shipship, a mule 
without heels with the end slightly raised and a 
supple sole; ferlik, the most popular shoes, worn 
by men and women, without heels or quarters 
slightly raised at the end, in leather or material, 
often decorated; shoes for women had a low heel, 
To go out in the town the pabué was slipped on over 
tbe supple shoes (éedik, mest). Sandals with a compen- 
satory sole called walin were also worn. The shoes 
of the sultan, dignitaries and women were often 
richly decorated, in accordance with various tech- 
niques, with plant motifs (appliqués, embroidered, 
hammered leather). 

Accessories decorating the head-gear: 
plume (sorgué, süpürge), crest (čelenă), feathers, 
ornaments, scarves, shawls, ribbons, tassels, small 
braids and plumes. Accessories decorating outer gar- 
ments: shawls, trimmings, buckles, small buckles 
and metal badges. Jewels and side arms completed 
the costume. 

2.The modern period. In the roth century, 
in the period of the army reforms, a new military 
uniform was introduced, combining modified forms 
of old Turkish costume with some elements of 
European uniform. This new uniform became common, 
during the second half of the 19th century. Later 
on, modern European uniform was introduced. 

Regional costume is not made the object of this 
study: there only exist a few studies in depth on 
this subject (see Hamdy Pey and Marie de Launay, 
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Les costumes populaires de la Turquie en 1873, 
Constantinople 1873). 
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Turkish leathers, in La Turquie. Kematiste, xlvii 
(1947), 17-22; C. E. Arseven, H. Y. Sebsuvaroglu, 
Eski erkeh bas giyimleri, in Resimli Tarih Mecmuasi, 
ii (1952), 1528-31; M. Sertoğlu, Osmanlilarin. 
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Internazionale di Arte Turca, Naples 1965, 287- 
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seum, in Journal of the Regional Cultural Institute, 
Tehran dift (1969), 5-32; idem, Selçuklu kiyafetleri 
üzerine bir deneme, in Sanat Tarihi Yulsis, iv 
(170-1), rrr-51; M. A. Köymen, Alp Arslan 
zamam Türk giyim-kuşamı, in Selçuklu Araştır- 
maları Dergisi, iii (1971), 51-90; A. Mrozowska 
and T. Majda, Les dessins des costumes turques de 
la collection du roi Stanislas Auguste du Cabinet 
des Estampes de la Bibliothèque de l'Université 

ie, i, Warsaw 1973; N. Sevin, On itp 
asirlik Türk hayefet tarihine bir bakış, Istanbul 
1973: M. Önder, Selçuklu deori kadın basletlars, 
in Tark Eimoerafya Dergisi, xiü (1973), 14 
G. Tizer, Giyim-kuşam ve Türk kadın kiyafetleri, 
i, in Türk Foiklor Araştırmaları Dergisi, xii (1974): 
. Kol oglu, İslâmda başlık, Ankara 1978. 

(T. Maypa) 

LIBERIA, au African republic in which, 
according to the sources, Muslims account for no 
more than 15 to 20% of the population. They are 
concentrated mainly between Monrovia and Roberts- 
port on the frontier of Sierra Leone as well as on 
the frontier of Guinea. Their number is estimated 
at 360,000, but because the censuses take no account 
of religious allegiance, there exists no precise figure 
for a Muslim population whose Islamic culture was 
until recently extremely primitive. 

Islam was a late manifestation in Liberia. Certain 
groups related to the Mandingo peoples and arriving, 
in the róth century, from the region of Kankan 
were probably the first Muslims to penetrate what 
‘was to become Liberia. After the Val, other Mandingo 
groups like the predominantly merchant tribe of 
the Gbande were totally Islamised, while the Loma 
(or Bouzi) the Kpelle, the Mano and the Sumba were 
only partially converted. These peoples, impelied by 
military and commercial forces, included in their 
ranks Islamised elements. But the expansion of 
Islam could only begin to take shape from the 19th 
century onwards when the Afro-American emplorers 
had crossed the forest zone. 

Since Liberia was governed until the coup d'état 
of 12 April 1980 by Liberians of Negro American 
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origin, mostly of the Protestant faith, Muslims 
enjoyed no political representation. Moreover, the 
Liberian constitution of 1847 had a significant pre- 
amble: “Our People recognises with pious gratitude 
the goodness of God who has accorded us the blessings 
of the Christian religion and granted us political 
and religious liberties ..."; but the first clause 
declared that all religions would be tolerated and 
that no religious conditions would be attached to 
the holding of public office, 

In 1953, President Tubman enacted a law pledging 
to the Muslims of Liberia full recognition of their 
rights. In 1965, the same president attended the 
mosque for the beginning of Ramadan and delivered 
the address. It was his government which, after con- 
sultation, gave to the leading Imám the title of 
Muslim Bishop. 

Since 1974, the National Muslim Council of Liberia 
has united the principal groups. It comprises the 
following organisations: The Council of the Muslim 
Community, founded in 1949 by Alhaji Varmunych 
Shariff who, in 1935, built the capital's first mosque 
(inaugurated by President Tubman); The Muslim 
Congress of Liberia, founded in 1965 fer cultural 
and scholastic objectives; The Muslim League of 
Salefiya; and The Liberia Muslim Union, established 
in the north, in the province of Nimba, and providing 
bursaries for academic students to be educated 
abroad. 

‘The majority of the Muslims are orthodox Sunnis 
of the Maliki rite. Since 1957, the “Caliph” Mirai 
Nasir Ahmad, who came in 1970 from Pakistan, 
has established himself and gathered around him a 
group of about a thousand disciples belonging to the 
Ahmadiyya sect. In addition, an autonomous and syn- 
cretist Baha' sect, which arrived in the country 
in 1957, has founded at Domi Hilla a school capable 
of accommodating between 25 and 30 pupils. 

Ina land where the level of literacy is low (15 to 
20%), the coutribution made by the Muslim schools 
is feeble. The National Muslim Council sponsors one 
primary school in Monrovia and three high schools 
of which one, at Kakota, comprises 300 pupils. 
There is one elementary school at Robertsport 
(province of Cape Mount) and a secondary school 
in the province of Bong (4o pupils). Instruction is 
given partly in Arabic, partly ín English. 

Some rare Arabic books feature in the libraries 
of the capital, including some that have no religious 
content, Taere are certain Lebanese newspapers, 
of no interest other than to nationals of that country. 
The Abmadiyya broadcast a five-minute television 
programme every Friday. 

Each year, between 100 and 200 Liberian pil- 
grims make the journey to Mecca. Only al-*id al- 
kabir at the end of Ramadan is celebrated with any 
kind of vigour. Despite these modest activities, the 
role of the Muslims seems to be steadily growing. 

Bibliography: Libéria, in J. M. Cuog, Les 

Musuimans en Afrique, Paris 1975, 172-4 and 

bibl. cited there; J.-P. Monchau, Les Musulmans 

du Libéria, in Atlas raisonné du monde musulman. 
contemporain, to appear in the publications of 
the CHEAM, (R. Cornevin) 

LIBIYÀ, an Arabic form based on the Italian 
Libia, which in turn derives from the ancient Greek 
Apin Aupia. 

T, The name. The name first appears in ancient 
Egyptian writings in the form RBW or LBW, perhaps 
representing Lebu or Libu, It was also known to the 
ancient Israelites and occurs several times in 
later books of the Old Testament in the form Lubim, 
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Museum, Cairo). 


2. Egypt. Fatimid period. Fragment of an embroidered garment. (Courtesy of the Coptic 


1. Egypt, Fatimid period. Thaw with decorative bands and border. (Courtesy of the 
Coptic Museum, Cairo). 
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3. Egypt, 1007-21. Tieds silk fragment inscribed with the name of the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim and decorated with birds 
[mna y yar). (Courtesy of the Museum of Islamic Art, Cairo). 


4. Egypt. Fatimid period, Dancing girl in what appears to be a sirwdl. She holds a 
mandil kumm in each hand. (Courtesy of the Museum of Islamic Art, Cairo). 
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2. N. Trak, ca, 1218-19, Ruler wearing a abd? [urbi with [irr bands. On his head is a skarbash. His 
attendants also wear Turkish costs. Most wear the cap known as kalawla, From the frontispiece of the K. 
al-A gháni (Feyzullah Efendi 1566, fol. rb, Millet Kütüphanesi, Istanbul). 
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11, Transjordanian villager wearing a thaws, kibr, and ‘abaa, 
On his head a Aéfiyya and a ‘akdl, From Musil, Arabia Petraca, 
Vienna r908, fig, 29, 


13, Palestine. Shafwa worn by married 
women. Bethlehem, late 19th century. 
(Courtesy of the Museum of International 
Folk Art, Santa Fe, New Mexico). 


12, Palestine. Taksira for a woman. Bethlehem, late 19th-early zoth century (Courtesy of the Museum of International 
Folk Art, Santa Fe, New Mexico), 
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18. Morocco. High Atlas Berbers wearing the heavy 
black woollen a&wif. (From G. Rousseau, Le costume 
au Maroc, Paris 1938, fig. 1). 
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19. Algerian mufti wearing long Andalusian sored! and a 
Aafián over which is a habia and a white selhám. On his 
head is a Turkish-style turban called “imāma mborrdja over 
which is the scarf known as a mukannaka, similar to the 
ancient faylasin, (From G, Margais, Le costume musulman 
d'Alger, Paris 1930, PI. XIII-Bibl. Nat, Estampes O 1 2 a) 


20. Tunisia, Woman's wedding dress 
known as kmddjdja kabira from Nabeul 
(From S. Sethom, La tunique de ma 

en Tunisie, in Cahiers des Arts et Tradi- 
tions populaires, no. 3 (Tunis 1960], fig. 9). 
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2r. Southern Morocco. Guedra dancer wearing an indigo izdr pinned at 
either side of the bosom with silver fibulae called kka'ldla, hiiftyya or 
basima. (Courtesy: Moroccan Ministry of Tourism). 


22. Iran, Men and women in Timürid attire (from 
the Shah-ndma of Baysunkur, Gulistàn Palace, 
Tehran, dated 833/1429-30). 


23. Iran. Scene from the Khamsa of Nigim! depicting 

Alexander meeting the KAdban of China. All are dressed 

in Safawid attire and wear the distinctive turban with 

the protruding spike known as the f4dj Safavi (from a ms. in 

the Metropolitan Museum of Art, painted in Tabriz, 931/ 
1524-5). 
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24, Iran, Ķādjār court scene showing Fath ‘All Shah rc- 

ceiving tribute, Figures in the foreground wear frocked coats 

and Awldks, while the enthroned Shah wears a modified 

version of the ancient Sásánid crown (from Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, ms. Elliott 327, f. 265b, ca. 1810). 


45. Iran. Women in black éédur and white ri band (from E. C. Sykes, 
Persia and its people, London 1910). 
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26. — Turkey. IZ oghlant (page). 27.— Turkey. Cawush bask? (chief of 
(Library of the University of Warsaw). the Janissaries). (Library of the Uni- 
versity of Warsaw). 


28. — Turkey. Eski Sardy aghast 29.— Turkey. Anakktar oghla- 
(chief of the Old Palace). (Nation- ni (key bearer). (National Li- 
al Library, Warsaw). brary, Warsaw). 
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"The Lehabim of Genesis, x, 13 may possibly represent. | 


the same name. The tern passed into later and 
modern usage through the Greeks and subsequently 
the Romans. In Greek geographical writings, it 
was most commonly used—along with Africa, which 
later replaced it in this sense—as the name of one 
of the three continents or, occasionally, as the 
name of the region in North Africa west of Egypt. 
Transmitted by the Greeks to the Romans in both 
senses, it was first made the name of a specific 
political entity by the Emperor Diocletian, who esta- 
blished the adjoining provinces of upper and lower 
Libya west of Egypt. The authenticity of a fadith 
quoted by al-Bakri (Description de Afrique septen- 
irionale, ed—French tr. M, G. de Slane, Paris 
1965; Ar. 8, tr. 23) according to which the Prophet 


is supposed to have said ""He whose sins are numerous 
must place Libya (Lübiyà) behind him”, ie. go to 
fight the infidels in Ifrikiya, is doubtful; moreover, 


the same author (Ar. 2t, tr. 49) states that Ifrikiya 
is really called Libiya, from the name of the founder 
ci Memphis, who reigned over the land. 

‘The term passed, along with much other Greek 
geographical knowledge and terminology to the 
Arabs, who normally wrote it in the form Lübiya 
(Los! or 443). The earliest Arabic geographical 
writers name Lübiya as one of the four quadrants 
into which the world is divided, the others being 
Europe, Ethiopia and Scythia (al-Battinl, Opus 
asironomicum, ed. C. A. Nallino, text iii, Rome 1899, 
27, tr. 19; Ibn Khurradidhbih, 155, cf. Ibu al-Fakih, 
67, 197; Agapius of Manbidi, K. al-Unwān, ed. 
A. Vasiliev in Patrologia Orientalis, v, Paris 1919-12, 
612; al-Hamdini, Sifat Diasirat ai 
Müller, i, Leiden 1884, 32; Yàküt, sv. 
Birüni who ascribes this classification explicitly 
to the Greeks). Lübiya consisted of "Egypt, Kulzum, 
Habash, the lands of the Berbers and adjoining 
countries, and the southern seas.” In addition to 
this vague use as the name of a quarter, Lübiya 
also ocrurs, more specifically, as a place-nanie in 
northern Africa. Ibn. (Abd al-Hakam (Fufük Misr, 
ed. and partial French tr. A. Gateau, Conguéte 
de l'Afrique du Nord et de l'Espagne, Algiers? 1047, 
35, 77), probably copied by Ibn Khurradadnbih (ed. 
and partial French tr. M. Hadj-Sadok, Description. 
du Maghrib ef de l'Europe au iti*fix® siècle, Algiers 
1049, 13 and m. 172) makes Lübiya à province 
of western. Egypt. AL-Mas*üdl (Muridi, iti, 242 = 
§ 1196), copying in his tum fbn Khurradaghbih, 
speaks of a place (maudi') named Lübiya wa- 
Maraksiya (Marmarica) and cites in the Tanbih (20) 
the region (ndhiya) of al-Iskandariyya, Lübiya and 
al-Marakiya. Ibn al-Fakih (Bulddm, 74, French tr. 
Massé, go) makes Libya a locality of Egypt, Al- 
Ya*kübi (Bulddi, 339, 342, tr. Wiet, 197, 201) speaks 
of Labiya as one of the districts (kara or Samad) 
dependent on Alexandria, while Yakat (iv, 368) 
places Lübiya between Alexandria amd Barka. 
Most of the mediaeval Arab geographers sce North 
African Libya as administratively part of Egypt 
(al-Makrizi, Kiitas, ed. Wiet, i, 56, 309, 311; lbn 
Dukmak, v, 43; al-Kalkashand!, Sub, iii, 386-7, 
390-1, citing the Rawé al-miar and al-Kuda; see 
further J. Maspero and G. Wiet, Matériaux pour 
servir à la géographie de UEgpyte, Mém. 1FAO, 
xxxvi, Cairo 1919, 163; A. Grohmann, Studien zur 
historischen Geographie und Verwaltung der früh- 
mittelalerlichen Agypten, Viema 1959, 8-9). The 
name also occurs as that of a mountain vaguely 
ted west of the Nile Valley. The passage in 


al-Bironl, (K. al-Djamahir fi matrifat a!-diawanir, 
Hyderabad 1555, 100) naming Lübiya as a source 
of precious stones south of lgypt, is certainly a mis- 
reading for Nubia, The form Llbiya is used, excep- 
tionally, by al-Malertzl (Khijaf, ed. Wiet, i, 52), eit 
the Arabic version of Orosius, and therefore following 
the Latin form of the name. By late mediaeval 
times, the name Lübiya seems to have passed out of 
use in Arabic. It reappears in the roth century when 
it is clearly derived from European sources. A 
late Ottoman work of reference, the historical and 
geographical dictionary of Ahmed Riffat (Lughát-i 
Iwribhiyye ve diughrafiyye, vi, Istanbul 1300, t51) 
lists Libya in the form LIbi, obviously transcribed 
from the French, and defines it as “the Greek name 
of Africa". The entry goes on to explain the different 
senses in which the word was subsequently used 
ends by noting that, in the writer’s own day, the 
term was confined to the regions “beyond Tripoli, 
Tunisia and Egypt and northeast of the Great Sahara 
Desert," AIT Mubiirak (Khifaf, xv, 41), no doubt fol- 
lowing European practice, also uses the form Libiya 
for the region west of Egypt. 

‘The name Libya continued in occasional use in 
Europe, mainly in the context of ancient history. 
It was given greater precision and popularity by the 
Italian geographer P. Minutilli, whose Libliografia 
della Libia was published in Turin in 1903, and who 
applies the term specifically to the two Turkish 
sandjaks of Cyrenaica (Barka [q.v.]) and Tripolitania 
(Tarābulus al-Gharb (¢..]), the only parts of the 

th Africa littoral that had not yet fallen under 
European control. Libya remained a geographical ex- 
pression until the Italian invasion and the Italian 
decree of s November 1911, proclaiming Italian sover- 
eignty over the two Turkish sandjats. It was made 
the official name of a country—for the first time 
since Diocletian—by the Italian royal decree of 
1 January 1934, Which created a new colony, formed 
by the union of Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, and called 
Libya (Arabic Libiya). This form was retained by 
the independent state established after the ending 
of Italian rule. 

Bibliography: Vor the earlier history, the 
reader is referred to the articles BARIA, FAZZÀN 
and r&sAsuLUs. Languages: On the Arabic 
spoken in Libya, see “ARABIYYA iii, 3. The Western 

See BERBERS, V, as vell as 


‘African Languages, i, London-New York-Toronto 

1952, 69°70. (Ep.) 

2, Libyco-Decber inscriptions, The Maghrib 
and the Sahara possess a large number of inscriptions. 
using a script peculiar to the North-West of Africa, 
which was given the name Numidian and later 
Libyan. The first name, which has fallen out of use, 
was, however, to be preserved to designate one of the 
forms of this script, known as Eastern, which is 
widespread in Tunisia and Eastern Algeria. 

‘The Libyan inscriptions published up to now and 
regarded as ancient, let us say pre-Islamic, ean be 
estimated at some 1,200, but the Sahara possesses 
thousands of more recent graffiti and inscriptions 
carved on weathered rocks in the same script, still 
used by the Touareg, who call it Tifimagh (See 
BEROERS. Vt). 

These inscriptions, whether the monumental texts 
‘of Dougga from the 2nd century B.C. or the simple 
Touareg graffiti, use only signs of a strictly geo- 
trical form, based for preference on the straight 
line. Also, the alphabet of Dougga which contains 23 
or 24 signs only uses the circle for two letters: ©: 
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B andO: R and the curve exceptionally ) for 
M, more often written Jand Cfor S, more often 
rendered by X. 

The other Libyan alphabets make more nse of 
the curve, which appears for example in five or six | 
Tifinagh signs. The dots, only present in the compo- | 
sition of two Eastern Libyan signs, are more frequent 
in Tifinagh (seven signs) where they’ sometimes re- 
place the straight portions of the Eastern signs, also 
= in) Eastern is rendered by: W in Tífíuagh. The 
Libyan scripts seem to have failed to appreciate any 
cursive form; the signs are clearly separated in the 
ancient scripts, which know nothing of connections | 
and ligatures, which are not «o rare in Tifinagh, 
where the initial n and final + are joined in about 
twenty cases according to K. Prose. 

Another characteristic is that the Libyan script, 
like the Tifinagh, remains essentially consonantal, 
The vowels are not transcribed graphically except 
at times with a dot in Tifinagh, at the end of certain 
words. The sign = seems to have had a separate 
function in the Eastern script, and the dot to have 
been the equivalent of ali 

The Libyan script, moreover, has no doubling of | 
consonants and does not indicate stress; also, the 
alphabet is limited. Tn fart, 24 signs are known in 
the so-called Fastern fori, of which one is doubtful, 
which agrees with the information given by an | 
African writer of the sth century, Fulgentius, accord- 
ing to whom the Libyan alphabet contained 23 signs. 

The Libyan inseriptions, the ancient Libyco- 
Berber or Tifinagh and the modern Tifinagh inscrip- 
tions, occupy a vast area which seems to correspond 
to the ancient domain of the Rerber language. Rough- 
Iv, the signs of this seript are to be found in use from 
the Mediterranean as far south as the Niger and from 
the Canary Islands to Libya. [t ic towards the east 
that the limit of this scripts use is least known, 

In Libya it was in common use in the Fezzin 
and Tripolitania, Recently, at the time of his ex- 
cavation of Bu Ngem, R. Rebuffat noted that the 
Libyan inscriptions and graffiti there were influenced 
by Latin writing. Beyond there the evidence is tess 
certain; nevertheless, a rock inscription found at 
Khor Kilobersa in Nubia was published recently, The 
signs of this inscription are sufficiently close to 
ancient Tifinagh for Alvarez Delgado to suggest a 
transcription and translation. Another author, Zawo- 
dowsky, even considered serognisin in it a contin 
ination of Meroitic seript by Libyan, but this h 
pothesis was rejected by the majority of specialists 
In this vast arca, the density of inscriptions is 
highly variable and they are, furthermore, of difer- 
ent periods. 

The zone with the highest concentration of Libyan 
inscriptions, their locus classicws, is undoubted'y | 
North-West Tunisia and the part of Algeria adjacent 
to it; of the 1,124 published by JM. Chabot in 
his Recueil des inscriptions libyques, 1073 © 
froni this region. 1t is in fact the land of the Numides 
Mascyles, cradle of the Numidian kingdom, where 
the Libyan language and script remained alive for 
a long time. In this district a large number of in- 
scriptions are, morcover, from the Roman period. 
The rest of Algeria, as well ax Northern Morocco, 
contains a low density of inscriptions, Despite the 
discoveries made since the Recueil of J.-L. Chabot 
appeared in 1940-1, the number of these inscriptions 
has only risen to 27 in Northem Morocco (L. Galand), 
and those in Algeria to the west of SUF ean be 
estimated at around fifty, of which abont ten are 
in Kabylia alone. 


Things are less clear on approaching the Saharan 
regions. Exploration is incomplete and above all 
very unevenly conducted. Furthermore, geological 
and topographical conditions are very influential 
factors in distribution. It is quite understandable 
that the flat regions, such as the Hamada or the 
basins occupied by dunes like the Western Great Erg, 
the Edeyen of Marzouk, contain very few inscriptions, 
while the rocky regions are infinitely richer. In 
the present state of our knowledge, which does not 
necessarily reflect the reality, the richest Saharan 
regions are the Hoggar and Tassili n'Ajjer, as well 
as its Libyan extension formed by the Acacus, the 
Air, the Adrar of the Iforas and the southern edge 
of the Atlas chain, particularly the south of the 
High Atlas, the Anti-Atlas and the Rio de Oro. 

Inscriptions whose signs are close to the Saharan 
alphabet are not exceptional in the Canary Islands. 

Periodically, "Libyan" inscriptions are mentioned 
outside the Berber domain, such as those of the 
Grotto Regina at Palermo, which, if their relation- 
ship to Libyan is confirmed, can be explained by 
the presence of Numidian mercenaries in-the Punic 
contingents of Sicily. Others have been shown to be 
bad readings of Latin inscriptions (an inscription 
of La Garde Freinet, Var, attributed to the "Sara- 
cens") or the most fantastic interpretations, such 
as inscriptions found in Mexico or even Chile, 

Traditionally, there are several distinguishable 
“alphabets” in the Libyan script. Some are contem- 
poraneous with each other, such as the so-called 
Eastern and Western alphabets. The Libyco-Berber 
scripts of the Northern Sahara and the ancient Tifi- 
nagh preceded the Tifinagà used at the present day 
by the Touaregs, who are unable to read the ancient 
Tifivagh. Modern Tifinagh can undergo regional 
variations which are still little known. 

The Eastern alphabet covers the north of Tripoli- 
tania, Tunisia and Eastern Algeria; the western 
of its use is to the east of Sétif, although 
two iwestern-type inseriptions may be seen at Guelma 
and some eastern-type inscriptions may exceptionally 
be found in Kabylia: such is the case of the decorated 
stele featuring a person standing found at Lakhdaria 
(ex-Palestro], which bears on its main face, on either 
side of the person, an inscription with eastern signs, 
This inscription mentions offices and titles similar 
to those in use in Dogga in the 2nd ceniury B.C. 
"This detail allows us to put forward the hypothesis 
that it may well be an official inscription of the 
Numidian Massytian kingdom and somewhat "for- 
eign” in a land that was in ancient times Masaesylian 
and the later Mauritania. ‘This hypothesis may be 
strengthened by the existence on the reverse of the 
stele of graffiti using the Western seript, which is that 
of the other inscriptions of the region. In the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge, the stele of Lakhdaria 
is the westernmost evideuce of the Numidian or Kas- 
tern alphabet which seems to us to be more precisely 
Massyli 

"The Western Libyan alphabet covers the lands 
peopled by the Masaesylians and Moors. Tt con- 
tains a greater number of signs than the Eastern, 
but also presents more variations; some signs known 
Algeria are unknown in Morocco, and vice-versa, 
This seript thus occupies a vast region, for all the 
Libyco-Berber inscriptions of the Northern Sahara 
and the Atlas belong to it to a greater or lesser 
extent, A great many of the Canary Islands inserip- 
tions have the same signs, whoxe value is unfortuna- 
toly not known with any certainty; besides, it is 
hardly likely that the Western seript and that of 
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the Libyco-Berber inscriptions can be transcribed in | 


the same way everywhere, This does not prevent 
three signs + JV (read from right to left) being 


found throughout the western area, from Guelma : 


to the Atlantic, and is evidence of a ceri 
Modern Tifinagk signs, current or sul 


wrrent, 
whose use goes back at least to the sth century 
A.D. (tomb of Tni Hinan in Hoggar), are known 
throughout the Touareg world and go beyond it on 
the north-west, to Touat and Gourara, where they 
were even in use among the Judaised Berbers, 

In some regions such as the Anti-Atlas, particularly 


in the Tinzouline, the signs of the Western script. 
are sometimes mixed with small animal figures 
(horse, dog, oryx) which appear to act as pictograms: 
they are so closely linked that it makes it hard to 
believe that they do not have the same semantic 
content. The presence of dromedary figures in the 
same scenes prevents these inscriptions from being 
regarded as very ancient. These pictograms, if 
they really play this role, cannot serve to support 
the hypothesis of the Libyan alphabet coming into 
being through transformations of ancient marks 
of ownership and other traditional drawings, such 
as those which still figures in tattoos. 

However, it should be noted that Tifinagh has 
two signs: i8 , asign which has the value Dj, and X, 
which has the value Z, the two of which seem 
to be derived from signs of a figurative, more oc 
less anthropomorphic, character. More frequently, 
Libyan Tifinagh is written in horizontal lines, but 
the meaning of the reading is highly variable; some- 
times it is from right to left, sometimes from left 
to right, from top to bottom and in boustrophedon. 
K. Prasse noted that the use of a movable support, 
such as a sheet of paper, actually favoured this 
tendency. There are even some inscriptions known 
which describe almost closed curves, 

‘Only the current form of Tifinagh and the Eastern 
Libyan alphabet can be transcribed, the former 
because the script and language are still in use 
among the Touareg, the latter because we have at 
our disposal several Libyco-Punic inscriptions, im 
particular that of Dougga, where we know that the 
Libyan text corresponds quite closely to the Punic 
text. This last has also transcribed, without trans- 
lation, some Libyan titles or municipal oftices, 
such as LOGMIL or GZB, which, it seems, had no 
equivalent in the Punic towns, Unfortunately, while 
the value of the signs is basically known and only re- 
quires some verification or points of detail, the 
language of the Libyan inscriptions is still unknown 
to us.The little that is known of Libyan, some elements 
of vocabulary and some presumed grammatical 
functions, show clearly that this language belongs 
to Berber; an ancient Berber, certainly, and imper- 
fectly transcribed by a strictly consonantal alpha- 
bet, but which cannot be fundamentally different 
from the numerous current Berber dialects. 

However, since the composition of the famous 
Recueil of Chabot, the very few specialists in this 
field have in general refused to suggest any trans- 
lation of the texts, which are indeed very short, 
‘of the majority of the Libyan inscriptions; some 
even go so far as to pose the question of whether 
Libyan belongs to Berber. This carefulness contrasts 
with the adventurous attempts of G. Marcy, who, re- 
lying on Berber, particularly Moroccan Tamazight 
and Touareg Tamakak, suggested a translation for 
most of the Libyan inscriptions known in his tine. 
"This attempt was followed by M. Alvarez Delgado, 
who extends it to some Canary Islands inscriptions. 


Between the possibly exaggerated carefulness 
of the former, and the certainly dangerous enthusiasm 
of the latter, there has to be a middle position 
which accepts at the same time both the most 
serious checking and control and the iminium of 
hypothesis indispensable for the progress of all- 
knowledge. 

The Western alphabet contains some supplemen- 
tary sigas which are absent in the Eastern and whose 
originality has been demonstrated by L. Galand 
in his Inscriptions antiques du Maroc. The use of 
these two ancient alphabets was certainly contempo- 
taneous, and it would be a mistake to believe, 
following a historicising logic, that the Eastern 
alphabet is the older because the script came from 
the East. Personally, adoptiny a hypothesis of J. 
Février, the author of the present article would 
carry it so far as to think that the Kastern form 
of the Libyan script (Numidian or Massytian alpha- 
bet) is a recast and simplified form of the original 
script due to contact with Punic, whereas outside 
the Massylian territory the old forms continued to 
be employed and to evolve until they became moder 
Tifinagh, which itself affords variations. His only 
disagreement with the hypothesis presented by J. 
Février is over the age of this adaptation, which 
Vivrier placed in the 3rd century or the beginning 
of the and century B.C., whereas it seems to be mitch 
earlier. 

Among others, the hypothesis has for long been 
prevalent that the Libyan alphabet derived directly 
from the Punic alphabet, as the name Tifinazh 
given to the present form of this script implies. 
But it is widely recognised that an origin derived 
from etymology can be fallacious. Nevertheless, the 
Libyan alphabet has several signs ia common with 
the Punic script where they have the same value 
(G, T, SH). S. Gsell, however, raised considerable 
objections to this opinion. The writing of the Punic 
characters, as they are transmitted by numerous 
steles from Carthaye, Utica, Hadrumeta and Cirta, 
is radically different from those of all the Libyan 
alphabets. Not only do nearly all the Punic sigus have. 
a cursive form, while the Libyan signs are angular and. 
geometrical, but even the meaning of the script dif- 
fers. All the Punic inscriptions, like every Semitic 
text, are written in horizontal lines from right to 
left, while the Libyan inscriptions are generally 
written from bottom to top in vertical columns, 
particularly those which we have every reason to 
believe the most ancient, It is only at Dougga for 
several decades, during the reigns of Massinissa and 
Micipsa, that some inscriptions of an official char- 
acter were written in horizontal lines. These in- 
scriptions number eleven, which represent a huu- 
dredth of the texts gathered by J.-B. Chabot. This 
proportion would be even smaller if we were to take 
account of the inscriptions discovered since, The case 
of the texts inscribed at Dougya is thus highly origi- 
nal and denotes a very powerful Punic influence, 
but this appears to be only a factor of modernisa- 
tion and not as an especially determining original 
element. 

If we are to look, as is most likely, among the 
Near Eastern scripts for the forms from which 
the Libyan alphabet derives, it is not to the Phoeni- 
cian of Africa as it is known at Carthage, but to a 
more archaic script that we should turn, which 
would explain the similarities remarked with the 
South Arabian scripts (Himyarite, Sabaean), but 
also with the Turdetan alphabet of Southern 
Spain. 
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The script did not necessarily penetrate Africa 
by sea, and it is actually more likely that it crossed 
fhe continent and that the Numidian Massylian 
form (the most recent of the ancient Libyan alpha- 
bets) may have arisen out of a transtormation of 
the archaic forms im contact with the Punic 
world. 


As far as this alphabet itself is concerned, two 
eld hypotheses may definitely be rejected. The 
first is that of Meltzer, according to whom the 


Eastern alphabet was wholly invented by Massinissa, 
for we know today that some Libyan inscriptions are 
earlier than this king and, further, that the ) 
dian royal administration employed Punic exc! 
in its official inscriptions, as it did in the legends 
en itscoins. The other hypothesis, that vf Lidzbarski, 
who wanted to link Libyan with Neo-Punie, i» even 
iore improbable, for it is based on a totally out- 
dated chronology of the Nco-Punic script 

If the origin of the Libyan alphabet poses some 
insoluble problems, it is even more difficult to date 
its invention or introduction. 

Contrary to the vie thors (0. Wa 
chet, S. Gsell), the tions or si 
which are found on some rock carvings as at Kef 
Mektouba, Chaba Naima and Khanguet et Hadjar, 
not be contemporaneous with these latter. 1t is 
now known that these carvings are for the most part. 
Neolithic and thus very meh earlier than every 
script. Careful examination reveals in every case 
that the inscriptions are superimposed on the 
carvings. 

However, this is not the case with the inscription 
from the Azib u'Ikis (High Atlas, Morocco}. This 
inscription occupies a vertical cartouche delimited 
in an anthropomorphic figuro of whieh ft forms an 
indisputable part. It is certain that this inseription, 
which contains fifteen or sixteen signs not belonging 
t0 the Saharan alphabet, is contemporaneous with 
the carving. The technique of the lines, the patina, 
style and details such ws the representation of the 
sex and the lateral fringes, which accompany the 
figure, are identical with other carvings which are 
usually attributed to the Old Bronze Age (EI Argar 
civilisation in Spain). Eveu assigning it as late as 
possible within the archaeological context, this 
inscription seems to us clearly earlier than the 
óth-sth century B.C. 

In Morocco, we also have the inscription of Sidi 
Slimane of the Gharb which refers to the tumulus 
that it adjoins and with which it is consequently 
contemporaneous; the funerary furniture of this 
monument belongs to the 4th-3th century B.C. 


In Eastern Algeria the bazina (Palaeo-Berber | 


dry-stone burial chamber) at Tiddis contained 
pottery, a piece of which has three Libyan letters 
painted on its belly. The bones contained in the 
pottery of this tomb have been dated from 2200 + 
100 years to 250 + roo B.C. So this inscription is 
quite likely to be older than the bilingual dedica- 
tion of the Temple of Massinissa at Dougua, dating 
from the tenth year of the reign of Micipsa, ie. 
138 B.C. This inscription was for a leng time the 
only Libyan text reliably dated, and there was also 
an unconscious tendency to regard it as the oldest, 
Astudy by J. G. Février of the inscriptions of Dougga, 
mentioning municipal offices, allows us to recon- 
struct the genealogy of an important person, Safot, 
who was twice (during one year?) prince of the city, 
Taking account of this genealogy, it is possible to 
date back two other inscriptions (WIL, 10, 11) 
to 2 generation preceding the dedications of 139; 


| these inscriptions would date from the decade 170- 
180 B.C. 

‘In the Sahara, the datable documents are rarer, 
but a preliminary investigation has shown that 
Tifinagh is very much elder than the historians, 
who believed that the Berbers only conquered the 
Sahara in the 3rd century of our era following the 
pressure exerted by Rome on the land routes of the 
north, formerly thought. In Fazzàn, some 7ifinagh 
scripts are carved on amphora found at Germa which 
date from the 1st century of our era. Among these 
| graffiti figures sign", which exists only in the 
| Sabaran alphabet. The Fazzán necropolis thus proves 
| that in the ist century of our era, Tifinagh was in 
use in the heart of the Sahar: 

In the massif of the Hoggar, the stele of Assckretu, 
whose inscriptions and carvings appear very ancient 
(H. Camps-labrer), is worth citing, and especially 
the carved blocks of the funerary monument of 
"ri n. Hinan at Abalessa. These blocks which bear 
Tifinagh script have been cut so as to form part of 
the constructiou of the monument, of which they e 
stitute the lower courses, The cutting bas mutilated 
or interrupted some carved texts. This Tifinagh, 
which belongs, however, to the modern alphabet, is 
thus at least contemporaneous with the monument 
and probably older; the funerary furniture and the 
isotopic date caleulated from the wood of the bed or 
stretcher on which Ti n Hinan reposed, date the con- 
struction of the monument back to the sth century 
of our era, 

Such are the chronological pointers which allow 
us fo assert the great antiquity of the Libyan seript 
in the Maghrib, where it clearly earlier than 
the reign of Massinissa, ie. nt the emergence of 
the Numidians and Moors into history. As for the 
Sahara, the use of Tifinagh goes back to at least 
the beginning of our era and probably much 
earlier. 

Hibiiography: It is not possible to present 

a vompiete bibliography of the Libyan inscriptions 

The various histories of the alphabet and of writing 

should be consulted, particularly that of J 

Vévrier, Paris 1948, and M. Cohen, La grande 

invention de l'écriture et son évolution. Documenta- 

lion et index, Paris 1958, 90-1. A very complete 

bibliography, for the period, is given by J.-B. 
| Chabot in the Recueil des inscriptions libyques, 
aris 1940-r. See also C. Meinhof, Die Libyschen 
Inschriften. Fine Untersuchung, Leipzig 1932-5: 
L. Galand, Inscriptions libyques, in Inscriptions 
auliques du Maroc, Paris 1966; J. Alvarez Delgado, 
Tuscripciones libicas de Canarias, ensayo de inter- 
pretacion libica, La Laguna, Tenerife 964. The 
greatest caution should be exercised in using 
G. Marcy, Les inscriptions bilingues de I' Afrique du 
Nord, Paris r936, and the numerous articles of 
this author which appeared in Hespéris (1934-7), 
AIEO Alger (1936) and R. Afr. (1937). 

L. Galand provides annually a report entitled 
"Les udes de 
Annuaire de l'Afrique du Nord, In these chronicles 
the discoveries and analyses of Lil 
are mentioned regularly, These reports have been 
collected in a volume entitled Langue et littérature 
berbères. Vingl-cing ans d'études, Paris 1979. 
the chronology of the inscriptions, sec G, Camps, 
Recherches sur les plus anciennes inscriptions 
libyques de l'Afrique du Nord et du Sahara, in 
Bulletin archéologique du Comité des Travaux 
historiques, N.S., x-xi (1974-5), 146-66, 

(G. Canes) 
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3. Modern history, — On 29 September 1911, 
Italy declared war on Turkey and started its long- 
planned invasion of the Libyan littoral. Italian 
troops did not succeed in penetrating beyond the 
coastal strip due to stiff resistance by combined 
Turkish-Libyan Forces. Negotiations between Haly 
and Turkey resulted in the Peace Treaty of Ouchy 
(7 October 1912). On the battlefield, however, 
Libyan resistance did not subside. During World 
War 1 the Italians were virtually besieged in their 
coastal strongholds. In Cyrenaica, Fazzan and the 
Sirtica, resistance was led by Abmad al-Sharif 
(1873-1933), head of the Sands! order, with support. 
from Turkey and Germany. It was under their in- 
fluence that he decided to attack British Forces 
in Western Egypt in November rots. Defeated, he 
transferred all political and military control of Cyre- 
naica to his cousin Muhammad Idris al-Sanast (born 
1882). In April 1917 agreements were reached be- 
tween Idris and the British and Italians (the Accords 
of ‘Akrama). The Saniist-Italian accord was super- 
seded in October 1920 by the Accord of al-Radjma, 
in which Idris was recognised as the independent 
ruler (Amir) of the interior oases. 

In Tripolitania, leadership was divided. Though a 
number of tribal leaders (inter alios Ramadan al- 
ShtaywI (or Suwayhilf) and the Ibàdl Berber Sulay- 
mân al-Bárünl) agreed on establishing a Tripolitanian 
Republic (Diumbariyya Tarabulsiysa) in roro, 
fighting soon broke out between tribal factious. To 
‘overcome dissensions and to strengthen their position 
vis-a-vis the Italians, they decided to offer Idris 
al-Sanist the amirate of all Libya. This put him in 
a predicament, for he was bound to the accords with 
the Italians. On the other hand, refusal of the offer 
would undermine his position with his adherents. 
Finally, he decided to accept the offer, but subse- 
quently fled the country to Cairo (1922). 

Full-scale war in Libya was resumed after Musso- 
linis take-over in Rome in 1922. Due to its internal 
divisions, resistance in Tripolitania was soon crushed, 
but in Cyrenaica the charismatic leadership of 
the Sands! representative ‘Umar al-Mukhtar in- 


spired Bedouin resistance for almost ten years | 


until at last be was injured in battle, imprisoned 
and publicly hanged on 16 September 1931. Pacifica- 
tion of Libya being completed, the Italians started 
extensive agricultural colonisation schemes in the 
fertile coastal plains. In 1935 they completed the 
strategic coastal road connecting Tripotitania and 
Cyrenaica. The onset of World War TI impeded fur- 
ther Italian development plans. After severe fighting 
between Germany and the Allied Forces, in January 
1943 all of Libya was occupied by British and Free 
French Forces. Idris al-Sanüsl had assisted the British 
war effort from Cairo, and an army of Libyan exiles 
under the Sanüst flag had participated in the libera- 
tion of Cyrenaica, 

After World War 11 the future fate of Libya was 
put before the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. On 21 November 1949 it was decided that 
Libya should become an independent state before 1 
January 1952. A UN Commissioner, the Dutchman 
‘Adriaan Pelt, was appointed to supervise the power- 
transfer from British and French military govern- 
ments. The UN decision stimulated political debate. 
on the future form of an independent Libya. Two 
opposing groups emerged, The older tribal and reli- 
gious leaders, mainly concentrated in Cyrenaica 
and Fazzán, supported a federation under the Sanüsi 
crown, The younger generation, influenced by Arab 
nationalism, advocated a unitary republic. This 


no doubt would lead to the preponderance of Tripoli- 
tania, with its larger population and its better- 
developed economy and thus reduce the influence 
of Idris's supporters. They were wary of Idris's close 
bonds with Britain, The outcome of the debate, 
however, was anticipated by the proclamation of 
ldris al-Sandst as head of an independent amirate 
of Cyrenaica, while contro! of foreign affairs and 
defence remained with Britain (ro49). After this, 
Idris would net support the independence of a 
united Libya unless under his own crown. 

Libyan independence was declared on 24 December 
1951. (Due to peculiar international circumstances 
it was only in 1955 admitted to the UN.) The con- 
stitution provided for a hereditary monarchy under 
a Sanist King and a representative federal govern- 
ment consisting of two houses (a Senate and a House 
of Representatives). The King was endowed with 
extensive powers, including the right to select and 
dismiss the Prime Minister, to appoint half the 
Senate and to dissolve the elected parliament. The 
political system never matured. The first elections 
to be held on 19 February r952 resulted in a victory 
for government candidates, but voting results were 
contested by the opposition parties. Demonstrations 
ended in violent clashes with police forces. As a 
result, all political parties and programmes were 
suppressed. From that moment, Libyan politics 
gradually degraded into the assertion of family, 
tribal and parochial interests. 

The next two decades witnessed increasíng pressure. 
on Libyan society, An unprecedented oil boom was 
the main cause. Libya’s first oil was struck in 1955; 
in 1962 it joined OPEC; and in r969 Libya had al- 
ready become the world’s fourth largest oil producer. 
Oil revenues ended Libya's dependency on foreign 
financial aid and allowed a more assertive policy. 
In order better to cope with the exigencies of oil 
exploration, in 1965 the cumbersome federal system 
was abolished, Social changes set in with developing 
cil industry, Urbanisation and  industrialisation 
gave birth to a new stratum of traders, service-men 
and technicians; petroleum and dock workers 
started to organise in trade unions. The new social 
groupings were denied political expression. Subse- 
quent tensions were heightenod by foreign politics. 
During the Suez crisis (1956) and again in 1967 
there were violent outbursts of Arab nationalist 
feelings. But Libya, a member of the Arab League 
since 1953, was tied to the Wes! in its foreign policy 
by the presence of British and US military bases. The 
government, though briefly joining the Arab oil em- 
bargo of 1957, had no means adequately to meet wide- 
spread popular support for a Nasserist policy. This 
undermined the King's authority. 

On x September 959, Idris was deposed. In spite 
of an initial wave of popular enthusiasm, the revolu- 
tion remained entirely an army affair. [t had been 
planned and implemented by a movement of “Free 
Officers” modelling itself on the Nasserist revolution. 
A Revolutionary Command Council (RCC) took 
control of affairs. It consisted of twelve officers 
under the general leadership of Colonel Mufammar 
al-Kadhdhat (Gaddafi). Political parties remained 
suppressed. An attempt at broadening the RCC's 
political base was made by creating the Arab Soci. 
list Union (1972). Lack of cadre, apathy and hostil- 
ity from traditional leadership caused its failure. 
‘Another attempt was made in 1973 by the proclama- 
tion of the popular revolution. Its ideology was set 
forth by Mufammar al-Kadhdhafl in his Green books 
(see Bibl.). In these, be propagated his Third World 
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theory which refuted parliamentary democracy as 
well as class domination, Libya was to be governed 
by Popular Congresses (mu'tamardi ska'biyya) and 
Popular Committees (lididm sha'biyya) in every 
section of society. On 2 March 1977, power was 
officially transferred to the people and the country 
renamed the Djamdhiriyya (Masses' Republic). 

In oil policies, republican Libya took a national- 
istic stand, leading to a sharp price increase and a 
major share in production. On the international 
scene, the theme of Arab unity was paramount, 
though al-Kadhdhif's Third World theory has 
universalist aspirations, 

Bibliographical: Indispensable bibliogra- 
phical materials are to be found in H. Schlüter, 
Indes Libycus. Bibliography of Libya 1957-1969 
with supplementary material 1915-7956, Boston 
Mass. 1972, and Index Libycus. Bibliography of 
Libya 1970-1975 with supplementary material. 
Vol, L. Titles. (al-Fihris al-Libi 1390 ila 1395-1970 
ilā 1975), Tripoli n.d. On the colonial period, 
a lot of material is available, especially in Italian. 
A good short account is to be found ia E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard, The Sanusi of Cyrenaica, Oxford. 1949. 
For the period 1943-1960: Ismail Raghib 
Khalidi, Constitutional Development im Libya, 
Beirut 1956; Majid Khadduri, Modern Libya. 4 
study in political development, Baltimore 1963; 


and the account of UN-Commissioner Adriaan Pelt, | 


Libyan independence and the United Nations. A ease 
of planned decolonization, New Haven and London 
1970, On revolutionary Libya: Muhammad 
Mustafa Zaydin, Idiyaliadjiyyat al-thawra al- 
Libiyya, Benghazi 1973; Ruth First, Libya. 
The elusive revolution, Harmondsworth, Middle- 
sex 1974; Lo Libye nouvelle. Rupture et continuité, 
Paris 1975; Henri Pierre Habib, Politics and 
government of revolutionary Libya, Ottawa 1975; 
Omar I. El-Fathaly, M. Palmer and R. Chackerian, 
Political development and bureaucracy im Libya, 
Lexington Mass. 1977; Omar I. El-Fathaly and 
M. Palmer, Political development and social change 
in Libya, Lexington, Mass. 1980; C. Kooij, Islam 
in Qadhafi's Libya: religion and politics in a 
developing country, Amsterdam 1980; Habib 
Wadia al-Husnáwi, Min al-Djumbiriyya ila 'I- 
Diamähiriyya. Dirdsát fi thawrat al-Fatih min 
Siblimbir fi Libiyd, Tripolis 1982. On oil: F. C. 
Waddams, The Libyan Oil industry, London 1980. 
Yearly economic, political, social and cultural 
surveys, besides documents and studies, iu: 
Annuaire de l'Afrique du Nord, Paris. A good 
general history is J. Wright, Libya, London 1969, 
and also idem, Libya, 4 modern history, London 
nd. Mu‘ammar al-Kadhdhafi’s ideology is to be 
found in his al-Kitdb al-AkAdar al-Fasl alawa 
Hall muskhilot al-dimükráfiyya “Sulat al-ska' 
al-Fast al-thant: Hall al-mushkil al-iktisad! "al- 
Ishtirāhiyya”. al-Fast al-thilith: al-Rukn al- 
iditima li “I-nazariyya al-‘alamiyya al-thálitha, 
in many editions and translations. 

(R. J. I. TER Laas) 
4. Ethnography and demography. Since the 
early 1860s, when Libya began to export oil on an 
international stale, the social and economic structure 
of its population has been undergoing a continuous 

Process of accelerated and extensive change. None- 

theless, studies of Libyan culture and society and 

its institutionalised forms—the family, kinship 
systems, political organisation, legal procedures, 
religious beliefs and practices, etc.—must still take 
into account geographical and historical diversities 


within the country and among its inhabitants, The 
three regions of Tripolitania, Cyrenaica (Barka), 
and the Fazzin have had different economies, 
varying external connections, and experienced 
specific historical and cultural influences; and inter- 
each of these regions has been diversified in 
particular ways. 

Along the Mediterranean coastline of 1,200 miles 
lies a fertile coastal strip nowhere broader than 
50 miles. The barren Gulf of Sirte, an arc of some 
300 miles where the desert comes right down to 
the sea, separates the settled coastal areas of Trie 
politania from those of Cyrenaica. These areas are 
\well-watered, enjoy a Mediterranean climate and con- 
tain the principal cities, towns and villages inhabi- 
ted by the overwhelming majority of the country’s 
population. The western coastal zone includes the 
capital city of Tripoli; the inland hills of Djabal 
Nafüsa, with sufficient rainfall for habitation, and 
ancient olive groves surrounding small Berber-speak- 
ing towns and troglodytic settlements formerly in- 
habited by Libyan Jews; and, between the fertile 
coast and the hills, the arid plain of Djafira, The cas- 
tera zone contains the country's second largest city, 
Benghazi, and the Djabal Akhdar mountain range 
which runs in an arc parallel to the coast from Derna 
to south of Benghazi and whose uplands, rising to 
2,000 feet, receive plentiful rainfall, 

"To the south of this strip lies a second zone which 
in the past has been too arid for permanent settle- 
ment, but which is sufficiently watered to provide 
grazing and crops of barley for nomadic herders. 
Although rains were uncertain and the hot wind from. 
the south (gibli) could “shrivel plants like a flame”, 
this was the country's main barley-producing area. 

Beyond this zone was an absolute desert with the. 
exception of four oasis groups in Cyrenaica— Diagh- 
bab (g.v.], Djala, Marada and Kufra [qe.], and the 
spare half-dozen oases of the Fazzia [q.v]. Only 
about one-twentieth of the country’s total population 
lived in this area of extreme desert climate. 

The divisive geographical features of Libya were 
witigated by trade, religion and, finally, by the 
political unity created by Italian colonisation, 
beginning in r9rt and furthered by the Second World 
War, Before the opening of West African ports in the 
19th century, a good proportion of the wealth of tro- 
pical Africa had reached Europe by way of Libya. 
"rom the Fazzin and Cyrenaica, gold, ivory, ebony, 
ostrich feathers and slaves transported to the em- 
poria of Tripoli and Benghazi had sustained oasis- 
dwellers, camel-herders and merchant townsmen. 
The Fazzān had been a wealthy community of slave- 
owning merchants, Berber-speaking Tuaregs with 
trading networks as far as Timbuctu, in parts of 
the Sahara and into the Westera Sudan; while 
Cyrenaica had controlled the caravan route 
through Kufra to Wadai When this commerce 
ceased, the Tuareg moved further west while the 
former Tebu-speaking slaves remained in the oases, 
subsisting as crop-sharing peasants until the oil boom. 
of the 1960s, Most of these areas, as well as the 
Djabal Akhdar and the tribes in the plain of Diafára, 
Were more or less autonomous and maintained their 
own locally-based social structures. 

Until the 1950s, at least four-fifths of the popula- 
tion of Tripolitania lived from agriculture and 
animal-rearing. In the Diafára, a number of tribes, 
integrated in a complex social and economic pattern. 
that included sedentary peasants, transhumants, and 
oasis cultivators, were linked by suff [q..] tela- 
tions of alliance which transcended other loyalties. 
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In Cyrenaica, as well, the combination of nomadism, 
pastoralism, and some cultivation, along with the 
significant seasonal variations in climate, assumed 
a characteristic form of social organisation, viz., 
the segmentary tribal system. Throughout Libya (and 
elsewhere in North Africa and the Middle East), the 
disposition of non-urban groups reflected the distri- 
bution and exploitation of natural resources, and the 
usage of common concepts, especially that of the seg- 
mentary tribal system, was widespread and of central 
importance. Nonetheless, these shared concepts often 
glossed over diverse adaptations to different types 
of ecologies. Thus, for example, in Cyrenaica the 
virtually sedentary cow and goat herders of the Dja- 
bal Akhdar and the camel and sheep pastoralists of 
the semi-desert area differed significantly in the 
pattern of their social relationships. The idiom of 
“tribe” also nominally existed in the cities of the 
coastal area, but the urban élites with their cosmo- 
politian values and social structure had more resem- 
blances and affinities with their urban counterparts 
in the Arab and Muslim world than they did with the 
tribesmen of their hinterlands. 

Libya, like the rest of predominantly Berber 
North Africa, had been invaded in the sth/rrth 
century by the Bandi Hilal (g.v.) and Bani Sulaym 
[gv], some of the former settling in Tripolitania, 
and the latter in Cyrenaica, These tribal movements 
from the east accelerated the process of Arabisation 
and the spread of Islam and produced a fusion of 
cultures and races. Only small pockets of Berber- 
speakers have resisted. In Tripolitania there are 
communities of sedentary agriculturalists along the 
northern fringes of Djabal Nafüsa between Yetren and 
Nalut, and on the coast at Zuara; these Berber-speak- 
ers, who are further distinguished by their adher- 
ence to the Ibàdiyya [g.1.] sect, constitute an esti- 
mated 4% of the population of Tripotitania; in ad- 
dition, there are in the oases of Ghadamés anil Ghat 
Berber-speaking Tuareg. To complete the linguistic 
description, mention should again be made of the 
Tebu of Fazzin and southern Cyrenaica who speak 
their own language, a Sudanic dialect. Finally, 
amongst the Arabic-speaking population, the Libyan 
Jewish communities deserve inclusion: before emi- 
‘grating en masse during the decade following the 
Second World War, 5 numbered some 
ania. Their communi- 
ties had their own internal social structures and 
values, and they played an important role in economic 
life, particularly trade. 

Tn regard to religion, the overwhelming majority 
ot Libyans have long adhered to the Sunn! creed 
and followed the Malik! school of law. Yet neither 
their beliefs, nor the history of the country, may be 
understood without taking into account the reviv- 
alist movement of the Saniisiyya [9..], a neo-Süft 
order established by Mubammad ‘Alt al-Sanüsi 
(1787-1859). The order, founded on a network of Jod- 
ges, spread along the desert oases from Tripolitania 
to the Sudan. With his headquarters in the interior 
at Djaghbab, a strategic centre for consolidating 
power and spreading the creed among tribes along the 
caravan routes, the head of the order created a politi- 
cal-religious organisation that was to lead the 
opposition to Italian penetration and eventually be- 
come transformed into the Libyan Kingdom under 
the rule of a descendant of the founder, King Idris. 
‘The Sanüst order, as an Islamic revivalist movement, 
gave the population of the country a religious zeal 
and, aroused by Italy's attack, a sense of unity that 
developed into Libyan nationalism. 


During the period of Italy’s colonisation of Libya, 
a large number of agricultural estates belonging 
to Italian individuals and development companies 
were established: a programme of state and land- 
grant colonisation in the 1920s was followed by large- 
Scale agricultural settlement by Italian peasant 
families in the 1930s. The invasion and the colonial 
‘occupation disrupted and influenced the economic 
and social life of the indigenous population in a 
myriad of ways; e.g. there was an increase in seden- 
tarisation among nomads, the breakdown of cor- 
orate groups, the spread of education, and a massive 
exodus of poor rural pastoralists and agriculturalists 
to take up wage labour in the cities and towns of the 
coastal region, especially after the Second World War. 

Since independence in 1951, the government has 
created a new group of Libyan farmers by trans- 
ferring to them former Italian lands (and eventually 
nationalising those lands in r971) and establishing 
a National Agricultural Settlement Agency. More- 
over, it has instituted policies for land use, irrigation, 
rural settlement (and, since the revolution of 1969, 
a state policy for rural development with projects 
planned for the Djafara plain, Diabal Akhdar, Kufra, 
Serir and Fazzán), and kas generally sought to raise 
the contribution of agriculture to tbe national econ- 
omy. But because of the phenomenal development 
of oil and the growth of industry and services, agri- 
culture has declined significantly since the pre-r96r 
period when it involved 70% of the labour force, 

In 1964 oil in Libya began to flow on an inter- 
national level. Since then it has transformed the 
country from a poor agricultural and desert backland 
to a land of affluence and one of the biggest oil 
exporters in the world. With an estimated annual 
average income of $ 8 billion per year (1978) and a 
per capita Gross National Product of $ 6,310, Libya 
has become the richest country in Africa and the fif- 
teenth richest country in the world (1997 World Bank 
Report). The national economy now depends on the 
oil sector, which accounted for about 62% of Gross 
Domestic Product in 1980. The government (renamed 
since 1973 the Socialist People’s Libyan Arab Jama- 
hiriya, to replace the Libyan Arab Republic establish- 
ed following the coup d’éiat led by Colonel Muammar 
al-Kadhdhifl (Gaddafi) in 1969) has concentrated 
in its latest Development Plan (1976-80) on the needs 
of electricity, water supplies, sewage and housing, 
and the creation of three major industrial complexes. 
It is the urban sector, where one-third of the labour 
force are foreigners and less than 3% women, which 
now receives governmental priorities. 

Libya is on the way to becoming a highly-urbanised 
society. About half of its population in 1978 of 
3,014,100 (of whom 2,597,609 are Libyans) live in 
towns of 20,000 or larger. Its accelerated urban 
growth results from migration, natural increase and 
immigration of foreign labour. Between 1966 and 
1973, towns of 25,000 or more population grew by 
20% annually, one of the highest rates in the world 
(Natural increase for the same period was 4.2%. 
The urban regions of Tripoli and Benghazi (10% of 
the country’s total area) contain 92% of the total 
population, include fourteen of the fifteen towns 
with a population of at least 10,000, and are res- 
ponsible for 86% of Libya's agricultural production. 
The city of Tripoli has grown from a population of 
some 30,000 at the beginning of the century, to 
110,000 (1931), to 240,000 (1954) and to an estimated 
820,000 in 1980; while Benghazi, aecording to the 
1980 estimate, has some 400,000 inhabitants. By 
the end of this century, it is expected that of Libya's 
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population of 5.5 to 7 million, 67% to 74% will live 
in cities of 20,000 or more, ie., that the number 
of city-dwellers will triple or quadruple. The study 
of social and cultural changes consequent to these 
processes greatly increases the challenges to Libyan 
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LIHYA-YI SHERIF, the hairs of the Prophet. 

In imitation of the Prophet's practice shaving of the 

hair and beard later became a sunna, According to 

al-Bukhsrt, during his penultimate and last pil- 
grimages, Muhammad permitted people who wanted 
to get his hair when he was being shaved (Ahmet 

Zebidi Zeynüddin, Sahih-i Buhari multasari tecridi 

sarih tercemesi, tr, Ahmed Naim-Kimil Miras, 

Istanbul 1926-46, vi, 193-8, x, 442). The hairs of 

his head and beard, thus obtained, were preserved 

and later circulated in all Islamic countries. People 
kept this hair in a bottle, wrapped in layers of green 


cloth, in mosques, palaces, etc. opening this on 
public festivals such as during the days of Kandil, 
Bayram, and in the second hal of Ramadan. In 
the houses of the rich, the Libya-yi Sherif was re- 
garded with respect and placed in an honoured, 
elevated position. In the mosques it stood on a high 
stool on the landing above the last stair of the 
pulpit (Osman Ergin, Türkiye maarif tarihi, Istanbul 
1939-43, i, 172; Mehmet Zeki Pakalin, Osmants 
tarih deyimleri ve terimleri scii, Istanbul 1971, 
li, 166). 

Although it means properly a hair from the head 
of beard of the Prophet, it is called Saķal-t Sherif 
incorrectly by the public in the Turkish-speaking 
countries, meaning the Prophet's beard only. 

‘The Lihya-vi Sherif is today kept in a silver box 
at the Topkapı Palace, together with the other relics 
of Islam, in the Imperial Chamber (Klass Oda), in 
the Pavilion of the Holy Mantle (Khirta-yi Sa'ádat 
DiPiresi) (Kemal Çığ, Relies of Islam, Istanbul 1966, 
7). Two other examples which belong to the Yildiz 
Palace, now transferred with other objects to Istan- 
bul University Library, are however in boxes en- 
crusted with mother-of-pearl on which verses from 
the Kurin are written. As well as green cloths, 
these are wrapped in a kind of gauze with inscriptions 
printed on it, called destimal (“napkin”), specially 
made (Ismail H. Baykal, Enderun mektebi tarihi, 
Istanbul 1953, 148) for the visits to the Holy Mantle 
organised by the Sultan-Caliph on rs Ramadàn 
and then distributed to the courtiers and other people 
invited to the ceremony [see münekA-vi SHERI]. 

The ceremony of visiting the Holy Mantle is ex- 
plained at length in many Ottoman writers. Although 
the Libya-yi Sherif is kept with the other relics there, 
it is never mentioned, and the Mantle of the Prophet 
occupied the most important place in these cere- 
monies (H. Z. Ugakligil, Saray ve dtesi, Istanbul 1966, 
223; Leylà Saz, Haremin igyiisi, Istanbul 1974, 125). 
Tt is interesting to note that in histories such as those 
of Silidir or Selànlkl, we find much information 
about the Holy Standard and the Holy Mantle's 
being removed from their places and sent away in 
times of erisis, and about help being expected from 
them when the sultans or the Ottoman army were 
in trouble; butn one of these authors writes anything 
about the Libya-yi Sherif (l. H. Uunsarsih, Osmanlı 
devleti'nin. saray teskilats, Ankara 1945, 250-60). 
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LIHYAN, people and Stateof early Arabia. 

1. Libyan and Libyanite in epigraphy. 
Inscriptions discovered in the north of the Higjaz 
and speedily identified as "Libyinite" have pre- 
served tbe names of at least six kings of Libyan, 
a kingdom which must have existed for several cen- 
turies in pre-Islamic times. The great majority of the 
Libyánite inscriptions are found in the valley of 
al-Uli and its immediate surroundings, especially 
in the neighbourhood of al-Khurayba, the site of an- 
cient Dediin, not far to the south of the great Naba- 
taean centre of al-Hidjr (g.rJ, ie. modern Mada?in 
Salib. Not only Libyanite, but also other inscrip- 
tions are found in more or less considerable numbers 
in the same area: Dedanite, Minaean, Thamudic, 
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Nabataean, Hebrew and Arabic. C. M. Doughty, 
Ch. Huber and J. Euting were the first travellers 
to copy Lihy&nite inscriptions and to report on the 
archacological remains in their vicinity.On the basis 
of Euting's documents in particular, D. H. Müller 
presented a first interpretation of the texts, Close 
lo 400 Libyanite inscriptions and graffiti were 
subsequently published by A. Jaussen and R. 
Savignac in their monumental Mission archéologique. 
en Arabie, In recent years, many more have come 
to light, for instance those included in some of 
A. Jamme's publications, particularly in various 
volumes of his Miscellanées. Most important was 
the discovery, in a mountain gorge near Bir al- 
"Udhayb, to the west of al-Khurayba, of a group of 
texts connected with a place of worship of Dha- 
Ghàbat, the principal deity of Libyan at the time, 

The LibySnite inscriptions are written in a South 
Semitic alphabet, related to but distinct from the 
South Arabian, Dedinite, Thamudic and Saíaitic 
scripts. Although the evolution of the South Semitic 
letter forms is not yet sufficiently clear in all its 
details, it has become generally accepted, since 
H, Grimme (1930, 1932), that the Dedánite inscrip- 
tions are older than the Libyanite ones, On both 
historical and palaeographic grounds, these Dedanite 
inscriptions are usually dated, with F, V. Winnett 


(1937, p. 50), to the sixth century B.C, or slightly | 


later; cf. Winnett, in Winnett and W. L. Reed (1970, 


pp. rta f£). Tt is not known when the Dedanite | 


supremacy in the region was replaced by the Libya- 
nite one and after how long an interval, if any. It 
seems certain, however, that the kingdom of Lihyan 
flourished at least throughout the srd century B.C.; 
the Minaean inscription found in Dedin and now 
dated to approximately this period points to the 
presence of a colony of Minaean traders without 
implying, contrary to what was previously believed, 
Minaean political domination, cf. A. van den Branden 
(1957, p. 16) and J. Ryckmans (1957-8, p. 243; 1961, 
DD. 54ff.). The name of certain kings of Linyan, 
TLMY, may be another indication that the Libyanite 
rulers were to some extent contemporaries of the 
Ptolemies of Egypt, if the identification of that 
name with Ptolemy, suggested by E. Littmann, 
in J. Euting, Tagbuch, ii, 225, and W. W. Tarn is 
correct. But the name could be Semitic, and it has 
been compared, most recently again by al-Ansary 
(1970), with that of Talmay, king of Geshur (Il 
Sam. fii, 3 and xiii, 37; I Chron. iii, 2). The south: 
ward advance of the Nabataeans probably caused the 
downfall of the Linyanite kingdom. In this connec- 
tion, ‘three short Nabataean inscriptions, found south 
of Taym and written by a certain Mas'üdQ, who 
calls himself king of Libyan, are often quoted. 
Various dates have been ascribed to these inscription: 
the 2nd century B.C. by A, Jaussen and R. Savignac 
(Mission, ii, 221), the middle of the 1st century B.C., 
"but before the final Nabataean conquest of Dedan", 
by W. F. Albright (1953, p. 7) and, less likely, the 
1st century A.D. by W. Caskel (1954, p. 42). Among 
the deities worshipped by the Libylnites, the in- 
scriptions mention, in addition to Dhü-Ghábat, 
Hallih, Lat, Han-"Uzzay, Han?Aktab, Ha-Kütbay, 
Ba‘alsamén, Humám, Ha-Mabr, Khardj, Salman 
and Wadd (the vocalisation is purely conventional), 
These and other deities are also encountered in 
composite proper names such as Zéd-dhi-Ghabat, 
Wahb-Alli, Amat-Uzzi, —Djaram-han-'Aktab, 
Djaram-Kutba ‘Abd-Manit, etc. The site of a temple 
was discovered in al-Khurayba by A. Jaussen and 
R. Savignac (Mission, i, 564f.), Its walls were 


probably ornamented on the inside with large 
Statues; parts of several of these statues were found 
lying in the débris. In the ceniral court of the 
temple, there was a stone basin, circular in form 
and more than four metres in diameter. 

The language of the Lihyanite inscriptions is an 
carly form of Arabic, Some differences with Classical 
Arabic are easily observed. The defective spelling 
of words like bt (cf. Classical Arabic bay!) and ^s 
(cf. Classical Arabic Aws} shows that the Libya 
nite phonemic system comprised the vowels 2 and ð. 
After nasals, # may have been realised as th and is 
occasionally spelled conformingly, e.g. bnth instead 
of bni—daughter. The article has the form Ae;Uin- 
before ?, € and, optionally, $; Al- occurs in one in- 
scription. The dual pronominal suffix -hmy (ct. Clas- 
sical Arabic -humd) did not end in -d because, in 
Libyanite orthography, final long «4 is written with 
the letter -A. The nominative dual status constructs 
is also spelled with final - and, for that reason, 
cannot have ended in i. The perfect, third person m- 
sg. of the causative stem of verbs with identical 
second and third radicals is frequently not contracted, 
"ril or hill; but contracted forms are also found on 
occasion. A systematic analysis of the inscriptions 
will undoubtedly reveal other peculiarities of Libyá- 
nite Arabic. 
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Aarative study, in Annual of Leeds University 
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Muston, 1 (1937), 269-322; Ch. Huber, Inscriptions 
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Bull. de la Société de Géographie, 7ème série, v 
(1884), 289-303; idem, Journal d'un voyage en 
Arabie (1883-1864), Paris 1891; A. Jamme, 
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from Western Saudi Arabia, in RSO, xlv (1971), 
‘gx-t13; idem, Miscellances d'ancient (sic) arabe, 
(privately published), r- Washington 1971-; 
A. Jaussen and R. Savignac, Mission archtologique 
en Arabie, 2 vols., and atlas, Paris 1909-14; G. Levi 
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sation mindenne, in Scrinium Lovaniense, Mélanges 
historiques Etienne van Camoenbergh, Louvain 1961, 
51-67; R. Stiehl, Neue Lihyanische Inschrifien 
‘aus al-Udasb, in F. Altheim and R. Stíehl, 
Christentum am Roten Mecr, i, Berlin 1971, 3-403 
W. W. Tarn, Plolemy II and Arabia, in nal. of 
Egyptian Archaeology, xv (r929), 9-25; V. V. 
Winnett, A study of the Lihyanite and Thamudic 
inscriptions, Toronto 1937 idem, Notes on the 
Lihyanite and Thamudic inscriptions, in Le 
Muséon, li (1938), 299-310; idem, and W. L. Reed, 
Ancient records from North Arabia, Toronto 1970. 
(A. J. Drewes) 
z. In Islamic sources, The Islamic historical 
and genealogical sources consider the Arab tribe 
of Libyan to be a branch of the Hudhayl [9.0], and 
ascribe to it the genealogy Libyan b. Hudhayl b. 
Mudrika b. al-Yas b. Mudar, i.e. Libyan was attached 
to the North Arab stock, When and how the Libyan 
came to the position in which we find them in the 
5th century A.D., forming part of the Hudhay! and 
established in a territory considerably to the south 
of their original home, sc. now in the country to 
the north-east of Mecca, we cannot tell, on account 
of the complete absence of documents. Muslim 
tradition has lost all memory of them and confounds 
them apparently under the general designation of 
Thamüd (g.v.] with the Thamüd proper and the 
Nabataeans of al-Higjr: a memory, but a very 
vague one, of the old kingdom of Libyan may 
perhaps have survived in the isolated mention in 
a tradition that the Libyan were “remnants of the 
Djuchum", who later became part of the Hudbayl 
(Tabari, i, 749, tr-rz [see proorox], following Ibn. 
al-Kalbi; Tddj al-'arüs, x, 324, 1-2, following al- 
Hamdard, probably in ai-ZAlil, since the passage is 
not found in the text of the Djozirat al-Aza). 
In the period just before and after Islam, the 
Lian do not seem to have had a history independent 
of their brethren of Hudhayl; it is only rareiy that 
they are mentioned apart from them, e.g. in Hamāsa, 
34, à propos of their battles with the warrior-poet 


ed. H. H. Brau, no. 86 = SBWAW, ceiii, no. 4, 
1927, 31), ii, 614, of a baitle with the Khuzd&a. The 
poets of this tribe are as a rule reckoned among those 
of the Hudhayl—e.g, Malik b. Khilid al-Hhunnát, 
al-Mutanalchkhil al-KhunaS, ete, At the time of 
the preaching of Islam we find them, like the rest 
of the Hudhayl, under the political influence of 
the Kuraysh, This explains their hostile attitude to 
Muhammad, which resulted in the murder of their 
chief Sufyan b. Kbülid b. Nubayh by Abd Allah b. 
"Umays at the instigation of Mubammad. This 
murder was cruelly avenged by the Lihyau, who slew 
several Muslims in their turn (the yaum ol-Radjf*, 


4 AJL) As there is no further mention of hostile i 


relations between the Muslims and the Libyan, it 
is probable that the latter were included in the sub- 
mission which the Hudhayl made to Islam [see 
HUHAYL). 

After the triumph of Muhammad, and in the 
periods following, there is an almost complete 
lack of information about the Libyan, and there are 
very few persous of note belonging to this tribe: 
the grammarian al-Lih whose full name was 
‘AM b. Hazim (Khàzim) or b. al-Mubārak, d. in 
222/837 or 223/838 (cf. al-Zubaydi, Tabakat al-nuhāt, 
ed. Krenkow, in RSO, viii, 145, no. 25, with bibli- 
ography; Flügel, Dic grammatischen Schulen, 51) 


perhaps belonged to it, but other sources (Yaküt, | 


Irshad, v, 229; Tüdj aL*arüs, x, 324, 19) trace his 
nisba “al-Libyant” to the unusual length of his 
beard (likya). 

Bibliography: Wüstenfeld, Genealogische Ta- 
bellen, M. 8 (Register, 275); Tbn Kutayba, K. al- 
MaSarif, ed. Wüstenfeld, 3r; Ibn Durayd, K. al- 
Ishtikāk, ed, Wistenfeld, rog; Ibn al-Kal 
Caskel, Gawliara! an-nasab, i, Tab. 58, i, 7, 378; 
Ton Hishim, Sira, ed. Wüstenfeld, 638-42, 981~ 
Wakidi, tr. Wellhausen, 158-60, 224; Tabari, 
1431-7} Caotani, Annali del Islam, i, 577- 
581-2 (year 4, §§ 3-4 7). 

(G. Levi Detra VipA*) 

LIM, LIMON [see munansapāt] 

LIMASSOL [see vous] 

LIMNI (Turkish form of the Greek Afjuvoc, in 
older Ottoman historical works Limoz and Ilimli, in 
older Greek sources also A7j205, Stalimene in med- 
izeval western sources, Lemnos in modern usage) 
an island in the northern part of the Aegean Sea, 
5o km. west of the entrance of the Dardanelles 
(Canakkale Hoghazt (q.v.]) halfway between Mount 
Athos and Tenedos (Pozdja-Ada (qv.)). The island, 
of ct. 470 km, has been virtually treeless since long 
before Ottoman times. Agriculture is of local im- 
portance only. Its famous export product since 
antiquity is a sort of volcanic earth which had 
reputedly medicinal power, terra limnia, fin-i makk- 
tüm, which used to be dng once yearly with some 
ceremony. Lemnos today has a Greek population 
of about 25,000 which is constantly decreasing. 
Myrina (formerly Kastro, Turkish Limni} on the 
western coast is the capital of the island that forms 
a part of the province of Lesbos of the Republic 
of Greece, There is a military air base at Mudros. 
The large harbours of Purnia in the north and 
Fort Madras in the south, almost cutting Lemnos 
in two halves, ate not much used any more, 

Lenmos in the Middle Ages was part of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. It suffered the depredations of corsairs, 
Arabs from Crete (fritish (22.]) in the roth century, 
and those of Saldjaks from Anatolia in the rrth 
century. With the partition of the Empire after the 
Latin conquest (1203), Stalimene became an im- 
perial tief granted to Filocalo Navigajoso and to 
his descendants in 1207. Byzantine rule was restored 
by the Emperor Michael Paleologus between 1276-8, 
Prisoners of state were held in the island, eg. the 
Ottoman pretender Düzme Mustafa in 823-5/1419-20. 
Shortly before 1453, Doriao I Gattilusi (1426-55), 
Lord of Lesbos (Turkish Midilli [g.c.]), acquired the 
whole of Lemnos as a fief. After the fall of Constan- 
nople (29 May 1453), the Byzantine authorities 
fled, Thanks to the diplomatic activities of Crito- 
bulus, the Byzantine-Ottoman historian, who was 
a judge in nearby Imbros (Imroz [q.v.]), the Gattilusi 
dynasty of Lesbos was granted Lemnos and Thasos 
(Tashür (p) as fiefs by Sultan Mehemmed II, 
subject to a tribute of 2,325 gold pieces a year. 
Domenico Gattilusi, son and successor of Dorino I, 
was in 1455 granted Lemnos only. In 1456, however, 
the inhabitants appealed to the sultan to be directly 
governed by him. From this time, the first Bdmün- 
name of Imbros, Lemnos and Thasos must be dated, 
and this was revised by Selim I in 1519 (cf. Barkan, 
Kanunlar, 237-40). 

A papal wer fleet commanded by Ludovico, 
Cardinal Scarampi, captured the island in 1457, 
but in z459 the Ottoman admiral Khidim lsmá4il 
Bey retook it. Critobulus intervened once more to 
maintain its special status, which led to the grant 
of Lemnos (plus Imbros and Enos on the mainland 
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(Turkish Enez)) in 1460 to the ex-despot of the 
Morea Demetrius Paleologus in return for a tribute 
of 3,000 gold pieces a year. A Venetian force con- 
quered the island in 1464, and held it till the peace 
was concluded in 1479. Gedik Abmed Pasha (¢.v.], 
kapwdin pasha, had the fortresses repaired and 
Anatolian subjects were settled there. A regular 
administration was now set up with a zoyvoda, a kādi 
and hodjadaskis in charge of the native Greek popula- 
tion. Limni became later a part of the province of 
the sandjak beri of Gelibolu (Le. of the Ottoman 
admiral). Towards the end of the róth century, 
Lemnos, together with Chios (Sakfz (q2:], was the 
only prosperous island of the Archipelago, with 74 
villages, including 3 Turkish Muslim ones. 

lts strategic position led to repeated Venetian 
attacks and its conquest in 1656, undone a year 
later by Topal Mehmed Pasha after a 63 days’ siege 


of Kastro. Following the destruction of the Ottoman | 


fleet near Ceshme on s July 1770 by the Russian 
fleet of Count Alexis Orlov, Lemnos suffered a 
Russian attack. An Ottoman squadron defeated the 
Russians in Mudros Bay, and this success brought 
Djazá?irli Hasan Bey (4.0) the titles of ghazi and 
Pasha, After 1774, Ottoman authority in the Ar- 
chipelago had to be reinstated, which led to a harsh 
régime and subsequent popular unrest. 

During the Russo-Ottoman war of 1806-12, a divi 
sion of Admiral D. Senyavin’s fleet occupied Lemnos 
in 1807. In the same year the kapuddn-pasha Seydi 
‘All Pasha confronted the enemy in the battle of 
Athos, west of Limni (30 June 1807). Lemnos did 
not play an active role in the Greek War of Indepen- 
dence. When the Ottoman administration underwent 
the reforms of the tangimdt, Lemnos in 1283/1866 
became one of the 4 sandjaks of the vildset of the 
Djasdir-i babr-i sefid [qv], with the bags of 
Bozdja-Ada, Imroz and “merkez”, the latter sub- 
divided into the nahiyes of Bozbaba (Strati or Aghios 
Eustratios Island) and Mudros. An Orthodox bishop 
resided at Kastro. There was a small garrison, and 
a government steamship had its station there. In 
1312/1894 the population consisted of 23,499 Otto- 
man subjects and 192 foreigners (in the 1310/1892 
statistics, there were 34,451). 

During the Macedonian crisis, the Powers sent a 
naval force to occupy Lemnos's castle, customs house 
and telegraph office (s December 1905) in order to 
press the Porte to introduce reforms. At the outbreak 
of the Balkan War, the main division of the Greek 
fleet under the flag of Admiral Paul Koondouriotis 
steamed straight to the island (r9 May 1912), The 
next day, 1,500 troops were landed and these occupied 
Lemnos after a short fight with the 3o-man-strong 
Ottoman garrison. The sutesarrif and leading 
Muslim civilians were deported. A Greek naval 
base was established at Port Mudros. 

The Treaty of London (that of St. James) of 30 May 
1915 confirmed the Greek annexation. During Worid 
War I, the Venizelos government lent Lemnos to the 
Allied Powers, An Anglo-French naval base and army 
camp were established at Port Mudros, from where 
the Gallipoli campaign was directed. It was here, 
aboard the British battleship HMS Agamemnon, 
that an Ottoman delegation led by the Minister of 
Marine Hüseyn Ra?if (Orbay) negotiated with the 
British plenipotentiary Admiral Arthur Calthorpe 
And concluded the armistice of 30 October r918 
ending hostilities between the Allied Powers and 
Turkey. 

At the Treaty of Lausanne (24 July 1923) the new 
Republic of Turkey recognised formally the loss of 


| Lemnos and other islands. With Samothrace (Turkish 
Semadirek), Imroz (Gokée-Ada) and Tenedos 
(Bozdja-Ada), the last two having been restored to 
Turkey, Lemnos formed part of a demilitarised zone. 
The 2,500 Muslim-Turkish inhabitants of Limni 
had already left their island in r920, and Greek 
refugees from Anatolia took their places in 1923. 
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LINGA, à minor seaport, modern Bandar- 


I 


Linga, on the northern shore of the Persian | 


or Arab Gulf, in lat. 26° 34’ N. and long. 54° 53 E. 
to the south of Lristàn [see LAR, LARISTAN] and 
facing the islands of Kishm [g:.] and the Tünbs. 
Linga has a harbour of some depth, allowing traffic 
by dhows and coastal craft; behind the town lies a 
salt marsh, and then the Band-i Linga mountains, 
which rise to 3,900 ft/t,r90 m. The population, for- 
merly largely Arab, is now predominantly Persian, 
but with strong admixtures of Arabs, Baluchis, 
Indians and the descendauts of black African slaves, 
these comprising both Sunnis and Sbi'is. 

The old port was at Kung, 8 miles/r3 km. to 
the east, where the Portuguese retained a footing 
till z711, long after they had lost Hurmuz (qo). 
In 1760, the Kawasim Arabs [gr] under Shaykh 
Salib came from Ra’s al-Khayma and established 
footholds at Linga, which they seized from the Aalán- 
tar {q.v.] of the Diahangirl district, at Shinas and on 
Kishm island, till they were in 1765 expelled by 
Karim Khan Zand (gj. In r$og-ro the British 
naval expedition from Bombay which attacked the 
Kasiml pirates at Ra’s al-Khayma went on to take 
Linga and other {Sasimt-held ports on both the Arab 
and the Persian shores of the Gulf. In 1887 the Persian 
imperial government extended its control over Linga 
and deposed the last hereditary shay&h of Kadlb, 
carrying him off in chains to Tehran. 

Linga was at this time still a flourishing port, a 
centre for pearl-fishing, with Indian merchants 
residing there; an import centre for textiles coming 
into Persia; and an export centre for Persian tobacco. 
There was still some slave-running of Persians and 
Baluchis into the Arabian peninsula and of Somalis 
and black Habashis into Persia which the Persian 
authorities in Shiriz were unable or unwilling to 
stop. Curzon in 1890 estimated the population of 
Linga at 10,000. After the assertion of Persian 
central government control, and the inclusion of 
Linga within the reformed government customs ad- 
ministration, many of the old-established merchant 
families moved to the Arab shores, e.g. to Dubayy, 
Babrayn and Uman, and in recent times, Linga has 
been only a shadow of its former self, completely 
overshadowed by such ports as Bushire and Bandar 
‘Abbas. The population in the 19708 was 9,404. 
Linga is also administratively one of the five bakhshs 
in the ghabrisidn of Lar in the ustén of Fars, the 
population of the bakish being ca. 41,000. 
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LION [see AL-ASAD; MDITAKAT AL-BURODJ) 

LIPKA or Lua, Lurga, the name given to the 
Tatars who since the 14th century inhabited 
Lithuania, and later the eastern and south-eastern 
lands (Belorussia, Volbynia of old Poland up 
to Podolia, and after 1672 also partly Moldavia 
and Dobrudja. Derived from the old Crimean 
Tatar name of Lithuania, the record of the name 
in Oriental sources (lån) in 926/1520, later «&J? 
V. Véliaminof-Zernof, Matériaux pour servir à 
l'histoire du khanat de Crimée, St. Petersburg 1864, 
3,4, 720; also 4x.) and «xl Siléhdár ta'rikhi, i, 
Istanbul 1928, 615, 638, and C. Crhonlu, Liphalar, 
in TM, xvi [1971], tables I, VI) permits to infer an 
original Libka > Lipka, irom which Pol. Lipka was 
formed (contamination with Pol. Jipka "small 
lime-tree”; this etymology was suggested by the 
Tatar author S. Tuban-Baranowski, Skąd powstala 
nazwa Lipków, in Wschód, iti (1932), 96-8). A less 
frequent Polish form, Zudka, is corroborated in 
(Lube >) Lupka, the Crimean Tatar name of 
the Lipkas up to the end of the 19th century (Ewliya. 
Celebi, Kniga putestestviya, ed. by A. S/Tveritinova, 
i, Moscow 1961, 254, n. 3). 

The Tatar settlements in Lithuania date back to 
the first quarter of the 14th century. Lithuania was 
also to provide a refuge for various exiles from 
the Golden Horde in later years. However, Tatar 
colonisation on a mass scale in Lithuania is commonly 
associated with the person of the Lithuanian Grand 
Duke Witold (ca. 1352-1430), a supporter of the Khan 
Tokhtamlsh and his sons in their struggle for power 
within the Horde. Witold's expedition to the banks 
of the Don in 1397 gave a rise to a voluntary and 
long-lasting immigration of large masses of Tatar 
population from the steppes to Lithuania. The new- 
comers, who were brought to settle at the very 
centres of power (Vilna, Troki and others), while 
maintaining their tribal organisation and freedom 
of the Islamic cult, were enlisted to do military 
service in separate units, and were endowed for 
this with land and exemption from the taxes. Tho 
nobility came in time to be put on a par with the 
Lithuanian and Polish nobility, whereas the former 
famghas performed the function of coats-of-arms 
(S. Dziadulewicz, Herbarz rodzin tatarskich w Polsce, 
Vilna 1929). The poorer part of the Tatar population 
engaged in various activities such as waggon- 
driving, trade with the East and tanning, a craft 
traditional with Turkic peoples. Certain of the Lipkas 
also provided some dispatch-riders sent to the 
Crimea, and official interpreters for mutual contacts 
with Turkish and Crimean embassies, The privileges 
granted to the Lipkas by Witold were to be later re- 
aifirmed by the successive Grand Dukes of Lithuania 
and Kings of Poland, Nevertheless, they were exposed 
to the envy of the magnates and nobility and of the 
Roman Catholic clergy as well, which in turn pro- 
voked the first manifestations of ill-will among these 
Muslims towards their adopted land. Their complex 
situation was adequately depicted in the anonymous 
Risdle-yi Talari Leh by oue of the Lipkas who, 
during a stay in Istanbul in 965/1557-8 on his way 
to Mecca, wrote his account for Sileyman the Magni- 
ficent (from a 18th century copy thereof, no longer 
extant, the Turkish text with Polish translation 
and commentary was published by A. Mochliáski, 
Zdanie sprawy o Tatarach litewskich . . ., Vilna 1858). 
The rule of the fervent Catholic Sigismund III (1587- 
1632) and the Counter-Reformation movement 
brought a number of restrictions to the liberties 
granted to non-Catholies in Poland, the Lipkas 
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among others, To this can be attributed the inter- 
vention by Sultan Murdd IIT with the King in the 
matter of liberty of religious cult for the Lipkas, 
undertaken in ro00/1591 upon the request of two 
Muslims who had accompanied the King's envoy to 
Istanbul (Z. Abrahamowicz, Katalog dokumentéw 
tureckich, Warsaw 1959, no. 236). In 1609 the mosque 
at Troki was destroyed and some Tatar women were 
accused of witchcraft and burnt. P. CayZewski, in 
retaliation for his father's death at the hands of a 
Lipka, published a pamphlet, Alfurkan tatarski 
prawdziwy ... (16:6), abusive towards the Muslim 
creed and its believers. It gained wide popularity 
(republished 1640, 1643) despite the Apologia Tatarów 
by Azulewicz |1630). The Lipkas who had defended 
their new land in the wars against the Teutonic 
Order and Muscovy, and even the borderland terri- 
tory of Poland against the attacks of Crimean 
Tatars, on the other hand, as early as in 965/1557-5, 
having the author of the Risdle for their mouth- 
piece, had expressed their wish to be reintegrated 
with the world of Islam and even of having their 
land subjugated by the Pidishàh. Now, ostracised 
as they were and in view of the material difficulties 
in the Polish army, they partly joined the Turks 
when the latter invaded Poland in 1672, Koprillizide 
Fill Abmed Pasha made Poland, by the Duczacz 
treaty of 1083/1672, refrain from putting any ob- 
stacles to their emigrating to Islamic lands; however, 
their pro-Turkish enthusiasm was soon to abate. 
A. Kryceytiski, who had once served in the Polish 
army, and jater was made commander (muhdfHg) 
at Bar, the centre of one of the four sandiaks within 
the new wilāyet of Podolia, and a fervent promoter 
of the idea of serving the Ottomans, perished at 
the hands of other exiles in October 1673 (Silakday 
twrikhi, i, 638; S. Kryczyfiski, Bej barski, in RT, ii, 
229-301). Some of the Lipkas availed themselves 
of the Amnesty Act and returned to Poland (K. 
Grygajtis and J, Janczak, Powrót Lipéw pod sztandary 
Rzeczypospolitej, in Sobéika, 1980/2, 181-9). They 
also took part in the battle of Chocim on the Polish 
side under the command of John Sobieski (1673). 
The reign of John Ill, a protector and patron of 
the Lipkas, was also noted in their history by a wave 
‘of conversions to Roman Catholicism, a fact which 
roused the displeasure of Khàn Selim Girey I in 
1095/1683 (Vel'yaminov-Zernov, op. cit, 720). The 
Lipkas fought in 1683 under King John III at Vienna, 
and their merits were recognised and rewarded at 
the 1684 Diet. Nevertheless, there were as many 
of them as 472 at Kamieniec Podolski, and lesser 
numbers were stationed at other Podolian castles 
occupied by the Turks (Orhoulu, op. cit., 71; Lipkas 
are also to be found in the Deftert riisndmée-yi 
cuam we erbib-i timdr-i eydleti Kamaniče ber 
midjib-i tashih fi sene 1098 [= 1682] at the Woje- 
wédakie Archiwum Państwowe, Poznań), 

The next considerable emigration of the Lipkas tc 
Turkey took place early in the 18th century, in con- 
nection with the victory won by King Augustus [1 over 
the Polish-born King Stanislas Leszczyński, whom the 
Lipkas bad supported in his war against the Saxon 
King. Those of the Lipkas who stayed on in Turkey 
after 1673, as well as the new emigrants, were settled 
in Moldavia (the “Puste Pola Tatarow Lipkow Libka 
Tatarlerinugn (sic!) Topraghi «él vb eS LUG asl 
in J. A. B. Rizzi Zannoni, Carte de la. Pologne divisée 
par provinces et palatinats . .., Paris 1772, no. 23), 
Dobrugja, and even Anatolia (in the sandjak of 
Khudàwendigár [g.v.] and on the Kall Irmak [q.v.]). 


Formerly a constant threat to Polish borderland 
areas, after 1699 they served the borderlaad pastas 
as interpreters in the peaceful relations with Poland. 
In Poland they enjoyed the favour of the last King 
Stanislas Augustus (1765-95), and later had their 
shares in the national Polish uprisings against the 
‘Tsarist government; they also served with the Poles in 
the Napoleonic army, On the other hand, the Russian 
Empire opened to them a way to a lawful career 
and education; what was more, the Lipkas owed 
to it a stimulating contact with the other Turkic 
Islamic peoples (those of the Crimea and of Adhar- 
baydjan), This atmosphere of religious and national 
revival, of animated contacts with Turkey and the 
other Muslim lands, as well as with the centres of 
Muslin: learning (Sarajevo, Cairo), distinguished also 
the activities of the Lipkas in restored Poland (after 
1918), An important part was performed by the 
Cultural and. Educational Association of the Tatars 
in the Republic of Poland (established 1926) and per- 
sonally by Dr. J. Szynkiewicz, muffi since 1926, an 
orientalis! who was in close contact with the Polish 
Islamist T. Kowalski (Cracow) and two Karaim Tur- 
cologists, S. Szapszał (Vilna) and A. Zajączkowski 
(Warsaw). In Vilna, where the mufti had his seat, a 
Tatar National Museum was founded in 1929, and the 
Tatar National Archives in 9st. Several journals 
were published: Przegląd islamski (1930-34), Zycie 
tatarskie (from 1934), and the Rocznik Tatarski 
RT) dealing with scientific research (idii: Vilna 
1932, Zamość 1935, Warsaw 1938; vol. iv, destroyed 
by the Nazis, was never published). In 1936 a Tatar 
cavalry unit was founded within the Polish Army; 
they wore the traditional horse-talls (tugh). The 
forms of Muslim religious activities in Poland were 
finally established by the relevant Act passed on 
24 April 1936. The outbreak of the Second World War 
did not permit completion of the building of the 
mosque in Warsaw. Tatars participated in the Polish 
resistance movement and fell victims to the Nazis 
during the occupation. The westward shift of Poland's 
frontiers after the war, and the emigration of the 
Mufti Szynkiewict, who had not left any followers 
of his stature, were detrimental to the general situa- 
tion of the Lipkas. Some of the Tatar intellectuals, 
however, supported by the Polish state, have focused 
their attention on religion, contacts with the Muslim 
world, history, mosques, burial grounds and other 
monuments of the Tatar past in Poland (M. Kono- 
packi, Les musulmans en Pologne, in REZ, 1968/1; 
A. Miskiewicz, Tatarsy polscy w latach 1918-1980, 
in Novum, 1980/8, 83-109). 

‘The author of the Risdle reckoned that there were a 
hundred settlements of the Lipkas, with a corre- 
sponding number of mosques, in Poland, and num- 
dered their population at 200,000, which seems great- 
ly exagerated. Ibrahim Pecewl, quoting the state- 
ment made by a messenger of the Lipkas to the 
mufi at Akkerman, mentions sixty villages with 
mosques (Ta'ribh, i, Istanbul 1283, 472, quoted 
by A. Machliáski, Issledovanie o proiskhoshdenii i 
sostoyanii litovskikh latar, St, Petersburg 1857, 60-1, 
and Orhonlu, op. cit, 63). In 1932 there were about 
6,000 Muslims in Poland, with 16 mosques and one 
under construction, and two prayer-houses (RT, i, 
323). At present, their approximate number in 
Poland exceeds 2,000. There are only two mosques, 
in the villages of Bohoniki and Kruszyniany (Bogho- 
nuk, Kurgium among the Tatars), of which the 
former, devastated by the Nazi troops, has been 
rebuilt on a government grant. Since the roth century 
there has also been a Muslim community in Warsaw 
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with an old burial ground; two new ones were 
established after the last war in Gdañsk and Szczecin, 
where the Tatar repatriates from the East had come 
to settle, 

The author of the Risdle reports that the imams 
were brought by the Lipkas partly from the Crimea 
and the Horde. Petewi relates that litigious matters 
of religious and legal nature were submitted by them 
to, eg, the mufti at Akkerman (loc. ei/,), Their 
contacts with the Muslim clergy in Turkey (also 
attested by the references in contemporary Turkish 
authors; Orhonlu, op. cit., 66) are recorded still in 
the r8th century (Czartoryski Library, Cracow, no, 
XVII[1o8o). The author of the Risdle, a fervent Mus- 
lim himself, had deplored the fact that some of the 
Lipkas assumed the Christian creed, that the know- 
ledge of Arabic was dying out among them and that, 
still worse, they tended to forget their own language, 
so that yerlüler lisinl ile söylemeye bashladiter and 
nobody but the newcomers knew ihe “Ottoman” 
language. Petewi’s informant had equally stressed 
that the Lipkas on copying the Kur’an ‘arabi thatt 
ile commented upon it Leh keferesi lisiint ile (loc. cit.) 
Ewliya Celebi had at first called them soberly Le 
hrallna. tábi* ümmet-i Muhammed'den Libka kawmt, 
and numbering them into the “Tatar” nations, justly 
regarded their language as belonging to the Slavonic 
family (Seyühat-ndme, ii, 99; v, 138, 146). Later, 
however, when the name of the Lipkas was cited 
to him at Ujvar-Neuhausel (Nové Zámky, in Slova- 
kia) by the Crimean Tatar adversaries of the Swedes 
in Poland in £656 [cf. Len), he wrote how in that 
"Sweden" which he had allegedly visited along with 
the Tatars in 1663, he found 800,000 (vi, 368) or 
1,000,000 (x, 77) gécer ewli Tatar, adding to this 
that they did not know Tatar at all and spoke among 
themselves only ifülydm lisän? deers (vi, 368). In 
fact, the Lipkas, as a result of their intermarriage 
with the Poles and Belorussians, abandoned com- 
pletely their native language; however, though Polish 
and Belorussian became their predominant languages, 
even in religious writings, they were spelt in Arabic 
alphabet (such texts in both languages are quoted 
by Muchlifiski, Jssledovamie . .., 62-70; in general, 
A. K. Antonovich, Belorusskie teksil, pisannye ara- 
bshim pidmom, i ikK grafiko-ortografičeshaya sistema, 
Vilna 1968, with detailed bibliography). Further- 
more, the Polish and Belorussian as spoken and 
written by these Muslims were enriched with many 
loan-words taken from the Muslim creed, community 
life, and everyday activities, of Arabic, Persian 
and Turkic origin (A. Woronicz, Szezathi jezykowe 
Tatarów litewskich, in RT, li, 351-67, with a voca- 
bulary listing similar words and phrases). This 
cultural ambiguity can be also observed on the 
tombstones of the Lipkas, where the half-moon 
and the shehddeteyn formula in Arabic are usually 
followed by the text proper written in Polish or, 
formerly, sometimes in Russian. In recent times, 
however, even the knowledge of the Arabic alphabet. 
has been dying out among the young generation. 
Hence when J. Sobolewski wrote his Wyklad wiary 
mahometañskizj czyli islamskiej ("Exposition of the 
Muhammedan or Islamic creed”, Vilna 1830), with 
an explanation of the religious rites and prayers, 
he did it in Polish only; the book was destined for 
dis many co-religionists who were unable to read 
the traditional Aildds in the Arabic alphabet, The 
Polish translation of the Kur'áa by Jan Mirza Tarak 
Buczacki (Warsaw 1858) was founded not upon the 
original only, and was provided with commentaries 
derived from the French translation of the Kurán 


by Kazimirski, which, to cite J. Szynkiewicz, “were 
often offensive to the religious feelings of a Muslim'* 
(Literatura religijna Tatarów litewskich i jej pochod- 
tenie, in RT, ü, 140). 

The Tatar national and cultural revival in inter- 
war Poland was, however, largely due also to some 
of the Roman Catholic Lipkas (S. Dziadulewiez, 
S. Kryczyüski and others) Lipkas converted to 
Christianity were also among the ancestors of the 
celebrated Polish writer H. Sienkies (1846-1916; 
Nobel Prize for Literature r9os). The Tatars, who 
since the 14th century had been settled on Polish 
territories as war prisoners, were soon converted, 
with just a vague memory left of their origin (the 
names “Tatar” or "czabany", pl derived from 
Turkic doban “shepherd”, as in the surroundings of 
Chrzanów near Cracow) and their traditional oecupa- 
tions (tanning and horse-breeding). 

Bibliography: In addition to references given. 
the article, see in general S. L. Kryczyriski 

Bibliografieshic material o tatarakh Polski, 

Lite, Belorussis i Ukraini, Petrograd 1917, with 

new addenda of idem, in RT, i, 295, 311; the most 

fundamental publication is S. Kryczytiski, Tatarzy 
litewscy. Próba monografii histor yczno-einograficinej, 

Warsaw 1938 (= RT, ii; V.D.Smirnov, 

Krimskoe khanstvo pod verkhoveustvom Olomanskoy 

Porti do načala XVIII veka, St. Petersburg 1887, 

156-7; idem, Sbornik nekotorikh vashnikh tsvestiy 

í ofitsial'nikh dokumentov kasatel'no Turcii, Rossii 

1 Krima, St. Petersburg 1881 (réth-century 

Turkish documents on the Lipkas); S. Sienícki, 

Quelques notes pour servir à l'histoire des musulmans 

À Varsovie et leur cimetière, in L'Echo de Varsovie, 

22 December 1934; J. Reychman, Zabytki orien- 

talne w Polsce, in Ochrona Zabythow, 1957/1; 

idem, al-d thar al-islami fi Bùlanda, Warsaw 1938, 

(Z. Askananowicz and J. REVCHMAN) 

LISÀN aL “ARAB [sce mw mangn] 

LISAN AL-DIN [sce iss ai-xotarts] 

LISBON [see zunrv&Ac; AL-UsHBÖNA] 

LISS (A., also lass, Juss, pl. lusis, with maidars 
lugügiyya, talassus (see LA, vili, 355-6, and Lane, 
s.v,), one of the two main words in Arabic for thief 
robber (the other being sdrik}; in Persian we have 
duad “thicf", duzdi "theft", and in old Turkish oghrl, 
Ottoman kheyrsiz, modern lursiz. Arabic lig; and the 
vnassimilated variants fifa/ust must have appeared in 
the language during the Byzantine period, presum- 
ably via Syriac lest4, whilst there exists the form listis, 
closer to the Greek original Xmorfjc, in Mishnaic 
Hebrew and Palestine Jewish Aramaic (see S, Krauss, 
Griechische und lateinische Lehmwórer im Talmud, 
Midrasch und Targum, Berlin 1898-9, ii, 315; 
Fraenkel, Die aramischen Fremdworter im Arabischen, 
284; J. Schacht, An introduction to Islamic law, 
Oxford 1964, 9). Liss, ete. do not appear in the 
Kuran, where we have sárik and sárika (V, 42/38, 
XTI, zo, 73), but nevertheless they are found occasion- 
ally in pre-Islamic poetry (Imn? al-Kays, Labid), 
and then quite frequently ín the Umayyad period 
(for full documentation, see the forthcoming entry 
s.v. in IK A). 

n general, the pre-Islamic Arabs did not recognise 
theft as a highly reprehensible crime, and it was not 
condemned unless the victim was a member of the 
kin-group or a diar within it (hence Djamil al-Udhet 
could satirise a man’s father as "the one who stole 
a guest's cloak", Hamdsa of Aba Tammām, 155); 
the injured party was normally left to secure redress 
himself and recover his property (see G. Jacob, 
Aitarabisches Beduinenleben mach den Quellen. ge- 
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schildert*, Berlin 1897, 217-18). Only with the coming 
of Islam did theft and brigandage become crimes 
punishable under the Shari'a, and edd were laid 
down both for simple theft (now called in legal 
parlance al-sirha al-sughr@) and for brigandage aad 
highway robbery (ai-sirka al-kubrd or baf“ al-tarik); 
for the legal aspects of these crimes, see sk&tk. And. 
of course, the carrying-off of camels and other beasts 
in the course of gharw [4.».], the raiding of a hostile 
tribe, was always regarded as perfectly legitimate, 

Bedouin society up to the present day has pre- 
served much of the ancient ethos in regard to thiev- 
ing, with the Kur'nic penalty of amputation only 
sporadically applied, even in the towns. In eastern 
Arabia, H. R. P. Dickson aoted that amongst the 
local Bedouin, stealing from friend or foe was re- 
garded as something shameful and dishonourable, 
“ayb, but not treated as a crime (The Arad of the 
desert, a glimpse into Badawin life in Kuwait and 
 Sau'di Arabia, London 1949, 531-2). Where penalties 
for stealing are applied, they often involve the in- 
fiction of indignities rather than mutilation and 
suchlike severities, Doughty, whilst journeying with a 
pilgrim caravan, observed the beating of a servant 
who had stolen from his master, although the leader 
of the caravan did in fact have the power of life and. 
death in regard to crimes considered as really serious. 
In the town of ‘Anayza in al-Kasim, he noted that 
common thieves were beaten with green palm rods 
(because dry ones would have broken their bones) 
by the mujfawwi‘a or elders responsible for order 
and decency, but amputation was not practised, 
and petty theft, if not openly paraded, was disregard- 
ed (Travels in Arabia. Deserta, London 1926, i, 14, 
69, ii, 368-9). In Jordan, Jaussen registered humil- 
liating punishments amongst the Bedouins there 
for stealing, such as tearing out the offender's beard 
hair by heir (Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab, 
Paris 1948, 229-30), forcibly shaving or plucking 
out the beard being an ancient Near Eastern way of 
showing contempt for someone, cf. Hamun King of 
the Ammonites’ shaving off half the beards of David's. 
servants (I1 Sam. x, 4-5). Only when a man showed 
himself as an habitual thief, thereby bringing dis- 
honour on his kin, was he likely to be outlawed by 
them, becoming an outcast in respect of that partic- 
ular offence (A. Kennett, Bedouin justice, laws and 
customs among the Egyptian Bedouin, Cambridge 
1925, 21). 

Within the Bedouin life of pre-Islamic and early 
Islamic times, the lis was in many ways hardly 
distinguishable from the outcasts and desperadoes of 
the desert known as sa‘diit and futtdk [see su‘LOx], 
who lived outside the tribal system with every man's 
hand against them; the poetry of these sa‘diih and 
fultik attracted the attention of philologists of the 
“abbasid period, and more recently, has attracted 
that of modern western and oriental scholars (see e.g. 
Yüsof Khalit, al-Shu‘ara? al-sa°aith fi 'l-“aşr al-diahili, 
Cairo 1959; Sezgin, GAS, li, 133-45; and arts. AL- 
SHANPARA, TA'ABBATA SHARRAN, "URWA B. AL-WARD). 
But the activities of those described as Justis proper 
seem also to have been isolated for study by the 
philologists and compilers of adab works. Thus we 
have mention in the literary sources of an A4AÀbár 
al-lusis, containing poetry of well-known thieves 
and brigands amongst the Arabs, by the pupil of 
al-AsmaT, Abü Sadd al-Hasan b. al-Husayn al- 
Sukkart (212775/327-88 [g.0])]; see Brockelmann, 
T*, 108-9; Sezgin, ii, 63, 133), and of a Kildb al-Sall 
wa 'l-sirġa of Abà Mubammad al-Hasan b. Ahmad 
al-A‘rabl, called alAswad al-Ghandadjini (d. ca. 


428/1036-7, see Sezgin, li, 68, 88). The contemporary 
Syrian scholar ‘Abd al-Mu‘In al-Mailübi has collected 
the names together of some 3o liss poets of the 
Islamic period, together with theic surviving verses, 
Agr al-Ingás. wa-akhbaruhum, in RAAD, 
xlix (1974), 362-76. 

With the awakening, from the 3rd/oth century on- 
wards, of a distinct interest among Arabic authors in 
low life and in, the criminal and semi-criminal under- 
worlds of the burgeoning Islamic towns, we find a 
certain amount of information on the activities of 
those thieves and brigands in the urban environment, 
although there are enough continuing references to 
criminal activities in the countryside and deserts 
(e.g, the rustlers of thoroughbred horses and camels, 
the thieves of the latter being known as Ahurrdb, 
sing. Márib, see C. E. Bosworth, The mediaeval Is- 
lamic underworld. i. The Banit Sdsán in Arabic life 
and lore, Leiden 1976, 116) to show that rural crime 
and brigandage never disappeared. 

A writer of such varied interests as al-Djabiz shows 
a special interest in the tricks and stratagems of 
the sophisticated criminals of his time, and he seems 
to have written a special work on the Aival al-lusiis, 
partially extant and cited in subsequent adab works 
(e.g. possibly in al-Bayhakt’s K. al-Mahasin wa 'l- 
masáwi, ed. Schwally, 521-3, without explicit men- 
tion of the title here; cf. Ch. Pellat, Gabiziana, ITI. 
Essai d'inventaire de l'œuvre fdhisicnne, in Arabica, iii 
(1956], 164, no. 95). The compilers of collections of 
anecdotes were eager to include tales about clever 
thieves, and in the opening of his Nishwdr al-muhá- 
dara al-TanOkil lists among the interesting tales 
which he had heard in the course of his career those 
of fanatically-inspired assassins using knives (apád 
ai-tasabiyya. ‘l-sakakin), of brigands and thieves, 
and of profligates and rowdies (aA! al-thaséra wa 
‘ayydran) (ed. ‘A, Shaldji, Beirut 1391-3/1971-5. 
i, 4). Several of the succeeding anecdotes do in fact 
deal with the ruses of crafty evildoers, see e.g. i, 
156-8, nos, 79:80, vii, 96-102, 250-1, nos. 57-9, 144, 
218-28, nos. 96-8. One of these tales actually 
deals with a body of thieves and bandits in India 
called the Banuwaniyya, whom al-TanükhI equates 
with the Arab mustakfi, the cut-purse who follows 
and steals up behind a person to rob him, and from. 
hose activities Muslim traders in India suffered 
(cf. also the Banuwánt of al-Djabiz, cited in Bosworth, 
op.cit, i, 37); Muslim authors seem to have been 
aware of the existence of organised groups or castes 
of dacoits and thugs in India, grouping these criminal 
bodies with the Bedouins of Arabia and predatory 
Iranian peoples like the Kurds, the Dalüt and the 
Kūfičis [see Kurs] as examples par excellence of 
violent and uncontrollable brigands. One should 
note also the connection in certain sources of gam- 
bling [see xiwAx] and thieving, seen in the not- 
infrequent phrase liss musdmir “thief and gambler” 
(see F. Rosenthal, Gambling in Islam, Leiden 1975, 
114, 153) 

The authors of makdmát [g.v.] and other works of 
the picaresque genre likewise found here material 
around which they could weave incidents involving 
their respective heroes. Thus Badi* al-Zaman al- 
Hamadhinl wove several of the adventures of Abu 
"I-Fatb al-Iskandarl around the activities of impudent 
thieves, such as those who stole surreptitiously from 
the ranks of prostrate worshippers during the saldf, 
those who ascended house walls and used grapnels 
for purloining articles inside the rooms, and those 
who burrowed into cellars and vaults from the outside 
or from adjacent houses (the wakkdbün or ashab al- 
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sab) see further, Bosworth, of. cil, i, 100-3). 
pecially valuable evidence on this type of activities 
is to bc found in the chapter on talagsus and associated 
malfeasances in al-Rághib al-lsfahini's Afmhddarit 
al-udobi? (ed. Cairo 1287/1870, li, 108-12, ed. Beirut 
1661, fii, 189-99). Al-Isfahánl cites as an outstanding 
figure amongst successful criminals one ‘Ushman 
al-Kharyat, who as a skilful practitioner himsolf 
(called akHhayyt, not because his original pro- 
fession was that of tailor, but because he “sewed up", 
thata, the holes bored into houses lor felonious 
Purposes so neatly that they were almost undetect- 
able) bad apparently become something of a semi- 
legendary figure by al-Raghib’s time (the Diwad 
akCalabi Library ín Mostil—whose contents are 
now dispersed and their location largely unknowa— 
contained a Hikdyat Uthmin al-Khayyat fi ‘I-lnsiis 
wo-tagi yu, see Pellat, loc. cit.; and one wonders 
whether there is ome connection with the hero of two 
anecdotes given by al-Tandkhi, named as ‘Abbas b. 
Khayyata and described as a supremely clever thief 
‘of Bagra, see Nishwaér, vii, 97-102, nos. 58-9). 

According to this ‘Uyhmin, there were five main 
categories of thieves and brigands: (1) the multál or 
“trickster”, who worked by stratagems and who did 
not kill in the course of bis crimes and was therefore 
looked down on his more desperate and violent con- 
frères; (2) the sali al-layt or “worker by night", the 
nocturnal housebreaker, who got in either by boring 
or by scaling walls (the masallik), and the robber 
with violence (wukdbir; (3) the sdhib al-fariée or 
“gentleman of the road", the highwayman or brigand; 
(4) the mabbágh or “burrower, excavator”, said to be 
well-known and presumably a man who dug up a 
people's buried treasure hoards; and (5) tho Mamie 
or "strangler, assassin", who may work by suffocating 
his victim, but may also be a disemboweller (baSidj) 
‘or one who pounds his victim's head with a stone 
(radiki). He then goes on to detail the types of 
confederates and auxiliaries (Saxena) whom criminals 
employed, e.g. to “case” likely premises for a future 
break-in or to create diversions whilst a raid could 
be made (for further details, see Bosworth, op. cil, 
4, 101). 

Bibliography: Given essentially in the article. | 

On the legal status of highway robbers and thieves, 

see Majid Khadduri, The Islamic law of nations, 

Shaybant’s Siyar, Baltimore 1966, 247-50. 

(C. E, Bosworth) 

LITERATURE [see ADAB; 'AKABIVYA: GHAZAL; 
MADIW; MAKAMA; MARTHIYA; SHUR; TA'RIKI, etc.) 

LITHÀM (A.) (sometimes also pronounced žifäm), 
the mouth-veil, isa piece of material with which 
the Bedouins concealed the lower part of the face, the 
mouth and sometimes also part of the nose (see the 
commentary on al-Hariri, ed. de Sacy, Paris 182r, 
374, 2). According to the LA, lifam is a mouth-veil 
which also covers the nose top (arnabat al-anf) and is 
worn by women. It served the practical purpose of 
protecting the organs of respiration from heat and 
cold as well as against the penetration of dust (cf. 
Dhu 'l-Rumma, no. 5, 43, also no. 39, 24 and 73, 16; 
and the commentaries on al-Mutanabbl, 464, 27, 
and al-Harlrl, 374, 2). It also made the face more oc 
less unrecognisable, and thus formed a protection 
against the avenger of blood (Goldziber, in ZDMG, 
xli [1887], xor). The lithdm was therefore also some- 
times worn as a deliberate disguise by people who 
did not usually wear it; thus in the 7007 Nights 
(ed. Macnaghten, i, 878) it is worn by a princess, 
who disguises herself as a man, and (ibid., ii, 59) by 
a woman for similar reasons. A denominative verb 
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has been formed from Jithām, the fifth form of which 
im particular means "to put on the lifiim" (e.g. 
A gháni, viii, 102, 20; xxi, 55, 19; A ghàni, ed. Kose- 
Garten, 121, 13; Wiight, Opuscula arabica, iii, 2; 
al-Hariri, Mekamdt, i, 453, 2), while the eighth form 
in the meaning “to put on something as a ithám" is 
generally used only metaphorically (sec below). 
Talthima usually means a woman's veil (Cherbon- 
neau, in JA [1949], i, 63), but talthimat al-bayad is 
also found as the distinctive dress of a particular 
office under the Fátimids: their chief kddis wore it 
along with the turban anc faylasdn (de Sacy, Chrest., 
ii, 92). In general, however, the fithdm does not seem 
to have been worn by town-dwellers. 

The lithm has no considerable importance for 
Islam from the purely religious point of view; it is 
forbidden along with certain other garments for the 
muhrim (al-Bulhiri, i, 390, below). 

The custom of wearing a litkàm was generally 
disseminated among the Sanhidja tribes {g.0.) in 
north-west Africa, who are therefore described as 
lithām wearors, mulaththimin or aulód al-mutalathth~ 
ma; as the Almoravids originated in one of heic 
clans, the Lantana [g.v], the liim thus came to 
have a certain political significance, The custom of 
wearing a lithdm (below the nikab, sos al-Bakri, 170; 
the fihi is also mentioned by alYa%sabt, Ibn 
Hawkal, Ibn Dattüta, Ibn. Khaldün, etc., cf. Corso, 
151) was found in other parts of Africa also, e.g. in 
Künem (al-Maktizt, i, 193, 33) and still prevails 


| among the Tuareg. The Tuareg veil has been the 


object of several special studies (see Bitt.). Amongst 
the Tuaregs, it is not called Zithäm, but tegulmust or 
shish (“muslin”). Its origin seems to be pre-Islamic 
And perhaps even prehistoric. Among the ancient 
paintings and rock engravings found by Leo Frobe- 
nius there are human figures without mouth and 
nose, but with only two eyes. The primary motive 
for a veil seems to be magical, to protect the ways 
of life from evil forces. These Africans retained 
their veils even on journeys into the eastern lands 
of Islam, where it was not the fashion, while their 
women went unveiled. A tradition of late invention 
explains these remarkable customs by a story that 
on one occasion during an attack on a village, 
where there were many women but only a few men, 
the men put on veils and the women took up arms 
to deceive the enemy as to their real numbers 
(Goldziher, in ZDMG, xli, 101); another story has it 
that after the fall of the Umayyads, 200 members of 
the Umayyad family and their clients escaped to 
Africa disguised as women and that the wearers of 
the lilhám are descended from them (Wüstenfeld, 
Der Tod des Husejn, p. vii). According to al-Bakri 
(text, 170, tr. 321), they never took off the Iithdm, 
and if one of them fell in a battle and lost the lithdw, 
mot even his friends couid recognise him till the 
litkim was pat on him again; they also called other 
men who did not wear the lithdm "fy-mouthed", 
The Almohads, particularly Iba Tümart, opposed 
the veiling practised by the Almoravids. They 
continuously insisted that it was forbidden for men 
to imitate the dress of women, but they did not 
succeed in abolishing the custom of wearing the 
lithám. (Goldziher, in op. cit., 102). Among further 
passages where the term mulaihthim occurs in this 
sense may be mentioned ‘Abd al-Latif, ed. de Sacy, 
483, 48 (with other references); Fleischer, Kleinere 
Schriften, ii, 243 (discusses several passages); Mar- 
quart, Die Benin-tammlung, Index, s.v. Litàmtráger. 
The word lithām and its derivatives was very much 
used in figurative language, especially by poets, 
49 
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From expressions like “to kiss the lips of the beloved 
one, which are under her /ithdm’” (Dozy, Véiements, 
400; cf. md tabt al-lithamayn = "the face" in al- 
Mutanabb, 464, 27) develops the meaning of Ih» 
“to kiss" (Umar b. Abl Rabita, ed. Schwarz, 6, 207; 
Ibn a!-Parid, Diwdn, Marseilles 1853, 125, 1. 5 from 
below) and especially falifama = "to kiss one 
another”; maltham, the place which is kissed (al- 
Farazdak in Dozy, Supplément). A girl is given a 
Jithim woven out of her own hair (roor Nights, 
Breslau edition, ii, 52, 2); the camel has a Jithäm of 
foam around its mouth (Dhu 'I-Rumma, 76, 17); the 
wolf is ahamm al-lithdm = “black in the region of 
‘the muzzle” (al-Tirimmab, 4, 35; of the wolf, we 
find it said in Hamása, i, 762, 17, lam yatalathtkam); 
the wine-jar has a lithim, i.e. a piece of cloth over 
its mouth (malthim; Mufaddaliyyat, ed. Lyall, 
mo. 125, 7; also al-Akhtal, ed. Sálbáni, 85, 2 and 
*Alkama, ed. Socin, ii, 43, on jars); the sun is darkened 
by clouds of dust and is thus given, as it were, a 
mouth-veil (iltathama, al-Mutanabbi, Gor, 15); “as 
the day (nahás) doffed its lifhm" = a description 
of dawn in Ibn *Arabgháh, ed. Golius, 64, 3, from 
below; cf. the commentary on al-Hariri, Mahan, 
240, 10: kashafa [al-subb] al-lithdma; many titles 
of books also begin with Kashf al-lithdm, cf. Brockel- 
‘mann, S III, 915, 937 (eight titles with kash/ al- 
lithüm and onc with imdfat al-lithdm); the lithim is 
to be taken from the walls of buildings, ie. they are 
to be exposed (‘Imad al-Din, ed. Landberg, 65, 12); 
to doff the lithim of one's origin = to confess it 
freely (al-Hariri, Makdmatt, ii, 426, 3); the archangel 
Israfil has one of his four wings veiled like a vast 
mouth-veil (iltathama) from heaven down to the 
seventh earth (al-Kazwinl, ed. Wüstenleld, i, 56, 
voice may be hidden, malthim (Farata, 
ed. Ahlwardt, no. 5, 26 = ed. Beirut 1886, 10); a 
further metaphor is found in Ibn al-Fárid, in de 
Sacy, Chrest., iii, 55, verse 25, 

Bibliography: in general, cf. Dozy, Véler 
ments, 399-400 and Supplément, ii, 516; and for the 
veils of Muslim women, in genera), cf. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Twee populaire dwalingen verbeterd, 
in Verspr. Geschr., i, 295 ff. and tiis. On the 
Tuareg veil specifically, see H. R. Palmer, The 
Touareg veil, in Geogr. Jay lxviii (1920), 41218; 
D. Campbell, The Towaregs or veiled men of the 
Sahara, in MW, xviii (1928), 256-62; Raffaele 
Corso, Il velo dei Tuaregh in AIUON, nuova 
serie (1949), 151-66; J. H. Keenan, The Tuareg 
veil, in Revue de l'occident musulman, no. 17 (1974), 
107-18; L, Frobenius and H. Obermaier, Hadschra 
mekiubu, 1925, pls. 32, 80, 158. 

(W. Björkman) 

LITHOGRAPHY (see wArBA'A] 

LITHOMANCY [see tarx] 

LIU CHIH (Matthew’ Chinese-English dictionary, 
Revised American edition 1969, characters nos. 4093, 
933), also known as Liu CHIA-LIEN (Matthews, nos. 
4093, 629, 4003), izth/18th century Chinese 
Muslim scholar (translator, theologian, philosopher 
and biographer of the Prophet Muhammad), the 
most prolific Chinese Muslim author and probably 
the best-known literary figure yet produced by the 
Chinese Muslim community, 

A Hui (Chinese-speaking) Muslim, Liu Chih was 
born in Nanking ca. 1081/1670. Little is known of his 
class background or early childhood, but it is safe to 
assume that he was from a well-to-do family. His 
father Liu Han-ying (Matthews, nos. 4093, 2030, 
2489) is said to have “ceaselessly regretted” (Pelliot, 
op. cit. in Bibl., 415, n. 1) the paucity of Islamic works 


available in Chinese, and indeed, some sources have 
credited Liu Han-ying (under the pseudonym Liu 
San-chioh, Matthews’, nos. 4095, $425, 774) with the 
authorship of two short Islamic tracts (Pelliot, ibid.) ; 
certainly, Liu Chih seems to have manifested an early 
interes! in the study and translation of Islamic works. 
Liu tells us that he prepared himself for his life's 
work—the propagation of Islam through the medium 
of the Chinese language—by undertaking prolonged 
linguistic and philosophical studies. At the age of 15 
he began a study of the traditional Chinese classics. 
and histories which lasted for eight years. This was 
followed by a six-year study of Arabic and Islamic 
religious literature, a further three years study of 
Buddhism, and finally, one year studying the Taoist 
classics. Liu completed his universal education by 
reading 137 Hsi-yang (Western) books of which Ford, 
150 (see Bibl.), writes: “this may seem a large number 
for that period, but it was over 2 century since Matteo 
Ricci had arrived in Peking (1601) and he and his 
successors, together with the Chinese scholars asso- 
ciated with them, had produced a whole series of 
works on geography, astronomy, mathematics, 
mechanics and religion, including some touching on 
Confucianism. It is therefore quite possible that there 
was a collection of that number at Nanking and that 
Liu had seen it", 

From the age of 55, Liu was to concentrate on 
making Arabic and Islamic works available to his 
Chinese co-religionists, It is clear that he also wished 
to make Islam philosophically acceptable to the 
Confucian Chinese establishment. As Ford (ibid) 
points out: “his leaning towards Confucianism was 
more marked than that of any other Muslim and 
it has sometimes been questioned whether he did 
not compromise his Muslim principles. After ten 
years of study, he writes, it came on him like a 
flash that the guiding purpose of the Qur’dn was 
similar to that of Confucius and Mencius. ‘The 
Sacred Book’, he wrote, ‘is the Sacred Book of Islam, 
but li (the Confucian concept of moral propriety) is. 
the same li which exists everywhere under heaven’ ". 
In Liu's attempt to reconcile Confucianism and Islam, 
the traditional dilemma of Chinese Muslims—geo- 
graphically and culturally isolated from the rest ot 
där al-Islim—can clearly be seen. Tha same may 
be said of Liu Chih's personal dilemma—the almost 
instinctive desire of a Muslim member of the Chinese 
literati in ethnocentric 12tb[ith century China to 
make his “barbarian" religion culturally and political- 
ly acceptable in his native land (Liu lived at a time of 
rapidly-deteriorating Han Chinese—Hui Muslim 
relations), whilst at the same time strengthening the 
Islamic affiliations of the Chinese Muslim community. 

‘Liu Chib tells us that after completing his prepac- 
ratory studies, he wrote several hundred manuscripts, 
of which only about one-tenth were published. His 
first major work, T*ien-fang hsing-li ("The philosophy 
of Arabia'’—preface dated rrrô/r7c4) deals in some 
depth with questions of cosmology, creation, the 
nature of man and the unity of God. In the preface 
to this book, a contemporary non-Muslim mandarin, 
the Vice-Minister of the Board of Ritual, wrote: "the 
ancient Confucian doctrine has been undermined at 
different times by Buddhists and Taoists ... now, 
however, in this book of Liu Chih we see once more 
the way of the ancient sages, Yao and Shun, King 
Wen and King Wu, and Confucius. Thus although 
his book explains Islam, in truth it illuminates our 
Confucianism”. Similarly in the preface of Liu's 
Tien-fang tien-li che-yao-chiai ("A selection of 
important Arabian (ie. Islamic] rules and cere- 
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monies"—preface dated 1122/x710), the Vice- 
Minister of the Board of War was to write that 
after discussing the Muslim religion with Liu he had 
found that it upheld the traditional Confucian 
values of loyalty to the sovereign, filial piety and 
brotherly love—in short, that Islam was not to be 
‘equated with “heretical and vicious sects” which 
were opposed to the established (Confucian) order 
(Ford, ibid... This early Ch'ing attitude to Chinese 
Islam was to change radically by the latter half of 
the rath/:8th century when North-West China was 
shaken by the rebellion of Ma Ming-hsin (g.0.], and 
still more so after the mid-r3th/roth century risings 
of Ma Hua-lung and Ya*küb Beg [g2]. Liu's Arabian 
rules and ceremonies was less kindly reviewed in the 
1197/1782 Catalogue of the Imperial Library, which 
states: "The style of this book is extremely elegant, 
but if the base is wrong to start with, fine words avail 
nothing". In x7r0, the same year as the publication 
of Arabian rules and ceremonies, Liu also produced 
a short handbook entitled T'ien-fang tzu-mu chíai«i 
(“An explanation of the Arabic alphabet”), essentially 
a guide to the Arabie script intended for the use of 
Chinese Muslims. 

Undoubtedly Liu Chih's greatest work—he himself 
saw it as both the zenith and climax of his life's work 
—was his biography of Mubammad, T'ien-fang chil 
sheng shih-lu nien-p'u (“An accurate biography of the 
Arabian Prophet", Nanking 1137/1724, first publish- 
ed 1193/1779). This book has been wholly or partially 
translated into Russian, French, English and Japa- 
mese, and is certainly the most widely-known of 
all Chinese Muslim books. Liu's biography of Mu- 
bammad was based on a number of Arabic and Per- 
sian language works, the chief of which has been 
transliterated by Pelliot as Tardjuma Mustafa, 
a work which remains unidentified. A list of 67 
reference works in Arabic and Persian used by Liv 
in his researches has been studied by the Japanese 
scholar Kuwata Rokuro (see Bibl, also Ford, op. 
cit., 151). 

‘Liu Chih tells us little of his personal life, We know 
that he was a bookworm, and that because of his 
studiousuess he was considered rather dull by his 
relatives and friends. Liu travelled widely, primarily 
in search of Arabic and Persian texts. Whilst en route 
“he pursued his reading among the dust of the carts 
by which he travelled, and even when riding on his 
beast" (Mason, The Arabian Prophet, p. xii]. 

Before the Communist conquest of China in 1949, 
Liu Chib's tomb, which could still be seen outside 
the southern gate of the city of Nanking, was regular- 
ly visited by Chinese Muslim pilgrims, Tt is not known 
whether the tomb still exists today, but it should be 
noted that in 1975 the tomb of Sayyid Wakkas, by 
tradition the father of Chinese Islam, was restored 
by the Chinese government. 

Bibliography: The first European language 
analysis of Liu Chih's work was made by the 
Archimandrite Palladius (Piotr Ivanovié Kafarov) 
under the title Kilaishaya literatura Magormetan: 
islozhenie sodershaniza na hilaiskom yarike, pod 
saglaviem lui lan'chehi shen shi hu, sostavlennoe 

ng ("The Chinese literature of the 
survey of Islamic works in Chinese en- 
titled Yatin-shih san-shi-liu, compiled by Liu 
Tzu-liang"), ed. V. V. Grigor'ev, St. Petersburg 
1874 (c. Trudi VOIRAO, xvii [1887)], 149-88). 
Pelliot says of this work: "cette publication n'est 
elle-même qu'un extrait d'un travail plus considé- 
rable de méme titre, rédigé par Palladius entre 


1848 et 1859, et qui... a enfin paru en 1909"; in 


fact, the work referred to by Pelliot (op. cit, 
414, n. 1) first appeared in Trudi VOIRAO, xviii 
(1887), 163-495 (repr. 1909); see Kitaiskaya litera- 
fura Magometan, pokoinago o. arkhimandrita Palla- 
diya... izdal yeromomakh Nikolai Adoratshii 
("The Chinese literature of the Muslims, by the 
late father Archimandrite Palladius, ed. post- 
humously by the monk Nikolai Adoratskii”), 
St. Petersburg 1887, 1909. For an early translation 
of Liu Chih's Tienfang tien-li che-yao-chiai by 
C. F. Hogg, see the Chinese Recorder, xxxvi 
(Shanghai r891), 545-53,under the title Mohammed- 
anism—laws and ceremonies, A short notice 
appears in M. Broomhall, Zslam in Ching, London 
1910, 73-5. An analysis of Liu Chih’s work may 
be found in A. Vissière, Analyse d'ouvrages chinois- 
Mahomefans, in D'Ollene, Recherches sur les Musul- 
mans chinois, Paris 1911, 389-417, 421-5; also in 
RMM, xiii (1911), 30-63. A number of Liu Chih's 
works are listed in C. L. Ogilvie and S. M, Zwemer, 
A classified bibliography of books on Islam in 
Chinese and Chinese-A rabic, in the Chinese Recorder, 
xlviii (1917), 652-9, see nos. 6, 7, 13, 20 (7), zx (2), 
43, 71, 77. For a translation of Liu Chib's Mu-min. 
san-tzu ching (“Muslim three-character classic") by 
F, L. M, Cotter and K. L. Reichelt, see MW, 
(1918), 10-15; also ia the Chinese Recorder, | (1919), 
645-52. (This is the same work as Liu Chih's 
Tien-fang san-izu ching ("Arabian three-character 
classic") mentioned by Mason in JNCBRAS (1925), 
cited below, For a preliminary examination of 
Liu Chih's T'ien-fang chih-sheng shih-lu nien-p'u, 
see L. Mason in Journal of the North China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, li (1920), 139-80, under 
the title A Chinese tife of Mohammed. Certainly 
the most interesting English-language work on Liu 
Chih is Mason's The Arabian Prophet: a life of 
Mohammed from Chinese and Arabic sources, 
Shanghai 1921; this work is an extensive (though 
not full) translation of Liu's T'ien-fang chih-sheng 
shilelu. A list of some of Liu Chib's works also 
appears in Mason's Notes on Chinese Mohammedan 
literature, in. JNCBRAS, lxi (1925), 173-215, see 
nos, 260, 262, 274, 277, 278, 284, 287, 312. The 
fullest translation of Liu’s biography of Muhammad 
is in Japanese; see Tanaka Ippei, Tempo SAisei 
jitsuroku, Tokyo 1930. Also in Japanese, see Ku- 
wata Rokurd, Liw Chih no ts'ai-ching shu-mw ni 
tsuite, in Ichimura hakwshi kohi kinen Toyo-shi 
ronso (Ichimura Festschrift), 1933, 335-53. A short 
notice may be found in Fu T'ung-hsien, Chung-kuo 
hui-chiao shih ("A history of Chinese Islam”), 
Shanghai 1940, 160-1 (Taipei reprint 1970; 
Japanese tr. 1t6 Akira 1942). Also in Japanese, 
Kadono Tatsudo, Kaijé Rywchi (se. Liu Chih] 
no "Tenho Tenrei yaku yóhai" ("Ihe Muslim 
scholar Liu Chih’s ‘Selection of important Arabian 
rules and ceremonies’ "), in Shina Bukkyo Shigaku, 
iv/t (1040), pp. 13. See also the monumental work 
on Chinese Islam of Tazaka Kódó, Chigoku mi 
okeru Kaibyó no denrai to sono gutsi ("Islam in 
China: its introduction and development”), 
Tokyo 1964, 1270-91. The most recent English 
language notice is J. F. Ford's Some Chinese Mi 
lims of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
in Asian Affairs, \xif2 (1974), 144-56, see es 
149-52. D. D. Leslie, in his Islam in China to 1800: 
a bibliographical guide, in Abr-Nakrain, xvi (1976), 
16-48, states that Liu Chih's tombstone obituary is 
to be found on pp. 11077-12080 of the 1970 edition 
of his T'ien-fang tien-li, see Leslie, op. cit, 36. 
(A. D. W. Fores) 
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LIVADYA (AeBáBeu), a town in central 
Greece on the slopes of Mount Helicon, bordering 
the'vast fertile plain of Boeotia. Nearby is Lake 
Kopais, reclaimed between 188 3-92.The local centre of 
agriculture and the seat of a bishopric, Livadya was 
in the Frankish Middle Ages one of the important 
castles of the Duchy of Athens. In Ottoman times 
(1460-1829) ít developed into a prosperous urban 
centre aad grew into the largest city of central 
Greece, after Athens, with the highest number of 
Muslim citizens to the south of Thessaly. 

The origins of Livadya go back to the remote 
antiquity. Since the 8th century B.C., it was one 
of the minor Boeotian towns, living in the shade 
of the mighty Thebes. As is the case with many Greek 
cities, little is known about the town in the carly 
Middle Ages. As an urban centre it appears to be 
the successor of the ancient city of Orcitomenos/Skri- 
pou, the seat of the Byzantine administration since 
the 8th century, which declined during the rxth and 
12th centuries. The castle of Livadya, situated on 
a steep conical hill overlooking the city on the 
south-west, must have been founded by the Franks af- 
ter 1204, when it was included in the Duchy of Athens, 
The Catalans of the Grand Company occupied Livad- 
ya after the battle of Skripou in 1511 and held it till 
1379-80, reconstructing the castle to the form it 
largely has today. At an unknown date, the Na- 
varese, who had captured the town in 1378-80, 
ceded Livadya to the Floreatine Norio 1 Acciaiuoli, 
but almost immediately afterwards it was taken by 
the Cttomans under GhàzI Ewrenos, who kept it for 
almost a year (1592-5). Yildirim Bayezid’s armies, 
marching to the Morca in 1397, seem to have passed 
by Livodya, reconquered by the Franks under 
Bertranet Mota. The unceasing warfare of the 
second half of the 14th century, and at least four 
epidemics of plague (1348, 1372, 1374, 1388) depopu- 
lated the land to a large extent. Tho Acciaiuolis 
tried to remedy this by settling ten thousand Al- 
banian families who had been ousted from Epirus 
by Carlo Tocco. The reign of Antonio Acciaiuoti 
(1403-35), an Ottoman vassal, was more or less 
peaceful. There must have been some recovery, 
interrupted only by the plague of 1423. During the 
"Varna crisis” of 1443-4, the Livadya area was 
plundered and occupied twice, first by the Otto- 
mans under Turkhan-oghlu ‘Ömer Beg in 1460, as re- 
taliation for the treason of Nerio II, who had for- 
saken the Ottomans, and then by the troops of Despot 
Constantin of the Morea. The last Florentine Duke of 
Boeotia, Antonio II, also an Ottoman vassal, was 
removed in 1460 when the duchy became an Ottoman 
sandjak without much upheaval. This is perhaps the 
reason why the Ottoman chroniclers pass over the ac- 
quisition of Boeotia in silence. After Chalkis had 
been wrested from the Venetians (r470), this large 
walled city and important harbour became the capital 
of the sandjak, called Eghribos (from Euripos), and 
Livadya the seat of a Adgillk. 

The Ottomans seem to have setiled mainly in the 
Catalan castle and in a cluster of houses below it, 
on the banks of a torrent. There Turkhdn-oghlu 
Ömer, the Ottoman governor of Thessaly, con- 
structed an hammdm and a domed mosque with some 
guestrooms that was to become the centre of Islamic 
life for the next three-and-a-half centuries. The castle 
was guarded by a garrison of a few dozen soldiers. 
The mosque is mentioned in the Il'ak/-náme of “Omer 
Beg, its staff being paid from the vast urban property 
of the Turkhán-oghlu clan in Thessaly. 

‘The Jemal defter M.M, 66 from 871/1466-7, is 


| apparently the oldost preserved Ottoman register 
containing information on Livadya. In the mentioned 
year, the town was a ndpiye of the sandjak of Tirkhāla 
(rikkala) containing 164 Christian households a 
24 bachelors as well as a Muslim community of 57 
households and 25 bachelors. The Christian group 
should be regarded as the autechtonous population 
of Livadya, the relatively large Muslim group as 
the product of a deliberate policy of colonisation 
after the town had been annexed. 

In this samo year the administrative district of 
Livadya contained 47 Greek (^Rüm") villages and 
30 hafuns inhabited by Albanians ("Arnavud") 
A year after the conquest of Eghriboz (Chalkis), 
in 575/1471, the town and the district were detached 
from Tirkhala and added to the newly-formed 
sandjak of Eghribor, as is mentioned der kenar in 
the 871 register. Another der kendr note in the same 
register mentions that in Dbu 'I-Hididja of 876/May- 
June 1472, Livadya was entrusted to 22 soldiers 
of the garrison of Eghriboz, soldiers bearing Muslim 
Turkish names and coming from a number of places. 
in the Balkans (Pirlepe, Fanael (Thessaly), Nighbolu, 
lzdin (Lamia), Yanbol Serfidje, Serres, Berat in 
Albania, etc.) thus giving an indication of where 
the first Muslim settlers of Livadya came from, 

During the 15th century, Livadya shared in 
the general expansion of the cities of the Ottoman 
empire. The census registers of the sandjak of 
Eghriboz, preserved in the Başbakanlık Arşivi in Is- 
tanbul, give exact information on the fast-growing 
number of inhabitants as well as on the number and 
scope of the Islamic institutions founded in the city 
in that period, The Mufassal defter of 1506 (T.D. 33), 
which records some of tho wats of the sandjah of 
Eghriboz (but no data on the population of Livadya), 
mentions a muSallin-Kidne of Hasan Beg b. Misa in 
the city and a sdwiye of Ayas Dede, which provided 
lodging for travellers. Both foundations were main- 
tained from the rents of some shops, watermills and 
gardens in or near the town. According to the Zemat 
defter (no, 367) of 1326-28, Livadya numbered 427 
households, 295 of which were Christian, divided in 
four makalles under their priests (49 of the Chris- 
tian families were registered as cultivators of rice, 
deltikdiiyán). The Muslim community, consisting of 
| 96 households, was apparently not yet crystallised 
in mabaltes. The Defier also mentions a community 
(diemá*at) of 36 Jewish families. Thus the population. 
of Livadya was then 70% Orthodox Christian, 22% 
Muslim and 8% Jewish. According to the Kantün- 
näms of the city and the district of Livadya, contain- 
ed in the same register, the Muslim citizens paid only 
the tithes and nothing else. This source also states 
that the Jews had come from the West and that 
among the Christian inhabitants there were Albanians 
and Vlach nomads. The Albanians enjoyed some 
minor tax facilities. The city was by then a Aidss-i 
hümdyin. T.D. no. 196 from 1539-40 mentions a 
garrison of 36 men in the castle of Livadya. This 
number could be so low because the city was safely 
situated in the interior of the country and had little 
| to fear from an enemy attack (Chalkis and Athens, 
both on the coast, had then 357 and 114 men respect- 
ively, including disdérs, gunners, etc.). 

A further witness of the vast expansion of Livadya 
in the 16th century is the Mufassal defter of 1569-70 
(T.D. 484). It mentions 552 Christian, 317 Muslim, 
and 32 Jewish households. The Christians still 
lived in four maġalles, but the Muslims had by 
now formed five makalles, grouped around their 
mosques: the Djami*-i ‘Aulk-i ‘Omer Beg, the Djämi*- 
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i Bali Beg, the Mesdjid-i Mustal Voyvode, the 
Mesdiid-i Muslih al-Din and the Mesdjid-i Mabmüd 
Celebi, The rapid augmentation of Muslim inhabitants 
did not primarily result from conversion of local 
Christians, for the 1570 register, written when the 
peak of conversions to Islam was over, gives but 
25% converts among the Muslims, In the 16th 
century, the cultivation of rice in the fertile and well- 
irrigated plain east of the city expanded likewise. 
The 1526 register mentions $i Christian feltihdjis 
living in Livadya; that of 1570, recapitulating the 
rogistrations of the intervening years (not known to 
us) gives 53 “old” Christian feifüAdiis and 16 now” 
ones besides 16 "old" Muslim celtiihdiis and no less 
than 43 "new" ones. Only 3% of these 59 Muslim. 
cultivators of rice were converts, which means that 
they must have come from elsewhere, most probably 
from Thessaly with its massive population of Muslim 
Turkish colonists. The écitidhdjis of Livadya had a 
privileged fiscal position, since they were exonerated 
from the ‘awdrid-i dtwiniyye and the tckalif-i 
*fiye, a status given to them by "previous Sultans” 
and renewed ever since. The cultivation of rice in the 
marshy Kopais area thus goes bark at least to Biiyertd 
IL or even Mehemmed 11, The Muslim population of 
Livadya as a whole had a specific status. It was 
exonerated from the "xri and the tekälif taxes and 
the duty of oarsmen of the fivet, but was expected 
to form a military reserve in case of attack. This 
status, based on "orders of the previous Sultāns”, 
probably goes back to the time of Mehemmed TI. 

‘Tho 1570 register shows a major shift in the 
ethnic-teligious composition of the Livadya popu- 
lation: 62% was Christian, 3595 Muslim and only 
3% Jewish. It had the highest number of Muslim 
citizens of the entire sendjok of Eghriboz (in that year, 
Kghriboz numbered 199 Muslim households, Thebes 
(Istifa) 121 households and Athens 56 households). 
‘This expansion of Islam as well as the further growth 
of the town continued throughout the last quarter 
of the x6th and first half of the 17th century, al- 
though exact numbers are lacking. 

‘The most detailed description of Islamic Livad; 
in the 17th century is given by Ewliya Celebi (Se: 
hat-nāme, vili), who visited the city in 1075/1667-8. 
By then it appears to have reached its widest ex- 
pansion, There were 2,020 houses, sit Christian 
mahalles, inhabited by Creeks, Latins and Armenians, 
and seven Muslim makalfes. The latter were princi- 
pally the same as these mentioned in the 1570 regis- 
ter, but the mesdiéds had now became mosques, Ew- 
liy Celebi does not mention the mvsdiid of Mabmad 
Celebi, but adds as a new building the Mosque of the 
Tanneries, commonly known as Sileymaniyye, and 
notes three mahalle mesdjids. According to Ewliya, 
the mosque of ‘Ömer Beg was a small building in 
ancient style, with a pleatiful congregation, The 
mosque of Bail Beg, also in old style, bad an in- 
scription in Arabie, dated 951/1524-5, which Iiwliya 
quotes in extenso. There were, furthermore, three 
dervish lekkes, three meMebs and two medreses, The 
existence of the latter is not attested elsewhere. 
Ewliyà gives a very accurate description of the castle, 
then guarded by fifty men who had their houses 
iuside the walls, Like the European travellers after 
him, Ewliya extols the beauty of the town, situated 
on seven hills and dales, and its spacious and pros- 
perous houses, fountains and coffeeshops. Among 
its population were many rich and notable persons. 
According to Ewliy3, part of the magy property 
of the Holy City of Medina and was governed by a 
Voyvode of the Kizlar Aghast [qv], who had juris- 


diction over this wakf. Commanding 200 men, he 
administered justice and had the right of capital 
punishment, Ewliy2"s information suggests that he 
paraphrased stipulations from state documents. 
Greek sources attest that Livadya was part of the 
domain of the Walide Sultin, thus reflecting the 
situation in the last part of the Ottoman period. On 
an Ottoman list of Radilids of 1667-8, Livadya ranked. 
sixth in the hierarchy of twelve states. 

Spon and Wheler, who travelled in 1675-6, relate 
that the town was inhabited by “Turks and Greeks” 
and a few Jews, liviug from the production of 
woollen cloth and trade in corn and rice, which 
was exported to all of Greece. The Turks possessed 
“five or six" mosques, the Greeks as many churches. 
‘They also mention a caravanserai and say that the 
mosque of “Omer Beg was originally a church, dedi- 
cated to St. George. According to Richard Pococke, 
who visited Livadya in 1745, the town was inhabited 
‘by an almost equal number of Greeks and Turks. His 
information about the number of houses seems unre- 
liable. Pouqueville, who visited the town shortly 
before 1800, gives a “cadastre du Vaivoditik de Le- 
badée" with the names and numbers of the inhabit- 
ants of all the villages of the district, Livadya itself 
counting 2,000 households. In the same period, Col. 
Leake found Livadya singularly beautiful, possessing 
an air of opulence not found elsewhere in Ottoman. 
Greece. According to him there were 1,500 houses, 
only 130 of which were Turkish. Heury Holland, 
travelling in 1815, noted that Livadya was "still 
retaining the reputation as one of the principal towns 
in modern Greece” with nearly 2,000 houses, “many 
of them very large and inhabited by wealthy and 
respectable Greeks.” There were still five mosques 
with minarets, but the Turkish population was very 
small. Economy was still based on agriculture, 
exports consisting of wheat, barley, maize, cotton, 
wool, cheese, honey, etc., and estimated in 1805 at 
250,000 kiles (bushels). The reason why the Muslim- 
‘Turkish part of the inhabitants of Livadya declined 
so markedly in the 18th century is not known ín 
detail. 

In the first decade of tho roth century, the power- 
ful Tepcditenli ‘All Pasha tried to extend his direct 
control over Livadya. He was unsuccessful in at- 
tempting to lease the taxes of the area, but succeeded 
in enlarging his influence, acting as inspector of the 
Passes. 

In the second half of the Ottoman period, es- 
pecially in the 18th century, the type of land tenure 
and the administrative system favoured the de- 
velopment of a powerful Christian bourgeoisie that 
took control of production and commerce, The main 
representative of this class was Giannákis Stamou Lo~ 
sothetis, a progressive and cultured inan who was in. 
touch with the liberal movements of Western Europe. 
‘The general prosperity of the Livadya area was at- 
tributed to men like hin. 

During the Greek War of Independence, the town 
was several times plundered and burnt and at the 
end nothing but ruins remained. After 1829, Livadya 
was rebuilt gradually. In 1889 there were 4,990 
inhabitants; in 1907, 7,089; aud in 1928, 12,585, 
more than during the last century of Ottoman rule 
(approx. 10,000). In 1928 the expansion virtually 
stopped (in r961 there wore 12,609 inhabitants), but 
in recent years there is again some growth. No traces 
of Islamic buildings are preserved except for a fine 
vaulted stone bridge and an 18th century clock tower. 

he Catala castle, wrecked through an earthquake 
in 3894, still exists ia ruined condition. 
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LIVNO (in pre-modern Slavonic texts, often 
written as Hlivno; in older Ottoman texts variously 
written as Hievne, Ihlivne, etc.), a town in Bosnia 
situated at the spur of a mountain at the eastern 
edge of the homonymous polje or plain in a very 
dry and stony karst landscape on the approaches 
to Dalmatia, Today, it is a small local centre far 
off the main thoroughfares and little-visited, but in 
the 16th and 17th centuries it was a centre of Ottoman 
power, seat of the sandjak begs of Klis, and bulwark 
of Islam on the western frontiers of the empire. 
Until World War II, Livno boasted five domed and 
lead-covered mosques from the classical period 
of Ottoman architecture, thus ranking second in 
Bosnia, immediately after Sarajevo, in this aspect, 
demonstrating the importance which the place once 
had as a centre of Islam. 


‘The town of Livno is an Ottoman foundation from 
the early 16th century, whose expansion was greatly 
promoted by various members of the sandjak ad- 
ministration residing there, The castle of Livno, now a 
ruin overlooking the town, is much older. It is 
mentioned by Constantine Porphyrogenitus (roth 
century A.D.) as Hlediana, one of the eleven fupas 
of the kingdom of Croatia, situated on the border 
between. the Serbian and the Croatian lands, In the 
later Middle Ages, Livno belonged to the kings of 
Bosnia, It is mentioned as "Grad Hlivanjski" in 
1400 (MikloSié, Monumenta, 248-9), In the first 
half of the 15th century, it was ruled by the family 
of Vukčić, King Tomas resided in Livno in 1444 
(H. Sabanovié, tr., Evlija Celebija putopis, i, Sarajevo 
1957, 154). The castle is again mentioned in 1466 
as being guarded against the Turks by Vladislav 
Hercegović, a son of Duke (Herceg — Hercegovina) 
Stjepan (one of Vladislav's brothers became the later 
famous Grand Vizier of Bayezid L1 and Selim 1, Her- 
sekoghlu Abmed Pasha). The Ottomans captured the 
castle of Livno between 1466 and 1485. The exact 
date is not known, and is an object of controvers 
The Tahrir defer no. 18 of 890/1485 mentions Livno 
as centre of a ndlsiye; it possessed then a civil popula- 
tion of 27 families and 26 temporary residents. 

In the first decades of the Ottoman period, there 
was only one mosque ia Livno, the Khünkár Djami*, 
or Starogradsko Džamija, in the castle, serving the 
needs of the garrison. In the first decades of the 16th 
century, a Muslim suburb grew up around the Bala- 
gina Mosque (Balagusa), built according to its Arabic 
inscription in 920/1514. This building, still preserved, 
is the first of the domed mosques of Livno- Soon after- 
wards, the DZumanuga Mosque of Sinan Cawash from 
935/1528-9 was erected, also a domed structure (de- 
stroyed in World War I1). The open town of Livno 
sprang up below the castle on sloping ground, with 
the older quarters at the foot of the castle and the 
newer ones further down the hill. 

Livno remained a ndhiye of the kddtltt of Neretva 
until some time in the first quarter of the 16th cen- 
tury. After the conquest of Skradin in 928/1522 
(Petewi ta'rikhi, i, 72), Livno was included in a newly- 
founded Radi, which had the Dalmatian town as 
its centre. In 1537, Murád Beg Tardić (a Dalmatian 
convert from Sibenik) captured the fortress of Klis 
facing the Venetian base of Split (Spalato) and be- 
came sandjak begi of the newly-formed sandjak 
of Klis (Petewi, i). As Split was too vulnerably- 
situated to suit the requirements of an administrative 
centre, the residence of the beg was set up in Livno. 
"They resided there especially in the latter part of the 
16th century, which induced Italiam and German 
sources to speak of "the sandjak of Livno". In 1648, 
during the Cretan War, Klis was lost for the Otto- 
mans, but the sandjah kept the name of its former 
titulary capital. 

‘The second half of the 16th century and first half 
of the 17th century was the time of the greatest ex- 
pansion of the town. According to the Tapu defter 
no, 285, 1-7 and no, 284, 67-73, both from 960/1533, 
the “'Aasaba of Hlivne", part of the khiss of the Miri 
Liwd of Klis, Abmed Beg, numbered five makalles 
with 262 households (Akdnes) and 170 bachelors 
(madjerred), thus totalling ca. 1,340 inhabitants. 
Only nine households were Christian, and all others 
were Muslims. Four of the town quarters were called 
after the mosque around which they had sprung up: 
Maballe-yi Djami®.i Sinan Cawüsb, with so kanes, 
A3 müdjerreds; Maballe-yi Di Hamza, with 
35 Bháwes and 28 wüdjerreds; Maballe-yi Mesdjid-1 
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Pebliwin Hüseyn, with 73 khdnes and 46 midjerreds; 
Maballe-yi Mesdjid-i Hüseyn Etmekci-zäde, with 48 
Haines and 53 midjerreds; and Varosh of Hlivne, 
with r9 Muslim Akdnes and nine Christian khénes. 
Other Ottoman registers, from 22 years later, testify 
to the rapid development of the town in those years, 
The Tapu defter no. $33, 320-30, and the T.d. 546, 
298-307, both from 982/1573-4, mention seven 
makailes in Livno. Added to those mentioned in 1553 
are the following new wards: Maballe-yi Didui%i 
sherif-i Mebmed Agha, Maballe-yi Djámi*i sherlf-i 
Mehmed and Mahalle-yi Ferhäd Beg. The number of 
inhabitants is given as nofers (single individuals, 
persons), 653 men and a separate group of 40 tanners, 
an indication of the function of the town as a centre 
of handicrafts besides being an administrative centre. 
If three-quarters of the number given were family 
heads, this would make a total population of little 
less than 3,000 souls, which is indeed a spectacular 
growth. ‘The second mosque mentioned in the Td. 
of 982 is the so-called Perkuta Džamija, built 
according to its Arabic inscription in 971/1563-4 
by Sipihi Mehmed, It was the third domed mosque 
of Livno, and existed till World War Ll, The above- 
mentioned Ferhád Beg was a Sokollu-zàde (Sokollo- 
vić), a nephew of the Grand Vizier Mehmed Sokollu, 
Ferhàd was sandjak begi of Klis between 1566 and 
1574, and is known to have erected a large caravan- 
serai in the lower town of Livno. The last quarter of 
the 16th century saw the erection of two more domed 
mosques: the Begluk Džamija of Sokollu-zade Lala 
‘Mustafa Pasha in 85/1577-8, built during his term 
as sandjak begi of Klis (1574-7), and the Glavica 
Džamija, built by a Dükatar-oghu HAdjdil Abmed 
in 995/r587-8). Both buildings are preserved at the 
present time and still have their Bawinschrift in 
Turkish. Four more mosques and a Clock Tower 
(1659) were built in the course of the 17th century: 
the Tepet Džamija, Borusa Džamija, Piragic Džamija 
(demolished in 918), and the Pasina or Atlagié 
Džamija. The latter was most probably built by 
Mehmed Pasha Atlagic, the most important member 
of the Livanjsker family of Ailibegovié, or Atli-axi. 
Mehmed Pasha Atlagić was sandiak begi of Klis in 
1685-7 and vizier of Bosnia in 1687-8 (H. Kreševlja- 
kovic, in Hrosiskoj Enciklopediji, art. Altasici). 
With the erection of these buildings, the architectural 
outlook of Livno acquired its definitive form. The 
only known important group of buildings of the roth 
century is the mosque, mekteb, tekke and water-supply 
system of the brothers Mahmüd Beg and Derwish Beg 
Bushatll. The mosque, the Milosnik Džamija, built 
in 1293/1874-5, was restored in 1978. 

When Ewliya Celebi visited Livno in 1070/1639-60, 
he found a fully-developed Muslim town, the seat of 
a Addi (the Ottoman list of kddilihs of Rumeli of 
1078/1667-8 also mentions "hlivne" as seat of a 
Adi), a number of officials of the provincial admi- 
nistration as well as a dizdér who commanded a 
xarrison of 600 men. ‘The open town below the castle 
was composed of nine makalles and had 1,100 stone- 
built houses, covered with shingles, 13 mosques, of 
which seven were Friday mosques (for three of them, 
he gives extracts from the inscriptions), three me- 
reses (attached to the mosques of Dakat{arjoghtit 
Hadidil Ahmed, Sipahi Mehmed and Lala [Mustafa] 
Pasha), five mehlebs, six lekhes, one havmmám. aud 
300 shops. With 5,000-6,000 inhabitants, the town 
clearly reached the limits of self-sufficiency for a 
poor karst land like the Livno district. The “golden 
age" of Islamic Livuo ended in 1686 when, during 
the great war against the Christian coalition, Stojan 


Janković captured the town and burnt it down. The 
Starogradsko Džamija in the castle and the Borusa. 
Džamija were destroyed and not rebuilt. Since that 
ime and throughout the 18th century, Livno was 
the seat of the Livanjsher Rapcianat, a function which 
was in the hands of the Atlagić family till 1711. The 
most famous captain of Livno was Firdüs in the 
first half of the roth century, Parts of his fortified 
house (ula) still exist. 

At the beginning of the 18th century, with the 
border areas lost to Venice, the sandjāk of Klis 
comprised four kddiliks: Akhisar (Prusac), Golbisar 
(Jezero), Novosel and Livno, the latter with the 
ndhiyes of Livno, Glamot, Grahovo and Satomievo. 
Livno recovered slowly from the destruction of 686. 
The castle was maintained throughout the 18th and 
the greater part of the roth centuries. In 1833 it 
still had 34 guns, The Ottoman period ended in 1878, 
whon the Austrian-Hungarian army captured 
Livno after an obstinate defence. The town continued 
to flourish until the beginning of the present century 
as a small centre of grain and livestock trade and 
silver filigree-work, until a great conflagration in 
1904 swept away more than 500 houses. Before that 
date it had, according to the Encyclopaedia Britanni- 
«a, 1911 edn. (xvi, 816), about 3,000 inhabitants, 
thus maintaining the level of the 17th century. 
According to the Baedeker, Osterreich-Ungarn of 1913, 
422, Livno had still 4,700 inhabitants, but this re- 
covery was temporary. After 1918, when it was in- 
corporated in the kingdom of Jugoslavia, a large 
part of its Muslim population departed. When René 
Pelletier visited it in the early thirties, Livno had 
but 2,200 inhabitants (Pelletier, Sarajevo et sa région, 
Paris 1934). During World War II, Livno was three 
times occupied by German and Croatian Fascist 
forces and as many times liberated, lastly in October 
1944. During these events, all the hitherto-preserved 
mosques but one (Balaguša DZ.) were deliberately 
destroyed or heavily damaged, together with the 
entire town. The ruins of the Glavica Džamija and 
the adjacent Clock Tower, together constituting 
the landmark of Livno, were restoced in 1963-4. 
The Begluk Džamija of Sokollu-zide Mustati was 
restored in 1971-2, and the Zavra DZamija and Cur- 
Ginea Džamija, both wood-covered halls, in the 
seventies. 

In 1955 Livno numbered 3,672 inhabitants, among 
whom is a small Muslim minority. The centre of 
gravity of the post-war town has shifted to the flat 
grounds of the plain below the totally-ruined Otto- 
man town. In the old parts, now under the protec- 
of the Service of Ancient Monuments of Bosnia, 
only construction in local style is allowed, thus 
creating a harmony with the preserved Islamic 
monuments. 
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1976; H, Kreševljaković, Kapetanije i kapetani u 
Bosni i Hercegovini, in Godišnjak Ist. Društva BiH., 
di, Sarajevo 1950, 89-141. 2. Architectural 
monuments, Ahmed Aličić, Livanjshe Džamije, 
in Glasnik Vrhovnog Slarješinstva Islamske Vjerske 
Zajednice, Sarajevo 1941, ix, 373-95; A. Aličić, 
Prosveta u Livnu prije stoljeca, in El-Hidaje, 
iv, Sarajevo 1940-1, 7-11 (gives an extract of the 
watf-náme of Mustajbeg Ibrahimagić, citizen of 
Livno, who in 1052/1642-3 founded a medrese and 
a mekteb in Livno, apart from Ewliyà Čelebi's, 
the only account of a medrese in Livno yet dis- 
covered); Ekrem Hakkı Ayverdi, Yugoslavya'da 
Türkabideleri ve vakıfları, in Vakıflar Dergisi, 
i, Ankara 1957, 3-73 (Livno on 41-3); reports 

on conservation works on the Balaguša, Begluk, 

and Glavica Mosques, with photographs, were 

published in Naše Siarine, il, Sarajevo 1955, 266, 

and xiii, 1972, 14-16; H, Kreševljaković, Sahat-kule 

1t Bosni i Hercegovini, in Naše Starine, iv (Sarajevo 

1957), 17-32; Husref Redríó  Restouratorsko- 

konzervatorski radovi na "'Glavici" Déamiji u Livnu, 

in Naše Starine, x (1963), 99-104 (with confused 
dates of construction); Dževdet Vrebac, Kultur- 
noistorijski spomenici u Lionu is doba turske 
okupacije $ njihovo stanje danas, in Glasnik Vrhov- 

nog Islamske StarjeSinstva, xiii (1962), 10-12, 355-9 

(deals largely with the works of the Bushatit 

brothers). The extant inscriptions (Arabic aud 

Ottoman Turkish) were published by Mehmed 

Mujezinovié in Prilosi, fitv, Sarajevo 1953, 455-84. 

The tapu defters from 960 and 982 are preserved in 

the Başbakanlık Arşivi, Istanbul, and are not yet 

published. (M. Kier) 

LIWA’ (A), in Ottoman lud. 

1. For the meaning banner, flag, standard 
see ‘ALAM. 

2. In the Ottoman empire the word indicated a 
province, several of which were at a certain moment 
joined into an eyálet, later wildyet [see WILAYA]. 
The term liwd?, synonymous with Turkish saadjak 
[see sax pIAK], was mainly used in official documents. 
Accordingly, wir liwd (from Arabic amir al-liwa”) 
stood for sandjak begi [see BEG], the governor and 
military commander of a id? or sandja. From the 
middle of the roth century onwards there was also 
used the term mitesarriflit, derived from the title 
mütegar!f. Of all the states issued from the Ottoman 
Empire, only ‘Irak kept the term lied? (up till 1974) 
to indicate a province. In the army of ‘Iris, liwa? 
indicates a brigade, amir allimi? brigadier (as in 
Egypt until 1939). 

Bibliography: Gibb and Bowen, Islamic 
society and the west, London 1950, ift, 137-73; 
A. Birken, Die Provinzen des Osmanischen Reiches, 
Wiesbaden 1976, For further literature, sco 
SANDIAN- (A. Birzes) 


LIWAN [see Iwan]. 

LIWAT (A), sodomy. There does exist in Arabic 
a verb ldfa meaning "to attach oneself, to join oneself 
to", but fied! appears to be rather a masdar of idja 
or lásafa, denominative of Lit [e], ie. Lot; in 
modern Arabic there are also the terms fiwdja, muld- 
wafa, talawienf, ctc, as well as a large number of 
euphemisms and of dialectical and slang terins, The 
homosexual is called 1a/# or 1@if (pl. làja), or muldwit, 
when he is the active partner, although the distinction 
is often diflicult to establish; the passive is maban, 
and his perversion, wine; among the synonyms, the 
most common is mickkannath, generally translated as 
“effeminate”, although in normal usage it refers 
to the genuine hermaphrodite (see A. Bouhdiba, 
La sexualité en Iam, Paris 1975, 557). 1n the Muslin 
West in the Middle Ages, a special term, dwt (pl. 
hivod) was used in reference to professional male pros- 
titutes (see below). 

In a number of verses of the Išur’àn relating to Lot 
and his people, the word fāhisha, which may be 
rendered as “depravity”, is clearly an allusion to the 
vice in question, but this is even more strongly in- 
dicated by the pejorative nature of the remarks and 
questions attributed to this prophet: inna-kum la- 
tetiina l-ridjdla salate" min düni"l-nisd*, bal antum 
kowmer musrifan “You commit the carnal act, in 
Just, with men and not with women, you are indeed 
an impious people" (VII, 79/81), a-inna-kum la- 
fa ümatLridila? (XXVII, sss) and a-ta%ana 
‘l-dhukrāna? (XXVI, 165). The punishment in- 
flicted upon the people of Lot, in the Kur'àn as in 
the Bible (Gen., six, 1-23) leaves no doubt as to the 
way in which sodomy should be regarded by Islam, 
even though it is not explicitly condemned by the 
Holy Book, which indeed allows a certain ambiguity 
in passages where the believers are promised that 
in paradise they will be attended by menservants 
(ghiman, LII, 24; wildda, LVI, 17, LXXVI, 19). 

The statements of hadith are, on the other hand, 
perfectly clear and particularly harsh, as is noted by 
al-Nuvayri who, in his Nikdya (ii, 204-10), has con- 
veniently collected them together, with the addition 
of the opinions of the Companions and the fukad" on 
the subject. The Prophet is alleged to have said that 
what he feared most for his community were the 
practices of the people of Lot (although he seems to 
have expressed the same idea in regard to wine and 
to female seduction: Nihdya, li, 198). According to 
him, both the active and the passive agent must 
be killed (yudlalfubtula "HfI*il wa "Lmaf-*ül bihi, 
terms which were subsequently to be applied, in 
grammar, to the subject and the direct object) or, 
inore precisely, subjected to the punishment pre- 
scribed for the man guilty of sind [q.v.), the fornicator, 
that is, death by stoning (fa-rdjums "alā wa 'l-asfal). 
‘The man who sodomises another or inflicts the same 
treatment on a woman, will on the Day of Resurrec- 
tion be regarded as more reprehensible than carrion; 
needless to say, he will suffer eternal damnation, 
unless he obtains pardon through ropentance. The 
lustful kissing of an adolescent is enough to earn a 
thousand ycars in Hell, 

By the very fact of their existence, these hadiths 
show that, while probably not very common in 
Bedouin society, homosexuality was not totally 
unknown in Arabia of the pre-Islamic period. 
‘one need look no farther than the 
uwäs [g.v], who was compelled to 
Kill Phü Shanitir in order to escape his advances. 
Proverbs of the form ahtaf min... (al-Maydant, ii, 
205) testify to the antiquity of the term and of the 
idea which it expresses; ul-Maydini cites the ex- 
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pression alma min Dubb, making the last word 
("bear") into a proper name; similarly al-Djahiz 
(Mujakharat al-djawāri wa ‘I-ghilman, in Rasd'il al- 
 Di&his, cd. Hárün, ii, 136-7) quotes a Higjazl proverb, 
aha min Dik, in which Dik ("cock") would also 
be the name of a person; these coincidences are 
curious, to say the least. Whatever the case may be, 
animals are not exempt from this vice: al-Djabty 
himself (Haya:rdn, ili, 204) cites the exampie of a 
ma?bin horse, perhaps castrated at an early age, 
which pursued male horses, mules and donkeys. The 
same author seems to have been the first to speak 
(iid, vii, 178) of a fabulous animal, the *nddr, which 
was in the habit of assaulting tbe men whom it 
encountered; its victims suifered a worm-infected 
anus and died as a result (cf. al-Masüdi, AMuridj, ti, 
319-20 — § 1203). In his MufüMara, he also mon- 
tions a mawlā cf Khuzi'm, Maymün b. Zayd b. 
Tharwan, who was a lit in Küfa and who became 
proverbial under the nickname of Siyib, but was 
apparently viewed with an indulgence that spaced 
him any punishment. 

However, in the course of the rst/7th century, a 
number of precise cases of ldja subjected to exem- 
plary penalties are reported, especially: by al-Diabiz 
and al-Nuwayrl. Abü Bakr condemned a homosexual 
to be buried beneath the débris of a wall, and pre- 
scribed burning alive as the penalty for all those guilty 
of such practices; in this respect he was followed by 
‘Abd allah b. al-Zubayr and Hisham b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik. Vor his part, «ATI b. Abt Talib ordered the 
stoning of a taj¢ and tad another thrown head-first 
from the top of a minaret; according to Ibn «Abbas, 
this last punisbment must be followed by stoning. 
“Abd Allah b. ‘Umar went a step beyond the con- 
domnation predicted by the Prophet, reckoning that 
these people would be resurrected in the form of 
monkeys and pigs. The famous letter from an Umay- 
yad caliph [see xmas], IV, ro$7b]orderinz the governor 
ef Mecca or of Medina to “hold a census" of the 
mubhannathin of the town corresponds to a real 
situation, even If the tradition itself is contrived. 

In fact, the increase in prosperity brought about by 
the rich flow of spoils from the conquered lands was 
accompanied, paradoxically, by the corruption of 
morals in the two holy cities, As regards the subject 
which concerns us here, information relating to the 
development of music and song reveals the presence 
of mukhannathan, who were apparently for the most 
part of foreign origin. It may thus be assumed that 
from this time homosexuality became less of a rarity 
as the result of a rapid process of acculturatior 
A defender of pacdophiles, of lovers of ghilmai 
depicted in the Mujd&hara (ii, 116) of al-Djihig, 
observes in effect that natural love is a feature 
of Bedouin culture and of simple morality and that 
if the ancient Arabs plorified woman, this was 
because they knew nothing of the refined pleasures 
of this world, which are only to be encountered in a 
highly civilised society. 

All the same, it is not impossible that the decisive 
impulse eame with the arrival of the ‘Abbasid army 
from Khurisin (ef. A, Mex, Renaissance, Eng. tr. 
358) and that homosexuality subsequently sprew 
more widely under the new dynasty, In fact, tradition 
attributes to al-Amin tastes so depraved that his 
mother, Umm Djatfar, was obliged to procure for 
him slave women with the physical characteristirs 
sought after by láfa amoag boys and to dress them 
in masculine clothing, iu the hope of inducing 
him to adopt more conventional morals (al-Mas*üdl, 
Murad, viii, 299-300 = $$ 3431-2). Tt was no doubt 


such episodes that gave rise to the fashion for “imas- 
culine girls", zhuldmiyyat, a trend widely reflected 
in literature (see H. Zayyat, al-Mar'a ol-ghuldmiyya 
fi "LIslám, in Maciriq [956]. In Mrlkiya, the 
‘Aghlabid Ibrahim II was surrounded by some sixty 
catamítes, whom he treated iu a most horrific manner 
(ee M. Talbi, Emirat aghlabide, 306, 317). At 
Cordova, ‘Abd al-Rabman IIT had executed a young 
Tad from Léon who was held as a hostage, the future 
St. Pelagius (Pelayo), because he had refused his 
advances (Simonet, Historia de los Mozdrabes, 542; 
see also Ch.-R. Dafoureq, La vie quotidienne dans 
TEurope médiévale sous In domination arabe, Paris 
1978, 117-15). Homosexual tendencies are attributed 
to al-Mu*tasim and to some of his successors, and 
itis probable that this is not a cose of slander designed 
to justify a vice vigorously opposed by the fukahd. 

In general, the hadith relating to the punishment 
of the lafi (see above) provides the base for the 
‘opinions of jurists, but a distinction tends to be made, 
in the application of the legal sanction (kadd), ac- 
cording to whether the culprit is mutsan or not, that 
is, in practice, whether he is married or celibate. 
Ibn Hanbal and his followers appear to be the most. 
severe, since they insist that in all cases the culprit 
must be put to death by stoning, while the other 
schools are in general content with flagellation, with 
or without banishment, if the man is not mulsan; 
it should be noted in addition that it is sometimes 
recommended that the prescribed penalty (one 
hundred strokes) should not be applied in fall, and 
Ibn Hazm goes so far as to reduce the number of 
strokes to ten. These variations correspond to the 
uncertainties surrounding the definition of the penalty 
to be imposed for fornication [see zix for details), 
but also betray a tendency towards indulgence; more- 
over, since proof is always difficult to establish, there 
is little likelihood of the punishment actually being 
applied. These circumstances do not prevent moral 
pundits from considering illegal a lustful glance in 
the direction of a beardless youth (amrad), and the 
‘Hanballs forbid men to walk in the street with women 
or with adolescents (Mer, Renaissance, Eng. tt 362]. 

‘The legal provisions set out above are thus to a 
large extent theoretical, since homosexual relations 
have always been tolerated. They were common in 
religious brotherhoods and in educational institutions 
(see A. Bouhdiba, of. laud., 146), and schoolmasters 
had an unewviable repatation in this respect, as is 
shown by many anecdotes. The nudity of the public 
baths did nothing to discourage such practices, and 
the paragraph devoted by H. Péres (Poësie audalouse, 
341-3) to homosexuality in al-Andalus refers speci- 
fically to the fammam. 

As regards women, the Agidni (ed. Beirut, il, 110) 
mentions a love affair between a certain Hind (named, 
| incorrectly, as the daughter of al-Nufman b. al- 
Mundhir by S. al-Munadjdjid, al-Hayat al-diinsiyya 
“ind al-Arad, Beirut 1958, 14; see Mas‘idt-Pollat, 
index, under Uuraqa) and Zarki? cl-Yamáma, 
which would be the oldest example oí Sapphism 
amoug the Arabs, but in this particular case we 
have a work of imagination, called moreover Kildb 
Hind wa-bint al-Nw'wán by Ibn al-Nadin (ed. 
Cairo, 427), who cites a dozen love romances with 
female names in their titles (e.g. K. Ruteyya wa- 
Khadidja, K. Salma za-Sw'ad, etc.). Although in- 
formation is scarce, it is likely that sak[sihdA[ 
muséhaba, while not widespread, existed mo less 
| than male bomiosexualitv, since according to the 
| relevant hadith it is also identified with sind (sidk al- 
| nis sind Leyna-hrinna). These practices, which al- 
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Diahiz (Hayawin, vii, 29) knew well, spread in 
parallel with sodomy, at least in the leisured classes 
of Arab-Islamic society, if we are to believe the rather 
late works of eroticism which will be mentioned in 
due course; in any case, at the end of the 3rd/gth 
century, Abu ‘l‘Anbas al-Saymari [gr. in Suppl] 
wrote a Kité al-Sakkihdt, of which apparently 
no traces remain. In addition, the sodomisation 
‘of women, although formally forbidden by the Proph- 
et (sec above and the kadith: lā oti lnis? min 
mabdghshi-hinne | adbārihinna) would seem to have 
been a fairly common practice {see A. Douhdiba, 
op. laud., 2467). 

Besides female prostitution (bigha? [g.v in Suppl), 
there is abundant evidence of male prostitution, It is 
not known how much credence should be attached to 
an allegation by Ibn Hawkal (93, o5, tr. Kramers- 
Wiet, or, 93), reiterated in part by al-Idrlst (Nusha, 
ed. Pérès, Algiers 1957, 70; ed. Naples-Rome, iii, 
269-70), according to which the Kutama Berbers 
“offer themselves to their guests as a token of hos- 
pitality, without any sense of shame", while at Sétif, 
they are content to offer their male children. In- 
consistencies in these passages are such as to cast 
doubt on the author's claims. 

In any case, the presence of professional deviants 
(ms2adjiran) in the larger towns has been frequently 
attested by travellers (see G. H. Bousquet, L'éthique 
sexuelle de l'Islam, Paris 1953, 59). Mention has been. 
made of transvestites, for example in Bougie (Idris, 
Zirides, 329, 592), in Tunis (R. Brunschvig, Hafsides, 
173) where Leo Africanus (tr. Épaulard, 385) saw 
young boys prostituting themselves, in Fez, where 
the same author encounters what he calls chewa 
his, a term of particularly common usage in Spait 
see Dozy, SuppL, s.v.) living with men in hostelries. 
Such statements cover such a broad expanse of time 
‘that they cannot but be a reflection of a permanent 
situation which has, moreover, persisted into the 
present day (see, eg. Bouhdiba, op. laud., 233). 
It need hardly be said that the authors of works of 
‘Aisba utterly deplore these deviants and the moral 
corruption for which they are responsible, but not 
‘one of them is so severe as to demand for them the 
capital penalty ordained by the afore-mentioned 
‘hadith, According to Ibn tAbdün (Lévi-Provengal, 
Séville musulmane, Paris 1947, È 170), the hiwd are 
to be expelled from the town and severely punished 
if they return, since they are accursed of Allah and 
of the whole people; al-Sakat! (Manuel kispanique 
de hisba, ed. Colin and Lévi-Provengal, Paris 1931, 
68, and gloss., 26; Spanish translation by Chalmeta, 
in al-Andalus, 1968 ff., § 161) speaks only of muthan- 
 nathün (singers disguised as women), whom he forbids 
to wear their hair long over the temples or to attend 
banquets and funerals (see also Lévi-Provengal, 
Trois traités hispanique de kisba, Cairo 1955, 123). 
Although the repression of Jiwaj, in the strict sense 
‘of the word, forms a part of the general censorship 
of morals, these works contain few specific references 
toit. 

Tt should be said that this phenomenon, while pro- 
voking the disapproval of a number of moralists loyal 
to the tradition of the Prophet, has for the most part 
been viewed with indulgence—if not actively con- 
doned—even in circles which would appear to be 
furthest from it. 

Firstly, homosexuality was a theme favoured by 
libertine poets who, especially from the rst/7th 
century onwards, glorified homosexual love quite 
shamelessly, often in terms of intolerable obscenity; 
in the interminable list of these poets, the first 


Place belongs without doubt to Abi Nuwis who, 
even without the dedication of the roor Nighis 
(sco N. Elisséetf, Thames a motifs, 150) plays a role 
of unassailable eminence in this regard: His master 
Waliba b. al-Hubib, who is thought to have de- 
bauched him, Husayn b. al-Dahhik, Muti“ b. Tyas 
and a great number of others, were imitated and 
sometimes overtaken by exponents of mudián (9.0) 
and of swtk/, which Iba al-Hadidisdj made his 
speciality, as well as by Iba Kuzmán in his cele- 
brated za4jals. 

On the other hand, there are a great many poets 
who have not hesitated, at some point or other in 
their career, to sing the praises of a youth, in many 
cases no doubt, less from personal taste than from 
the desire to conform artificially with a general 
trend. In fact care should be taken not to accuse ail 
such writers of libertinism, for it was conventional 
practice to glorify wine, women and favourites, 
without becoming personally involved in debauchery 
or violating the rules of Islamic ethics. We may 
cite, as a simple example, the theme of dabib, of 
"crawling", appropriate perhaps for an Imew? 
Kays who lived in a society where it was possible 
to craw! under the tent in order to approach a woman, 
but purely conventional in the case of a city-dweller 
like Tbn Shuhayd who, unlike the pre-Islamic poet, 
uses (apud Ibn Bassam, Dhahhira, iji, 244), in 
poetry of a high standard of sophistication, the mas- 
culine form to designate the person in question, 
whose sex thus remains undefined. Leaving aside the 
mystics, who frequeatly adopt an equivocal posture, 
the use, by poets whose morality is not suspect, 
of the masculine form in their love poems, derives 
less from a desire to shock than from a sense of 
modesty and from respect for a tradition that was 
reckoned to be harmless, a tradition maintaining 
an ambiguity universally accepted and appreciated. 

In the sphere of prose, the most significant, if not 
the oldest writing, is certainly the Muf&bharat al~ 
diasoári wa 'I-ghilman of al- Djibiz who, always prone 
to cultivate the genre of wundgara, debate, of which 
he is one of the pioneers in Arabic literature, presents 
in the form of a stylised dialogue arguments ex- 
changed between homosexuals and men of normal 
sexuality. So as to leave no doubt as to his own tastes, 
this author saw fit to publish a Risdla fi tofdil al-batn 
Sala 'Lzahr (ed. Pellat, in the Hawliyyd! of tho 
University of Tunis, xii [1976], 183-93) in which 
he plays on the different meanings of jafu— "stom. 
ach" and jahr—"back" in order to demonstrate, 
with a great deal of humour, the superiority of the 
former; he goes so far as to attribute to sodomy the 
destruction of the people of Thamüd [q.v], which 
is thus accorded the same status as the people of Lot. 

In the Mufakhara, there are a number of anecdotes 
which testify to the popularity of stories of fafa from 
the 3rd/oth century; these were to find a place in col- 
lections compiled in later times for the entertainment 
of what were, in appearance at least, the most puri- 
tanical sections of society. A characteristic manifesta- 
tion of this somewhat perverse taste is encountered 
in the work of al-TawhIdi, who devotes a chapter of 
his Imti*, the r8th night (ii, 50-60) to mudjiin and 
naturally tells the story of a afi (tr. Bouhdiba, 
op. laud., 158). 

‘The example set by al- Djábiz in his Mufathara has 
been followed by quite serious authors who have left 
analogous writings, among which we may mention 
al-Wasája bayn al-rundt wa 'Hifa by Ion Hindà (see 
Brockelmann, S 1, 426) and the Kitab al-Hikdyat by 
Badr al-Din al-‘Aynl (sec $. al-Munadidiid, in RIMA, 
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iif (1957), 335). In addition, the vice in question in- 
spired a specialised literature all its own, notably 
consisting of advice on techniques of seducing young 
men (see §. al-Munadidiid, al-Haydt aL-diinsiyya, 
52-4). The writers of works of eroticism (see pyins 
and add to Bibliography, A. Boudhiba, op. taud., 
171 ff.) mostly devote some space to sodomy; on 
this point, the most characteristic works arc without 
doubt the Nuzhat al-albdd fi-ma là yñdjad fi kitäb 
(Brockelmann, 1, 495, S 1, 904) of al-Tifáshi and the 
Nashwat al-sakrin of Muhammad Sadik Hasan Khan 
(Istanbul 1296/1878; see Bouhdiba, 178). 

In the Mufákhara of al-Djahiz, which has nothing 
in common with the preceding works, the advocate 
for the djaxári claims (ii, 104) that there has never 
been a case recorded in which love for a youth has 
proved fatal, while tradition is full of examples 
of heterosexuals who have pined away, lost their 
reason or died for love. However, there are apparently 
authentic accounts which contradict this assertion. 
AlDabbi (Hugkyo, no. 462; ir. Lévi-Provencal, 
En relisant "le Collier de la colombe”, in al-Andalus, 
xv/a [1950], 363-8) relates, after Ibn Hazm (although 
the text of the Tawk al-hamdma, ed. and tr. L. Ber- 
cher, 301, is quite perceptibly different: “the 
incredible adventure ... of a certain Abmad b. 
Kulayb, poet and grammarian of Cordova who, in 
420/1035, died of grief because oue of his fellow- 
citizens, a member of the Andalusian patrician 
class, persisted in rejecting his advances" (Lévi- 
Provengal, Hist. Es. mws., iij, 445); the same story is 
told by Yálüt (Irshad, ii, ro ff. = Udaba’, iv, roo fL; 
cf. Mez, Renaissance, Eng. tr, 359-60) who also re- 
lates (ii, 23 f, = iv, 115 [f.i ci, Mez, 360-1), after al- 
Sanawbarl, the story of a bookseller of Edessa (al- 
Ruha) named Sa'd, whose shop was a literary salon 
frequented by poets and in particular by a young 
Christian called *Isà; Sa‘d developed a violent passion 
for the latter, and did not cease pursuing him and 
dedicating poems to him; ‘Isa became a monk, and, 
finally denied access to the monastery, Sa'd set fire 
to all his possessions and became a vagrant. He died 
eventually of consumption, but the governor of the 
town accused the monks of having killed him and 
condemned the young man to death; the punishment 
was averted following the payment of a large sum 
of money, but when ‘Isi went to visit his parents, 
the local children pelted him with stones and called 
him am assassin. A third story (Yakot, [rsidd, ii, 
z5íL = Udabd", iv, 122 ff) tells of a poet in love 
with a young monk who pines away with grief and 
dies the very moment that he meets the object of 
his infatuation. 

From anecdotes such as these one gains the im- 
pression, on the one hend, that the authorities and 
the people did not regard the inclinations of these 
homoseauals as immoral, and on the other, that 
monasteries and monks played an inauspicious role, 
It is quite clear that poetry and works such as the 
Diyarat of al-Shabushtl regard monasteries [see Davr) 
as places of debauchery frequented by lovers of 
forbidden delights. One must, however, proceed 
with caution, because once again we are faced with a 
poetic theme whose treatment is analogous to that 
of the glorification of unnatural love by poets 
who are influenced more by respect for a tradition 
than by any desire to become personally involved in 
the acts to which they refer. In this context, the ad- 
venture of the Andalusian poet al-Ramádi, the ac- 
count of which is borrowed by H. Pérés (Poésie 
andalowse, 278-9) from a work of dubious authen- 
ticity, the Mapmak al-anfus of Ibn Khikin, seem to 


us no more authentic than the braggings of Ibm 
Shubayd, in a poem composed in imitation of Aba 
Nuwis (H. Pérés, op. laud., 277-8). 

The fact remains that in the Middle Ages, many 
attacks on Islam by Christians were based on the 
frequency of homosexual relations which, in their 
view, were permitted by the Kurān and which 
characterised the behaviour of Muslims; they based 
this opinion on verse 20/16 of Süra IV which they 
misinterpreted as referring to sodomy, without 
taking account of the condemnation of “depravity” 
which it contains (see N. Daniel, Islam and the West, 
the making of an image, Edinburgh 1960, 141-5). 

It is indeed difficult to measure precisely the extent 
of the phenomenon, but it should be recognised that 
the separation of the sexes, which is a particular 
featuce of Islam, hus played a significant role in pro- 
moting it (cf. Brunschvis, Za/sides, ii, 173), amoug 
women as much as among men, and the precautions. 
taken against such behaviour (al-Nuwayri, for exam- 
ple, entitles the chapter cited above ePahdhir min 
al-liwat) did not succeed in preventing it. It is now 
known that homosexuality, once regarded as a 
punishable offence, is caused as much by genetic 
as by social and psychological factors, but it seems 
that in the event the latter have played the leading 
role in the proliferation of what remains, to a large 
extent, a vice, 

Bibliography: Given in the article. (En.) 

LIYAKAT ‘ALI KHAN, honorary secretary of 
the All-India Muslim League from 1936 to 1947 and 
prime minister of Pakistan from 1947 to 1951, 
was born in the Karnal district of east Pandjab 
On 1 October 1895. He was the second son of a 
well-to-do landlord, Nawwab Rustam ‘Ali Khan of 
the Mandal family, which claimed to have migrated 
00 years previously from Iran and to descend from 
the Sasanid king Anüshirwán (Khusraw I, 531-79 
A.D.); British officials on the other hand considered 
the Mandals to be of Pathan origin, or perhaps. Djats 
hailing from Samana in Pafíal1. Liyakat ‘Ail Khan's 
grandfather, Nawwab Abmad ‘AN Khan, gave 
Powerful support to the British in the Mutiny up- 
rising of 1857-8, for which he was handsomely re- 
warded in the bestowal of honours and the remission 
of rent. 

From 1909 to 1919 Liyakat “Ali Khan attended the 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at SAllgath, 
where he was notably successful both on the games 
field and in the classroom. After graduating, he read 
law at Exeter College, Oxtord, getting his degree in. 
1921, and was called to the Bar in r922, At Oxford 
he began to display political promise as a prominent 
member of the Indian Madilis. On returning to India 
he settled down on the family estate in the Muzat- 
farnagar district of the western United Provinces 
and, despite family pressure to enter government 
service and his own training as a lawyer, aimed at 
politics, In 19:5 he joined the All-fndia Muslim 
League, the organisation of Muslim separatist poli- 
tics, and when in 1927 the League split over its 
response to the Simon Commission to inquire into 
India’s constitutional progress, he supported the 
Djinnah group which boycotted the Commission. In 
1928 he joined those representing the League at the 
Indian National Convention which discussed the 
Nehru Report. From 1926 to 1940 he was a member 
‘of the United Provinces Legislative Council, in 
which he quickly came to play a prominent part, 
organising and leading the small but influenti 
Democratic Party and acting as deputy president 
‘of the Council from 1931 to 1936, 
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In the 1930s and 19405 Liyäķat “Ali Khan played 
the leading role, after Mubammad ‘Ali Diinnah, in 
generating the revival of the All-India Muslim 
League. In the early 19565 the League was crumbling, 
meeting only ence in full session between 1931 and 
1936. In 1933, while visiting London on his second 
honeymoon, Liv&kat “Ali Khia helped to persuade, 
and according to some was decisive in persuading, 
Düjnnah to retum to India to revitalise the organisa- 
tion. In April 1936 he became honorary secretary, 
a position he held till 1947, even though from July 
1936 to early 1938 he was associated with the laud- 
lord party in the United Provinces, the National 
Agriculturalist Party led by the Nawwab of Cattact; 
the Muslim League leadership in the province, he de- 
clared by way of explanation, was too close to the 
Indian National Congress. In the early 19405 Liyakat 
‘AM Kbün prepared the League's organisation, and 
Muslims more generally, for the overwhelming victory 
of the 1945-6 elections. He sat on the League's 
major committees, he was chairman of the Central 
Parliamentary Board, he toured India to spread the 
League's message, he directed the Dawn newspaper 
which was founded in 1942 as the League's mouth- 
piece, and from 1940 ho led the League's party in the 
Central Legislative Assembly in Diinnah's absences, 
which were quite frequent. So highly did Diinnah 
value Liyakat “Alt khán that in supporting his ro- 
election as honorary secretary in 1943 he described 
him as his “right hand 

In the two crucial years before the partition of 
India, Liyakat “AIt Khan was at the heart of events. 
Tn jate 1944 and early 1945 he attempted to come 
to an agreement with Dhulabhai Desai, the leaser 
of the Congress in the Central Legislative Assembly, 
Which would identify common ground and enable 
the Congress and the League to participate in 
forming an interim government, although he may 
have gone too far on his own initiative, as Diinnah 
disavowed the project. He was also closely involved 
in two further attempts to solve the constitutional 
deadlock, the Simla conference of 1945 and the 
Cabinet Mission discussions of 1946. When towards 
the end of 1946 the interim government was even- 
tually formed, Liyákat “Ali Khan led the Muslim 
league bloc, defending Muslim interests with vigour. 
When that government's quasi-Cabinet offices were 
distributed, the Congress apparently trusting in the 
north Indian belief that Muslims were unskilled 
in financial matters, encouraged him to take 
Finance portfolio, which gave hini a say iu all the 
activities of the interim government and enabied him 
through a masterly budget to impose his will on the 
political situation. Indeed, it is said that he 
his powers to such effect that leading Cor: 
among them Sardar Patel, came to see partition 
as the only solution to their difficulties. After 
partition was finally agreed on 2 June 1947, Liyakat 
TAN Khan was marked out to be the first prime 
ininister of the new state of Pakistan. 

When Diinnah, governor-general and presiding 
genius of Pakistan, died on 1r September 1948, 
Liyàkat “Ali Khin came forward as the unchallenged 
ruler, He faced enormous problems: the etate was 
divided into two parts separated by 1,200 miles of 
hostile territory; there were six million refagees; 
there were divisions of language, race and religion 
(15% of the population was Hindu); there was uo 
administrative centre, efficient bureaucracy, political 
tradition or economic focus, That Pakistan survived 
these problems, in addition to the prematire death 
of Dfinnah, owed much to the wise leadership of 
Liyakat CAII Khan, 


He responded firmly to the threats levelled by 
an India sull not entirely reconciled to the dis- 
memberment of the subcontinent, and through his 
statesmanlike approach to international affairs did 
much to establish Pakistan in the eyes of the world. 
When in September 1949 India imposed a total trade 
boycott because Pakistan refused to devalue her 
rupee alongside the indian rupee, Liyakat ‘Am Khan 
was unmoved, and eighteen months tater India 
relented, When in both 1950 and ro51 India massed 
her forces on Pakistan’s borders, he combined a 
staunch reply with a readiness to seek an immediate 
resolution of differences by negotiation. It is some- 
times thought that he need not have accepted India’s 
offer of a ceasefire in Kashmir in 1949, but it is diffi- 
cult to see, in view of the condition of Pakistan and 
her resources at the time, what choice he had. In 
the world at large he maintained a determined policy 
of nonvalignment: he attended the conferences of 
British Commonwealth prime ministers but quickly 
imade it clear that Pakistan should not be “taken for 
granted”, he made a personally successful official 
visit to North America in May and June roso but 
made no foreign policy commitment. He did, however, 
make commitments in the Muslim world and em- 
barked on that search for a leading role amongst 
Muslim states which in the succeeding decades 
characterised his country's foreign policy. Inter- 
national Islamic conferences were held, and by 
mid-rost Pakistan had signed formal treaties of 
friendship with Syria, Turkey, Iran aad Indonesia. 

Within Pakistin, Liyakat ‘All Khan's first con- 
cern was nation-building. He strove to make the 
fragments of the armed forces inherited from the 
British a truly national force, encouraging them to 
recruit as many of the under-represented East 
Pakistanis as possible and removing the remaining 
foreign officers. Brushing aside suggestions that, 
now Pakistan was won, the Muslim League had 
performed its task, he tried to mould it into a party 
of natioual construction. "Pakistan is the child of 
the Muslim League", he declared, "it is the duty 
of the mother to look after the child till it grows up", 
and to emphasise his point he became president 
of the League on 8 October 1050 and urged others 
to follow suit in drawing together party and govern- 
ment. Most important, he endeavoured to create 
a framework for politics in which all Pakistanis 
would be happy to work. There were great problems: 
autonomous provinces had to agree to surrender 
powers to the centre, a fair place had to be found 
for non-Muslim minorities, while the ‘ulaind?, who 
knew that all sovereignty flowed from God and that 
they alone were equipped to interpret His law, had. 
to be reconciled with those who believed that the 
people were sovereign and that power in politics 
should rest with their representatives. Liyàkat 
SAN Khuin’s first step towards creating a constitution- 
al framework was the Objectives Resolution brought 
before the Constituent Assembly on 7 March 1949. 
Although no more than a statement of intent, it 
marked out enough apparently common geound, 
particularly on the questions of sovereignty and 
inineritios, for Pakistanis to be able to proceed with 
constitution making. There followed the publication 
of the interim report of the Basic Principles Commit- 
ico in September 1950 which created great, and it 
seems unexpected, opposition; the East Pakistanis 
were the most vociferous, fearing that their majority 
in the Constituent Assembly would be reduced to a 
minority, although they were more numerous than 
tho West Pakistanis, Liyakat AI Ishu responded by 
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postponing consideration of the report and deciding 
to hold general elections before grappling again with 
the constitutional issue. He has been criticised for 
this move, indeed for mishandling the issue alto- 
gether. On the other hand, his aim in holding elec- 
tions was to create elected bodies which would be 
more firmly under central control. To this end, he 
used his powers as Muslim League president to vet 
all applications for candidacies. He had just com- 
pleted the task in the Pandjib, and was about to 
proceed to the North-West Frontier Province, 
when on 16 October r951 he was assassinated by an 
Afghün while addressing a meeting in Rawalpindi. 

As a person, Liyükat ‘Ait Khan was noted for 
charm, manners, simple tastes and an egalitarian 
outlook which led him of his own accord to drop his 
hereditary title of Nawwab-zida, As a public figure 
he was noted as a practical administrator, as a witty 
speaker, and as a calm, shrewd and selfless politi- 
cian, qualities which no doubt helped him to out- 
strip more experienced politicians in Diianah's o$- 
teem, The full measure of his achievement will not 
properly be assessed until the Muslim League papers 
are fully open for consultation and the context of 
his last ten years is better understood. Neverthe- 
less, he did much to bring Pakistan into oxistence 
and more than anyone else to nurture it through the 
first four very difficult years. Had he been spared, 
he may well have given his country a workable 
constitution, the lack of which came to be much felt. 
Rightly his countrymen bestowed upon him the title 
KPid-i-Millat, leader of the uation. 
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LIYON, capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Léon and, at the present time, of the province of 
that name, to the south of the Asturias, The name 
comes from the Legio Septima Gemina Asturica, 
which established its castrum there in the reign of 
the Emperor Trajan. J. M. Blazquez (Estructura 
económica y social de España) includes it among the 
towns which were provided with walls during the 
Later Empire, and its role was very slight for the 
whole of the Visigothic period. 

‘The Arab geographers mention Liyün only rarely. 
Abu "I-Fida? says that "Ibn Said places it in 10°53’ 
Jongitude and 46°35’ latitude. It is a town in the 
seventh climate, in the land of the Djalälika. Ac- 
cording to Ibn Said, it is situated to the north- 
east of Zamora. It is the town of which al-Mansür 


b. Abt ‘Amir [g.r.] destroyed the main rampart, It 
lios on a river which flows into the Zamora river. 
It is the finost and most important of the towns of 
the Djalälika". Al-Himyart (K. al-Razd al-mi%ar, 
ed. Lévi-Provencal, no. 164) makes it "one of the 
capitals of Castile/Kashtâla. Tt is a populous town, 
where business, commerce and stock-raising are car. 
ried on, The people there are bellicose and touchy” 
AlMaxkarl (Nafh ai-[ib, ed. I. «Abbas, i, 43, 34) 
mentions the existence of tin mines in the region 
of Frangia and Liyün. 

The geographers and historians knew perfectly 
well that there existed a kingdom, with a capital 
(käida) of this name, but generally preferred to 
utilise for this state the ancient term Diillikiyya 
or Djallikiyya [7..). The information which one 
can glean from the chronicles is very sparse, a 
laconic attitude probably due in part to the fact 
that political and military activity there passed 
at an early date, and thenceforth almost exclusively, 
into the hands of the people of Kashtála [pz]. 

At the tine of the Muslim conquest, the occupa- 
tion of Liyün is mentioned neither by the Fath al- 
Andelus, the Adihir madimi‘a nor the [ftitih al- 
Andalus of Ton al-Kütivya. It is a reasonable as- 
sumption that the town was included in the capitu- 
lation of Petrus, Dux Cantabriae, which opened up 
all the Galleia-Asturias-Léon region. It was at that 
time probably a small, unimportant place with no 
Muslim governor. The Arab texts are indeed silent 
about it, and agree with the Chronica de Alfonso 
ILI in waking Astorga and Oviedo the seat of Mun- 
the Muslim governor of the region at the tine 
0's revolt. 

The towa must have been mere or less officially 
abandoned at the tiine of the great rising of Berbers 
who einigrated from northern Spain in tbe years af- 
ter 123/741. According to the Chronica Albeldense 
(602), ""Frucla, brother of Alfonso I, entered Léon 
and the Chronica de Alfonso 111 (615-16) specifically 
says that "Abcla, Astorica, Legionem, Septemman- 
cas... Onincs quoque Arabes gladio interficiens xris- 
tianos autem secum ad pairiam ducens", events 
whose veracity seems to be confirmed by the parallel 
version of the Akhbàr madimiüta. It is essentially 
these texts which Cl. Sanchez Albornoz depends on 
for his theory of the Despoblación y repoblación det 
valle def Duero, Buenos Aires 1965. A partial re- 
turn, spontaneous and unorganised, by small culti- 
vators and herdsmen must have taken place under 
the shelter of the ramparts of the town, since, accord- 
ing to Ibn "[dhári (ai-Bayan al-mughrib fi abhbir 
al-Andalus wa "I-Maghrib, ii, 346), “Abd al-Ralymán, 
TL in 231/945-6 sent “his son Muhammad, who be- 
sieged, bombarded, pillaged and burnt Léon, without 
however being able to destroy the r7-cubits’ high 
walls". "The Chronica Albeldense mentions under the 
reign of Alfonso "a campaign by al-Mundhir which 
is said to have reached as far as the town and which 
had to retreat with heavy losses", but one cannot tell 
from this whether it is the attack mentioned by the 
Bayan or not. The town remained uninhabited until 
860, when Ordoño II “‘repeopled the deserted towns 
from which Alfonso I had expelled the Chaldaeans: 
Tuy, Astorga, Léon and Amaya" (Chronica Alfonso 
UL, 616). 

Ton Hayyan (Mustabas, v, 120, 325, 344) makes 
Léon the capital (käida, hadra, dr mamlaka) of 
Djallikiyya. The town was the objective of two raids 
by al-Mansür b. Abi ‘Amir, one in 372/982 and the 
other in 376/986, leading to the sacking and burning 
of the town (Ughi, Masalik, ed. al-Ahwanl, 80), 
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Ibn gbart (Bayán, iv, 80), as well as ‘Abd al- 
Wabid al-Marrákusht (al-Mu'diib fi talkhts akhbār 
al-Maghrib, 235, 268) consider Livün solely as an 
urban centre since they make Alfonso VII “the Slob- 
berer” lord of Ciudad Rodrigo, Avila, Léon and Za- 
more, information also reproduced by Ibn Kbaldün 
in his K. al-‘Ibar. 

As opposed to this view, Ibn al-Khatib (X. A*mál 
alam, ed. Beirut 1956, 74, 241) speaks of it as 
a kingdom and not as a iown ("the Christians of 
Kashtala and Liyün"). He has preserved for us an 
additional piece of information by including in the 
Curious Dhikr al-ta'rif bimd amkana. min mulith al- 
nasara bi "I-Andalus, which comes at the ens! of his 
A*mii, material which the Christian chronicles men- 
tion about the physician-ambassador Yüsul b. 
Wakkár a-Isri'nral-Tuaytuli. This chapter uses 
phonetic transcriptions of Christian names and titles, 
giving also the Christian equivalent for hidjri dates; 
it is interesting to compare with this Ibn Khaldün, 
who, in his K. of-‘Tbar, also changes at approximately 
this time Miis (¢.r] into Awmf. Ibn al-Khatib 
reports thus that “in 148/766 (error for 768], Aurelio, 
brother of Froila, governed the territory of the 
Asturias, Galicia, Portugal and part of Léon"; "in 
248/863 [error for, at the earliest, 866] Alfonso 
the Great transferred the dâr al-mulk of his father 
to Léon and styled himself King of Léon"; and “Cas- 
tilian separatism began under the reign of Garcia 
in 297/909 [correctly 911-14)", a period correspond- 
ing in fact to one of the phases of Castilian ex- 
pansionism (see KAsHTALA}. Ibn al-Khatib then men- 
tions the birth of the kingdom of Castile under 
Fernan Sanchez, and his struggle against the Léonese 
state before its merging into the kingdom of Castile 
and Léon, as well as the origin and the succession 
of Portugal. The information given by Ibn Khaldün 
in the chapter of the K. al-‘Iar called "Notice 
on the Djaldlika Bana Idhfansh, kings of al-Andalus 
after the Goths ...", although very similar to that 
of Ibn al-Khatlb, is not a mere piece of plagiarism 
but seems rather to come from a parallel source of 
information. 
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LIZARD [see pans]. 

LÓDIS, a North Indian Afghan tribe and 
dynasty, 855:032/1451-1526. 

1. History. Afghan tribes from the mountainous 
‘Sulayman regions regularly migrated to the plain 
of the Indus; they joined the invading armies as 
auxiliaries in war, and came as traders or herdsmen 
during peace. They moved to the hills in summer and 
to the plains at the onset of winter. Among these 
emigrants were the ancestors of the LÓdI sultans 
of India. For the Afghins in India generally, see 
PATHAN and ROHILA. 

The Lédis are related to a clan of the Ghilzay 
tribe of Afghinistin [see cuatzay) and ruled over 
parts of north India for 77 years. Afghins came to 
the Indus plains from Rób [q.v] as early as 934/711-12 
with tbe army of Mubammad b. Kisim, the con- 
queror of Sind, ard allied themselves politically with 
the Hinda-Sháhl [q.v.] rulers of Lahore, and receiving 
part of Lamghin [see LAMGHANAT) for settlement, 
built a fort in the mountains of Peshawar to protect 


the Pandjib from raids. During Alptigin’s governs 
ment at Ghazna, when his commander-in-chief 
Sebüktigin raided Lamghan and Multan, the Afghans 
sought help from Radia Djaypāl who appointed 
their chief, Shaykh Hamid Lédf, viceroy of the 
wildyats of Lamghan and Multin. Shaykh Hamid 
appointed his own men as governors of those districts, 
and thereby the Afgháns gained political importance; 
their settlements stretched southwards from Lamghan 
to Multin, incorporating the tracts of Banna and 
Dérà Ismá*Il Khan, 

Later, a family of the Lodi tribe settled at Multan, 
which was ruled in 396/1005 by Abu 'I-Fath Dàwüd, 
a grandson of Shaykh Hamid. There was also a 
strong Afghin element in the forces of Sultan 
Mabmüd of Ghazna and Shihab al-Din of Ghar, 
The latter on his third campaign to India [see 
gnOxivs) had 12,000 experienced Afghan horsemen 
in his army, and he defeated the Radipats under 
Radja Pithawrd of Dihlf. On his return journey, 
he settled in the hills of Roh, the Sulaymáa moun- 
tains, Ashnaghar and Badjawr—a tract extending 
from Kabul to the Indus—and appointed Malik 
Mu‘ize al-Din Ghürt at the bead of 20,000 men to 
transplant the Afghins from Ghür to the new 
settlements, thereby paving his way for the conquest 
of Hindüstán. Each clan was granted an iMi* in the 
environs of Nilab and the Indus. 

Serving thus in the army of Shihab al-Din Ghacl, 
the Afghans rose to power and settled over a large 
tract of land. Their leader ‘All Kirmàkh was appoint- 
ed governor of Multan in 582/1186-7. Sultan Balban 
of the "slave kings" posted them as garrisons in 
Bhodjpur, Kampila and Patiill against the Hindü 
rebels in the DO^àb. During the reign of Mubammad 
b. Tughluk, they rebelled under their leader, Malik 
Sbihü Lodi, in Multin at some time in 741/1341, 
and killed its governor. Since the time of seizure 
of the Pandiab by tbe Ghaznawids, the movements 
of Afghan merchants increased considerably. They 
started participating actively in the politics of 
northern India from the time of Mubammad b. 
Tughluk and particularly after Firüz Shah Tughluk’s 
death (790/1388), during the decline of the Tughluk 
dynasty and the weak rule of the Sayyids. 

During the invasions of India by Timür [gv] in 
801/1598, Afghlins fought on both sides, Malik Khidr 
Lodf, Malik Baba? al-Din Dillwànl, Malik Yüsuf 
Sarwáni and Malik Habib Niyàzl joined the army of 
Timür at the head of 12,000 Afghin mercenaries. 
About this time, Sultin Shah's father Malik Bahram 
had come as a warrior-trader to Multàn from Balót, 
a pargana in the Birüni Pandjnàd sarkdr on the 
border of Balttistin, according to the A n-i Akbari, 
He quarreled with his two brothers Malik Mahmid 
and Malik Mawdil, and took service under Flrüz 
Shah Tughluk's governor at Multan, namely Malik 
Mardan Dawiat, entitled Malik al-Shark Nasir al- 
Mulk (Tabahdi Akbari and Ta'rikki Mwbirah 
Shahi). Malik Bahram organised a tribal militia. 
‘After his death his sons Sultan Shab Lodl, Malik 
Firüz, Malik Mubammad, Malik Khvadia and Malik 
Kala stayed on in Multán while the city passed, 
during political confusion and unrest, into several 
hands. After the death of Malik Mardan Dawiat, 
his son Malik Shaykh and his adopted son Malik 
Sulayman were appointed after his death governors 
of Multin in succession by Firüz Shab Turhluk. 
Malik Sulayman was succeeded in the governorship 
by his son Khidr Kbán, the founder of the Sayyid 
dynasty at Dihit (see DIMLI SULTANATE], who had 
been appointed governor of Multin and the Pandjab 
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by the Tughlukids in recognition of his military 
service, but later betrayed the Tughlukids and joined 
the invading Mongol force under Thnür. 

Sulàn Shah Lödi, who succeeded his father 
Malik Bahrám as chief of the Afghàn mercenaries, 
distinguished himself in the service of Khidr Khan 
and helped him in overpowering the Tughlukids. 
He succeeded in killing Malla Ikbal Khan, the de 
fado ruler of Dihll and the staunch supporter of 
Mabmüd Tughluk, in the battle of Adjodhan fought 
on the banks of the Satladi (18 Djumada 1 608/11 
November 1405), Thus Multan, together with the 
Pandji, seceded from Dihif, and Sultan Shah Lodi 
was put in charge of Sirhind with the title of Islàm 
hàn. During the time of the Sayyid Sultan Mubarak 
‘Shah, son of Khigr Khan, the Afghiin chief Sultan 
‘Shah Lédi obtained power and held Sithind with 
the neighbouring districts in djdgir [9.v.]. He settled 
theré with bis four brothers and gathered a strong 
contingent of 12,000 horse, mostly of his own tribe. 
Malik Kala married his uncle's daughter, received 
Dawrüla (Sithind sarkar) in didgir and served under 
Nasir Khan, who held Multin as governor on behalf 
of the Sayyid Sultàn Khidr Khan. His child was 
named Bablül, the subsequent founder of the Lodi 
dynasty at Dihll. He died in a struggle against the 
Niyàzl emigrants in the Indus valley, and the child 
was brought up by his uncle Malik Sultan Shih Lodt 
at Sirhind. Finding him a soldier of promising charac- 
ter, Sultan Shah LOdt gave him his daughter, Shams 
Khitan, in marriage. Once in Sámüna he visited a 
local holy maa, Sayyid Abban, with two companions, 
(Ta?rikh-i Shaki, 3; ToPrikh-i Ddwadi, Sarkar ms., 
4); the Shaykh demanded 2,000 faukas in exchange for 
the throne of Dihli if any one of them was willing 
so to hazard for it. Bahlü! Lodi had with him only 
1,300 fankas which he instantly offered, and was con- 
gratulated as the future ruler of India. Although he 
was taunted by his companions for this transaction, 
he drew inspiration from the Shaykh's proposal and 
bad no cause to regret either the throne of Dit or 
his gitt. 

Sultan Shah Lodi nominated Bablül as his heir- 
apparent in preference to his adult son Kutb Khan. 
On his father-in-law’s death in Radjab 824/March 
1431, the Afghân militia became divided into three 
camps under Kutb Khin, Malik Firaz, (son and 
brother of Sultan Shah Lódi[— isióm Khan] res- 
spectively) and BahiOl Lódi; the latter won over his 
uncle Malik Firüz to his side against the confederation 
of his rivals Kutb Khan and Muhammad Shah, the 
Sayyid ruler of Dihil, The latter sent a force under 
lis masir Malik Sikandar Tubla and Djasrath 
Khokar to drive the Afghans out of Sirnind and to de- 
prive Bahltl Lodi of his djagir. The Afghans, defeated, 
fled to the bilis. Malik Firdz was made captive and 
dis son Malik Shahin Khan was killed. Bahlül 
escaped, and, on Djasrath’s return to the Pandjab, 
he managed to re-gather his scattered army. Malik 
Kirüz escaped from Dihit and joined Bahlül. The 
contrite Kutb Khan LodI also joined Bahlü/'s camp. 
‘Thus remustering his forces, Bahlal Lodi recaptured 
Sirbind in 840/1436. The Sayyid Sultan Muhammad 
SWih sent a large force under one of his chiefs, 
Hadjdii Shudani, better known as Husim Khan, 
which was defeated at Karā (Kharar in Anbila 
district?) near Khidrabad Sadbüra, and Hlusim Khan. 
escaped to Dihli while Pablül established himself 
firmly in the Pandjab, 

In 844/1440, when. DiblI was threatened by Mab- 
müd Khaldji 1 [qv] of Malwa, the feeble Sayyid 
Sultàn of Dill appealed to Bahlül, who agreed to help 


him on condition that Husam Khin the prime 
minister was to be replaced by his nominee Hamid 
han. The Sultan acted accordingly, without taking 
into account the implications, and Husim Khan was 
killed. Bablü! Lodi took the field with his contingent 
of 8,000 Aighin and Mughal militia and 20,000 of 
the royal army against Mabmüd, who after a day's 
desultory fighting sued for peace, and retreated 
to deal with a serious riot in his own capital, Mindi 
[g.rd, and an invasion by Sultin Ahmad of Gudjarát. 
‘This retreating Malwa army was waylaid by Bahlül. 
Dihli was saved from annexation to Malwa, and 
Bablal was awarded the title of Khan-i Khánán, and 
confirmed in his didgér at Sirhind, with Lahore and 
Dibàipür added to his fief. He thea rebelled against 
Muhammad Shah and annexed Sunám, Hisar Firüza. 
and other districts of the Pandjab. Twice he made 
unsuccessful attempts to capture Dihli, once during 
the time of Muhammad Shah (d. 849/1445) and 
again during that of his son and successor Sultan 
“ala? al-Din ‘Alam Shah (849°83/1445-78). Circum- 
stances were in his favour, ‘Ala? al-Din ‘Alam Shzh 
was a weak ruler. His authority hardly extended be- 
yond twenty miles from Diblt: hence the epigrams az 
Dihit tà Pálam]bddshahi Shah ‘Alam (“Alam Sbüh's. 
rule extends from Dihi! to Pzlam"). The ill-advised 
Sultan planned to kill his prime minister Hamid 
Khan, who escaped from Badin, occupied the 
Palace of Dihli and invited Bahlül to take over. 
The latter came, but cleverly declined the offer 
as the time was not ripe. Subsequently seizing an 
opportunity, be had Hamid Khan arrested by Kutb 
Khan Lodi and occupied Dihll. He offered the throne 
to Sultan *Ali?al-DIn ‘Alam, who however abdicated 
in favour of Bablül, preferring himself to live a 
life of ease and seclusion at Bada^àn. Bahlül, there- 
‘upon, ascended the throne of Dihli with the title 
of Abu ‘FMuzaffar Bahlü! Shah on 17 Rabi‘ 1 
855/19 April 1451. 

After the capture of Dihll, Bahia) extended his 
territory over north India up to Diawnpur [gU]. 
The last decades of the oth/rsth century witnessed a 
fluctuating struggle between the Sharkl dynasty of 
Djawnpur and the Husayn-Shahl dynasty of Bengal, 
and then between the Lõdis and both of them. Bihar 
remained throughout a bone of contention. At first, 
Bahlül succeeded in driving out Husayn Shah from 
bis capital (Diawnpur) to his eastern possessions 
of Cunar, Cawnd and Bihar. The Lodi Sultan pro- 
posed to maintain the status gwo, provided that 
Husayn Shah did not harbour his enemies, but the 
latter was bent on recovering his lost territory. (An 
inscription confirms the control of Husayn Shah 
over Bihár in 892/r486-7, but it was annexed by 
Sikandar Lodi and put in the charge of Darya Kbán 
in 901/1495-6, as is evident from another inscription.) 
Husayn Shah Sharki was driven to Kahalgaon, 
23 miles east of Bhágalpür. The Dihli army crossed 
the Ganges from Pafna, while another contingent 
marched from Darwíshpur via Kutlughpur near 
Manér Sharf, against the Bengal Sultan “A14? al-Din, 
To oust the Lódi troops, Prince Dåniyāl was sent by 
his father at the head of Bengal army towards Muagér 
(Monghyr), The two armies stood facing each other 
for some time and ultimately a non-aggression pact 
was signed at Bith to the west of Monghyr. Even 
after this, the boundary remained fluctuating. 
Bhagalpur was perhaps, the western exten! of the 
Bengal sultanate during the height of Lódi power; 
Sikandar Lidi’s bounds definitely extended up to 
Bach in the east (cf. JBRS [1955], 358-63). 

Bahial considered himself a chief of chiefs rather 
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than an absolute autocrat. The Afghan chroniclers 
speak highly of his simplicity, sense of social equality, 
bravery and generosity. He followed strictly the 
Shari'a, anà spent much time in the company of 
learned and pious men. He died in Sha‘ban S91/July 
1488 at Maliwali near Saket, a short distance from 
*Aligafh [q.v]. His body was brought to Dihli and 
buried in the Bagh-i Djüd. 

Before his death, he ensured Lödi dominance in 
north India by placing his second son Barbak on the 
Djawnpur throne and assigning Mánikpur to ‘Alam 
Khin Lodi, Babray to his nephew Kali Pahür, 
Lakhna^ and KAlpl to A'zam Humayün Lödi, and 
Badā’ŭn to Khin Djahān Lodi, white Nizam Khin 
held the Pandjab, Dibi and most of the Dé’ab. 

He was succeeded by Nizain Khan as Sultàn Sikan- 

igned until 923/1517-18. Bahlül was 
a chief of chiefs; Sikandar Lodi considered himself 
a fully-fledged Sultan. He was a good administrator, 
a just ruler and a good poot, He was able to control 
the unruly Aígháns by introducing the system of in- 
spection, auditing accounts and registering a filya 
(descriptive roll) [see pàgu v TAgphuA in Suppl]. 

Sikandar Lodi was succeeded by his son Ibriklim 
LBA! at Agia on 8 Dhu "I-Ka'da 923/22 November 
1517. To establish himself, he had to fight against 
his rival brother Sultan Djalil al-Din of Kalpt and 
other rebels. After nine years, he had to fight a 
defensive battle at Pialpat (7.».] against the Mughal 
invader Muhammad Babur of Farghana. The Afghin 
Sultin, who had been betrayed by Dawlat Khan 
Ladi, lost the battle, was killed on Friday, 8 Radjab 
932/20 April 1526, and was buried by the roadside. 
Although the Afghin sultanate pasted into the 
hands of the Mughals after about 77 years’ rule, 
the Afgháns continued to fight against the surerainty 
of the Mughals under the Karranis and Nūhānis 
in Bengal until they were finally subjugated by the 
Mughal emperor Djahingir at Nekudiyala about 
30 miles from Dacca in ro2r/16r2. 

Tbrihim Lódi possessed military skill, but lacked 
tact and moderation. His idea of monarchy in which 
kin relationship was not counted was in accordance 
with the traditional idea of monarchy in India, but 
his repression of the powerful nobles of the Nübànl, 
Farmüli and Lodi tribes caused his fall and death. 
He took drastic steps for establishing his suzerainty, 
but failed miserably in crushing the nobility which 
had reduced the Sultán to a mere figurehead from the 
time of Mubammad b. Tugbluk onwards, which had 
been granted too much license by his grandfather, 
but which had been largely controlled by his father, 
with his benevolent and tactful methods, methods 
which Ibrahim Lödī himself lacked. He did not know 
how to win over and conciliate an aggrieved noble 
and wes opposed to the equality which was a tradi- 
tion of his own Afghan race. He bardly tried to 
patch up his differences with his nobles and to set 
up a joint defence against the invading Mughal 
force under Babur. A correct use of the wealth 
which he had amassed in great quantities, and 
conciliation of his nobles, would have earned the 
loyalty of the nobility to him and helped him in 
bringing a still larger and stronger army to the battle 
field of Pantpat than he could in fact assemble there, 
thus presenting a united resistance to the Mughals, 

2. Administration, After years of insecurity, a 
stable government was established by the Lédis, 
essentially a military oligerchy; for, with the excep- 
tion of a few Ràdipüts, all officials and didgirdárs 
were Afghins, mostly of the Lódi, Nübnf, Farmall 
and Sarwant tribes. Babldl bad considered himself 


as primus inter pares; Sikandar Lédt insisted on the 
dignity of a sultan, thereby going against Afghan 
tradition. For the ‘civil administration under the 
Lódls, see DaRrBA. 6. India (a) The Sultanate of 
Dihll, and wizdra. 

3. Social and cultural life. Timür's invasion 
caused considerable damage to Indian culture in 
the Sultanate period, which shifted from Dihli to 
provincial capitals until the establishment of the 
Lodi dynasty. Sikandar LOdTs reign witnessed a 
renaissance of learning and culture in Dill, Hindüs 
began to take interest in Muslim learning and 
Dungar, a Hindi poet, taught in a Muslim college. 
Sikandar patronised music, and gathered poets and 
musicians in his court. The Sultan's cultivation of 
music led to the compilation of a rare work, the 
Lahdjat Sikandar kiki wa-letPif-i là-mulandhl, a 
ms. of which is preserved in the Tagor library of 
Lakhna?à University. 

There was some rapprochement between Muslim. 
Süfls and Hindd yogis; the Bhakti poets Caitanya, 
Kabir, Nanak and others compelled some popular 
attention in the gth/rsth and roth/róth centuries, 
under Sikandar Lodi and his successors, There are 
some contemporary instances of social intercourse 
between Muslim saints and Hindà yogis, and of 
Muslim followers of Hindi saints, and vice-versa, 
Soo further utNpO, and also KADIR; MALIK MUHAMMAD 
nykvast; puandzt, in Suppl. 
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4. Architecture. Lodi architecture is described 
in the articles DINLI SULTANATE, ART, and HIND, Vii. 
Architecture. There are many sites not mentioned 
in those articles where monumental tombs of the 
Lodi period are tound, especially in the neighbour- 
hood af Sirhind (4.0.1, Sohnà and other towns in the 
Mawat, and in the environs of Agra. There is still 
no adequate study published on Lódi architecture 
as a coherent whole, and a competent survey i 
badly needed. Recent research suggests that later 
Dihll Sultanate architecture in the regions of eastern 
Uttar Pradésh and Bihár has many features of a 
regional style not described in the classification of 
styles in BIND, vii. 

5. Coinage. Gold and silver coins, already very 
scarce under the Sayyids, were mot continued by 
Bahlül. His standard coin (= Janke), a billon issue 
of 9.2 to 9.4 gms., was of a traditional north Indian 
(So-raif) standard, but issued in sufficient quantity 
for the sobriquet of baAlül to be applied to it 
Sikandar's standard fanko was a garal piece, 
hence of less than half the value of the bahlàli, The 
issves of Ibrābim are confined to copper small 
change. There are a few issues of autonomous Lodi 
governors from e.g, Kalpi [g.r.]. See further DAR aL: 
DARB and sixa. (J. Burton-Pace) 

LOGIC [see waspiy]. 

LOJA (scc Lawsa). 

LOMBOK, an island belonging to the Indo- 
nesian province of the Western Smaller 
Sunda islands (Nusa Tenggara Barat), In the 
west it is separated from Bali by the Bali Strai 
in the east by the Alas Strait from Sumbawa. It 
is some 4,670 sq. km. in area, and has approximately 
3,850,000 inhabitants. There are extreme differences 
of climate between the humid western and the more 
arid southern and eastern parts of the island. Mount 
Rinjani (3,730 m.) is one of the highest mountains 
in South-East Asia. Mataram, situated close to 
Lombok's west-coast, is the provincial capital. 
The Island is divided into three kabupaten (regencies) : 
West, Central and East Lombok. 

The main population group, comprising ca. 95%, 
are the Sasaks who are nominally adherents of Islam. 
Approximately 3% are of Balinese origin, in addition 
io some "orang Buda" who keep to old animistic 
beliefs, some Chinese, and few Arabs (about 140 in 
West Lombok). 

Influence of Mahayana Buddhism in the 8th and 
9th centuries A.D. is suggested by some recently- 
discovered Buddhist statues in the eastern part of the 
island. After the conquest of Bali by the palih Gajah 
Mada from the Hindu-Javanese empire of Majapa- 
hit in 1343, Lombok met with the same fate. On the 
initiative of Trenggana (1521-46), the third ruler of 
the first Islamic kingdom on Java, Demak, Islam 
was introduced in Lombok ‘among the Sasaks. 
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Tensions between the Sasak rulers and the kings 
of Sumbawa during the 17ih century finally led to 
the intervention of the Balinese kingdom of Karanga- 
sem, which established jts supremacy on Lombok 
at the beginning of the 18th century, Mataram, 
close to the western shore and thus in neighbourhood 
to eastern Bali, developed as the most influential 
centre on Lombok. Its king was counselled by 
Balinese nobles, and the districts, too, were governed 
by Balinese, whereas their decisions were executed by 
Sasak officials who were often descendants from the 
old indigenous nobility. 

In 1849, Karangasem lost its supremacy over 
Matara:s, which maintained closer relations with the 
Dutch at Batavia, But the Balinese nobility still tried 
to develop western Lombok into a second Bali, and by 
court decisions Sasaks were eventually made slaves 
and had to serve in that role. Finally, the Sasaks 
asked the help of the Dutch Indies government, which 
organised in 1594 an expedition against Lombok “to 
protect the Muslims”, to abolish the dynasty, and to 
turn Lombok into a Dutch colony. Besides its political 
consequences, this expedition resulted in the dis- 
covery of the manuscript of the Nagarakrtagama, a 
chronicle of the kingdom of Majapahit from the 
14th century. 

Although the Sasaks are usually considered to be 
Muslims, old customs, beliefs, and rules (adat) are 
still dominant. Especially during the roth century, 
two parallel movements brought some change into the 
traditional social structures: the attempts of certain 
circles of the nobility to exert a greater degree of 
power, which they justified with adat convictions, and 
which was based on the eventual support of the 
Dutch; and, on the other side, the attempts of 
mainly commoners to gain some influence too. For 
them, Islam with its more democratic concept of 
sosiety, provided sufficient motivation, and at the 
same time was consonant with the anti-Balinese 
feelings among the people, 

1t was the latter group, however, who in the course 
of time proved to be more influential than the former 
one. The features of this development are similar to 
those in other rural areas in Indonesia. The traditional 
nobility, which as descendants of the original semi- 
divine hero has a strong attachment to adat, dis- 
qualified itself by its affiliation to the foreign powers 
who ruled the area, whereas for the Muslim preachers, 
lacking those affiliatious and usually themselves 
originating from the lower strata of society, it was 
much easier to convince the commoners that they 
were defending their interests. Externally, they 
were opposed to the habits and convictions of tra- 
ditional Sasak culture. But as they were usually 
oriented towards Islamic traditionalism, a number 
of Sasak cultural and ceremonial notions were in 
effect absorbed into their understanding and prac- 
tising of Islam. Besides the questions of leadership 
and social control, it was especially in regard to the 
matrimonia! customs and kinship relations where 
a discrepancy between adat and Islam was felt, and 
this caused internal tensions in Sasak society, which 
on the whole is moving towards a gradual acceptance 
of the custom and habits of traditionalist Muslims. 
This happens mainly through intermarriage between 
‘adat-obeying and Muslim partners, where the former 
one adapts himself to the Muslim partner. But the 
transition from adat to Islam is much less a matter 
9f changing doctrines than of changing practical be- 
haviours, and it is mainly obedience to certain 
demands of the Shari'a which serve as the criterion 
for considering someone as a Muslim or not. 


so 


Marriage, 
seaworm, and song: ritualized responses to cultural 
change in Sasak life, diss. Cornell University 1977 
(unpublished); idem, Sasak cultural change, ritual 
change, and the use of ritwalized language, in Indo- 
nesia (Cornell Modern Indonesia Project), no. 24, 
1977, 1-25; S. Cederroth, Religiösa reformations- 
rdrelser pa Lombok, paper presented at the Scandi- 
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Studies, Kungaly 1977 (unpublished); — Lan- 
guage: A. Teeuw, Lombok: een dialect-seografische 
studie (= Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk 
Instituut voor Toal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 25), 
The Hague 1958. (O. Scumann) 
LORCA [see Lunga]. 

LOS PEDROCHES [see rans AL-pattor]. 

LOT [see 107]. 

LUBAN (labin, lawbän) is frankincense, the 
dried-up sap produced by notching some kinds of 
Boswellia, obtained in Somalia and South Arabia in 
the form of yellow resin-grains. As is well-known, the 
term is Old Semitic: Assyr. Iubanu, old South Arabian 
Lb-n, Hebr. Iboná, Aram. lebonta (lebottd), Eth. taban, 
from which have been derived the loanword hiBavoc, 
ABavertds, Latin olibamum, with derivations in the 
‘Romance languages. The name can be traced back to 
the original meaning “white” (Hebr. labdn), after the 
colour of the fresh, milk-white gum-resin, exuded 
abundantly from the notched trunks and after some 
time solidified into yellow grains, which are then 
detached from the trunks or gathered from the soil. 
At least as often as l'ibdn, there appears in Arabic the 
synonym kundur, according to most authors of Per- 
sian origin, but perhaps to be derived from xóvBpog 
“grain”; this term may have become an independent 
form, derived from the combination xóvBpog Mpúvou 
"frankincense-grain". 

The frankincense trade is extremely old and has 
"been treated repeatedly but at times inadequately— 
im comprebensive descriptions. In the first place, 
frankincense—togsther with myrth—formed the 
richness of the old South-Arabian states of the Mi- 
macans and Sabaeans; the loss of the frankincense mo- 
"nopoly was one of the main causes of the collapse 
‘of this commerce fundamental for their existence, and 
consequently of cause of their downfall around the 
middle of the 6th century A.D. (see the good survey 
by W, W. Muller, Ait-Stidarabien als Weikrauchland, 
im Theol. Quartalschrift, exlix (1960), 350-68). The 
Arabic sources point in the same direction. According 
to abAgmad, three items were found only in the 
Yemen, and indeed abundantly there: al-wars 
(curcuma, a dye-plant), al-lubdn and al-Sasb (Pcie- 
rium) (cited in al-Dinawarl, The book of planis, 
ed. B. Lewin, Wiesbaden 1974, no. 627). According 
to a Bedouin from ‘Uman (in al-Dinawari, Le 
dictionnaire botanique, ed. Hamidullah, Cairo 1973, 
nos. 971, 979), frankincense is only found in al-Shibr, 
in Shibr ‘Uman in fact, as a small briar which reaches 
up to two cubits high and which grows only in the 
mountains; its leaves resemble those of the myrtle 
[see As in Suppl], as do its fruits, which have a bitter 
(read marára instead of harára) taste; its resin, also 
used for chewing and called kundur, wells up in some 
places struck with the hatchet and stays there until 
harvest. According to al-Dimasbkl, Nukhba, ed. 
Mehren, St. Petersburg 1866, 87, frankincense is 
obtained on Sulsutrà (Socotra) and in some regions 
of the Yemen, After Matt, ii, rr, al-Tabarl, i, 729, 1, 
reports verbatim that the Magi brought gold, 
frankincense and myrrh, Lice infestation is caused by 
two differeat things: by taking excessive delight 
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in dried figs and by burning frankincense (Ibn Kutay- 
ba, *Uyün, ili, Cairo 1930, 294). 

The best frankincense comes from the male plant 
(lubin dhakar = the MBavwtdc ăppnv of Dios- 
corides}; it is white and firm and has round grains 
which are gummy when broken open. The white 
frankincense (bān adyad ~ MBavatòç Aetxdc) is 
also named as a noble variety; finally are to be 
mentioned the Javanese (in fact, Sumatran) frankin- 
cense (uM dei), Le. benzoin, obtained from 
various kinds of styrax-trees whose fumes are said 
to remove a cold in the head, and the reddish, Indian 
frankincense. When, however, the geographers speak 
continuously of the frankincense of Arabia, this 
Statement is based more on a literary topos than 
on knowledge of things on the spot. The critical 
Marco Polo remarks explicitly that he does not 
want simply to repeat these literary accounts, but 
to report the personal information of the frankincense- 
traders. According to these last, frankincense was 
particularly cultivated in two regions of South 
Arabia in "Escier"—apparently al-Shibr—and 
"Dufar", the ancient Zafar. In al-Shibr, he further 
reports, the lord confiscates the entire harvest, pays 
the cultivator a low price, and sells it to the traders 
at a sixfold price (for this report, see W. Heyd, His 
toire du commerce du Levani, i, Leipzig 1886, 614-16). 
Some other places named by the geographers which 
produced frankincense lie close to each other and be- 
long to the region of Mahra [q.v]. The fact that at 
times scanty production of frankincense could not 
always satisfy the sustained and high demand in 
East and West, led to numerous adulterations (S. 
Labib, Handelsgeschichte Ägyptens im Spatmittelalter, 
Wiesbaden 1965, 334). Nabray ben Nissim, a Jewish 
scholar, merchant and banker, called al-tidjir al- 
maghribi and well-known from the Geniza documents, 
carried on a widespread trade in frankincense in the 
Mediterranean area in the sth/rrth century (S. D. 
Goitein, A Mediterranean society, i, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles 1967, 154). 

The medicinal use of frankincense, described ex- 
tensively by Ibn al-Baytar, goes back for the greater 
part to Dioscorides, from whom was also borrowed 
without examination the enumeration of several 
kinds, together with their Greek names. According 
to him, frankincense has a heating, drying and 
astringent power, expels darkening of the pupils, 
‘causes wounds to scar over and checks haemorrhage. 
It softens virulent abscesses aad, applied in combina- 
with vinegar and pitch, removes warts and erup- 
ions. It is good for earaches and, combined with 
other medicines, for illnesses of the trachea and of 
the intestines, For healthy people, it can be danger- 
ous, for it may cause madness and, if drunk with 
wine, even death, Frankincense is burned by putting 
it in a mussel-shell and setting fire to it. Shortly 
before it is fully consumed it must be covered up 
so that the fire is smothered completely in order 
that the frankincense is charred and not reduced 
to ashes; it can then more easily be pulverised. 
Various supplementary observations were made by 
the Arab physicians, such as the following: frankin- 
cense “burns” pathological phlegms, dries up exces- 
sive humours in the breast, strengthens the stomach 
and warms up a cold liver, Dissolved in water and 
taken daily, it increases the reasoning power and 
eliminates loss of memory. It checks diarrhoea and 
vomiting, calms palpitation of the heart but can 
also lead to mental disturbances. When chewed, it 
strengthens the gums, Its bark is good for haemor- 
rhages and intestinal ulcers. The bark of the frankin- 
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cense-tree was often adulterated with that of the 
stone-pine, but the fraud could easily be detected; 
when burned, pine-resin smokes while frankincense 
burns with a flame. Apart from genuine medical 
science, frankincense is until now still of great im- 
portance in popular medicine and magic, cf. e.g. 
for Egypt, M. Meyerhof, Der Bazar der Drogen und 
Wohigerüche in Kairo, in Archiv für Wirtschafis- 
Forschung im Orient, iii, 3/4, Berlin 1918, 202, and 
for North-West Africa, Helga Venzlaff, Der marokka- 
mische Drogenhómdler und seine Ware, Wiesbaden 
1977, 67 ff, 
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(A. DiTRICH) 

LUBNAN, Arabic name of the Lebanon. The 
Lebanon belongs to the sphere of Arab culture and 
of Islamic civilisation. It is also one of the compo- 
nents of the Christian world and of the French-speak- 
ing community. Created a state in 1920, it seeks its 
justification, as do all the countries of the con- 
temporary Near East, through the quest for a very 
ancient identity. With the prosperity of their mer- 
chants, with the Biblical symbol of the cedar on their 
flag, or with the violence of the civil war which broke 
out in 1975, the Lebanese are a part of the myths 
and realities of the peoples who, from the Mediter- 
ranean to Mesopotamia, have based their civilisa- 
tions on the patriarchal family, agriculture, the city, 
commerce and God. 

The modern State of the Lebanon was proclaimed 
of September 1920 by General Gouraud, High 
Commissioner of the French Republic to the Levant. 
Within the frontiers allotted to it, and which then 
earned it the title of “Greater Lebanon”, it occupied 
an area estimated today as close to 10,450 kin’, meas- 
suring no more than 210 km from north to south, and 
with a breadth of 4o to 75 km from east to west. It 


is bordered to the north and east by the Syrian Arab 
Republic, to the south by the State of Israel, and 
to the west it has an open coastline on the Mediter- 
ranean. Like the muasarrifiyya of Mount Lebanon, 
the Ottoman sandjaè which preceded it, dating from 
1861, it took the name which had come to be attrib- 
‘uted, progressively, to the whole of the mountain 
range which stretches from the Nahr al-Kabir, in 
the north, to the Nahr Litànj, in the south; it 
contains, furthermore, part of Upper Galilee to the 
south, the central plain of the Bika (the Coelesyria. 
of Antiquity), and the western foothills of the Anti- 
‘Lebanon and of Mount Hermon. 

In implementation of Article 22 of the Treaty of 
Versailles which created the system of mandates, 
‘and of the Treaties of San Remo (25 April 1920) and 
of Lausanne (24 June 1923) which officially brought 
about the end and the dismemberment of the Otto- 
man Empire, the Council of the League of Nations, 
with its decisions of 24 July and 29 September 1923, 
placed the Lebanon under a mandate entrusted to 
France. On 26 November 1941, General Catroux, on 
behalf of the leadership of Free France, recognised 
the Lebanon as “a sovereign and independent State". 
In October 1943, following the election to the Presi- 
dency of the Republic of the Maronite Christian 
Bishára al-Khürl and the appointment of the Sunni 
Muslim Riyad al-Sulb as President of the Council of 
Ministers, the ministeria declaration of the new 
government affirmed, with all the ambiguity neces- 
sary to a compromise, that "the Lebanon is a home- 
land whose countenance is Arab, which will benefit 
richly from the civilisation of the Arabs." It became 
a member of the Arab League on the foundation 
of the latter in March 1945. 

Greater Lebanon had taken the name of the Leba- 
nese Republic when it was endowed, in 1926, with 
a constitution establishing a parliamentary and lib- 
eral régime. In 1943, whea the Lebanese Govern- 
ment, with the support of public opinion, took its 
‘own destiny properly in hand, it set the seal on these 
institutions by means of the National Pact (al- 
Mithak al-wafani), a verbal accord which, in partio- 
ular, defined the division of the responsibilities of 
power between the different religious communities; 
it thus entrusted the Presidency of the Republic to 
a Maronite Christian, the Presidency of the Council of 
Ministers to a Sunni Muslim, and the Presidency of 
the Chamber of Deputies to a Shi‘ Muslim. Herein 
lies the heart of the problem. Under the cover of a 
constitutional régime inspired by the French Third 
Republic, Lebanese political and social life was to 
be regulated by a sectarian division of responsibil- 
lities, conforming to the development which it has 
experienced since the beginnings of Islam [see Dg 
ai] and the changes that it had undergone in the 
Ottoman Empire in the period of the Tangimdé [g.2.], 
If the declaration of 1943 stated that the Lebanon 
is a “homeland” (wafan) of Arab countenance, the 
Constitution made it a “nation” (uma). To which 
structure was the action of the state therefore to 
respond ? 

Social culture imposes its norms here, digging 
its root into a very distant past; there is more of 
history in this than in all the “Phoenician” justifi- 
cations put forward today by the Christians, or in 
the unicity of civilisation to which the Muslims lay 
claim. 

Populated from the very dawn of history, the 
coast accommodated active ports, the memory of 
which has been perpetuated by the Biblical texts, 
and of which contemporary archaeology has revealed 
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the stages and the levels of habitation, such as those 
superimposed on more than three millenia of glories 
and disasters in the remarkable site of Byblos (Diu- 
bayl). Under the Roman domination and the rise of 
Mediterranean traffic which accompanied it, 30,000 
spectators could be accommodated in the immense 
hippodrome constructed in Tyre (Sar) and recently 
brought to light, excavations having begun in 
the 19605. 

Shrouded by its forests and its rocks above the 
narrow coastal strip, the mountain was also pene- 
trated by man at a very early stage, as is shown 
by its Canaanite and Aramaic toponyms; its inhab- 


tants, probably fairly dispersed until the end of 
the ancient period, made a living through the ex- 
ploitation of timber, transporting it on the first 
‘stage of the long route which led from Tyre and Sidon. 
(Sayda) to Asia, and through brigandage. The haunt 
of the gods worshipped by the cities of the coast, 
it also attracted pilgrims to shrines adjoining the 
ruins of temples built in the Roman period. 

After the mission of Mubammad, the Arab con- 
quest, by modifying the horizons and the nature 
of power, gave rise to a different exploitation of 
resources. While the narrow coastal plains, open to 
the sea and giving access to all ventures coming from 


Fig. 2. The Lebanese Republic (after C. Dubar and S. Nasr, Les classes sociales au Liban, Paris 1976), 
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the West, formed a passage hardly favourable to the 
prosperity of a sedentary life in the absence cf se- 
curity, the Lebanon range became one of the marches 
of western Syria where Muslim and Byzantine adver- 
saries confronted one another, perhaps through the 
intermediary action of unruly local inhabitants with 
an aptitude for warfare. Furthermore, the virtual 
autonomy enjoyed by those who had established 
themselves there was favourable to the maintenance 
and development of heterodox and minority religious 
tendencies. 

‘On the western slope of a mountain already 
largely deforested, between its first escarpment dis- 
sected by deep gorges and its high calcareous pla- 
teaus of the north or its ridges to the south, con- 
ditions for agriculture and human settlement were 
particularly favourable at altitudes between 900 and 
1,500 metres, since here erosion had uncovered soft 
and fertile strata of chalk. Sandstone, marl, clay 
and basalt rock provide a more open relief in this 
area, where the climate is temperate, the air salu- 
brious and water plentiful. Annual rainfall at this 
altitude in fact reaches levels of between 1,000 
and 1,500 mm; most of the rainfall occurs from No- 
vember to March, but, during the summer season, the 
high calcareous surfaces retain the water which they 
have absorbed over the winter in the form of snow. 
The Lebanese mountain range is wellirrigated at a 
latitude where water is rare, because it stops the 
humid air currents coming in from the west; it forms 
a barriage between the sea and the steppe. Behind the 
sheer eastern face, the inland depression of the Bika‘ 
[g:».] becomes much more dry; climatic contrasts are 
accentuated; the Mediterranean littoral is replaced 
by the Syrian plains which stretch beyond Anti- 
Lebanon. The Bika‘ was the wheat-growing region 
to which the mountain people came in search of 
part of their cereal requirements; as a result, it 
became a disputed territory because, as an enclave 
also penetrated by nomads, it became a prey to the 
rival and destructive aspirations of distinguished 
families who sought to impose their control on the 
mountain region, and of those who governed in 
Damascus. 

Over the centuries, the mountain people con- 
structed and maintained walls of dry stone to retain. 
the arable soil on the slopes, thereby establishing 
narrow fields which were arranged in successive 
and horizontal layers; these were put to full use 
When the farmers became capable of developing the 
cultivation of the vine, the olive and the mulberry. 
‘This remarkable and intricate system of terracing was 
an eloquent testimony to the need for regulating 
work communally in order to guarantee that of cach 
participant, not only because they were subject—not 
without legal disputes—to the easements of rights 
of way, of distribution of water and of crop rotation, 
‘but also because the security of each element depend- 
ed on the maintenance of the whole. 

‘The men who constructed and cultivated these 
terraces were organised according to the two modes 
cf grouping fundamental throughout this historical 
milieu: the patriarchal family and the religious com- 
munity. Social life was at first determined by a sys- 
tem which sanctioned marriages within the framo- 
work of paternal parentage to form a patriarchal 
family which was turned in upon itself and of which 
the identity was established through a patrilineal 
genealogy and through references to a more or less 
legendary ancestor. Within this context, the family 
group found expression for its defensive reflexes 
("my brother and I against the son of my paternal 


uncle, my paternal uncle's son and I against the 
stranger"), its obligations towards neighbouring 
family groups and its dependent relationships with 
more powerful families, In fact, the nature of its 
internal constitution did nothing to prevent, in the 
field of exterior contacts, the forging of links of 
solidarity and the establishment of hierarchies; 
the role of the latter was still significant in the 19th 
century among the families of the mountain region. 
This system, largely pre-Islamic in its origins, was 
adapted to different types of economic and political 
organisation, arriving progressively at its fullest 
expression during the Islamic period, in this moun- 
tainous milieu—it should be stressed—just as among 
the Arab tribes, nomadic, sedentary or sedentarised, 
of which the conquest did nothing more than estab- 
lish norms within the general cultural ambience. 
‘Thus it was not confined to one religious community, 
but common to all, even though it underwent 
evolutions and variations in the course of the cen- 
tures; furthermore, the identifying marks of social 
culture which it entailed, and the experience of 
which was vigorously maintained through the every- 
day vocabulary of the Arabic language, were shared 
by the mountain people with their entire human 
environment, with the inhabitants of the interior 
as with those of the coast, and with those of the towns 
as with those of the plain. 

However, the higher collective consciousness 
relied for its support on something beyond this or- 
ganisation, which could only engender unstable coa- 
litions between separate and rival agnate groups; 
it became crystallised at the level of a religious 
community which ascribed itself to a universalism of 
divine essence and thereby corresponded to 2 unitary 
aspiration where the social body ideally expressed 
its instinct for survival in its cultural identity 
and through its willingness to transcend personal 
interest. Islam was the perfect response to this need, 
while allowing the survival under its protection of 
other revealed religions which had proved satistac- 
tory. While cach religious community transcended 
the divisions of the family groups which composed it 
by uniting the latter in a common faith, the different 
communities became juxtaposed in their turn in a 
hierarchy imposed by Islamic law, analogous, in fact, 
to that which proceeded from the structure of societ: 
The effects of this situation were to a great extent 
accentuated by the schisms and heresies provoked by 
the fragmentation of each of the great monotheistic 
religions into tendencies, different interpretations, 
communions, liturgies, doctrinal and judicial schools, 
themselves forming fawdif (sing. (ifa pos- 
sessing their own distinctive characteristics in the 
service of the one God, and even exacerbating them 
in the course of continual coafrontations between the 
communities. The historical ambiguity of the Leba- 
non, as compared with other groupings of the region, 
consists in the fact that it was constructed on the 
banding together of minorities to form a majority. 

How did the distribution of those who fostered 
their idiosyncracies in this mountain refuge develop? 
The reply to this question is one of the keys to the 
Progressive definition of "the Lebanon” by its 
own inhabitants. It is not to be easily answered, 
however, first because our information on the popu- 
lation during the mediaeval period is still fragmen- 
tary and uncertain, furthermore because hypotheses 
on this subject have been exploited to develop falla- 
cious or emotional claims which have served to jus- 
tify community and political choices in contemporary. 
Lebanon, with consequences that have not been 


solely doctrinal. Passions are aroused and polemic 
erupts as soon as it becomes necessary to determine 
the appellation, past or present, of this mountain 
chain overhanging the Mediterranean, with the 
vindication or negation of claims of affiliation with 
the populations settled there, whose origins, in fact, 
are so often lost in the obscurity of time and in succes- 
sive human migrations, The controversy continues 
when the effort is made to define the society and 
personality of this region in the Ottoman period, with 
incantatory references to the Occident or to the 
Orient, the whole being a splendid meatal and verbal 
confusion of all the ideological and academic models, 
Genuine scientific endeavour has suffered from these 
practices; on the other hand, their analysis makes 
for a better understanding of the mentalities in- 
volved and of their significance in the Lebanese 
context. 

In the context of each religious group, the collec- 
tive imagination and, consequently, the emotional 
outlook of the community are nourished by accounts 
of the origins of the group. In the case of the Maronite 
Christians, they have appeared to be all the more 
important in the Ottoman and contemporary periods 
because they have explained, or justified, their 
geographical and human association with the an- 
cient and Biblical designation of "Lebanou", and 
the extension of the latter over the whole of the 
country. The stages in the mental realisation of this 
territorial appropriation are instructive. In the 
x6th and 17th centuries, following the epic and 
liturgical work of the bishop Djibré?il b. Kil 
of the preoccupations of the Maronite chroniclers, 
in particular of the patriarch Istifan al-Duwayhl, had 
been to arrange and give shape to stories of monks 
who had lived as recluses in the canyons of the Kā- 
digh4 under the patronage of the saint Márün—or 
as successors to the patriarch Yübanná Mardu—and 
had exercised a ministry among the peasantry of the 
neighbourhood. These authors also insisted on the 
cohesion of the community around their patriarch and. 
on their obedience to the orthodoxy of the Roman 
Church, which consolidated relations with Catholic 
Europe at a time when the Maronites were extending 
their territorial base in central Lebanon, coming into 
conflict with authority and encountering various spir- 
itual and economic trends. To hagiography and to 
annals perpetuating the consciousness of the Maro- 
nite community, there may be added, especially 
since the ead of the roth and the beginning of the 
aoth centuries, the exploitation of scholarly works 
with a view to laying claim to a very distant past. 
Thus the Jesuit priest Henri Lamunens had taken 
up again the study of the ‘“Mardaltes” (cf. ET', s), 
a rather mysterious people which he believed could 
have established roots ín northern Lebanon after 
Byzantium had diverted its reli 
opposition to the Muslims, and Maronite authors 
recognised once more some of their ancestors there, 
even though these last were tarnished by heterodoxy. 
However, a question then had to be answered: in 
relation to Islam and to the "Arabs", was this 
population to be regarded as allogenous or indige- 
nous? The construction of a national past, con- 
ceived as an uninterrupted chain of events, also led 
Christian authors to claim kinship with the Phoeni- 
cians, as they saw in this approach the best inter- 
pretation of implantation in time and space. 

‘The monuments which the Crusaders left behind 
at Tripoli, Beirut and Sidon and on the foothills 
of the mountain, constitute for their part evidence 
for those passions which appropriate this past or 
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reject it. Leaving aside sentimental and political 
reactions, it is nevertheless legitimate to wonder 
with what populations the "Franks" really came into 
contact. In the central and northern parts of the 
mountain, it seems very probable that the dominant 
tonality was then provided by a population that was 
either ShI or influenced by Shi‘ism. Thus when the 
Mamlüks, operating from Damascus in the name of 
orthodox Sunnism, sought, in 704/1305, to recall 
where the power of the state was situated and to 
which community it belonged, it was against these 
rawafid (sing. rajida), "people of dissent" or "re- 
cusants”, as Ibn Taymiyya condemned them, that 
they launched in the direction of Kisrawin their 
ictorious and devastating campaigns. This disper- 
sion of the Shi‘is was favourable to an influx of 
Maronite population, moving in from the north, 
and to an extension of the authority of distinguished 
Druze families [see pvRGz] around the Gharb and 
the ShOf. The chronicle of Salib b. Yahya, written 
in the 15th century, clearly shows how the hierarchy 
of the family groups became established on the 
mountain by means of the fiscal and military or- 
ganisation of the Muslim states (the system of ika® 
under the Mamlaks, to be replaced by the mukaja‘a 
under the Ottomans). Tt was in this encounter be- 
tween a population of settlers and an authority 
which derived its administrative legality from the 
centre of Sunn! power and its structure from social 
culture that there was established the "Govern- 
ment of the Druzes” which European travellers dis- 
covered in the Ottoman period, and where one of the 
axes of the modern Lebanoa progressively took shape. 

With the dangers posed by the Franks and Mongols 
removed, the Ottoman conquest of Syria in 1516 
was, in fact, a decisive moment for this mountain 
region. It had ceased to be a disputed frontier: 
it became a centre for access which, for all its un- 
doubted difficulty, was situated at the meeting-point 
of the great land and maritime communications routes 
of the vast imperial Ottoman federation. Its inhabit- 
ants found in this the opportunity to develop their 
own activities, and thereby, also the means of af- 
firming their own originality. The Ottoman régime 
favoured the expansion of regional networks for the 
relaying of long distance trade; the mountain people 
were thus able to obtain improved profit from their 
cultivated terraces, producing grapes and cil, and 
especially silk in the central regions, cotton and 
tobacco in the south. Their outlets were initially 
the local centres of manufacture and consumption, 
Damascus and Aleppo being the ‘eading customers. 
Major commerce radiated from these inland terminals, 
both on interior routes and towards the coastal ports, 

Beirut, Sidon, which put them in contact 
botage traffic plying between Palestine and 
and with Egypt, the Maghrib and the ports 
of Christian Europe, Marseilles in particular, whose 
merchants, consuls and agents joined together in con- 
ducting their business under the system of capitu- 
lations (see twrivAzAr]. 

As a mainstay of the power of the sultanate which 
was maintained through control of the towns and 
the plains, Sunni society first put down its roots 
fn the centres for the radiation of religion, justice 
and authority. In the zone studied here, the Sunnis 
were located principally in the ports, the coastal 
plains and the Bika‘; the dignitaries of Sidon under. 
took with those of Damascus rich exchanges in the 
form of merchandise, marriages and spiritual brother- 
hood, while Moroceans were to be recorded in the- 
genealogies of Beiruti families, The old communities 
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of the Melkite Church of Antioch also shared in the 
revival of the cities and the development of the 
plains; in 1724, their fragmentation into two hier- 
archies, one of them “orthodox” and remaining 
under the jurisdiction of Constantinople, the other 
“catholic” and bowing, amid controversy, to that 
of Rome, bore witness to the effects of the milieu 
im which they reasserted their vitality. Between 
the “Greek Orthodox" monastery of Balamand 
(focmeriy the Cistercian Belmont) and the olive 
plantations of the Kūra, to the south of Tripoli, 
and, on the other hand, the agricultural development 
which grew up around the “Greek Catholic" mon- 
astery of Saint Saviour, Dayr al-Mukhallas, on 
land dominated by the Djunbulàt Druze family, 
these two rites also maintained monasteries such as 
that of Shuwayr, where a printing press was installed 
during the first half of the r8th century, in this 
centre of Christianity which the Kisrawán and the 
Matn were to become, 

Between the Djabal Lubniin to the north and the 
Diabal aLSbüf to the south, the movement of 
Maronite population towards the south of the moun- 
tain effectively turned this region into a religious 
focal point, an agricultural zone accessible to com- 
merce, and formed mukáfa^it administered by families. 
of Maronite shaykks within the context of the "Gov- 
ernment of the Druzes”, the hukm Djabal ai-Skif 
wa-Kisrawân of the local chroniclers. Forces which 
came into contact here also clashed. The Jesuits had 
sent their first missionaries to the Levant two decades 
after the Council of Trent, and they had assumed 
direction of the seminary founded in Rome, in rs. 
for the training of young Maronites. It was therefore 
no paradox that the communities of oriental rite at- 
tached to Rome were among the first to feel the im- 
pact caused by the renewal of religious activity in 
Europe and contributed to its repercussions. Under 
the influence of the Holy Seo, the Maronite Church 
underwent a movement of reconstruction which af. 
fected monasticism and the hierarchy, and a number 
of synods, including that of Luwayza in 1736, had 
to be convened for the new rules to be discussed, 
accepted and imposed. Better organised, it acquired 
material strength through the donations and wak/s 
of which it was the beneficiary; monasteries became 
institutions of education where, alongside liturgical 
Syriac, the Arabic language was cultivated as a 
means of instructing the faithful and of better 
understanding the sacred texts. The milieu regained 
its rights through the use of Arabic and the social 
structure; thereby, the Maronite Church ‘‘natural- 
ised” its western elements. By virtue of the authority 
of its patriarch and the work of its monks on the 
popular level, its influence in the community grew 
in comparison to that wielded by the mubita‘adjis, 
the title born by members of families responsible 
for the levying of a contractual tax on a district, 
mukáfata. 

Among the dignitaries (a'ydn) of old Maronite 
stock, some advanced in the echelons of the eccle- 
siastical hierarchy, whilst others acquired the title 
of honorary consul in dealings with the representa- 
tives of the king of France; but the maintenance of 
their power derived from their role in the Ottoman 
fiscal system. After their conquest of Syria in 1516, 
the Ottomans had retained the administrative divi- 
sions of the mountain region, following the example 
of their and on the basis of the ethnic 
distribution; the north belonged to the wildyet of 
Tripoli, the centre and the south, where the Govern- 
ment of the Druzes” hold sway, to that of Damascus. 


In 1660, in the wake of campaigns which the Porte 
had been obliged to conduct in order to suppress the 
rebellious ambitions of the Druze amiss of the leading 
family of the Ma‘n, a new pashaitf, whose governor 
resided at Sidon, was created to ensure better con- 
trol of the Druzes and the Maronites. Detached from 
that of Damascus, its territory included the central 
and southern part of the Lebanese range aad northern 
Palestine; however, the pasha of Damaseus retained 
seniority over those of Tripoli and Sidon. The latter 
made no attempt to exercise direct authority over a 
mountain range that was difficult of access and in- 
habited by well-organised groups; in common with 
the usual practice of the Ottoman administration, 
they relicd on local leaders for the levying and submis- 
sion of the tribute, the most tangible sign of the 
sultan’s power. In doing so, they were obliged, on 
the regional level, to adapt themselves to the stric- 
ture and hicrarchy of this society so as to utilise 
itin a manner favourable to the maintenance of their 
control, expression and assurance of the sovereignty 
of the Porte, even though the latter was far away and 
incapable of applving consistent coercion. 

The principal tax, the miri, was linked to the 
primacy of agricultural production; it was therefore 
Jevied on produce. 1t was farmed out and the lease- 
holder was subject to annual confirmation; the 
amir—er sometimes two or three amis simulta- 
meonsly—entrusted with this role belonged to the 
family of the Ma‘n from the time of the Ottoman con- 
quest to the last quarter of the r7th century, then to 
that of the Shihab. "The delegation of this authority 
consequently led to the pre-eminence of one family 
over the others, and of one amir over his kinsmen; 
the latter was obliged to lead a life of constant du- 
plicity in order to reconcile the rules imposed on 
him by his social milieu with the obligation to hand 
over revenue to the imperial financial chest and thus 
retain his post. According to the total sums deter- 
mined by the Porte and demanded by the pasha, each 
year it was his duty to divide the amounts to be levied 
adiis responsible for collect- 
«kija'it under his jurisdiction. 
ihe translation adopted by 
European travellers for the title of al-amir al-kabir, 
also took the title of al-hikim to assert his authority 
in the bukm Djabal al-Shif wa-Kisrawdn, Following 
the example of the controlling family, those senior 
families which exercised authority over others, and 
whose members were the most important land. 
owners, took responsibility for the collection of rents 
in the musdja‘at, where their social and proprietorial 
power was thus guaranteed: but in the effort to exert 
and retain their authority, the musdja‘adjis wore 
themselves out in internal rivalries, which were the 
visible results of the division of society into jux- 
taposed and opposing groups, and which were revived 
by the ambitions and intrigues of the sultan's re- 
presentatives. Thus in 1711, near the village of Ayn 
Dara, the Kaysl faction of the amir Haydar Shihab 
crushed the Yemen? faction; in order to establish 
more firmly the supremacy of the Shihab, amir 
Haydr then proceeded to make a new division of the 
mmubüja üt among powerful famiies, strengthening 
some of them and weakening others. But the Porte 
was also capable of dismissing amirs [see Kays 
"avrAx). Kays and Yaman in the Ottoman period]. 
School text-books appeal to the consciousness 
present-day Lebanese through the history of two 
“heroes”, the amir Fakhr al-Din H Mai (g-e-] and 
the dmir Bashir Il Shihab |gs.], who contributed 
to the vision of independence for their country in 
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a unitary fashion that transcended divisions and sec- 
tional interests. Both of them, one at the beginning 
of the 17th century, the other at the beginning of 
the 19th, exercised authority of a power and extent 
that had hitherto been unknown in the region; while 
exploiting the weakness and rivalries of the Turkish 
governors, they also looked for support to those states 
which, in the Mediterranean basin, testified to the 
regenerated power of Europe. But on each occasion, 
the Porte succeeded in frustrating their ambitions. 
When the Druze Fakhr al-Din, with thisson “Ali, took. 
steps to expand his «mirate and to render it autono- 
mous, the Ottomans resisted him with the same deter- 
mination that they had shown in suppressing Shifism 
in the interior of their empire and in combatting 
Safawid Persia on their castern frontiers, Fakhr al- 
Din, forced to take refage at the court of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany in 1512, returned in 1618, but was 
finally captured near Djazzin and sent to Istanbul 
where he was executed in 1635. In a totally different 
historical context, the amir Bashir II Shihab also 
died in Istanbul, in 1850, but of old age, after he 
had been forced to abdicate his power int 1840, when 
the Ottoman government, undertaking a programme 
of political reform and driving the Egyptian troops of 
Muhammad ‘Alf out of Syria, refused to renew his ap- 
pointment. However, for more than a half-century, 
from 1788 t» 1840, hc had thrown all the forc: of his 
strong personality into giving the people of the 
Lebanese range a unity of purpose. To this end, he 
followed the policy of his predecessors which con- 
sisted in adding to the territory of the "Government 
of the Druzes", belonging to the paskaltt of Sidon, 
that of the land of Diubayl, north of the river Mut 
amaltayn, which wasa dependency of the paskalth of 
Tripoli; he demoted the leading mukéla‘adits, lik 
the Druze shaykh Bashir Diunbalit [see DJAxsULATI, 
and made use of the support of the Maronites, who 
had become the largest community ix the mountain 
region. But as the intermediary of a fiscal s 
which became more and more oppressive, and sub- 
jected to the coercions of Muhammad ‘AN during 
the presence in Syria from 1832 to 1840 of Ibrahim 
Pasha’s Egyptian army, hs left bis country ina state 
of full-scale revolt on the part of the mount 
people. This led to the elimination of the greatest 
of the “old style” dignitaries, since the central 
Ottoman power, in seeking to reassert its control, 
struck at the leadership first; his departure spel! 
the dissolution of a system. 

What situation was discovered by the Porte, when 
it re-established its authority with the support of 
British military expedition and reformed it through 
its policy of Tausimat? Since the beginning of 
Ottoman domination, the active centre of Syria had 
shifted from the east towards the west; Lebanese 
overtures towards Mediterranean Europe and the 
demographic growth which had enabled the Maroni- 
tes to spread from the north to the south of the moun- 
tain had worked in favour of this orientation and 
had benefited irum it. However, in this material, 
human and religious context, arboriculture, pru- 
ducing timber in commercial quantities, had been 
considerably developed to the detriment of edible 
crops; at the beginning of the rgth century, the 
cereals which the monntain people harvested from 
their soil were sufficient to feed them for only three 
or four months of the year, the remainder having, 
to be bought. The need to guarantee their subsistence 
thus put them into still further dependence on the 
‘Turkish governors who controlled the fertile plains; 
although the ‘amirs attempted to remedy this 


necessity by a permanent extension of their influence 
over the Bika’, their efforts were in vain, On the 
other hand, commercial exchanges turned the moun- 
tain range into a zone of monetary circulation, 
and its economic development affected favourably 
its population growth; but, at the ond of the r8th 
century and during the first four decades of the roth, 
increasing pressure of taxation, linked to the effects 
of Ottoman monetary manipulations, had caused 
a massive depletion of financial resources and led 
to an impoverishment which was all the more 
powerlully-felt because the cultivable areas of the 
mountain had reached a point of demographic 
saturation in terms of the development possibilities 
of tho period. This in turn led to social tensions be- 
tween, on the onc hand, the wtkdtaSadjts, themselves. 
impoverished and weakened by the policies of amir 
Bashir IT and by their own nunibers and rivalries, and 
‘ou the other, the tenant farmors who found it in- 
creasingly diffirult to cope with increasing taxes and 
rents on contracting land space, On the Maronite side, 
the enfeeblement of the nobility (a yás) led to a 
regrouping in the framework of the community under 
the leadership of the clergy, with resulting profit 
to the latter's role, On the side of the Druzes, who 
had not experienced the same demographic increase, 
and who therefore were subjected to the continuing 
influx of Christian population simultaneously with 
the renewal of cconomic and political activity in 


| Europe, thero was a contrary regrouping behind the 


major traditional families, the social backbone of 
the community; a migratory movement also toole 
place towards the Syrian interior, towards the Haw- 
rän [gv]. Social tension thus also led to community 
confrontations in the mixed areas" which were 
inhabited bv Druzes and Christians; the clashes 
which easued were a part of the general unrest which 
affected Syria in this period, 

With the regulations of 1842 and 1845, the Porte 
imposed a mew administrative system which gave 
preferential terms to the Christian population but re- 
tained the division of the mountain, the northern part 
being entrusted to a Christian APimakäm and the 
southern to à Druze &@imakdm; both were functiona- 
ries placed under the authority of the Turkish gov- 
ernor who was now resident in Beirut, and were as- 
sisted by a council “like those which already exist 
at all points of the empire”, It was the renewal im- 
posed by changes in Europe that was manifested be- 
hind these moditications, behind new forms of inter- 
vention by representatives of European powers in 
Lebanon, especially behind the activities of the con- 
suls of France and Great Britain posted to Beirut. 
This port was regularly visited by steamships after 
1835; although the major cities of the interior under- 
went a crisis in their activities, it was the major re- 
gional beneficiary of the expansion in trade, espe 
jaily after 1850, when its commercia! affairs followed 
the rhythm of western economic trends, and the 
changes in the ‘aws of property ownership introduced 
into the Ottoman empire (confirmed by the Khaji 
Hüwáyün of 18 February 1836) stimulated the 
development of new commercial and financial ente 
prises. Its population grew and diversitied, especially 
in its Christian components (6,000 inbabitants at 
the beginning of the 19th century, 60,000 in 1860, 
130,000 in 194). In the mountain region, industrial 
initiative was introduced by the French, who in- 
stalled new systems for the spinning of silk: they 
diverted deliveries of cocoons for the benefit of 
their establishments, thus breaking the links between 
the small-holders and the influential families and 
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thereby contributing further to the decline of the 
latter, These economic changes, while favouring 
the prosperity of those who were the intermediaries, 
chief among whom were the Christians, had an 
adverse effect on the disadvantaged communities 
and led to aggravation of social and religious ten- 
sions. In 1859, an agrarian revolt saw peasants in 
conflict with shaykis in Maronite Kisrawan. How- 
ever, the Christians benefited overall from these 
transformations, while Muslims and Druzes were, 
overall, prevented from playing any part; claiming 
the “equality” promised by the re‘orms, reinforcing 
the status of the community with the support of 
France and of the Roman Church, profiting from. 
a European expansion which both rivalled and domi- 
rated the traditional economy of the Near East 
—all these activities on the part of the Christians 
were in the eyes of the Muslims crimes committed by 
a people whom they had never ceased to despise, in 
‘opposition to their past supremacy and to their pres- 
ent existence, An incident in May 1860 touched off 
conflict between Druzes and Christians, and was fol- 
lowed by massacres of Christians in the "mixed areas" 
and in Damascus. To limit intervention by the Furo- 
pean powers, the Turks restored order in the most 
brutal fashion; however, this did not prevent the 
arrival in Beirut of a French expeditionary force, 
which Napoleon III had also sent for the purpose of 
furthering the Mediterranean and Arab aspects of 
his policy. 

‘The result of these events, of the presence of 
French troops until June 186r, and of the negotia- 
tions held between the Porte, France, Great Britian, 
‘Austria, Prussia and Russia, was the creation 
cf a province of Mount Lebanon. Administrati 
unity was thus confirmed by law. Although it was 
nothing more than a sandjad or mutasarvifiyya, the 
agreement signed at Pera on 9 June 186: made it clear 
that: "The Lebanon wili be administered by a Chris- 
tian governor appointed by the Sublime Porte and 
responsible directly to it." The Porte laid down the 
condition that this Christian governor be chosen from 
among the non-Lebanese subjects of the Sultan. The 
majority of the population of the new province was 
Christian; order was maintained by its own police 
force and it was the beneficiary of a special fiscal 
system; it included neither Beirut, nor Tripoli, nor 
Sidon, but its links with Beirut developed continuous- 
ly to their mutual enrichment in economic and human 
terms, Although its relatively autonomous status was 
guaranteed by the signature of five European powers, 
Mount Lebanon was none the less included in the 
general administrative modernisation of the Otto- 
man empire; the abolition of the ancient privileges 
of the mubéja‘adjts, the judicial equality of the 
Muslim and Christian communities, the representa- 
tion of these communities on the madjlis which 
advised the governor, all these corresponded to the 
general conditions applied to the administration 
‘of provinces as laid down by the law of 1864, 

Beirut and Mount Lebanon were the centres of 
important movements in terms of products, people 
and ideas. The economic expansion introduced from 
the West was most clearly marked by the develop- 
ment of sericulture under the control of the city of 
Lyons, the capital of the industry; French participa: 
tion in companies formed for the construction from 
Beirut to Damascus of a carriageable highway (1863), 
later of a railway line (1895); the extension of the 
port of Beirut; the architectural improvement of 
this town; and the founding of banks and trading 
houses. The increase in population and social pres- 


sures led to waves of emigration towards Egypt and 
the Americas. The Arab literary renaissance, the 
nahda (q*..], expressed awareness of these encounters; 
besides the education provided by the Syrian Pro- 
testant College, founded in 1866 under the auspices 
of the American Presbyterian Mission, and by the 
Jesuit University of St. Joseph (1881), the pedagogic 
and literary activities of the mu‘allim Butrus al- 
Bustáni (see ai-sustAx! in Suppi] and of numerous 
Other writers, journalists and scholars led to a 
crystallisation of consciousness in the confrontation 
with all the human, spiritual and geographical 
dimensions which had been brought into play, and 
in posing the problem of the affirmation of the 
personality amid all these transformations. But 
although for many of the initiators of this intellectual 
revival the fact of belonging to a common civilisation 
was something that must transcend religious differ- 
ences, ambiguities none the less survived at all levels 
of cultural awareness, since the idea of nationhood 
proposed by Europe was balanced, on the one hand, 
by a “Lebanonist™ conception, especially among the 
Maronites, an Arab ideal foc a uniting of energies 
going beyond community distinctions, and on the 
other, by an Ottomanist faction for whom the Otto- 
iman State was the quarantee of Islamic civilisation 
in the face of western domination. In 1911, Shakib 
Arslan fought the Italians in Libya alongside the 
Turks; in June ror3, the Arab Congress, convened 
in Paris, proposed a decentralisation for the benefit 
of the different Arab provinces. 

The war and the defeat of the Ottomans in 1918 
gave an impetus to Lebanese development. Three 
Lebanese delegations, including one led by the Maro- 
nite patriarch, attended the Peace Conference to 
claim from it the maintenance and even the expansion 
of their territories. In 1920, the French military inter- 
vention against the Arab Kingdom of amir Fayyal 
permitted the creation of the State of Greater Leba- 
non which was placed under a mandate entrusted to 
France. This state was established around a Christian, 
mainly Maronite, nucleus, which constituted a 
majority, although all the other lands of Arab 
culture were populated predominantly by Muslims, 
But the former province of Mount Lebanon wa 
expanded with the addition of Beirut, Sidon, Tripoli, 
SAkkär, the BikSS, the WAdI al-Taym and the Djabal 
fÀmil where Sunn! and ShI Muslims were present 
in large numbers, This situation aroused two princi- 
pal attitudes: on the one hand, the Christians had 
no intention of accepting a position of inferiority 
in a Republic of which they considered themselves 
the architects; on the other, the Muslims speculated 
as to what their status was to be within a political 
entity which had not been founded according 
to their aspirations, Numerous factors came into 
play in this contest, in particular: the nature of 
groupings and relationships in the community frame- 
works or the political parties; demography, increas- 
ingly favourable to the Muslims; the question of abil- 
ity to cope with all the necessities of the modern 
world; and the economic role aud the place of manual 
labour, not only in terms of the different social 
levels but also iu terms of the communities. While 
some ShI‘l leaders were quite prepared to throw in 
their lot the system, the ruling circles and 
the populace of the Sunni community expressed 
strong reservations and they took the opportunity 
of showing where their feelings lay ut the time of 
the 1925 revolt. However, a compromise was devised, 
one of its principal Sunni initiators being Riydd al- 
Sulh; in 1936 it was agreed, following Franco-Syrian 
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and Franco-Lebanese negotiations, that the Lebanon 
would continue to exist within its present frontiers 
and would retain the representation of the communi- 
ties which had been confirmed by its parliamentary 
constitution, In 1943, the National Pact, already 
mentioned, was a decisive factor in the Muslim 
adhesion to the Lebanese identity. In March 1945, 
the Lebanon was among the founders of the League 
of Arab States. 

Under all the presidents of the Republic who have 
succeeded one another since independence (Bishara 
al-Kharl 1943-52, Kamil Sham*ün 1952-8, Fu'ád 
Shihab 1058-64, Charles Hilü 1964-70, Sulayman 
Farandilyya 1970-6, Ilyas Sarkis 1076-82), each 
serious crisis has renewed the fragmentation of the 
communities, but has also revealed the growth of a 
Lebanese consciousness among the majority of a 
population which has become accustomed to living 
jn the framework of the Lebanese State. In February 
1058, many Muslims greeted with enthusiasm news 
of the foundation of the United Arab Republic; 
but while bloody civil unrest engulfed the country 
between May and September of the same year and 
provoked, in the international and Arab context, 
the landing of American troops on 17 July in appli- 
cation of the Eisenhower Doctrine, the programme 
of reforms instituted under the presidency of General 
Fuad Shihab was accompanied by the emergence 
of a genuine Muslim Lebanonism. At the same time, 
Kamal Djunbalit, as much in his capacity as an 
aristocratic Druze of the Shüf as in his role as leader 
of a socialist movement, appealed to a fundamentally 
Lebanese patriotism in his effort to bring the country 
into the bosom of Arab solidarity. The Sunni leaders 
and the Muslims as a whole were placed in the reality 
of the Lebanese state as a cadre for the future, but 
they demanded institutional reforms which would 
give greater recognition to their numbers and to their 
talents in the control of the Lebanon. In a state 
where all civil life is defined by the fact of belonging 
to a religious community, this claim was supported 
on the basis of modifications arising from the demo- 
graphic separation. [t is, in fact, the Muslim popula- 
tions that have increased most rapidly; this develop- 
ment is most clearly marked within the Shi Muslim 
community, the most disadvantaged in the country, 
which has become the most numerous. The Shit 
labour force has therefore tended to leave the im- 
poverished rural zones of eastern and southern 
Lebanon, the precise areas where Israeli raids have 
contributed to the acceleration of the migration, 
to seek work in the expanding industrial zones of 
the Beirut region. A social problem has thus pro- 
longed the process of political demand and demo- 
graphic change; this has been reflected in the actions 
of the political parties of the Left, who have also 
sought, in a similar manner, to channel the discontent 
of the peasants of the north whose agitation, since 
1970, has been directed against the major landowners. 
and has called into question the authority of the 
state, They have also acquired, through their new 
militancy, a stronger “Muslin aspect". 

This evolution has come about in a period of 
economic growth whose profits have been most un- 
evenly distributed. Since 1967, the ascending curve 
of the Lebanese economy has followed that of the in- 
creased wealth of the Near East as a whole; petro- 
dollars, "Arab" assets which are essentially the 
property of Muslinis, have been invested in Lebanese 
banks, of which the majority are controlled by Chris- 
tians. At the same time, the Lebanon has not only 
counted on the resources deriving from its “services”, 


but also on those produced by its industry, which has 
undergone a vigorous expansion in the suburbs of 
Beirut and Tripoli, exporting 80% of its production 
to Arab markets. While Lebanese technicians and 
businessmen, including Christians at the higher eche- 
lons, have taken the opportunity of practising their 
skills in the developing Arab countries, the contracted 
labour force in the construction industry of Beirut 
is of Syrian origin; thus, through its recent economic 
development, the Lebanon has become still more in- 
tegrated into the life and destiny of the Arab world. 
Paradoxically, this situation has been cruelly 
underlined since 1973 by the internal consequences 
of the recession of the western economy, for the 
Lebanon has also remained closely linked to the 
latter; the extension of social malaise has rendered 
political demands more bitter and has accentuated 
the impact of the Palestinian presence. This dates 
from 1948 (the foundation of the State of Israel), but 
it has only begun to pose a real problem to the author- 
ity of the Lebanese State since 1967, when the Pales- 
tinians consolidated their political orientation 
and took on the role of an armed organisation. Now, 
while the Palestinians exist alongside other Lebanese 
groups in a structure consistent with the norms of 
Arab society, and while they have exploited the Ib- 
eral Lebanese régime to act, as independently as is 
possible, towards invoking the solidarity of the 
Arab nation, they have none the less remained very 
distinct {rom the remainder of the population, since 
they lay claim to a land which is not the Lebanon. 
The sovereignty of the Lebanese state has suffered as 
a result of their military activities in the frontier 
regions of the south and, consequently, as a result 
of repeated Istaeli incursions; but, besides the mem- 
bers of the front of progressive parties, all Muslims 
have felt sympathetic to their cause and have often 
offered them support in internal political action, 
The resentment at this situation felt by the 
Chris nd especially by their Maronite majority, 
annelled by the Lebanese Phalanges. 
Although of Arabic language and culture, the Chris- 
tian population has developed and rediscovered an 
isolationist complex in an Arab world where the 
movement towards secularisation tends to work to 
the advantage of the institutions of the majority, 
ie. the Muslims and where, equally, politically 
active movements have been mobilised in the name 
of Islamic ideals. This sense of insecurity has also 
been shared by those business circles which, while 
reaping the benefits of trading with the Arab coun- 
tries, participated in the workings of the western 
economy. On the other hand, the movements of 
the Left have integrated their denunciation of the 
injustices of the system with revolutionary Arab 
perspectives, As a result of the origins of modern. 
Lebanon as well as of present-day circumstances, 
the internal crisis has taken on Arab, Islamic and 
international dimensions, and is nourished by them. 
After February 1975, the repression of political 
and social unrest at Sidon illustrated the limited 
capabilities of the Lebanese army, itself a multi- 
religious organisation. On 13 April 1975, a coach 
carrying Palestinians was machine-gunned by Pha- 
lanzists near Beirut; twenty-seven passengers were 
killed. Since then, the authority of the government 
has progressively disintegrated. At the beginning of 
the 1970s, a whole generation of students had dreamed 
of a fraternal future for the Lebanon, to be achieved 
by the erosion of community divisions; this dream 
has been shattered. While the sovereignty of the 
state has been called into question, aud the ancient 
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structures of the familial group have been damaged 
by modern urbanisation and indnstrialisation, 
religious segregations have shown themselves to be 
all the more active at the level of collective con- 
sciousness, since they have remained the principal 
touchstone of identity and therefore the principal 
framework for community solidarity. In the agony 
of the civil war, political and social conflicts have 
been kept alive by the most ancient segregationol 
structures of Near Eastern society; the polarisation 
of passions according to religivus allegiances has 
been the most symptomatic expression of this at 
the conscious level. How is one to contemplate the 
idea of the partitioning of the Lebanon as envisaged 
by the minorities, the constitution of semi-antono- 
mous fraternities of combatants, principally within 
the popular Muslim milicu, the conflicting claims 
of fragmentation and unitary ideologics, or the un- 
equalicd violeuce of the fighting since September 
1975, without reference to this conglomeration of 
sociological and historical data? 

The Lebanese crisis which began in 1975 owed its 
seriousness to internal causes which in their tum 


reflected the changes in the Arab world and the 
social, cultural and political tensions which had 
become acute throughout the Near East, At the 
beginning of the war, two powers with an interest in 
the existence of the modern Lebanon made official 
approaches to the different Lebanese parties: Syria, 
with repeated missions on the part of its Minister 
of Foreign Affuirs, France with the fact-finding 
missions of Maurice Couve de Murville and Georges 
Gorse. In June 1976, Syria sent a massive force into 
the Lebanon under the cover of the Arab Peace- 
Keeping Force in order to restore calm, In spite of 
truces, the cound of yuufire is still to be heard, 
across alliances and the reversal of alliances (ese 
pecially after the Camp David Accords), across 
struggles for hegemony within each politico-religious 
faction, The continuing prosperity of the banking 
sector has uo doubt compensated for the massive 
destruction of property and the aggravation of 
social disparities, From 1840 to 1958, civil disorders 
in Lebanon had been resolved only by the inter- 
vention of western arinies. Since 1976, the presence 
of the Arab P'eace- Keeping Force has shown that a 
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Fig. 4. Lebanon in 1981 (after Le Monde, 20 May 1981), 


solution should be found through Arab negotiation, 
but having regard to international repercussions 
and to the conflict with Israel which led, in 1978, to 
the despatch of a United Nations Interim Force 
in the Lebanon (U.NLF.L,). 

It is estimated that the Lebanon has close to 
three million inhabitants, It is they, residents or 
temporary emigrants, who ensure the existence 
of their country. Though each continues to feel 
part of a minority in relation to his compatriots, 
the adhesion of the majority of the Lebanese to 
the Lebanon is symbolically represented by the 
celebration of the Day of the Flag; but, while they 
are aware of belonging to the same entity and are 
determined to maintain it, they do not share the 
same national vision. 

Bibliography: Since the relevant bibliography 
js extremely rich and often very polemical in tone, 
there have been listed below only some works of 
reference which contain detailed bibliographies 
themselves and some recent studies which bring 
important information, H. Laoust, Remarque 
sur les expeditions du Kasrawin sous les premiers 
Mamiats, in Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth, iv 
1940; E. de Vaumas, Le Liban (Montagne libanaise, 
Btkkaa, Anti-Liban, Hermon, Haute Galilée liba- 
naise). Érde de géographie physique, Paris 1954; 
Kamal Salibi, Maronite historians ‘of mediaeval 
Lebanon, Beirut 1959; Sélim Abou, Le bilinguisme 
arabe-frangais au Liban, Paris 1962; Kamal Salibi, 


The modern history of Lebanon, London 1965; 
M. C. Hudson, The precarious republic. Political 
modernisation in Lebanon, New York 1968; H. 
Ruppert, Beirut. Eine westlich gepragte Stadi des 
Orients, Fränkische Geographische Gesellschatt, 
Erlangen 1960; Salih b. Yabya, Ta’rikh Bayrat, 
Récits des anciens de la famille de Butur b. ‘Ali, 
émir du Gharb de Reyrouth, ed. Francis Hours 
and Kamal Salibi, Beirut 1969; J. Couland, 
Le mouvement syndical au Libau, 1919-1946, 
Paris 1970; G. Corm, Contribution à l'éde des 
socis multiconfessionnelles, Paris 197t; Vüsuf 
Asad Düghir, al-Usil aLCarabiyya li "Idirdsdt 
al-lubndniyya, dalil bibliyughrafiyya (Les sources 
arabes des études libanaises, guide bibliographique), 
Beirut :972; Edmond Rabbath, La formation 
historique du Liban politique et constitutionnel, 
Beirut 1973; Kamal Salibi, Cross roads to civil 
war. Lebanon 1958-1976, New York 1976; R. Owen 
(ed.), Essays on the crisis in Lebanon, London 1976; 
Le livre blane libanais, Documents diplomatiques 
1975-1976, Ministry of Foreign Affairs and of 
Lebanese Overseas, Beirut 1976; Di. Wadith 
Kawibaránl, al-Itidjahat al-idjtima‘iyya al-siyäsiy- 
ya fi Djabal Lubndn wa 'l-Mashrik al-‘arabi, 1860- 
1920 (Les tendances socio-politiques au Mont-Liban 
eh dans l'Orient arabe, 1860-1920), Beirut 1976; Cl. 
Dubar and Salem Nasr, Les classes sociales au 
Liban, Paris 1975; J. P, Spagnolo, France and Otto- 
man Lebanon, 1861-1914, London 1977; Youakim 
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Moubarak, Recherches sur la pensée chrétienne et 
VIstam dans les mps modernes et d l'époque 
contemporaine, Beirut 1977; Maurice Saliba, In- 
dex libanicus, Jounieh 1979; D. Chevallier (ed.), 
L'espace social de la ville arabe, Paris 1979; Nawat 
Salam, L'insurrection de 1958 au Liban, typed 
thesis, University of Paris-Sorbonne 1079; Farès 
Sassine, Le Libanisme meronite. Contribution à 
Tétude d'un. discours politique, typed thesis, Uni- 
versity of Paris-Sorbonne 1979; Ghanam Tuéni, 
Peace-heeping Lebanon. The facts, the documents, 
New York 1979; The population situation in the 
ECWA region: Lebanon, Beirut, United Nations 
Economic Commission for Western Asia 1980; Ah- 
mad Beydoun, Identité confessionnelle et temps 
social ches les historiens libanais contemporain, 
typed thesis, University of Paris-Sorbonne 1982; 
Nawaf Salam, La guerre civile au Liban (1975- 
1976): lecture dams le miroir des mémoires, im 
Revue française de science politique, no. 4 (August 
1981); A. Abdel Nour, Introduction à l'histoire 
urbaine de la Syrie ottomane (XV I*-XVILT* sidsle), 
Beyrouth 1982; D. Chevallier, La société du mont 
Liban à l'époque de la rieolution industrielle ex 
Europe, Paris 1971, *1982; idem, Villes et travail 
en Syrie du XIXe au XX siècle, Paris 1982. 

(D. CurvatumR)) 

LUBOD (pl. of /ibd, labad), felt. The production 
and craftsmanship of wool [see 50%) was very pros- 
perous in the mediaeval Muslim world, and supplied 
à variety of articles not only for refined and wealthy 
customers but also for the popular market in the 
form of relatively inexpensive clothing. In more 
recent times, local woollens have not managed to 
compete with European products (E. Ashtor, Les 
laisages dans l'Orient médiéval, in AI Inst, F. Daltini, 
Florence 1976, 657-86). Felt was one of the less ex- 
pensive products among the woollen articles manu- 
factured locally (and probably not threatened by 
imports from Europe), but there were also felts 
of high quality which were dyed (see for their colours, 
below) or embellished (Ibn al-Zubayr, al-Dhahhdir, 
87: a royal cloak of Byzantine origin). 

‘As elsewhere, felt was manufactured in the 
Muslim world at that time by pressing wool between 
pieces of wood, ctc., a process often combined with 
moistening and binding by means of samgh (i.e. gum; 
ior the Middle Ages, & description is supplied by 
Ibn al-Ukbuwwa, Ma'dlim, 232, and for the beginning 
í the modern period, by al-Kasimi, Dict, des métiers, 
399-400). 

‘The maker of felt was called the labbd, lubüdi, 

and labdttdi (Ibn al-Ukhwwwa, loc. cit.; al-Makrial, 

Khifat, Beirut ed., i, 194; al-Kisiml, loc. cit.. The 

names of a number of articles are derived from 

that of "felt": cap (libda), doak, or piece of felt 
worn over the outer garment (Jubbdda), moquette 

(litd, labad), saddle, or a piece of felt put under the 

saddle, especially among the nomadic Arabs, etc. 

(al-Nabigha and Imru' al-Kays, ed. Ahlwardt, 7, 

149; Diwan al-Hudhaliyyin, ed. Wellhausen, 86; 

Diatir, ed. Sawl, 139; Ibn Kutayba, al-Ma*dni, 944 

[but it is not known if this dd of the Arabs of the 

pre-Islamic and early Islamic periods, was manu- 

factured like the felt known in sedentary civilisa- 

tion); aL.Shábusht, Diydrat, Baghdad 1966, 199; 

Ibn Hayyan, Akhlá al-rabi, Cairo 1959, 15r; al- 

Raghib al-lsfahini, Mubddarét, Beirut 1962, i 

377-8; Ibn al-Zubayr, op. cit, 60, 145-6; al-Zamakh- 

Shari, 4sds, Cairo 1960, 432; idem, Mukaddimat, 

Leipzig 1850, 63; al-Malerizi, op. cit., ii, 99, 156, 338; 

LA, Beirut 1955, ii, 386, 387; Lane, i, 2646; S. 


Fraenkel, Fremdwörter, 103; Dozy, Vétements, 395; 
idem, Suppl., s»). 

In fact, felt was also used for the manufacture of 
items whose names are not derived from it, such as 
clothing and hats (see some of the above sources and 
al-Diahiz, according to Ch. Peliat, in Arabica, i, 103 
(musüh of felt); Ton Hawkal, tr. Kramers-Wiet, 
113; Dozy, Vétements, 114, 251, 267, 366; kalansuwa, 
Jarbish, for example), linings of jackets (A. Miquel, 
La géographie humaine, ii, 499—the case here in 
point is the equipping of 2 Muslim expedition, out- 
side the Islamic world, with elothing manufactured 
in rai), blankets aad mattresses (al-Tanūkhi, 
Faradi, Cairo 1955, 139: mattresses of less afiluent 
People}, ropes (possibly; see below). Felts were avail- 
able in several colours, apart from the natural colour 
(red.: al-Djàbiz, op.cit, 753-9; al-Shábushil, loc. 
cit. —black: Tbn al-Zubayr, op. cit., 145-5). 

The felts came from various regions and countries 
from China (refined and rare felts, in the Muslim 
world, al-Djàbiz, lec. cit.; al-Tha‘alibl, Lafa’ 
C. E. Bosworth, 142), from North Africa (al-Djabi. 
loe. cil; al-Igtakhrl, r5; Ibn Hawkal, op. cif, 113; 
al-Thalibi, loc. cit; Ibn al-Zubayr, op. cif, 47), 
from Armenia and Khurásin (al-Dijahiz, loc. 
Tbn al-Zubayr, op. it, 6o; al-Hamadànl, Takmila, 
22). The Turks, in common with other peoples 
of Central Asia (A. Miquel, op. cit., ii, 156, 159, 234), 
used large quantities of felt, for clothing as well as 
for the making of tents, but there is no evidence to 
show that felt was exported from these regions to 
the centre of the Muslim world. Felt from Talakin 
(in Khurisin), strong and resilient, was used possibly 
for the weaving of a kind of rope rescuc-ladder (al- 
Mas‘idi, Murdi, vii, 117 = § 2799). In Samarkand 
(Transoxania) and Damascus (Syria) there were 
specialised quarters in the suburbs or in the town, 
for the manufacture and sale of felt (Vakàt, iv, 345). 

Bibliography: Given in the article 
J. Savan) 


LUCKNOW (see Lagaw]. 

LUDD, the Arabic name of Lydda, the 
ancient Hebrew Lodd, a town in Palestine to the 
south-east of Jaffa (Yaa, Yàío) and 17 km. ia direct 
line from the Mediterranean shore. 

Ancient history. Ludd is extremely ancient, 
and its name is believed to appear in the list of 
towns conquered by the Egyptian King Thutmos 
TIE (ca. 1468-1436 B.C.) (cl. Alt, Essays, 138; Ahar 
roni, 149). The name of Lodd appears four times in the 
later books of the Bible (I Chron. viii, xz, the building 
of the city by several families belonging to the 
tribe of Benjamin; Ezra, il, 33; Neh. vii, 37, xi, 
325). The Hebrew name was preserved in tbe New 
Testament (AU88a, Acts, ix, 32), aud through it 
has entered, in the Latin form of Lyóda, into the 
European languages. After the British occupation ia 
1917, the name of the city was given to the whole. 
district, which was called "the District of Lydda”. 
Early in the 3rd century A.D., the Greek name Dios- 
Polis must have been given to the town by Emperor 
Septimus Severus, who visited the place in 200-1, 
when the town was given Roman city rights and 
coins were struck there (cf. Smith, r21 n. 3). Although 
the name Diospolis survived until the Islamic 
conquest, the local Jewish and Samaritan population 
continued to use the original name of Lodd, which 
appears frequently in Talmudic literature (e.g. Pal. 
Talmud, Shevitit, 9; Babylonian Talmud, Megilla, 
gb-4a; Sanhedrin, 32b, 74a; Sukka, ab; Hullin, 56b; 
The minor tractates of the Talmud, London 1965, 
127, 331, 341). 
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During the whole of the Second Temple period, 
the city was one of the major Jewish centres, al- 
though in the Hellenistic and Roman periods it 
occasionally remained outside Jewish domination. 
The Seleucids ceded it to Jonathan Maccabaeus 
in 145 B.C. and 83 years later, Pompey detached it 
from the Jewish state. In 48 B.C. Julius Caesar 
restored it to Jewish rule. In 44 B.C. after the murder 
of Caesar, Cassius, who appeared in the country 
with a large Roman army, sold its population as 
slaves vhen the town failed to pay the high tribute 
imposed on it (Josephus, Wars, 1, ch. xi, 2). The city 
revived and even flourished as a centre of Jewish 
learning and a home for Jewish spiritual leadership 
after the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. (Smith, 
rar and n. 2). 

Once Christianity was proclaimed the state religion 
by Constantine, Luád instantly assumed an impor- 
tant place in Christian thought, mainly because of 
the healing miracle which St. Peter performed on 
the paralytic Aeneas (Acts, ix, 32-5. Cf. Hieronimus, 
in Reland, Palaestina, 877), which is said to have 
been the cause of numerous converts to Christianity 
in the city and its environs. However, the real 
sanctity of Ludd and its major fame in tbe Christian 
World are due to the belief that it is the birthplace 
of St. George, who is probably the most venerated 
hero in Eastern Christianity and who rose from ob- 
scure origins to become “not only the virtual patron 
of Syrian Christendom and an object of Muslim rever- 
ence, but patron, as well, cf the most Western of 
Christian peoples. St. George of Lydda is St. George 
of England ..." (Smith, 122). His fame must have 
been due to his martyrdom, on the eve of the triumph 
of Christianity, under Diocletian in Nicomedia in 
A.D. 303, after which his relics (or his head only) were 
brought to Ludd and buried there. 

Early Christian travelers refer, therefore, to Ludd 
as the place where the saint is buried. At some time 
daring the Byzantine period, probably under Justi- 
nian, a church was built over the burial place, the 
altar of which must have stood over the tomb 
itself, and a monastery which was also established 
in the city was dedicated to him. The church, how- 
ever, appears not to have been dedicated to him, 
since travellers mention only the tomb and the 
monastery (Smith, lac. ct.). The archaeological survey 
in which the traces of the Byzantine church were dis- 
covered was carried out by Clermont-Ga 
chaeologícal researches, ii, 98-103, 341-6; cf. SWP, 
Memoires, ii, 267-8). The town became, already in the 
4th century an episcopal see (despite partial destruc- 
tion after an anti-Roman revolt in 351) and retained 
this position until modern times, even after its 
cathedral was destroyed and its Christian population 
reduced to a negligible number; there was even a 
Synod of Diospolis early in the sth century. The sig- 
natures of several Bishops from Ludd appear on con- 
ciliar documents; Aetius Lydensis at the Council of 
Nicaea (325), Dionysius Diospolitanum at the Council 
of Constantinople (381); Photinus Diospolitanus (as 
well as Photinus episcopus Lydae) at the Council of 
Chalcedon (452) (Reland, op. cit., 878-9. For more 
references concerning Ludd in classical literature, 
cf., Avi-Yonah, Gazeteer, 75). 

Topography, The town is located on the border 
between the coastal plain and the Shephela, in an 
extensive area of flat land, some 40-50 m. above 
sea level, which came to be known after it as "the 
Valley of Lod” (cf. Pal. Talmud, loc. cit.). The area 
enjoys a very gooé amount of winter rain (annual 
average of above soo mm), and its alluvial soil 


stores large quantities of excellent water which have 
rendered the environs of the city extremely lertile 
in all times; this, in addition to the rich soil and 
generally warm climate, made the town famous for 
its agriculture, It was always described by travellers 
as being encircled by olive groves and vineyards (and 
in modern times, citrus plantations), Cotton grows 
very well in the area, and in the later Ottoman period 
it was cultivated extensively as a major cash crop. 
The cultivation of cotton ceased during the British 
Mandate, but was renewed in a most extensive form in 
Israel. Plants used in the dyeing industry, for which 
the town had also been very famous (until the build- 
ing of Ramla), must have also been grown around 
the city. The virtually unlimited possibilities offered 
by the natural conditions explains the place's at- 
traction for settlers, who repeatedly restored it 
after the frequent calamities, whether of human or 
natural making, which befell it throughout its ex- 
tremely long history. 

Its position made Ludd from ancient times an 
important station on the eastern and more frequented 
branch of the Via Maris which runs from Gaza via 
Yawneh (Ar. Yubna) and Ludd to Antipatris (Ras 
al-‘Ayn) and thence via Wad! ‘Ara (ancient ‘Iron) to 
the Valley of Jezreel. This route running along the 
eastern slopes of the hills of Samaria, though longer 
than the one running parallel to the coast, was 
deemed easier and safer. It attained especial impor- 
tance in the post-Crusader period (mainly under the 
Mamliks), and bas since served as one of the major 
traffic routes in the country. The road connecting 
Jerusalem to Jaffa also passed via Luda, thus making 
it into an important crossroads, a position which 
the city regained in modern times after the construc- 
tion of the Jaifa-Jerusalem railroad at the end of 
the last century (see below). 

Early Islamic history. According to al- 
Baladhurl’s tradition, Ludd was conquered by 
‘Amr b. al-‘As after the conquest of Nabulus and 
Samaria (Futüh, 138/13). Al-Tabari relates that the 
city capitulated in rs A.H. and quotes the agreement 
made with its inhabitants. It is the standard formula 
of capitulation treaty known from other places in 
Syria which were reportedly taken without war 
(sube), and stipulates amán (protection) for the 
conquered inhabitants life and property, guaran- 
teeing the safety of the religious institutions in 
return for a payment of an unfixed sum of djizya (ale 
Tabari, i, 2405-7). Very soon after the Islamic 
conquest the town underwent a process of rapid deter- 
joration, mainly due to the growth of Ramla as a 
major administrative, economic and cultural centre 
im the Djund Filastin (the Byzantine Palaestina 
Prima). 

Ramla was built by Sulaymu b, “Abd al-Malik 
with the intention of serving as the capital of the 
Province, after a long period in which the Djwnd 
Filasfin had been devoid of a proper administrative 
centre. Having discarded, for obvious reasons Caesa- 
rea, the Roman-Byzantine capital of Palaestina Prima, 
the Muslims made Ludd into the permanent seat of 
the administration, The city was, however, too 
Christian in ethos for the taste of the Umayyad 
rulers, especially after the inauguration of ‘Abd al- 
Malik’s Arab-Islamic reforms. When Sulayman was 
nominated by his brother al-Walid I as governor 
of Palestine, he took up residence in Ludd, but imme- 
diately embarked upon the grand scheme of the 
building of Ramla (Furth, 143; Yak, s.v. "Ramla"). 
Once the new capital was established, Ludd almost 
instantly fell into oblivion. The Islamic traditions 
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unanimously confirm this by saying that the building 
of Ramla was the reason for the destruction of Ludd 
(wa-hdna dhdlika sabab kharab Ludd, Yalgit, loc. cit.). 
Some traditions even say that Sulaymia destroyed 
the homes of the inhabitants of Ludd in order to 
force them to move to his new capital, Al-VaCkübl, 
who specifically mentions Sulaymán's destruction 
of Ludd, emphasises that in his own time it was al- 
ready in ruins (Buldén, 328), The traditions relating 
to its deterioration are all intensified by the Islamic 
accounts of its past glory. Thus Ibn al-Fakih speaks 
about the splendid buildings of Ludd, which im- 
pressed the Muslim beholders so much that they 
believed that they wore built for Solomon by the 
djinn (Mwhiasar, 117). This tradition must refer 
to the Byzantine basilica of Ludd, which had been 
built over the tomb of St. George. 1t is believed to 
have been destroyed by al-Hakim in 398/t008 
and rebuilt by King Stephen I (St. Stephen) of Hun- 
gary (997-1038). However, by then the church of 
Ludd had already been celebrated in the Islamic 
eschatological traditions, Al-Mukaddasi, in the 
second half of the 4th/roth century, mentions the 
church as the most prominent feature of the city 
and adds that Is will kill the Antichrist or Dadidjäl 
[22] at its gate. In his time, the place had already 


undergone a process of Islamisation, for he refers | 


to a large Friday mosque which served as a praver 
place not only for the Muslims of Ludd but also for 
the inhabitants of its environs, including even those 
of the provincial capital Ramla (al-Mukaddasi, 176; 
Le Strange, Palestine, 493). 

The place which Ludd occupies in the Islamic 
eschatological tradition must have been born out of 
the popular mixture of legends connected with the 
image of St. George and the Jewish traditions about 
the false Messiah (or in Aramaic, Meskika daggala, 
hence Arabic Dadidjal). Some of the Islamic traditions 
about the death of Dadidjal at the gate of the church 
of Ludd, or at the gate of the city, identify their 
Jewish origin. According to these accounts, “Umar 
sed to show great interest in the subject, and per- 
sistently searched for information about it. After 
the battle of Adinidayn (g.2.), when Ludd was cap- 
tured, a Jew told ‘Umar that the Muslims would kül 
Dadidjal "a little more than ten cubits from the gate 
of Ludd" (al-Taberi, i, 2403, Ibn al-Athir, ii, 388, 
390; Abu 'I-Fid3?, Tabwim, 227). In a tradition at- 
tributed to al-ZuhrI, Jesus, at the head of the Mus- 
Jims, would follow Dadidjal and kill him at the gate 
of Luda (Ibn Kathir, ii, 99; al-Bakri, 490). Similar 
‘eschatological traditions are numerous, and the whole 
theme has been elaborated upon in great detail by Ibn. 
eAsikir (ed. Munadidiid, i, 149-52, 184, 215-17, 228- 
9, 232, 256-7, 260, 294-5, 606-19; Tahdhib, i, 48, 195). 

It is very possible that the tradition grew some- 
how out of the idea connecting St. George and the 
dragon, which can be traced te the 6th century, 
when the legend of Perseus and Andromeda was trans- 
ferred to St. George. There is no doubt that the mag- 
nificence of the Byzantine church and later the Cru- 
saders’ cathedral of Ludd, as well as those local 
legends woven around the image of St. George, fur- 
nished the proper background for the development of 
the Islamic traditions concerning the church in par- 
ticular and the city of Ludd in general. The core 
of the traditions in which the false Messiah dies in 
Ludd is Jewish. From this point of view, those Is- 
lamic accounts emphasising the Jewish connection 
with the tradition are correct. Clermont-Ganneau 
suggests, however, that the Dadidjal in this case 
represents the dragon, while St. George, who was 


transformed by the Islamic popular tradition, into 
al-Khidr (see At-Kuapre], kills it (Smith, 123). 

The feast of St, George on 23 April continued to 
be celebrated under Islam, and its ceremonies at 
the church were also attended by Muslims. Thiee 
verses by al-Mufallà b. Tarif, the caliph al-Mahdrs 
poet-singer freedman, in which he talks about 
his "coming intentionally to Ludd on the feast of 
mari sirdjis” (sic), where he saw “ladies like gazelles 
in their covert”, attest to the popularity of the 
feast, at least in the pre-Crusader period (Vakiit, 
sv. "Luda"; A ghàni, vi, 46-7). 

The Byzantine church is described by all the 
early Christian travellers. On the eve of the invasion 
of the Crusaders in 1099, the Muslims destroyed 
it again. The Crusaders found Ludd and Ramla de- 
serted, and thus were easily able to establish a 
corridor from Jaffa to Jerusalem, whence they could 
mount their attack on the Holy City as well as widen. 
their holé on central and southern Palestine. In Ludd 
they built in 1150 a new cathedral with much splen- 
dour and magnificence, over the remains of the pre- 
vious Byzantine church and the Saint's tomb. They 
dedicated it to the Saint, because of its location 
as well as because of the then prevalent belief in 
his intervention in their favour during the siege of 
Antioch. The new cathedral “was a great pile, capable 
of use as a fortress” (Smith, 122), Toward the ond 
of the rath century, the cathedral attained even 
greater attention and significance when St, George 
was adopted by Richard Cour-de-Lion as the patron 
saint of England, in addition to the veneration be 
already enjoyed as the patron saint of Eastern Chris- 
tianuty (it was, however, only under King Edward III 
that St. George actually became the patron saint of 
England, ibid., 122 n. 3). Moreover, under tho Cru- 
saders, the name of St, George roplaced the name of 
the towa, so that during the whole of their period 
it came to be known as St. George, and pilgrims call 
it by this name until the x6th century (ZDPV, x, 
2:5; xi, rgs). Even the Jewish traveller Benjamin 
of Tudela speaks about his visit to St. George, er- 
roneously identifying it with the Biblical Luz (Early 
travels, 81, 88). 

In 583/1187, following the battle of Hittin [qu], 
Saladin conquered Ludd (Abi Shama, ii, 80), but 
the effect on the town of this conquest was felt 
only three years later. In the framework of Saladin’s 
policy of dismantling the main coastal fortresses, 
he demolished Ascalon (‘Askalan) and proceeded to 
dismantle on 3 Ramadan 587/24 September xor the 
fortress of Ramla. On this occasion he also demolish- 
ed the Cathedral of Ludd (Abn Shama, ii, 292; Ibn al- 
Athir, wii, 47, Zetterstéen, 255). Al-Yafi4, ii, 46r, 
erroneously speaks about the demolition of the 
whole town. Mudjir al-Din, ii, 419, remarks that with 
the destruction of the church the town became "a 
village like the other villages" (cf. Robinson, Bid. 
res, ti, $4-5; De Vogüé, Églises, 363). When peace 
negotiations began between Saladin and the Franks 
in 588rx92, the former suggested that the King of 
Jerusalem should receive Ludd to compensate him for 
his losses in the dismantled Ascalon (Aba Shima, ii, 
200), The strategic importance of Ludd as an inland 
station on the main route from Egypt to Syria (cf. 
Madii: al-Din, loc. cit), which had, in the previous 
period, been lost to Ramla, must have been at least 
partly resumed during the Crusader-Ayyiibid period. 
In 601/1204-5, during the negotiations between the 
Franks and al-Malik al-‘Adil, they demanded and re- 
ceived Jaffa as weli as what amounted to the lease 
of Ludd, Ramla and their environs (al-Makrizi, 
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Sulak, ii, 164). The name of Ludd appears in the 
sources again in connection with the peace treaty of 
626/1229 between al-Malik al- Küinil of Egypt and the 
Emperor Frederick II, In this treaty, which provided 
for the cession of Jerusalem to the Franks, Ludd was 
also handed over to the Crusaders’ sovereignty, to- 
gether with some other villages which were part of 
the territorial corridor between Jaffa and Jerusalem, 
which came under Frankish domination (Sula, ifr, 
230; al-Kalkashandi, iii, 429). In 666/1267-8, Ludd 
was conquered by Baybars, who must have disman 
Wed whatever remained of the church (Sula, i/2, 
365), the stones of which were later used to build the 
bridge to the north of the city in 671/1273. 

The development of the inland branch of the 
Cairo-Damascus route (or the eastern branch of the 
Via Maris), in the course of which the great engin- 
eeríng enterprise of building the monumental bridge 
of Ludd was undertaken, was part of Baybar's policy 
to demolish completely the coast of Syria and Pales- 
tine. This policy began in fact, with Saladin and 
was later used by the subsequent Muslim rulers. In 
view of the MamlGk weakness on the sea and their in- 
ability to prevent the free naval activity in the 
Mediterranean, Baybars and his successors followed 
the strategy of abandoning the demolished shore and 
creating a strong line of inland fortresses. The un- 
procedented attention paid to the inland route to 
Damascus passing via Ludd was part of this overall 
Mamluk strategy (cf. Ayalon, paxıy va, ii, and idem, 
The Mamliks and naval power, 7-19). 

Clermont-Ganneau, who studied the bridge as 
well as the church of Ludd, remarked that whole 
parts of the Crusaders’ cathedral were used for build- 
ing of the bridge (R40, i, 270-1; cf. Prawer, ii, 424); 
modern Islamic art historians, however, doubt this 
theory. The bridge is known as Diisr Diindis, after 
the name of a neighbouring village, and has been in 
constant usage since the time of its building until 
this very day. Two almost identical inscriptions on 
both its façades commemorate its building; it was 
ordered by Baybars and executed by ‘Alà? al-Din SAIL 
al-Sawwak b. ‘Umar in Ramagan 671/April 1237 
(Clermont-Ganneau, loc. cit. On both sides of the 
inscriptions Baybars’ famous heraldic symbol, the 
leopard, is carved in relief with its paw raised to 
strike a miserable animal resembling a mouse, be- 
lieved to represent the king of Jerusalem or the 
Crusaders in general (cf. Prawer, i, 461-2). 

Ludd revived as a consequence of the development 
of this major traffic route, especially since the 
early Mamlik sultans paid great attention to the 
orderly and secure movement of the royal postal serv- 
ices or barid [q.v.] between the imperial capital 
of Cairo and the major provincial capital of Damas- 
cus. In the Mamlūk administrative division, Ludd was 
made into a centre of a subdistrict, ‘amal Ludd (al- 
Kalkashandl, iv, 100). Ibn al-Furàt (vii, 225) speaks 
in 680/r28r about wilàyat al-Ludd wa 'I-Ramla. After 
then, Ludd is mentioned as an important station on 
the road between Cairo and Damascus (e.g. in Suita, 
4/3, 824-5; Tbn Hadjar, Durar, i, 512). Nevertheless, 
it did not regain its former splendour, for during 
the Mamiūk period also, it was overshadowed by 
Ramla. Mudjfr al-Din describes the place in this time, 
namely the very end of the Mamlak period, as a 
pleasant village with an active Friday mosque. The 
singling-out of the mosque of Ludd is understandable 
in view of the fact that its monumental structure was 
far beyond the needs of the little village and served 
the population of the neighbouring villages as well. 
Mudilr al-Din adds that to the east of the city there 
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was a maskhad venerated as the tomb of the famous 
companion ‘Abd al-Rahmén b. SAwf, There is no 
question that the maghad and the local traditions 
around it were a post-Crusader invention; (in actual 
fact, Ibn ‘Awf died in Medina and was buried in the 
cemetery thore of al-Baki€ [g4:], Ibn €Abd al-Bacr, 
Istfüb, ii, 850; Mudjir al-Din, 419). 

The Grand Mosque was also built at the order 
of Baybars, in part over the sites of the Byzantine 
basilica and the Crusaders’ cathedral, with the 
building material taken from the ruins of both, On. 
one of the columns of the mosque a 6th century 
Greek inscription which had belonged to the Byzan- 
tine church can still be seen. The mosque built by 
Baybars is called al-Diami* al-‘Umari. The long 
inscription in early Mamlük maskkt script over its 
entrance is the only detailed source concerning its 
building. It runs as follows: 

"... ordered the building of this blessed Friday 
Mosque our lord the Sultán al-Malik al-Záhir Rukn 
al-Denyà wa 'l-Din, Abu "I-Fatb Baybars al-Salibt, 
the associate of the Commander of the Faithful, may 
God make his victories glorious and forgive him. 
"This was done under the direction of the servant, 
yearning for the mercy of his [divine] Master, SAIS? 
al-Din CAI aLSawwik al-Salibi, may God for 
him, in the month of Ramadin 666 (began 15 May 
1268),"" (L. A. Mayer, Muslim religious buildings, st). 

This means that the mosque was built shortly 
after the conquest of the city. The work was executed 
by the same ‘Ald? al-Din al-Sawwük who was later 
charged also with the building of the bridge but of 
whom nothing else is known (Mayer, loc. eit. An- 
other inscription oa the grand mosque, hitherto un- 
published, bearing the name of Kaitbay aud dated 
13 Ramadan 892/2 September 1487, commemorates 
the abolition of certain unjust taxes upon the in- 
habitants of Ludd. Of special interest is the fact 
that the name of the powerful local leader of Djabal 
Nabulus, Khalll b. Isma‘tl, hitherto known from 
literary ‘sources only, appears in this inscription 
as officially participating in the affairs of Ludd. 
‘This may be explained by the fact that a few months 
earlier in 891/1486, the amir Akbirdi, the great 
dawidér, arrived in the environs of Ludd and Ramla, 
whence he set off to recruit warriors for the war 
against the Ottoman Bayezid IL. Khalil b. Ismáell 
was officially nominated to the mashyakha of Djabal 
Nabulus and took an active part in this recruiting 
activity, through which he must have widened his 
scope of influence (but clashing with the md*ib of 
Jerusalem, Mudjir al-Din, 666, 659). 

The Bedouin clement, which during the Fatimid 
period was predominant in the coastal plains of 
Palestine, and particularly around Ramla and Ludd, 
reappeared as a major factor in the history of the 
country in the post-Crusader period, again easily 
establishing itself around Gaza (Ghazza) on the 
one hand and around Ludd and Ramla on the other 
These areas have always been within easy reach of 
the nomads, who took advantage of the weakness of 
the Marnlük and later also Ottoman military and ad- 
ministrative hold on the country. The environs of 
Luda in both periods were completely at the mercy 
of Bedouin tribes, mainly of the Sawilma, the 
Kughük and the Sawtariyya, who replaced the Band 
Djarrab of TayyP—tbe predominant tribe of the 
Fatimid period in Palestine. 

According to Oppenheim, the Sawalma and the 
Kushük arrived in the Ramla-Ludd region from 
Lower Egypt at the beginning of the rrth/r7th cen- 
tury; but the Sawalma, the leading tribe of the area, 
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definitely arrived earlier, for in r622 they took 
part in a coalition (with Bedouins from the Nabulus 
area and others) which aided Aumad b. Turabay, the 
Bedouin amir of Ladidiün [g.v], in his war against 
Fakhr al-Din II (Sharon, The political role of the 
Bedouins in Palestine .. ., 28-9). 

The Ottoman period and modern times. 
Throughout most of the Ottoman period, Ludd was 
completely overshadowed by Ramla. It was a small 
village, which in judicial matters fell under the juris- 
diction of the deputy &ádt of Ramla (Heyd, 55-5). In 
spite of its small size, it retained some of its impor- 
tance as being situated on the central postal route 
cf the empire. When in 1552, Roxelana (Khurrem 
Sultin [g.v.]), the favourite and later wife of Sultan 
Sulayman the Magnificient, established her famous 
endowment (‘imdret) in Jerusalem, Ludd was one of 
the many villages which were made wah for it (ibid, 
143, n. 1,doc, 9o, and n.7; QDAP [1944], 179-94). 

‘The European travellers who visited the town 
ia the Mamlak and Ottoman periods are of little 
value for the history of Ludd until the 1th centur 
when the systematic research of the Holy Land began. 
They all repeat the same description of a small village 
in the midst of a fertile environment, emphasising 
the impressive ruins of the Crusader cathedral. At 
some time during these periods, an altar was built 
‘by the small Greek Orthodox community, who used to 
assemble at the place for regular prayers. In spite 
of Ludo’s fertility and favourable location on a 
major commercial route, it was not until the second 
half of the roth century that it began to revive. In 
the middle of the century the number of its popula- 
tion, according to the 1851 census, was only 1,345 
(the number for the neighbouring villages being 4,400, 
SWP, ii, 279). The increased attention paid by the 
Ottomans to Syria and Palestine in the second half 
of the century, which entailed improvement in the 
internal security, mainly in the central parts of the 
country, and the keeping of the Bedouin in closer 
check, had an immediate influence oa the fortunes of 
the town. The systematic European scholarly investi- 
gation of Ludd, which began with Edward Robinson 
in 1838 and continued particularly in 1852, and was 
followed by the Palestine Exploration Fund (Conder, 
Kitchener and others), drew European attention to 
Ludd and its past. In 1871 and again in 1873-4 Cler- 
mont-Ganneatt prepared a most detailed study of the 
town and its environs, which included a detailed 
study of the Byzantine basilica and the Crusaders’ 
cathedral. At this time work began on the rebuilding 
of the present church of St. George, partly on the 
ancient foundations not included in the mosque. Once 
completed (on a far smaller scale than the former 
edifices), the church became the focus of popular 
celebrations twice a year, on 24 April, the birthday 
of the Saint, and 16 November, the day in which his 
relics were brought to Ludd (SWP, Memoires, ii, 268). 

In spite of this steady growth of the town, its 
real development came with the building of the 
Jafía-Jerusalem railway, which began in 1890 in 
accordance with a firmdn granted by the Ottoman 
sultan to Joseph Navon Efendi. On 26 September 
1892, the railway was inaugurated and Ludd was 
transformed almost overnight and began to over- 
shadow Ramla. 

‘When the First World War broke out it regained 
its significant strategic value, serving the logistic 
efforts of the Turks and Germans. On 15 November 
19:7 General Allenby's army entered Ramla, and 
dispersing a retreating Turkish column, took Ludd 
two days later. 


Under the British administration, Ludd (now 
officially called Lydda) flourished very rapidly, 
mainly because of the wide-gauge railway (143.5 em.) 
with which the British replaced the old narrow (ros 
cm.) Ottoman one, connecting Jaffa via Ludd not 
only to Jerusalem but also via Rafah and Kantara 
to Cairo. Hence towards the end of the thirties of 
the present century, Ludd became one of the most 
important rail junctions in the Middle Fast. In 1934, 
the first airstrip was built near the city which was 
developed into an international airport, inaugurated 
in 1937, and today the major international airport 
of Israel, Ben Gurion Airport. All this contributed 
to the population growth of Ludd. By 1922 it 
numbered 8,103 inhabitants, exceeding for the first 
time the population of Ramla (Barron, Repo... 
census of 1922), and by 1947 it was about 19,000 
{2,000 Greek Orthodox and the rest Muslims), 

‘An earthquake on zz July 1927 damaged the town 
very badly, destroying 5oo homes and killing 40 
people. Severe earthquakes had occurred formerly 
in 1033 and 1546 (PEF, ỌS [1927], 171). 

On 11. July 1948, in the course of the Arab-Isti 
War, Ludd was conquered by Israel, Out of its 
former Arab population, only 1,056 remained in the 
town, Very soon modem outskirts grew up around 
it, and by 1958 its population reached again the 
ligure of 19,000, most of them Jews from the Arab 
countries. The rapid growth of the airport and the 
Israeli air industry have in the subsequent 20 years 
doubled its size and population (the latter standing 
at 40,000 in 1980). 
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LÜDHIANA, a district and town in the 
Diilandhar division of the Pandjab state of the 
Indian Union. The tract is an alluvial plain, covering 
3/6r4. km.* and bounded on the north by the river 
Sutlej. Generally, it bas been a frontier area. On 
the high road from Central Asia, it bas been crossed 
by successive waves of conquest or immigration, 
while over the last 250 years it has seen struggles 
for supremacy between the Durrant Afghins and 
the Mughals, between the Sikhs and the British, 
and recently between India and Pakistan. In 1809 
Lidhina town became a British frontier eanton- 
ment, and the district gained most of its present form 
aiter the Anglo-Sikh war of 1846. Since the partition 
of India in 1947 it has been close to the Pakistan 
frontier. Before partition, nearly 38% of the district's 
population were Muslims; now they form less than 
1*5, 300,000 Muslims having migrated to Pakistan, 
‘The town of Lüdhiána stands on the Grand Trunk 
Road and is an important junction on the Northern 
Railway. It appears to have been founded in the 
gthjrsth century by the LàdI rulers of Dibli, from 
whom it took its name. In the 19th century it was 
an important Wahhibl centre, and in the great 
uprising of 1857, Shah ‘Abd al-Kádir, a prominent 
Wahhabi and friend of Sayyid Ahmad Barélwi, took 
the lead against the British. In the zoth century 
‘Abd al-Kádir's family remained prominent in the 
resistance to the British, a great-grandson, Mawlina 
Habib al-Rahman, leading the Khilafat agitation 
of 1919-23 and, as President of the District Congress 
Committee, the civil disobedience movement of 
1930. In the 1930s, the town was the centre of the 
Abrárs, religious idealists, Indian nationalists, aud 
for a time ihe leading Muslim party in north-west 
India Consequently, Lüdhina returned the only 
Muslim Congressman from the whole Pandjab in the 
1937 elections, although by the next elections of 1946 
the Muslim League was able to capture the seat with 
ease, Since 1947 the area has seen striking industrial 
and agricultural growth; it is one of the most pros- 
perous regions in India. 
Bibliography: Punjab District gaxctteers, xv, 
A., Lahore 1907; V. S. Suri, ed., Punjab District 
gaidteers: Ludhiana, Chandigarh 1970; W. C. 
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‘The term does not appear with this sense in the 
more ancient texts. In the Kur'àn it is exclusively 
Jisin which is used to express the concept of "'lan- 
guage” and not lugha, which is completely absent 
from the Kur'ünic text: bi-lisán'* Sarabiyy® mubin 
("in clear Arabic language"), XXVI, 195; and wa-ma 


speech", " 


arsainā min vasüls ii bi-lisüni. kawwihi ("all tbe 
messengers whom We have sent [to Mankind), We 
have made them speak in the language of their own 
people"), XIV, 4. According to J. Fick and Néldeke, 
it seems that this term is non-existent in the “ancient 
poetry of the Bedouin” (see Fick, ‘Arabiya, French 
tr., 195) but this cannot be asserted because there is 
not yet available an exhaustive inventory of the 
vocabulary of those ancient poetic works which 
have survived. Lugha cannot have acquired the 
sense of "language" or “speech” until the end of the 
and/Sth century. Before this date, the term always 
appears with the very specialised sense of “manner 
of realising an element of language" particular to 
an ethnic group, a tribe or a locality; whence the 
meaning of regional or tribal "variant of realisation!" 
which it possesses in the works of the grammarian 
Sibawayh (d. 1801795). It is appropriate to stress 
the fact that, in the writings of this author, and of 
his contemporaries, lugha does not denote the full 
range of linguistic particularities associated with an 
ethnic group, in other words a local patois or a dia- 
lect, but only a local variant. Thus in the common 
expression Iugkat ahl al-Hididz (Kitdb, i, 28, 36, 187, 
ete), lugkat Hudhayl (ibid., ii, 191), it concerns the 
special "manner" of the Hidiazians of treating the 
particle ma like the verb laysa ("not to be") and the 
"manner" of the Hudhaylites of forming the plural 
of words of the type djawsa in djamasāt. This sense 
of "variant" or of “regional variety of realisation" 
ís clearly illustrated in the use, by Arab gramma- 
rians and lexicographers, of the dual or plural form 
of the word lugha in expressions such as amma 
Mafdiharib fa-fihi lughat ("as for the name of Ma‘di 
karib, there exist several variants", Kitdb, 
and the lexicographical phrases fi Iughatini and 
fihi thalátku lughát. In view of the fact that a "regional 
or tribal variant" is always regarded, by those 
whose own speech docs not include this variant, 
as a deviation and often also as an incorrect ex- 
pression in terms of their speech, it comes as no 
surprise to find that the word lugha is derived from 
a root lgi of which the essential meaning is pre- 
cisely the idea of digression from a certain norm 
of expression, whence the very strong sense of a 
co-derivative of lugha, laghw, "inconsistent", “in- 
complete construction, lapsus"; whence also, by 
transposition to the content alone—even if the form 
is “correct” "subject without point or interest" (see 
LA, art. lgh). This is confirmed, furthermore, 
by the eminent scholar and lexicographer [bn al- 
Afribi: "the sense of lugha is derived from this 
idea (of deviation): in fact, [it is stated that] certain 
speakers produce locutions by which they depart 
from the manner of speaking (lugha) of certain 
others" (ibid). Another word, lah, which already 
has in the works of the most ancient grammarians the 
very strong sense of “incorrectness! and of “solecism” 
(cf. Kitab, i, 304), alternates with Jugio in the 
texts collated by researchers into Bedouin culture 
[see Laan AL-CÁmwA). For example, this remark 
reported by the disciples of the eminent Abū ‘Amr 
Tbn alfAli", as made by one of his informants, 
Abi Mahdiyya: laysa hddhl min lahni wai min 
lahni fami "this is not my manner of speaking 
mor that of my tribe”, al-iall, ili, 39, repeated by 
alZadjagit in his Madjalis al-Sulamd, 3). In his 
A máli, al-KAlI is quite explicit: "Laks also signifies 
lugha according to al-Asma and Abi Zayd, 
and it is in this sense that it is to be understood 
in the saying of the caliph “Umar "Study... the 
Jahn in the same fashion that you study the Kuran 
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(ibid, i, 5). Ibn Abi Dawid, author of the Kildd 
el Maza (d. 316/429), uses lahn in this senso in 
his article IRAM alkim a-tArab fi 'I-masdhif 
“the divergences of Jahn specific to Arabs in texts 
of the Kurün," and at the very beginning of this 
article he asserts that "al-alhan (pl. of lakn) are the 
lughá" (bid. see in this context the excellent 
studies devoted to the word lam by J. Fück in 
“Arabiya, appendix). There is, however, the general 
sense of “manner of speaking” without reference 
to a particular element in the following passage: 
hulimá  bibalimiim wadia '-KuPänu bi- 
lughatihim “they are addressed in their own language. 
and the Kur’än has used their lugka" (Kitab, i, 266-7). 
This general sense is also to bo inferred from these 
expressions in the Kitib: fi djami® lughat al-'Arab 
“in all the manners of speaking (or linguistic usages) 
ol the Arabs" (j, 110); man Adn al-nasb min lugkatihi 
“those whose habitual linguistic usage is to employ 
the accusative in this case" (ibid, ii, 263); and 
dU man là ywkhadh bi-lughatihi— "except those 
whose manner of speaking is not acceptable” (ibid., 
ii, 264). 

These variants and the different manners of 
realising the elements of ‘Arabiya constituted, in 
the period of the major “field-studies” made by Arab 
researchers (ol-lughateiyyan), especially in the and 
and 3rd/8th and oth centuries, the essential material 
towards which the analyses of the grammarians (al- 
naberiyyün) were directed. The term nale which came 
ultimately to denote “grammar” and which is to be 
opposed to lugha taken in this senso of “linguistic 
material" (compiled from the mouths of Arabie speak- 
ers) itself signified, initially, “a type of expression" 
(cf. hádhi "Lnabw min al-kalām; Kitab, i, 492). 
Thus the nabeiyyün ("grammarians") were the in- 
dividuals who studied the anha? (or miete, pl. of 
nakw; see Kitab, ii, 381: “types of expression heard 
from the mouths of Arabic speakers") with the 
purpose of making an exhaustive examination and 
of formulating rules. It is nevertheless clear that 
the sense of nafs in these usages does not contain 
the idea of deviation, which is the specific nature 
of the word ugha and of Jaks, the latter having a 
much stronger sense and ultimately taking on, in 
the srd/oth century, the meaning of “incorrectness”, 

‘When applied to pronunciation, the lughát al- 
‘Arab, insofar as they constitute optional variants, 
are contrasted with variants conditioned and dictated 
by the physiological laws of articulation: there is 
talk in this case of badal (= variant) due to the 
darüra (constraint imposed by these factors; ct. Ibn 
Djinnl, Sirr al-sindSa, i, 28) or to the system of 
‘the language; it is then a matter of java, that is, 
‘of a formal process effected on an element of the 
language (cf. Ibn Diiami, Khasa@is, i, 571). In the 
context of the oral reproduction of an existing and 
memorised text (in effect, the Kur'án and poetry) 
these variants— both ugha? and conditioned variants 
—are called «wdjüh al-birdét{alSad® by grammar- 
ians and by specialists in Kur'inic diction alike 
(Ibn Kutayba, Ta*eil, 33). Lugha was also contrasted 
with [uthgha; in the period of the early grammarians, 
this latter term denoted a deviation in the pronun- 
ciation of a number of phonemes (not exclusively 
shay, as is often believed; cf, al-Djābiz, Bayánm i, 
34), but this was a case of individual and not collec- 
tive deviation, 1t was sometimes difficult at the first 
attempt to distinguish between a regional variety 
and a purely individual variety, as is shown by this 
statement from the Küdb ol-“Ayn: sami nhi fold 
nadri a-lugha am lufhgla—"we bi 


but we do not kuow if it is a regional variant or a 
[simple] individual pronunciation" (ibid, i, 128). 

The attitude of Arab lexicographers and gram- 
marians towards linguistic data—the Jughat— 
has not always been properly understood by contem- 
porary authors. The norm (the “norm” of the linguist 
E. Coseriu and the "idiom" of the linguist J. Gagne- 
pain) is for them the result of a choice, but this 
involves the choice of the native locutors themsel 
(fusal@ al-Arab, the “native speakers of ‘Arabi 
ya"). When this choke emanates from the greater 
part of these speakers, Sibawayh refers to haul al- 
‘amma “the way of speech of the majority (K itde, 
228, ii, 263; variants: kaw? “immat al-nds, 
293; Bai mmal al-Arab, kawl arab k 
Aim "the manner of all Arabic speakers", ibid., i, 
477, li, 303). Tbn Diinnl, for his part, was to use the 
expression lughdt al-Aiffa-—"the manners of speaking 
of the majority" (Ktas@is ii, 13). It could also be 
the case that this convergence of usages was lacking; 
cach lugha was then considered a norm in itself. 
“all the feghdt", declares Ibn Djinri, "may be re- 
garded as probative references (hudidia—with regard 
to the norm), and when two different lughé! have the 
same range of usage and are equally accepted by the 
Miyis (Ibn Djinni speaks in this context of two biyds, 
ie. two different systems), it is not permitted to 
prefer one of them ai the expense of the other” (ibid., 
ii, 1e). Attention should also be drawn to the re- 
markable insistence with which Sibawayh (in common 
with his masters and disciples) urges the reader to 
rely upon samá*, upon attested facts only and above 
ali “to accept among these [types of expression which 
Sibawayh cites] only those which Arabic speakers 
have themselves accepted and to treat them in the 
same fashion (istaksin min hadhd má istahsana ald rab 
wa-adjrihi amd adjracehit, Kitab, i, 252). Yon Diinnt 
also asserts (Munsif, il, 240), "Sand? can annul the 
action of Hyds", This assumes, as this author cx- 
plicitly states, that "everything which kiyds permits 
is not necessarily actualised in reality" (Khay 
i, 117). 

In fact, the oaly criterion of normalisation which 
has been retained by the Arab scholars is that of 
the maximum extension of usage with the domain 
of CArabiyya (the Ael “Emmat al-Arab cited above) 
and of the most widespread inter-comprehension. 
Whence the degrees of "clarity" applied to Jughdl: 
fasikafgah, The Kitab of Sibawayh is also full of these 
appraisals: hdhd “arabi kathir "this is Arabic of 
widespread usage"; adhd akthar “this is more wide- 
spread”; and aktar wa-araf—"'more widespread and 
better known" (see Kitab, i, 27, 43, 74, 78, 258, ete.). 
When two lughas, or more, were in competition, 
some were described as being “Arabic” and hasana or 
djayyida ("good"), others as ahsan or adjwad ("bet- 
ter") or pabija or sada (“bad”); here it is no 
longer a question of value judgments, but of accep- 
tability applied solely to the subjects of speech 
and on the basis of the most widespread usage (df. 
the expression ‘arabi djayyid Ratlir, al-apl al-akthar, 
ibid, i, 27, 60). The geographical recurrence of a 
lugha was assessed with the aid of the following 
scale: mutiarid = perfectly uniform, recurrent or 
general (100%); ghilib = predominant (86%); 
hathir — widespread or frequent (65%); balil = 
less widespread or less frequent (13%), and nadir = 
rare or isolated (4%) (see Muzhir, i, 234). It may be 
noted that this scale is applied equally to the fre- 
quency of an element or linguistic form within 
one grouping; sce in this context the contrast be- 
tween muttarid fi 'l-isti'mal “general in usage” and 
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mutiarid fi "I-kiyds "general in terms of Bivis", in 
Khasiés, i, 96 ff. and Hadj-Salah, Linguistique arabe 
et linguistique générale, 

As opposed to mahw, lugha is the very essence 
of language, in other words that part which is not 
constructed (by induction}, inconsistent with the 
rules of grammar or non-predictable or non-deducible 
by means of these ruies. It is primarily a matter of 
somā‘, that is of crude identifications. Thus the 
entire range of data recorded from the mouths of 
speakers of ‘Arabiya constituted the lugha (taken 
as a collective: the ensemble of all the fwghdt duly 
identified). Analysed in groups of items, it is vo- 
cabulary opposed to grammar; included in it, neces- 
sarily so, were not only the lexical unities effec- 
tively in use—along with their regional variants 
but also colloquial expressions, in the form of 
idioms or amthal (pl. of mathal in the very broad 
sense of “stereotyped figure of speech" or "cliché 
of widespread diffusion”. Cf, the first compilations 
of amthdl which have survived to the present, com- 
prising collections of idiomatic figures, and not 
only of maxims and proverbs; see e.g. al-Füliir 
by al-Mufaddal b. Salama, Cairo 1960). 

The non-predictable character of lugka (as crude 
fact andjor as vocabulary of a formal system, that 
of nabce) has been well described by Ibn Djinnl: "the 
language of the Arabs comprises two sorts of clements: 
those elements that one is obliged to accept as such, 
with their configuration, for example, and not on the 
basis of a rule; such elements are: kadjar (stone), 
dar (house) . . . and another type that may be appre- 
hended through &iyds". (Khasdis, ii, 42). “Hadjar 
may be analysed in a root (D-di- and a system (C'a 
Cta C?), but the fact that these unities combined in 
kadjar arrive at the meaning of "stone" is a fact of 
Samá*; all that can be done is to memorise it (yul 
faz), It is also in this sense that this remark of 
the lexicographer Ibn Firis (d. 395/roo4) is to be 
interpreted: al-lugha lā wthadhu Fiydst* nakisnhñ 
nahnu al-Sin— "the data of the language cannot be 
obtained, in our era, as far as we are coucerned, 
through piyás” (Sahibs, 33). 

Lugha, initially "regional variant of realisation" 
or "datum of the language", comes to designate the 
entre speech of an ethnic group and even to be 
identified with the word Jisén which significs “tong- 
uc" and "language". This identification is however 
absolutely unknown to the first generations of gran- 
marians (up to and including Stbawayh). It appears 
sporadically at the cnd of the znd/8th ceatury (see the 
use of it made by the jurist and leader of the law- 
school al-Sháfi! in his Aisdla, where he employs 
the word Jugke with the sense of lism only once 
(p. 564) and lisi in all other cases). It was prob- 
ably in the period of the great controversies of the 
“ilm al-kaldm that suck a usage came into being: 
al-Didhiz in fact uses Iugia, still as a manner of 
speaking, but enlarged to cover the entire language 
of an ethnic group (regional speech types, “Arabiyya, 
languages other than Arabie; see Bayán, i, 61-2 and 
Haan, v, 299). The sense of regional variant ap- 
plied to a single linguistic element or item Is, however, 
retained until a very late period, 

The science of l«gidl, which became the science 
of lugha or the data of the language, underwent à 
prodigious development following the major 
researches initiated by the very founder of this 
branch of science, Abü “Amr Ibn al-*Alà^ (154/770), 
that is, in the period when his immediate disciples 
such as al-Agma (d. 213/838), Abd ‘Ubayda (d. 
209/826), Abt Zayd al-Ansárt (d. 215/831) and the 


Küfans al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi, Ibn al-A'rábl, Abū 
‘Amr al-Shaybüni, etc,, made immense journeys of 
investigation across the Arabian peninsula, This 
gigantic effort of collection and codification of data 
(which continued until the total disappearance of 
the spontaneous mastery of ‘Arabiya = al-fasáa, 
at the end of the 4th/roth century) resulted initially 
in the composition of innumerable monographs on 
the lughdt al-kabi*il "the variants of realisation 
specific to the Arab tribes", on amthdl or “clichés”, 
nawiddir or “hapax legomena", toponymy, the vo- 
cabulary of flora and fauna, onomastic, types of verbs, 
masdars, the extension of use of schemes, etc. (on 
this subject, see H. Nassar, al-Mw'djom al‘arabi, 
Cairo 1956). To this, there is added the collection 
and codification of variants in reproduction of the 
Kur'anic text which were drawn froi those who had 
belonged to the school of the Tabi‘an or from their 
disciples. All Arabic lexicography of later centuries 
is based on these monographs. 

Lugha as a datum constitutes, for early gramma- 
rians as well as for philosophers, the product of a 
wag’, that is of an institution, The same furthermore 
applies to the rules of grammar themselves because 
they are different from one language to another 
(cl. Mushir, i, 48) and, above all, because they do 
not result from the application of more primitive 
rules, but by induction from the acts of discourse 
of Arabic speakers (maki yis mustanbala min istikra? 
alim al-“Arab; Ab’ ‘AIL al-Fárisi, al-Takmila, fol. 
1). The difference, as has just been observed, resides. 
in the fact that lugha is the non-inductive ensemble 
of linguistic items, "By the wad* of an articulated 
sound” declares al-Radi, "is meant the primitive 
assignation of an articulated sound (lafr) to a certain. 
significance (mand) with the intention of seeing 
this significance become the object of conventional 
usage within a community" (Shark al-Kafiya, i, 3). 
Thus everything which is not imposed by institu- 
tion (watedd*) as the symbol of something is outside 
the scope of lugha, outside wad‘. Among other exam- 
ples of this are the following: sas, kak, hadi, etc,, 
which have not been retained by the founder of the 
language for reasons of phonetic incompatibility 
(tandfur al-hurif; see Khasiis, i, 54). Lugha is, 
from this point of view, an ipfildh or social insti- 
tution tacitly accepted by its users; but a distinc- 
tion is also drawn between these two terms, because 
it is considered that lugha is always a primitive 
institution, while isfila’ can be an innovation, a tech- 
nical neologism (cf. Baydn, i, 139-40), whence the 
pairs ast alwad" or ast al-lnghalistildh language] 
metalanguage and wad“ al-tugha/wad* thant primary 
institation/secondary institution (cf. al-RAdI, ibid., 
ii, 126; al-Djurdjant, Dald*il, 24, 193, 308; and al- 
Farabl, Kitdb al-Hurüf, 148). It is also in this cone 
text that a distinction is drawn between wad* al- 
Iugha as an organisation and code established by 
social institution and wag* al-kaldm, which is the 
arrangements of discourse and the choice of its ele- 
ments by the individual speaker (al-Djurdjinl, op. 
cit., 64, 69, 79, 81). 

Wad" constituted for the majority of the Muttazills. 
a purely human convention (muséga%e — code), and 
for other thinkers, an institution which is divine, 
or at least inspired in men by God (lawbif, iliàm; 
see in this context Mushir, i, 8-28 and Loucel, 
L'origine du language d'après les grammairiens arabes, 
in Arabica, x-xi). It does not seem, however, that 
these two positions were so clearly stated in the 
works of the major Arab linguists and philosophers. 
In fact, al-Ash‘art (d. 324/935-6), to whom is attri- 
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buted the idea of the divine institution of the 
language, has a rather inconclusive attitude to the 
subject, judging by the lukewarm opinions of his dis- 
ciples. The same applies to the Imam al-Haramayn 
and to al-Ghazall (see Muzhér, i, 20). A similar posi- 
tion is adopted by the Mu‘tazill grammarians Aba 
TAI al-Farisi and Ibn Diinni (who attributes to 
Sibawayh's pupil, Abu "-Hasan al-Akhfash, the 
same cautious attitude; see Kias@is, i, 41). 

Considerably more interesting is the problem 
which the Mu‘tazills raised towards the middle of the 
3rdjoth. century, that is, the absolute arbitrariness 
of the linguistic symbol compared with the uo less 
absolute immutability of the Jugha, These two ex- 
treme positions were represented, the first by Abu 
'-Husayn al-Salibi and the second by ‘Abad b. 
Sulaymin al-Saymar (ca. 250/854; see the Makdlat 
of al-Ash*ari, ii, 186, and i, 250), The argument of 
'Abbid was as follows: “if there existed no particular 
relationship between articulated sounds and the 
‘objects they signify, the assignation of each of these 
signifiers to a signified object would be tantamount to 
choosing a possibility of assignation without any 
motive (tardith bi-dün muradjdiih), which is absurd” 
(quoted by al-Rázl, Tafsir, i, 22). The other Mu*ta- 
zilis did not follow ‘Abbad: "There is no necessary 
relationship", the kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbār (415/1025) 
was to say, "between the expression (ai-‘ibara) and 
the content, such that one cannot exist without the 
other" (Mughni, v, 20). For al-Salibl, such arbi- 
trariness has no limits since it is possible, he claimed, 
"to change today the names [of things] and the 
lugha as it presents itself to us at the present time" 
(Balb allugka; Mabdldt, ii, 186). Later, these two 
opinions came to be reconciled: “As for those things 
which have become the object of a convention”, 
the kádi ‘Abd al-Djabbar was to assert, "it is certain 
that they could have been established according to 
an entirely different system with the same validity. 
But the moment that these objects are fixed by a 
conventional system, they are assimilated, for the 
user, to that which could not be otherwise than it 
is" (Mughni, xvi, 191). In the same period, Ibn Sida 
reproduces this dichotomie formula which summarises 
well the reconciliation of the two extremes: “Lan- 
guage is constraint (idfiráriyya), although the con- 
ventional expressions of which it is composed have 
been (at the moment of wad") freely chosen (i&hli- 
yariyya) (Mubhassas, i, 3). 

‘The expression ‘Yim al-lugha (or *ulüm al-lugha), 
has always denoted, as opposed to lm al-najw (or 
“ilm ai-‘Arabiyya), lexicology or more exactly the 
science of the datum of the language (cf. al-Zadj- 


Aidit, 124k, 79; Ibn Faris, al-Sahibi, 31; Ibn Yacish, 
Shark, i, 4; al-Radl, Sharh, i, 4; Mushir, passim, 


eic). Ibn Kbaldün defines “im allugha as "th 
science of the instituted elements of the language” 
(iddha 'I-lm huwe baydn al-mawdù ät al-lughaziyvas 
Mutaddima, 1059), a science which he iacludes 
along with “im al-nahw and ‘ifm al-baydn (style) 
among the al-‘ulam al-lisdniyya (ibid.). Besides this 
expression, there was also another: figh allughs 
which functioned as a synonym of ‘ilm al-Iugka, but 
it seems likely that this was a more specialised branch 
of the same discipline, that is, the study of the semio- 
logical distinctions and affinities which exist between 
the elements of vocabulary (ci. the work of Ibn Faris 
cited above, the Fith aLiugha of al-Thacülibi and 
the Mubhassas of Iba Sidà, as well as the definitions 
of Ibn Khaldün, Mukaddimo, 1060-1). The very 
frequent modern usage of lugha with the sense of 
"language" has led certain of our contemporaries 


to attempt to employ the expression «ps allugha 
to represent the modern concept of “linguistics”, 
which is not entirely appropriate because this signif 
cation has had, and still has, the sense of lexicology. 
A different term exists to denote this concept: im 
al-lisán (often abridged into lisaniyyat), which al- 
Faribl employs in his works and in particular in his 
Thsa? al-Subion, where he envisages in a very distinct 
fashion the possibility of constructing a goneral 
linguistics extending to all languages and no longer 
to one particular language (8-3, 21). 
Bibliography: Stbawayh, al-Kitb, Balak, i-i, 
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(A. Hapy-Satan) 

LUGHA, “IL ar- [see Lug). 

LUGHAT-NAMA [se prHiuunk, in Supple- 
ment). 

LUGHZ (^., pl. alghés) "enigma", «tama (pl. 
auéammayd) "word puzzle, verbal charade", 
vwpIVYA. (pl. akāgj™) “riddle, conundrum”, three 
Arabic terms often used in a figurative sense, but 
basically referring to three kinds of literary 
plays upon words which are fairly close in type 
to each other. 

‘The enigma is generally in verse, aud charac- 
teristically is in am interrogative foru Thus for 
falak “heavenly firmament”: rad “adams fi 'I-habbi, 
lähin tard |] min-hd wudjade* haythumā stabbalak || 
[..-] fain hata'nd rasahd fahwa lak “What is the 
thing which in reality has no existence, but never- 
theless you see it in existence wherever you confront 
it [. ..] and if we cut off its head (= fa), it will be 
yours (= lak) t". 

The muSammd is to be distinguished frou the 
lugh: by the absence of the interrogatory element 
and by the fact that the sense of the passage, also 
in verse, had been made “blind” by various proce- 
dures. Thus it may be formed by designating one 
‘or more words by various clues to the letters forming 
it or them or by allusions relating to the pronuncia- 
tion: the alphabetic value, the numeral value of 
the letters, misreading or inversion (Kalb). Mostly, 
no account is taken of the vowels or of letters withoat 
phonetic value. Good taste is the rul 

The invention of the muSammé is attributed to 
Khalll b. Ahmad, the inventor of prosody, while the 
Persians of course attribute it to *AII b. Abi Talib, 
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The following is an example of muSanimd on the 
name Abmad: awwaluhu thilithy fuffühaffe || wa- 
vdbitu "LAwffübi  thámiki || Wa-owwaln  'Lmiski 
la thalithe || wa-dkhiru "Locardi li-băkihi “Its 
first is the third of (the word] tuffaha (apple) = A; 
and the fourth of [the word] fuffáh (apples) is its 
second = H; and the first of [the word] mish (musk) 
is its third — M; and the last of (the word] ward 
(roses) is the remainder of it = D" 

The maSammd was used by many poets (in particu- 
lar by Abü Nuwas; see E. Wagner, Abi Nuwis, 
Wiesbaden 1965, 380-3). 

As for the whdjiyya, this term denotes a simple 
guessing game (e.g. “Guess what I have in my 
hand"), but can also mean a type of enigma fairly 
close to the lughs. Thus for salsabil “wine” : md ridfu 
bawli "Lmubádii [| in kala: uflub [ariká “What is the 
alternative sense meant by the person setting forth 
a riddle when he says: ask (~sal) the way {= sabil) 2". 

Bibliography: Kutb al-Din al-Nahrawall, 
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(M. BENCHENEB *) 

AVLUMAYYA (Ar. “small beard", Yahya b. 
al-Husayn, Ghdyat, ii, 569 n. 3), a small port on 
the Red Sea coast ín the Yemen Arab Republic 
(lat, 15° 42' N., long. 42° 41” E), ca. rro km. north 
of akHudayda [g.v.; see the map accompanying 
'astn], and situated at the northern end of a narrow 
and shallow bay formed between the mainland and 
a coral reef. ‘The bay is continued northwards past 
the town by a narrow boat-channel, at the entrance 
of which small craft may moor. Larger vessels lie 
about 6 km. south-west of the town in an open road- 
stead between the mainland and the offshore island 
of al-Urmak. At very low tide, not even small boats 
can teach the town when loaded. 

A. Sprenger's identification of al-Lubayya with 
Ptolemy's Mayday xóp, is not proved, noc is it 
certain that the port is identical with Naxmyouc 
Xp, Sambrachate or Leupas (Pliny), as proposed 
by E. Glaser. 


When Affonso d'Albuquerque entered the Red Sea 
in x513, he called at al-Luhayya (Luya in the Portu- 
guese sources). The port then belonged to the terri- 
tory of the mdm of Şan, to whom tribute was 
paid. Previous to the roth/r6th century, al-Lubayya, 
like other ports on the Arabian coast such as al- 
Hudayda, Kamarin Island, al-Mukhà (Mocha) and 
Zabld, had been in the power of the Rasülids [7.0.], 
and their heirs the Band Tahir, whose last monarch, 
‘Amir b. ‘Abd al-Wahhib, was defeated in 1515 by 
the firearms of the Mamldik forces under Salman al- 
Rümi and Husayn Turki (Serjeant, The Portuguese, 
29), sont by the sultan Klünsawh al-Ghawri [q:.]. 
The ruler of al-Lubayya, Fakth Abi Bakr b. al- 
Makbil al-Zaylal (of Zayla* (g.v.]), supported the 
Egyptians, made the Aiufba for al-Ghawri and, after 
the Mamlük forces had damaged the port of al- 
Hudayda, opened up the road leading inland. With 
One hundred men armed with muskets (bandit), 
he then advanced against Mawr. Ab& Makhrama 
(Schumann, Political history, 19) and Yaby& b. 
al-Husayn (Ghayat, ii, 644) remark that this was 
the first time fire-arms were used in the Yemen; 
sec however Schumann, op. ci, nn. 18, 92. After 
Sultén Selim T had conquered Egypt, Ottoman 
suzerainty was quickly recogaised by the Egyptian 
forces in the coastal towns. According to the Ta?rikk 
al-Shikrē (Serjeant, op. cit., 5t, 170), the Portuguese, 
after an unsuccessful attack on Djudda (see, however, 
EP, ii, 5722) in 923/1517, turned back to Yemen, 
pursued by Salma “or one of his men" who took 
a Portuguese grab (Ar. ghurdb "brigantine") near 
akLubayya. This story, confirmed by Jodo de 
Barros (Decadas, iii, I, 6), refers to Lopo Soares de 
Albergaria's expedition ín the Red Sea. 

In 1635 the Imam al-Mansür bi'llah al-Kasim b. 
Mubainmad [g.v] succeeded in expelling the Turks, 
and al-Lubayya again came into the possession of the 
Imåms of San‘a’. Around 1650, ships sailing between 
Massawa and al-Mukha on behalf of Banyans settled 
in the latter port apparently used to anchor at the 
port of al-Lubayya (Van Donzel, Foreign relations, 
134-6, 139). On his return from Ethiopia to Yemen, 
Ahmad b. al-Haymf, the envoy of Imam al-Mutawak. 
kil ‘ala lah (1054-37/1644-76) to the Ethiopian 
king Fásiladas (1632-67), disembarked at al-Lubayya. 

During his stay at al-Lubayya between 29 Decem- 
ber 1762 and 20 February 1763, C. Niebubr was 
amicably received by amir Farhán, a black African, 
appointed as governor (dola) by the Imam of Sani^. 
He was told that the town was not older than three 
hundred years and that its foundation, as is the 
case with Bayt al-Fakih and al-Mukha [q.v], was 
connected with a local Muslim saint, skayAA Salei 
(Sali), around whose cell and later tomb the origi- 
nal settlement grew. The descendants of the sayki 
were still revered in al-Lubayya in Niebuhr's days. 
The town had no circular wall then, but on the land- 
ward side there were some twelve towers, armed with 
a few cannon and tying at a distance of r20 double 
steps from each other. The highly-placed entrances 
were accessible only by a ladder. The towers, how- 
ever, were not worth much as defence works: the 
Hashid and Bakll tribes [see uAsmiD wA-BAKlL] (see 
also Niebuhr, Beschreibung, 258-61, and Robin, Les 
hautes terres) marched across them and burned the 
town, and on a rumour of another attack, the in- 
habitants fled to al-Urmak, Since the water was 
brackish, it had to be fetched at some distance. 
The people, among whom were some forty Banyans, 
lived off commerce and fish. Although the coffee 
was of inferior quality compared with that of Bayt 
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al-Fakth, it was cheaper, since transport to the more 
important port of al-Djudda was inexpensive. In 
al-Lubayya merchants bought it for customers in al- 
Djudda, Egypt and Turkey, and some Cairenes used 
to come over in order to acquire it in person. Lime 
was made by burning coral in the open air, and rock- 
salt was cut in the neighbourhood. Although Niebuhr 
describes the town as rather poor, al-Lubayya had to 
pay monthly 2,000 thalers to the Zmám of San‘a, and 
during the mawsim (April-June) when Indian vessels 
were calling, 3,000 thalers, more than al-Hudayda 
had to bring in, The arrival of Indian vessels at al- 
Lubayya around 1770 is confirmed by Bruce (Travels, 
i, 323). Niebuhr also relates that one of the rich 
merchants of al-Lubayya had obtained several kinds 
‘of aphrodisiacs from "englandischen Wundärtzen” 
(Reisebeschreibung, i, 304, not "Wunderárzten" as in 
Th. Hansen, Reise, 246, or “miracle doctors", idem, 
Arabia Felis, 221), so English ships must have called 
at a-Lubayya around 1760, at least occasionally. 

In the 12th/18th century, the power of the Imāms 
of San‘a? declined sharply, and many towns declared 
themselves independent, while the Sharifs of Aba 
fArish [g.v.] grew more powerful. In 1730 only the 
coastal land between al-Lubayya and al-Mukba 
remained in the mám's possession, and by 1790 the 
coastline between al-Kunfudha [g.v] and Bayt al- 
Fakth, including al-Lubayya, was under the authority 
of the Sharifs of Abü ‘Arfsh (Baldry, -iI-Yaman, 158). 
At that time, the monthly revenue of al-Luhayya was 
roughly computed at £600 (Bury, Arabia Infeliz, 
119). 

Phe rise of Wabnabr power at the beginning of the 
roth century forced Sharif Hamad Abū Mismár of 
Abi ‘Arigh to give allegiance to “Abd al-Wahhib Abū 
Nukta, whom Sa‘id II had appointed governor of 
the Tihima (Philby, Sa‘udi Arabia, 13). When in 
1809 he revoked his allegiance and restored the 
revenues of the coastal towns to Ahmad b. Mansür 
“All, the Imám of San'?? (Salt, 4 voyage, 125 
Playfair, A history, 129), the Wahhabis despatched 
an army by sea to Djayzin [q.v], from where it 
advanced southwards, looting and burning al- 
Lubayya and al-Hudayda. Under Wahhibi rule, an 
attempt was made to develop the port of al-Luhayya, 
and negotiations were opened with the Fnglish Fast 
India Company to start a factory (Lord Valentia, 
Voyages, ii, 385, quoted by Ritter, Erdkunde, 884). 
When Ehrenberg visited the port in 1825 (Ritter, 
Erdkunde, 192 n. 485) a Persian ship was blockading 
the harbour in order to force the dola Fath Allah 
to pay a debt. By then the walled town had been 
deserted. Aba Mismàr was forced to give allegiance 
again to the Wahhibis, but shortly afterwards he 
associated himself with Muhammad ‘All, the viceroy 
of Egypt, and in an agreement, authority in the 
Tihima was surrendered to Muhammad “Ali, who 
restored that territory to the Imam of San‘a? in 
return for a payment of 20,000 bahars of coffee 
(El Batrik, Egyptian-Yemeni relations, 282). When 
in 1832 the Ottomans rewarded the Albanian Mebmed 
Agha Tiirkée Bilmez with the governorship of H 
for having mutinied in al-Djudda ayainst Muhammad 
SAI, he occupied several coastal towns, but by 1337 
the whole of the eastern shore of the Red Sea was 
in Egyptian hands (El Batrik, of. cit., 286), although 
Husayn Efendi from Belgrade was governor of al- 
Lubayya when the French botanist Botta visited the 
port in 1836 (Ritter, Erdkunde, 750). When the Egyp- 
tian troops moved southwards, Great Britain, having 
occupied Aden in 1837, exerted pressure on Muham- 
mad ‘All to evacuate the Arabian peninsula. The 


Egyptian forces accordingly left the coastal towns in 
1840 and the territory was surrendered to Husayn, 
the Sharif of Abū «Ash. In 1842 the latter admitted 
his dependence on the Ottoman Sultan and was 
created a Pasha and governor of the sea coast (el- 
Khazraji, History of the Resúliyy dynasty of Yemen, 
ed, Redhouse, i, Introd., 35). In 1844 the Iman 
‘Mangiir ‘Alf tried to recover the territory, and after 
his deposition in 2848 his successor occupied several 
coastal towns and imprisoned Sharif Husayn. But 
the latter escaped and re-established his authority 
over the Tihàma (Redhouse, op. cit., i, 36). In 1849 
Ottoman troops under Tewflk Pasha occupied the 
Yemen, and after the latter's untimely death, ‘Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad ‘Awn of Mecca was appointed 
governor of the whole of the Tihama. Opposition 
to Turkish rule continued, however, among successive 
Zaydi Imams, Sharifs of Abū SArish, tribal giayAhs 
and occasionally the Sharifs of Mecca, After sub- 
duing the Sharifs of Abū ‘Arigh, the Idrist family 
in Sabyà [see ‘ste, i, 705b] became fierce opponents 
to Turkish rule, so that the Ottoman forces were 
compelled to withdraw to the principal garrison 
towns, Tho opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 
enabled the Ottomans to despatch troops rapidly to 
Yemen, and in 1671 they subdued ‘Aste. In 1872 
San‘a became the centre of the Ottoman government 
in the wildyet of Yanan, which was divided into four 
sandjaks, each headed by a mutasarrif: Markaz, 
*Asir, Ta'izz amd al-Hudayda, al-Lubayya being a 
hada? of the latter (Wenner, Modern Yemen, 62, 
n. 5). Its population was estimated in 188r at 2,000. 
In 1882 Muhammad b. ‘A’id of the Aig family 
of the Bani Mughayd, who bad been granted the 
hereditary chieftainship of the highland tribes of 
“Asir by Faysal b. Said [e], cut off the Turks in. 
Abhà [g.v] from the coast, and the Band Marwan, 
who inhabit the region between Maydi (Midi) and 
Harad, attacked al-Lubayya. The coastal towns were 
the only Turkish strongholds amidst the “state of 
almost chronic rebellion" (Baldry, op. cit, 169) in 
‘Asic and Hidjāz, and served as bases for expe- 
ditions against the rebellious inland tribes. In 1899 
even the garrison of al-Lubayya came under attack. 
When a telegraph line was constructed between al- 
Lubayya and al-Maydi, Turkish soldiers guarding the 
workmen were attacked. Al-Maydl, north of al- 
Luhayya, was captured by tribesmen loyal to the 
Imam and became a centre for the illegal import 
of arms. In 1906 the Turkish troops were withdrawn 
from al-Lubayya and al-Maydi, but not for long, 
because in the same year they marched from al- 
Lubayya to  Hidjdja, accompanied by Bont 
Pasha, a shaykh of the pro-Turkish Band Kays 
who inhabit the region east of al-Luhayya, 
Shortly afterwards, Turkish soldiers of the al-Lubayya 
xarrison joined others from Diayzin, Zabid 
and alMukba in their march on akHudayda in 
order to demand their discharge papers: many had 
served seven years in Yemen but had received less 
than one year's pay (Baldry, op. cit., 178-9). In 1909 
Sayyid Mubammad b. ‘All al-ldrist of Sabyà came 
to the assistance of tribes living to the east of al- 
Lubayya who had been forced to pay illegal taxes 
levied by Boni Pasha. He occupied the port, but it 
was soon recaptured by the Turks, for in the same 
year two gunboats, two transports and nine battal- 
ions were sent from Istanbul to al-Hudayda and 
al-Lubayya. The latter port became Riffat Pasha's 
base for launching attacks against the Idrist tribes- 
men. In 1911 the KiPim-makdm of al-Luhayya set 
out with zoo troops against the inhabitants of al- 
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Zuhra who had captured a caravan of cighty camels. 
He was, however, defeated and besieged in al-Zuhra, 
Later that year, the Dani ‘Abs seized the wells out- 
side al-Lubayya, but due to dissension mong the 
‘Arabs, Hamdi Bey, arriving from Kamarin, was able 
to regain them. Shortly afterwards, however, 
Hamdi Bey suffered a severe reverse iu al-Lubayya 
itself. A new Turkish expedition was prepared against 
Sayyid Muhammad, Hamdi Bey having 2,500 troops 
ready in the port. But the advance was postponed 
because of the outbreak of the Tuckish-Italian war 
in 191r (see Green, Matian relations). In 1912 the 
Italian navy bombarded al-Lubayya and extended 
the blockade of the coast to a point rs km, north 
of the port, while 6,000 followers of Sayyid Mubam- 
mad moved against al-Lubayya. The whole coast 
between al-Kunfudha and al-Lubayya was now 
under the effective control of Sayyid Mubammad. 

‘On the eve of the First World War, the Ottoman 
government desired to settle the difficulties in Yemen. 
Imam Yahya of San‘# and Sayyid Muhammad (see 
al-Kibst, Imdm Yakyd) egreed to observe a truce. 
Most of the Turkish troops were withdrawn from 
Yemen, only small garrisons remained in the main 
towns of the Tihama. During the War, Sayyid 
Muhammad signed a treaty with the British Resident 
at Aden (May rors) and overran much of the northern. 
Tihama, He did not, however, succeed in taking 
al-Luhayya because of the Turkish artillery (Hand- 
book, i, 141-2; Philby, Arabia, 239; Ribani, Around 
the coasts, 166-7). After the War, the Turks evacuated 
Arabia, In r339/t920 Sayyid Mubammad concluded 
a treaty with Ibn Sa*üd (g.r.], but after his death 
Imüm Yabyà in 1925 annexed the entire Tihama 
and its ports as far north as al-Maydi. During the 
war with Imam Yahya, Sa*üdi forces occupied the 
coast as far south as Bayt al-Faķih, including al- 
Lubayya. The treaty of akTA'if in 1353/1934, de- 
fining the frontier between Sa^üdl Arabia and the 
Yemen, led to the attachment of al-Lubayya to 
Yemen, 

ln 3970 the population of al-Lubayya was esti- 
mated at 5,000. At present, the port bas no commer- 
cial significance and is only a small base for fishing 
boats (sunbub), traffic being limited to coastal ship- 
ping, The seaborne trade is now centred at the 
modern facilities of Abmadi, the new harbour of al- 
Hudayda, 
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LUKATA (^), an article found (more pre- 
cisely: “picked up”). The leading principle in 
the Muslim law regarding articles lost and found 
may be said to be the protection of the owner 
from the finder, sometimes mingled with social 
considerations, The picking up of articles found 
is generally permitted, although it is sometimes 
also said to be more meritorious to leave them. 
The finder is bound to advertise the article 
which he has found (or taken) for a whole year 
unless it is of quite insignificant value or perishable. 
"The particulars of this advertising are minutely 
regulated by special rules. After the termination 
of the period, the finder, according to Malik and 
al-Shafi, has the right to take possession of the 
article and do what he pleases with it, bi 
cording to Abi Hanifa, only if he is “i 
the use of the articles as religious alms (sadaka) 
ever before the expiry of a year is permitted in 
a preferential clause by Abd Hanifa and Malik. If 
the owner appears before the expiry of the period, 
he receives the object back, as he does after the 
expiry of the peciod if it is still with the finder; 
but if the finder has disposed of it in keeping 
with the law, he is liable to the owner for its 
value; Dawid al-Záhírl alone recognised no further 
claim by the loser in this case. The establishment 
of ownership is facilitated, compared with the or- 
diwary process in Malik and Abmad b. Hanbal 
(in al-Bukbarl also; cf. his superseription to Lutafa, 
báb 1). As regards the finding of domestic animals 
in the desert, there are special regulations which 
are less onerous for the finder in the case of i 
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jured animals and more onerous when they are 
not injured. AI-ShAfi'I and Ahmad b. Hanbal have 
similarly some special regulations for articles found 
the Haram, the sacred territory in Mecca, which 
at bottom go back to the old idea of a special 
right of ownership by Allah in the Horam and 
articles found in it. 

These prescriptions of the fikh are based on 
certain ġadiths which have been handed down 
with several variants (cf. al-Bukhari, Lukata; Muse 
lim, Constantinople 1329 ff, v, 133) which need 
not be quoted in detail here as they agree with 
the principles in all essentials. But it may be 
‘mentioned that in a very old stratum, later worked 
Over, there is mention of a two- or three-year 
period. In the conception of the primitive jurists, 
the article found is sometimes described as deposited 
(wadi‘a); further, out of special religious scruples, 
one is careful not to pick up found dates and 
eat them, as they might belong to the sakāt; 
finally, there is a hadith which forbids the Mecca 
pilgrim (Rádidi) to pick up articles found at all. 
From the superscription by Bukharl to Lukafa, bib 
Tr it is evident that found articles might be 
handed over, or used to be handed over, to a 
government office; but their retention in the finder's 
care is justified by quoting a special tradition. 

None of these traditions can be considered histor- 
ical; at most, the prohibition by the Prophet in his 
oration after the occupation of Mecca from keeping 
articles found in the Haram without advertising 
them (cf. above) may be genuine on account of its 
antiquated terminology. Luķaja is not mentioned 
in the Kur'án. 
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(J. Scuacus) 

ALLUKKÁM, DjABAL, the name which the me- 
diaeval Arabic geographers give to the mountain 
chain which is situated in the northern part 
of Syria and for long formed the frontier between 
the Islamic and the Byzantine lands, In classical 
times it was known as the Amanos/Amanus (Khama- 
mu in the cuneiform inscriptions), but by the Turks 
as Alma Daghi (Elma Dağı in modern Turkish); 
since it has not been treated under ELMA DAGHÍ, 
it bas seemed useful to consider it here, even though 
the Djabal al-Lukkim does not correspond exactly 
to these ramifications of the Taurus Mountains, 
which detaches itself from the dolomite massif 
of the Karadede Dagh in the region of Mar‘ash, 
to the south of the Pyramus (Diaybán), running 
parallel to the chains of the Taurus and Anti-Taurus, 
surrounding with its eastern ridge the Gulf of Alexan- 
dretta, and falling steeply into the sea to the south 
of Ra’s al-Khinzir (5,100 it), together with the 
Diabal Masa or Djabal Abmar (5,750 ft.). 

The deep transverse valley of the Orontes and the 
morasses of al-tAmk [g.v.] separate the Alma Dagh 
from the Lebanon chains, which differ also in their 
geological formation (mostly limestone) from that 
of the Taurus system. With its off shoots, the Alma 
Dagh cuts off Cilicia entirely from Syria and the 
Mesopotamian hinterlaud; apart from a few passes 
that are mere mule-tracks, the pass of Baylin (9.7. is 
the only connection between Asia Minor and Syria 
and has always been much frequented. The heights 
of the several mountains are not yet accurately 


known; the average height is said to be 3,650 ft., 
and some peaks reach 7,300 ft, or more; as the 
highest point, Dormeyer gives the Menhür, 7,450 ft. 
In the northern part, jaxged and steep peaks prevail; 
in the south, more rounded outlines. The Alma Dagh 
with its fresh verdure is an attractive sight, for its 
sides are thickly overgrown with trees, out of which 
the bare dolomite peaks project. The ridge of the 
Alma Dagh north of Iskandarün formed in Ottoman 
times, together with the sides sloping to east and 
west, an administrative unit, the Sandjak Djabal 
Barakat; cf, Sachau in SBPr. Ak. W. (1892), 314. 
Locally, no one common name is used for the whole 
of the Amanus; in the reports of European travellers 
and in the maps based on these, this fact has caused 
considerable confusion as to the nomenclature, 
because the same name is sometimes used for a part, 
sometimes for the whole. For the northern part of the 
Amanus we find the name Grawr Dagh or Djawur 
Dagh, Le. the mountains of the infidels; H. Kiepert 
in his Carte genérale de l'empire Ottoman (Berlin 1892) 
makes the Alma Dagh reach abont as far as Islahiyye 
(Nicopolis, lat. 37° N.); the continuation of this 
mountain-chain as far as the neighbourhood of 
Mar*ash he takes as GYawr Dagh; ef. also H. Kiepert's 
map for Sachau’s Reise in Syrien und Mesopotamien 
{Leipzig 1883). In R. Kiepert's map for von Oppen- 
heim’s Vom Mittelmeer zum persischen Golf (Berlin 
1900), Alma Dagh only appears as the name of one 
single mountain massif to the north of Baylin; the 
name Grawr Dagh does not appear at all on it, in 
its stead we find Sur Dagh, Adie Dagh and Göydje 
Dagh as names of single peaks between Mar‘ash 
and Islahiyye. The northern Graver Dagh is connected, 
according to E. Reclus, with the southern moun- 
tains by a mountain plateau in the depth of which 
is situated the Grawr Göl (i.e. lake of the infidels), 
‘The name of GYawr Dagh is occasionally extended 
to the whole of the Amanus (e.g. on the map of 
Favre and Mandrot). Reclus does not call the southern 
Amanus Alma Dagh, but, in accordance with a 
number of travellers, Akma Dagh. Benzinger is 
evidently mistaken in calling the southern part of 
the Amanus G'awr Dagh and the northern part 
Alma Dagh. Czernik seers to stand quite alone in 
calling the Amanus Kara Dagh; this name is evidently 
the Turkish translation of Djabal al-Lukkim (also 
Ukkim), the "black mountains” (wkkdm, Arabic- 
ised from the Syria‘ ukkámá = ""black") of the Arab 
geographers of the Middle Ages, the papou čpog 
of the Byzautines; for the name al-Lukkām design- 
ating nearly the same as Ainanus, cf, Sachau, of. ei 
325. By a misnomer, the Alma or Alma Dagh in its 
inore limited sense (north of Baylin) is also often 
called Nawlu Dagh by travellers, which name accord- 
ing to Kotschy (cf. also the map by R. Kiepert, 
ineationed above) belongs only to the northeastern 
part of the Djabal Arzüs (south of Baylàa). 
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LUKMAN, a legendary hero and sage of 
pre-Islamic Arabia, He appears in the Kur'áu 
as a monotheist and a wise father giving pious ad- 
monitions to his son. In later Islamic lore, he became 
the creator of fables par excellence and a striking 
parallel of Aesop. 
1.Lukmán in Old Arab tradition. The 
Arabs of tbe Diihiliyya knew of a certain Lukmán 
b. ‘Ad. The connection with the long-lost tribe of 
“Kal (g.0.] places him in the dimmest recesses of the 
Arab past. The two attributes upon which his fame 
apparently rested were his wisdorn and his longevi 
Many early poets, including Imru? al-Kays, 
Nabigha, al-A‘sha and Tarafa, celebrate his wisdom 
(Horovitz, Koranischt Untersuchungen, 133-5). To 
be "as wise as” or even “wiser than Lukmán" are 
standard compliments in panegyrics. Because of his 
proverbial wisdom, Lukmán was credited with being 
the architect, or one of the architects, of the famous 
Marrib [q.».] dam (e.g. al-Masüdl, Muri, üi, 360). 
Tn ancient Arabian legend, Lukmán was al-Afu‘am- 
mar ("the Long-lived"), He is wanted a long 
life. (According to later Muslim tradition, this was 
a reward for his piety, in contradistinction to the 
wickedness of his people.) From among several 
choices offered him, he chooses the duration of the 
lives of seven vultures, the vulture (nasr) being the 
most popular symbol of longevity among the Arabs 
(Goldziher, Abh. zur arabisch. Phil., Leiden 1899, 
pp. lidii; cf. Ps. ciii, s, where the Hebr. cognate 
nesher, meaning "eagle", has the same significance). 
Lubmin nurtures and protects each of his seven 
vultures in turn. The last one is named Lubad which 
means “enduring” or “remaining” (LA aud TA, 
s.v.). He finally dies, however, and with him Lulgmán. 
This story is cited in explanation of the old Arah 
proverb “eternity (ababad) outlasts Lubad" (al- 
Maydàni, Amthdl al-‘Arab, Cairo 1310/1892-3, i, 
290-1). According to the different versions of the 
tale, Lukman lived 560, 1,000, 3,000, ot 3,500 years. 
In Islamic times, he is considered second iu lon- 
gevity only to al-Khidr (al-Sidjistánl, X. al-Mu'am- 
marin, ed. Goldziher, in Abi. zur arabisch, Phil., ii, 2). 
It is difficult to know what details beyond this 
essential nucleus are of pre-Islamic origin and what 
are the creations of later Muslim narrators. It is 
possible, for example, that the tradition that includes. 
Lukmáa among the ambassadors sent by the drought- 
stricken *Adites to pray for rain at the Ka*ba may 
have its roots in pagan Meccan lore (al-Tabati, i, 
235). Already in its pre-Islamic form, the Lukmán 
legend exhibits motifs found elsewhere. R. Basset 
LLoqmán Berbère, pp. xxvii-xxix) finds a remarkable 
parallel in the interpretation given by Sidonius 
Apoliinarius of Romulus's watching for twelve birds. 
The birds turn out to be twelve vultures, signifying 
hat Rome will endure for twelve centuries. 


2. Lukman in the Kur?an and the Islamic 
tradition. Süra XXXI, which belongs to the Third 
Meccan period, bears the name of Lukmán. No 
allusion is made to either his ‘Adite origin or his 
longevity. Likewise, there is no mention of Lukinaa 
in connection with the various references to Ad and 
its prophet Had throughout the Kur'án. 

‘The KuPAnic Lukmán is a sage who is found only 
in the süra that bears his name, He first appears in 
v. 12, where it is stated that God gave him wisdom 
or, perhaps as has been recently suggested, a book 
of maxims (see D. Gutas, Arabic wisdom literatures 
nature and scope, in JAOS, cl (1981), so«, 57-8). 
In vv. 13 and 16-19, Lukmán offers pious counsel to 
his sou. The admonitions bear the unmistakable 
stamp of ancient Near Eastern wisdom literature. 
‘Three times, he begins with the formula “O may dear 
son" (yd binayye) that prefaces so many of the 
aphorisms of Abikar (Ar. Hayat). R. Harris has 
pointed out the parallel between v. 18: “Be modes 
in thy gait and lower thy voice, for the most hat 
of Voices is that of the ass", and Abikar’s maxim 
“Incline thy head downward, soften thy voice, 
and be courteous ... For if a house could be built 
by a loud voice, the ass would build many houses 
each day" (Harris et alii, The story of Ahikar, 
p. xxvi; cf, Ar. text in ibid, 4, r1). Even though 
vv. 20-34 no longer cite Lukmin, they partially 
reflect the same genre. Thus v. 27: "if all the trees 
on the earth were pens and the sea were replenished 
after it with seven seas [of ink], the words of God 
would not be exhausted” can be traced back to 
Jewish wisdom literature, where it is found in numer- 
Dus variations (R. Kühler, Und wenn der Himmel 
war’ Papier, in Orient. v. Occident, ii, 546-59; iden 
in Ethnolog. il. aus Ungarn, i, 311-23, 441-533 
H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, ‘Kommentar zum 
Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, Munich 
1956, ll, 587). However, this verse is [ater than the 
rest of the süra and was revealed in Medina during 
a dispute with the Jews. Its inclusion indicates 
that it was considered appropriate to the general 
tone of the sura. 

Once the Kur’an had consecrated Lukman as the 
wise utterer of proverbs, everything that was thought 
pious or sensible could be attributed to him. Wahb b. 
Munabbih is credited with saying that he had read 
10,000 chapters (bab) of Lukman’s wisdom (Ibn 
Kutayba, K. al-Ma‘arif, ed. Wüstenfeld, Gottingen 
1850, 27). The Arabie collections of proverbs (notably. 
that of al-Maydán) attribute much to Lukman 
(see Basset, op. eit., pp. xliv-liv). Al-Tha*labI devotes 
a chapter of his Kisas al-anbiya? (Balak ra86/r869, 
275-7) to the wisdom of Lukman, Many sayings 
seems to link up with the Süra of Lukmau. v. 14 
advises reverence for parents, but warns against 
being led astray by them to worship false gods. 
ALTha?abls authority makes Lukmán say: "Be 
amenable to your friends, but never so far as to act 
against God's laws". There is much that is reminiscent. 
of Ahikar. For example, Lukman teaches: “A father's 
beating his son is like water for a erop.” The parallel 
maxim in Abikar states: “Spare not thy son, for 
strokes of the rod are to a boy like dung to the 
garden.” Lukman says: "When thou seest people 
who remember God, join them: if thou hast knowl- 
edge, it will be useful to you with thew, and they 
will increase it; if thou hast none, they will teach 
thee; and when thou seest people who do not re- 
member God, do not join them; for if thou hast 
Knowledge, it will not avail thee with them, and if 
thou art ignorant they will increase your ignorance". 
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Abikar says: “Join the wise man, then thou wilt be- 
come as wise as he, but join not the brawler anc 
babbler, lest thou become associated with him”, 
Lukmn gives excellent advice for one going on a 
journey, and also adds that he should be armed. 
So too does Abikar. Al-Maydāni (4mihdl, i, 97) 
attributes to Lukin the dictum: "Consult the 
physician before thou fallest illl" This corresponds 
to the advice of Ben Sira: "Honour the physician 
before thou hast need of him" (Ecclesiasticus, 
xxxiii 1). 

Tt may be that many of these proverbs that belong 
to the general treasury of Near Eastern wisdom 
literature had already begun to penetrate into the 
Arabian Peninsula in the Djahilt period. The Chris- 
tian Arab poet ‘Adi b. Zayd (7.v.] of al-Hira knew 
‘of Abikar, whom he calls al-Haykar (see Noldeke, 
Untersuchungen sum Achigar-Roman, 25; also 
Goitein, The present-day Arabic proverb, in idem, 
Studies, 371, 3761). Already at this early time, 
the dicta of foreign sages may have begun to accrue 
to the indigenous Lukmin al-Hakim. 

Muslim legend is fond of making the sages and 
wise men of the past into prophets. But since the 
Kurân merely says that Lukmán received wisdom 
from God, all of the traditional scholars with the sole 
exception of “Ikrima agree that he was not a prophet 
{al-Tholabl, Kisas oLambiyP, 275). Nevertheless, 
he receives mention in most of books of the kisas al- 
anbipPP genre [q.v]. Most accounts tell that God 
offered Lukmán the choice between becoming a 
prophet or a sage, and that he chose the latter. He 
even becomes vizier to King David, who tells 
“Blessed art thou, O Lukman. You have been given 
wisdom and spared tribulation, while David has been 
given authority and has suffered trials and rebellion" 
(ibid. Most of the traditions give him a biblical 
genealogy connected variously with Abraham, Job 
and even Balaam (see 4. below). He is said to bave 
lived down to the time of the prophet Jonah. He 
is also called judge of the Jews (ibid., 275, citing 
al-Wakidi), Some accounts make Lukmán the 
author of a book. Supposedly, Mubammad was shown. 
the scroll (madialls) of Lukman and asked if the 
"book in his possession was comparable to it, to which 
the Prophet replies: “These are indeed fine words, 
but what I have is better, namely the Kurn 
revealed by God" (Ibu Hishm, Stra, Cairo 1375/1955, 
4, 427; also al-Tabari, i, 1208). 

3. Lukman the writer of fables. At some 
time during the Middle Ages, Lukmzn came to be 
regarded as the author of fables as well. This is 
perhaps due in part to the fact that amthal means 
both proverbs and fables in Arabic. Lukmán thus be- 
came the Aesop of the Arabs. Much was transferred to 
Lukmin that was told in Europe of Aesop, The 
tendencies to this can be traced quite carly. The 
Kur'ni: commentators already relate traditions 
that he was a ""thick-lipped, flat-footed black slave” 
of Ethiopian or Nubian origin (al-Tabart, Tafsir, 
Bola 1328/1910, xxi, 43). He is also said to have 
been an Egyptian, a carpenter, a shepherd, and to 
have had deformed legs. These features are obviously 
modelled on the story of Aesop. So too are several 
of the anecdotes about Lukman. For example, 
Lukmān’s master orders him to butcher a sheep 
and set the choicest parts before him. Lukmin 
gives him the tongue and the heart. His master then 
orders him to slaughter another sheep and bring 
him the worst parts, Once again Lukiman sets a 
‘heart and a tongue before him, for there is nothing 
better than a good tongue and a good heart and noth- 


ing worse than evil ones (in Maximus Planudes, Vita 
Aesopi, only the tongue is mentioned and not the 
heart; see Eberhardt, Fabulae Romanenses Graece 
conseriptae, Leipzig 1872, 259). On another occasion, 
Lukmán's fellow-slaves eat their master's figs and 
accuse Lukmán. At Lukmán's suggestion the master 
makes them all drink warm water. Lukman vomits 
only water, the other slaves figs and water. Once, 
Lukinan's master in his cups bad wagered he would 
drink up the sea. Sobered, he asks Lukmán's advice. 
The latter demands of those who had taken up the 
wager that they should first dam up all the rivers 
flowing into the sea, as his master had promised 
to drink up the sea only but not its tributaries. This 
last motif is widely disseminated in folk tales of the 
type cf the Emperor and the Abbot (Aarne-Thomsou. 
Type no. 922; the folktale and its parallels are dis- 
cussed at length in W. Anderson, Kaiser tind Abt, 
FCC no. 42, Helsinki 1925, especially p. r9, where 
reference is made to Luknün; also Chauvin, Bibliog- 
raphie, vili, 60-2). These anecdotes are also found 
in the biography of Aesop by the rth century monk 
Planudes, who drew upon older material. ‘The story 
of the wager to drink the sea is known as carly as 
Plutarch's Dinner of the seven wise men (Plutarch, 
Moralia, 151B-E) and the Midrash (Leviticus Rabba, 
33. 

The older Arabic. literature does not know fables 
of Lukmán. They first appear in the later Middle 
Ages. The Paris manuscript published by J. Deren- 
bourg is dated 1299 and is from Christian circles. Tt 
contains 4x fables, These fables have been published 
frequently and disoussed in detail, especially by 
Derenbourg, Basset and Chauvin. Out of the 41 fables, 
only mo. 22 has no clear parallels: the thorn bush 
begs the gardener to tend it so that kings may delight 
in its flowers and fruits; the gardener waters it twice 
a day, and the thorn bush overruns the whole garden. 
Basset (Logmdn Berbère, 98, n. 1) posits a possible 
connection with Jotham’s parable in Judges, ix, 8-r5, 
while H. Schwartzbaum has suggested a link with the 
talmudic proverb-fable about the thorn and the 
cabbage (The Mishle Shu'alim of Rabbi Berechiah ha- 
Nokdan, Kiron 1979, p. xlvii, n. 80, citing BT Baba 
Qama, 92a-b). All the other Lukman fables with the 
exception of the thirteonth (the gnat and the bull) are 
found in the Syriac fables of Sophos (= Aesopus) 
published by J. Landsberger (Die Fabeln des Sophos, 
Posen 1859). The only fables of Lukmàn not found in 
the Greek Aesop are no. 9 (the gazelle in the well), 
no. 22 (the thornbush), no. 24 (the wasp and the bee) 
and No. 40 (the man and the snakes), It has further 
been observed that in these fables, a number of im- 
portant animals that were indigenous among the 
Arabs, such as the ostrich, the hyena, the jackal and 
the camel, play no part. As these fables first appear in 
the later Middle Ages, and on the basis of other ovi- 
dence, there can be no doubt that we have here a 
translation and adaptation of the Syriac version of 
Aesop originating in Christian circles in Mamlük 
Syria. 

4. Lukmán and related legendary figures. 
Luktndn is a composite, and hence a many-sided 
figure: he is a muammar, hero, vage, roaker of prov- 
'erbs and author of fables. It is no wonder then that. 
he has often been compared and identified with other 
legendary heroes, such as Prometheus, Alkmaion, 
Lucian and Solomon. Muhamad b. “AN al-Zawzani 
makes Lukmén the teacher of Empodocles (Tarikh 
al-Elukand, in M. Amari, Bibliotcea Arabo-Sicula, 
Leipzig 1857, 614). Three of these equations deserve 
closer examination: (1) with Balaam, (2) with Abikar 
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and (3) with Aesop. The identification with Baiaam 
is old. Al-Fhafalabi and al-Baydiwi (although not 
al-Tabari apparently) give the following genealogy: 
Lukman b. Ba*ür b. Nábür b. Tárikh. It would seem 
that some Muslim exegetes songht for something 
‘corresponding to Lukman in the Bible, They found 
this in Balaam, as the roots 6-6 and l-h-w both 
mean “to swallow", This identification may have 
been reinforced by the talmudic tradition that 
Balaam (and also Job) was one of the seven gentile 
prophets who proached to the nations of the world 
(BT Baba Batra, 15b). This became a Muslim tradition 
which entered the Hebrew Migz Semdebar, where 
Lukman is one of the seven wise teachers of the 
King’s son (ed. and tr. M. Epstein, Philadelphia 
1967, sa-s), and also the Disciplina clericalis of 
the Spanish Jewish apostate Petrus Alfonsi (ed. 
A. Hilka and W. Söderhjelm, Heidelberg 1911, 3). 
where it specifically states: "Dalaam qui lingua 
arabica vocatur Lucaman". It is clear that for 
Muhammad and his contemporaries, there was no 
confusion between Lukmin and Balaam. Neither 
is there any confusion in al-Tabari, who does not 
make Lukmán the son of Beor and who relates the 
story of Bal*am b. Bá*r in its proper place and with 
the correct details (al-Tabari, i, 508-10). On the other 
hand, al-Tha!lab! makes Lukmin Beor's son, while 
at the same time devoting a full narrative to Bilim 

Bicürà (Kisas al-anbiyf?, 186-9). Al-Tha‘labl and 
others like him were probably aware of the incon- 
sistency, but wished to connect Lukmán with the 
Bible at any cost, Horovitz has suggested that 
pechaps early Muslim traditionalists’ Jewish in- 
formants connected Lukman with the Edomite king 
Bela son of Beor in Gen, xxxvi, 32 (Jewish proper 
names and derivatives in he Koran, in HUCA 
(1925), 173 £), and that this was the source of the 
confusion. 

Lukmán's similarity to Ahikar was also noticed 
long ago, but it was only in the early 2oth century 
that the Identification found a vigerous champion 
in Rendel Harris, who devotes ch. vii of his Story 
of Ahibar to it. He bases his identification on the 
agreement of Süra XXXI, 18, with Ahikar’s warning 
about the voice of the ass, the formulaic "O my son” 
in both, and the Arab hypotheses which compare 
Lulu with other figures in legend and history, 
notably to the relationship of Lukmin, Ahikar and 
Aesop. The arguments, however, are not convincing. 
The Abikar legend was known in the Arab world, 
and a considerable number of Arabic and Karshüni 
manuscripts have survived, Many of the aphorisms 
attributed to Abikar, like those attributed to Lukmàn, 
were part of the common stock of Near Easter 
lore and may be found in the Bible, the Apocrypha 
and elsewhere. The use of the introductory formula. 
“O my son" was standard in admonitory literature 
of this sort, and is found in Proverbs and Ben Sira, 
to mention only the most outstanding examples. 

Any real relation between the personalities of 
Lukmán and Abikar comes through Aesop. The story 
of Aesop shows originally a close relationship to 
that of Abikar. The later legend of Lukmán has bor- 
rowed much of the story of Aesop and thus become 
obliquely like the Abikar story, but in reality Lukman 
is not directly connected with Abikar but with Aesop, 

5. Lukman in Persian and Turkish litera- 
ture and lore. Lukmán was a fairly popular 
figure in Persian literature. A lengthy chapter is 
devoted to him in the sth/rrth-century Persian 
Kisas al-anbiya? of al-Nistbari (ed. H. Yaghma, 
Tehran 1340/1961, 333-8), which contains anecdotes 


found in the Arabic Kígas as well as some new mate- 
rial. Rürni devotes several stories to Lukman in 
the Mathwrei. In addition to the well-known 
anecdote of Lukman’s innocence proven by drinking 
warm water (Mathnawi, ed. Nicholson, GMS iv/1, 
London 1925, 220-1), Lukmán appears as an idealised 
ascetic who is a pure slave (banda-yi pak) to his 
earthly and heavenly masters and thus is master of 
himself and free from sensual passion (Rhwadja būd 
wa az hawd dsüd bad). In this story, Lukmàn is the 
true master and his master the slave. He exchanges 
clothes and roles with Lukmün when they travel. 
He would gladly set him free, but knows that Lukmáa. 
has found true freedom in servitude (ibid., 326-9). 
In another ansedote, Lukmán's master will only eat 
food from which Lukmün has partaken and is en- 
raptured even with the scraps. One day upon re- 
ceiving a gift of a melon, he gives Lukmin slice 
after slice. The latter eats it as if it were honey. 
When the master himself tastes the final slice his 
mouth is blistered by the sourness. He asks Lukmin 
how he could eat such poison. Lukmam replies that 
he had received such bounty from him that he could 
not do otherwise. The love of the giver makes the 
bitter sweet (ibid., 329-32). Sa'di relates a story 
in which Lukman is once again an idealised ascetic 
in the Persian mould. By mistake, he is placed into 
cruel slavery for a year, bearing all in silence. When 
the mistake is realised, he harbours no grudge and 
says that he has learned compassion from the ex- 
perience (Bastén, in Kullivyil-i Sa'di, ed. M. SA, 
Farüglii, Teheran 1964, 328). 

Lukmán was known to the Turks from both Arabic 
and Persian literature, In addition to his standard 
roles, he also appears in Turkish folklore as an Arab 
physician by extension of his title kakim (see W. 
Eberhard and P. N. Boratav, Typen türkischer Volks- 
márchen, Wiesbaden 1953, 345). In one tale, Lukman 
teaches the adventurer Mebmed the Mad how to cure. 
the wife and daughter of the king and the wife of the 
grand vizier, all three of whom had grown horns 
(W. S. Walker and A. E. Uysal, Tales alite in Turkey, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1965, 33). 

Bibliography: in addition to the works cited 
in the text, see C, H. Toy, The Lokman-legend, 
in JAOS, xiii (1889), pp. clxxii-elexvi; L, Leroy, 
Vie, préceptes et testament de Lohman, in ROC, xiv 
{r909), 225-55, where some very important texts 
are given; H. Schwartzbaum, Jewish and World 
folklore, Berlin 1968, contains many references 
and parallels to Lukman; H. Halm, Kosmologie 
und Heilslehre der frühen Ismá*iliso, Wiesbaden 
1978, 34 if., for Lukman's place in the esoteric 
doctrines of the Seveners. Still very useful for the 
fables of Lukmán and their many relationships 
is V. Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes, 
Liege 1892-r922, iii, r-82. For Abikar, see T. 
Nüldeke, Untersuchungen zum Achigar-Roman, in 
AGW Got, Phil-bist. Kl, N.F. xiv/, Berlin 
10:3; F. C. Conybeare, J. R. Harris and A. S. 
Lewis, The Siory of Ahikart, Cambridge 1913; 
R. H. Charles (ed.), The Apocrypha and Pseud- 
epigrapha of the Old Testament, Oxiord 1913, 
71584. (B. Herter - [N. A. Srittaw]) 
LUEMÁN ». SAYYID HUSAYN ai-Asmüw 

At-HusaynI ar-Urmawt originated from Urmiya 
in western Persia. It is not known when he, or perhaps. 
already his family before him, migrated to the Otto- 
man empire. Nor do we know much about his studies 
and career. He was apparently a protégé of the 
Grand Vizier Mehmed Sokullu (d. 987/1579) and of 
the influential Khódja Sad al-Din [q.v] whom he 
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praised as his benefactor in one of his works (Riei 
Catalogue of the Turkish manuscripis in the British 
Museum, 53b, and H. Sohrweide in Der Islam, xlvi 
[1970], 292). In 1569 Selim II appointed him as 
Shéhndmedji (official historian-panegyrist; for this 
office, see Babinger, 163-4); as such he was the su 
cessor of Eflatin Shirwànl and Fethullah ‘Ari 
In his works, Lukman gives two different dates for 
this appointment: Shawwal 976/Macch 1569 (N. 
‘Asim, in TOEM, 430) and the end of Mubarram 
g77}middle of July 1569 (A. Tewbid, in TOEM, 107, 
and Rieu, Catalogue, 53b; see also Babinger, 164-5). 
To this office was attached a xi‘imet which yielded 
yearly between 30,000 and 34,000 akčes (TOEM, 
430-1). As Sháhnámedji, Luķmān was mainly active 
during the reign of Murad IIL (982-1003/1374-95); 
he is said to have been deposed soon after the latter's 
death and appointed as Defterdar [q.v]. He died in 
xoro[1601-2 (Othmani msPellifleri, iti, 136) or later 
(TOEM, 432; Babinger, 165). 

As was the case with his predecessors, Lulunán's 
literary gifts were under discussion. It is noteworthy 
that contemporary biographers of poets and learned 
men do not consecrate a section to him in their works, 
The well-known historian ‘Alt (d. 1007/1599), on 
the other hand, criticises him caustically (TOEA, 
431 and Schrweide, op. cif., 290-2; but see Rieu, Cata- 
logue, 53b). Until now, Lukmin’s extensive literary 
production taken has been inte account mainly by art 
historians because of the costly presentation of 
several manuscripts and because of the miniatures 
by well-known painters which they contain. The 
pictures are a culminating point of historical Otto- 
man miniature-painting (I. Stchoukine, La peinture 
turque, 1, Paris 1966, and N. Atasoy and F. Çağman, 
Turkish miniature painting, Istanbul 1974). From 
a literary and historical point of view, Lukmán's 
works have hardly been evaluated; because of his 
office as court poet, whose task was to extol the 
ruling dynasty, the choice of his themes was limited. 
Inevitably, many themes had to be repeated and 
were partly treated in the various works almost at 
the same time. 

Lukmán's works, written in Persian and Turkish, 
in both poetry and prose, are the following: 1. Zafar- 
ndma, known as the History of Sultin Sulaymán, 
deals with the final years of the sultan (1561-6). 
Brought to an end in 986/1578-9, it is an epic Persian 
poem, written in the same metre (mulahdril) as 
Firdaws's famous work. It was described by V. 
Minorsky, The Chester Beatty Library. A Catalogue 
of the Turkish Manuscripts and Miniatures, Dublin 
1958, no. 413. 2. A iyàfal al-insdniyya fi shamail ai- 
‘elhmaniyya, also known as Shamd'il-i Cothmániyya. 
or Skamá?il-ndma-yi À i-i ‘Othman, describes the first 
twelve Ottoman sultans and gives, besides their 
portraits, short pieces of information on their reigns. 
It was probably finished in 97/1579-8o (Atasoy and 
Çağman, op. cit, 39). Rieu, Catalogue, 54a, gives 
the year 997, but this is likely to be an error since the 
Munich manuscript, which he quotes as evidence, 
contains another of Lukman's works. 3. Shah-ndma-yt 
Salim Khén, an epic Persian poem on the reign 
of Selim II (974-82/1566-74). According to the 
colophon of the illuminated manuscript in Topkapt 
Sarayt Müzesi, which was prepared for the benefit 
of the sultan, the poem was finished in phu 'I-Hidjdia 
988/January :s81 (Atasoy and Çağman, op. cit., 
34). The signature of the manuscript must read: 
A. 3595, Table 16 and p. 80, 27, see also Karatay, 
Farsça yasmalar kotalogu, no. 788, where no date 
of the work or of the manuscript is indicated. 4. 


 Hunar-náma, a Turkish work in prose in two volumes. 
‘The first volume, composed between 93/1579 and 
992/1584, describes the appearance, the qualities 
and the virtues of the Ottoman sultans as far as 
Selim I (gx8-26/1512-20), together with the most im- 
portant events of their reign. The second volume 
was finished in 996/r587-8 and deals with the reign. 
of Sultan Süleymán (926-74/1520-66). The work is 
written in simple Turkish. Originally, two other 
volumes were planned on Selim II and Murád IIl, 
see TOEM, 103-11, and further, Karatay, Türkçe 
Jazmalar kataloğu, no. 688-9; Atasoy and Çağman, 
op. cit, 446. 5. Shähanshäh-níma, an epic poem in 
Persian on the reign of Murid ITI in two volumes. 
The first volume comprises the period until 985/1577 
or 980/r58r. In the Hunar-ndma, Lukman says that 
he presented the work, consequently this first 
volume, to the sultan in the middle of Ramadán 
98s] end of November 1577 (TOEM, 107-8), probably 
for it to be checked beforehand, as was usual in 
such cases. Atasoy and Çağman, op.cit, 36, 50, 
take the year 989/1581 from the colophon of the 
manuscript. Karatay, Farsça yarm., no. 792, attribu- 
tes the first volume not to Lukmin, but to an un- 
known predecessor in the office named ‘Als? al-Din 
Mansür ShirizI. However, only the above-mentioned 
flàtàn and ‘Arif are known as Lukman's predeces- 
sors. Volume ii deals with the period 990/582 to 
906/1588. The text was finished in roor/rs92-3, but 
since the making and the finishing off of the manu- 
script stretched out until 1006/1597-8, the finished 
work could only be presented to Mebemmed ITI (r003- 
12/1595+1603). 6. Zubdat aMawdribh, a universal 
history ín Turkish prose, arranged genealogically, 
in four sections: 1. The creation of the world. 2. the 
Prophets. 3, the life of Mubammad, the caliphs 
and the Islamic dynasties. 4. the principalities in 
Anatolia and the Ottomans until the year 991/1583. 
The work was possibly finished after the death of 
‘Murad TI (1003/1595), whom the Dublin manuscript 
mentions as having died. Minorsky, op, cit, no. 414, 
suggested Nasab-ndma as another possible title. 
Karatay, Türhge yarm, no. 678, calis it Silsila- 
nma; the Zubdat which he ascribes to Lukmán in 
no, 733 seems to be another work. 7. Mudimal al- 
fümár, a history of the Ottoman dynasty until 
992/584, in Turkish prose, Only the sultans Süley- 
mån, Selim I and Murid ILI are dealt with in detail, 
and the two last mentioned in a purely annalistic 
way; see Riou, op.cit, 54-5. 8. Shdh-ndma-yi ALi 
‘Othmin, a rhymed chronicle in Turkish of the Otto- 
man sultans, covering the beginning of the dynasty 
until 999/r590-r, and written in the same year; see 
Rieu, op, cits, 186-7, 

Besides these principal works, Lukman is said to 
have left some other writings or translations (TOEM, 
107; Babinger, 165). The Sür-náwa, famous for its 
illustrations and composed by an unknown Dfedw 
secretary, was erroneously ascribed to Lukmán 
by R. Éttinghausen (Türkische Miniaturen vom 
13. bis 18. Jahrhundert, UNESCO Taschenbücher 
der Kunst, Tafel-Verzeichnis 18-21), see Karatay, 
Tarkge yasm., no. 703; Atasoy and Çağman 39-42. 

Bibliography: given in the text. 
(H. Sonrwerpr) 

LUĶMĀNDJI s. Hai» Atin 3, MULA 
KAplggir Rimori, was a great Mustal- 
Tayyibi Ismá*Ii savant of India and was 
given the title bab al “ilm ("the gate of knowledge") 
by the thirty-ninth 44%, Ibrahim Wadjih al-Din. 
He was the teacher of Jemi* b. ‘Abd al-Rasül 
al-Magjda, the author of the Fihrist. He died on 8 
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Diwnada II 1173/27 January 1760. His works, very 
few of which seem to have been preserved, deal with 
the history of the dawa in India, biographies of 
dawa dignitaries, IsmA*ill doctrine, and the refu- 
tation of dissident groups. 

His son Walibhā? (or Wall Muhammad) was also a 
distinguished scholar, while his grandson Hibat Allah, 
the mentor of the forty-third dd*i, *Abd-i ‘All Sayf al- 
Din, was considered one of two learned men of his 
time, the other being ‘Ali b. Sa'id al-Hamdni. For a 
while, Hibat Allah supported the son of al-Madida’, 
who had claimed to be aldmdidja al-ayli of the 
hidden imam with whom he was in contact. In 1203/ 
1786-7 he was honoured in the da‘wa by the forty- 
second dai, Yasut Nadim al-Din. He died probably 
after 1214/1799-1800. 

Bibliography: smi‘ b. ‘Abd al-Rasül al- 
Madidà*, Fihrist, ed. ‘AI Naki MunzawI, Tehran 
1966, 54-5, 57-9, 101-3, 197-9, 117-18; Muhammad 
*AII b. Mullà Djfwübhà'i, Mawsim-i bahár, Bombay 
1301-11/1883-94, iii, 404, 480, 486-98, 498-9, 520-6, 
5569, 564, 589, 610-11; I. Poonawala, Biobiblio- 
graphy of [smá*ili literature, Malibu, Calif, 1977, 
201-4, 206-7, 210-11. (I. Pooxawara) 
LÜLEBURGAZ (in old texts variously written 

as Birghos, Barghts, Borghüs, Catal Burghaz, etc.; 
the form “Lüleburgaz” is of recent date and related 
to the industry of pipe-making}, a town of more than 
25,000 inhabitants in Turkish Thrace and a 
minor administrative and agricultural centre on the 
highway from Edirne to Istanbul, 75 km. south-east 
of Edirne. It is situated on level ground in a wide 
valley on the southern bank of a tributary of the 
Eigene River. In the past it was one of the largest. 
caravan halting-places on the Belgrade-Edirne- 
Istanbul bighway, the chief artery of Ottoman 
Eurcpe, In addition, it was an administrative centre; 
in the xsth century, a mábiyé, and from the 16th 
century, the seat of a Add? in the lied of the Pasha. 
Hadjdji Khalifa (Rumeli und Bosna, Vienna 1812, 20) 
mentions it as a hada? of the sangjah of Vize, Ewliya 
Celebi as belonging to Kirk kilise. In the 18th century, 
it belonged (onéc again?) to Vire. In the second half 
‘of the last century, it belonged at first to the sandjale 
of TekiGrdaghi (Tekirdag), in which Vize was incor- 
porated (Sdi-ndmes of tbe Edirne wildyet of 1281-3 
1864-76), Later, it was incorporated in the sondjak of 
Kirk kilise (cf. Sdl-ndme for Edirne 1310/1802-3). 
Today it is a part of the il (vildyet) of Kırklareli. 

Lüleburgaz goes back to a Byzantine stronghold, 
Arkadiopolis (Tomaschek, Hamus-Halbinse!, 324; 
Jireček, Heersirasse, 133). The name Burgaz is a 
corruption of the Greek Pyrgos “tower”, thus giving 
a hint of the size of this castle. 

The Ottoman chroniclers (Oruč, ‘Ashik-pasha-ride, 
Anonymus-Giese, Neshrl, Sa'd al-Din) unanimously 
place its conquest between 759/1358 and 761/1360, 
and all of them noted that the castle was deserted 
when the Ottoman ghisis took it. They burnt it 
down, according to the first three sources, demolished 
it from one side to the other according to Sad al-Din, 
and levelled it according to Neshri, When Bertrandon 
de la Broquitre passed through it in 1433, he noted 

‘a town which they call Pirgasi which has also 
torn-down walls and where no others reside but 
Turks". The accounts of x6th century Western 
and Ottoman travellers, as well as the extant monu- 
ments, allow us to reconstruct the resurrection of 
Lüleburgaz. Arnold van Harff, passing through it in 
1499, is still silent about it. De Schepper called it in 
1533 already "la ville de Bosgais", but bad to pass 
the night in a local school, By then it must have been. 


a small borough with a Friday mosque and a ġammäm- 
The latter is mentioned by Mehmed-i ‘Ashfk. The 
mosque, the Eski Djámi*, or Kadi Djim'i, is still 
extant and situated near the bridge. It is a work of 
the early classical phase of Ottoman architecture, 
from the time of Bàyezid Il or from a few years 
later. When Hans Dernschwam (ed. Babinger, 242) 
passed through "Borgas" in 1555, he still saw the 
gate and walls of the oid castle and noted a stone 
bridge over the river; but he still had to spend the 
night in Karlshtiran, a settlement 1o km. to the 
south-east of Lüleburgaz, which possessed three 
caravanserais. A few years after Dernschwam's visit, 
the Beglerbegi of Rumeli and later Grand Vizier, 
Sokollu Mehmed Pasha, laid the foundations for the 
total reconstruction of the town and its transform: 
tion into a caravan halting-place of the first order. 
A new stop between Karlshtiran and Baba eski was 
‘a necessity because the distance between the two was. 
iar too great (43 km.) to cover in one day. In 967/1399- 
60 he completed his exquisite demed mosque and 
vast medrese with 24 student cells, A long inscription, 
still preserved, gives the date in the form of a chrono- 
gram. Seven years later he completed the erection. 
of two spacious caravanserais, with separate stables 
for camels and horses, separate rooms for female 
travellers and state officials, an ‘imdret, a double 
kammām, a school and street lined with 65 stone- 
vaulted shops between the medrese and the caravan- 
serais. The whole complex covers an area of 170 x 
150 metres and is one of the most harmonious civic 
centres ever erected by the Ottomans. The works 
were designed by the famous architect Sinin and 
appear in various places on the lists of his works 
drawn up by his friends and contemporaries. The 
date of completion of the two caravanserais is given. 
in the extant inscription in the form of a chronogram, 
whose numerical value gives 973/1565-5, the first 
year of Sckollu's Grand Vizierate. The chronogram 
also found its way to the work of Ewliyà Celeb (i£, 
3or, of the printed edition), This date is further 
corroborated by the notes of the Italian traveller 
Marc Antonio Pigafetta, who saw the workmen 
still active in 1567. Since that time a host of travellers 
have mentioned the buildings, either with a few 
words or with a detailed description, 

Melchior Besolt called “Pregasch” or ““Burgasch” 
in 1584 a "státtlin" and described the buildings in 
detail. He mentions the “iine new stone bridge", also 
built by "Mechemed Basscha", who likewise laid out 
a stone paved road half-a-mile long. Mebmed-i Ashik 
remained some time in “Blrghos" in 986/r578-9 
and 998/90, and called it "a small town without 
walls". He mentions a ruined and uninhabited castle 
and noted that the Grand Vizier Mehmed Pasha “‘con- 
structed in Birghus a pleasant mosque, having within 
the circuit of its enclosure a lofty medrese and for 
the overnight stay of the sons of the road a large 
riba} and a public kitchen, It was ordained that for 
all guests a plate of food from the kitchen was placed 
belore every fireplace of this ribdj. A hammám and 
a small market street were built next to the mosque, 
In Birghos is further an unpretentious old kammám. 
‘The environs of Blrghos comprise well-cultivated land 
which yields excellent grain", The account of Meh- 
med-i ‘Ashik passed in a shortened form into the work 
of Hadid! Khallfa, see Rumeli und Bosna. Reinhold 
Lubenau, travelling in 1587-8, called Lüleburgaz a 
"feiner Marckt", and adds the detail that the build- 
ings were partly situated in “schoner, groser 
Garten". All buildings were covered with lead. 
Lubenau found the mosque especially beautiful, 
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and adds that all travellers, Turk, Jew or Christian, 
received three times a day a dish of rice and mutton, 
this for three days in succession. The most detailed 
description of this Turkish "Grand Hotel" is from 
Eliya Celebi, who visited the town in 1061/1651. 
Jt was then a Aadiltf in the sandjak of Kirk kilise; 
a township of 700 houses, divided into six mahalles. 
It had five places of prayer, of which three wore 
Friday mosques, 300 shops and seven mehtebs. All 
travellers, regardiess of their religion, received 
twice daily a dish of soup, a loaf of bread, a candle 
and fodder for their horses. On Fridays they got 
stewed rice with meat and onions and swoetened 
saffron rice (zerde). A number of other travellers 
mention the buildings and the free distribution of 
food, but add hardly any new details. 

Lüleburgaz continued to function as a caravan halt 
throughout the 17th and 18th centuries, but it seems 
to have remained a relatively small place. This period 
of prosperity ended abruptly in x214/1799-1800 when 
a gang of Krdtalis under the robber baron Kara Feyd 
captured it and burnt it down, together with the two 
caravanserais, When, under Mabmüd II, order was 
restored in Thrace, the caravanserais had to be rebuilt 
from their foundations. An iascription with a long 
eulogy on the good works of Mabmüd, placed above 
the old inscription of 967/1559-60, still reminds us of 
this work. The vaulted shopping street and the two 
caravarserais, as they appeared just before the fire, 
are depicted in two very accurate drawings by Luigi 
Mayer. Lüleburgaz remained a small plare throughout 
the 19th century. The Sal-ndme of the Edime wildyet 
‘of 1287/1870-r calls it the centre of a Rada? with 33 
villages, and with 2,056 male Muslim inbabitants and 
3,429 male non-Muslim inhabitants. The town itself 
numbered according to the Sal-ndme of 1291/1824-5, 
984 houses with 834 male Muslim inhabitants and 
1,48 male non-Muslim inhabitants. There were 
three Friday mosques, two mesdjids, one church, 
one synagogue, 282 shops and one hammam. The 
size and shape of the town had thus remained 
basically the same as in the time of Ewliya Celebi, 

With the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-8, all terri- 
tories beyond Edirne were lost and the caravan road 
suffered an eclipse. The two caravanserais of Lülebur- 
gaz and the ‘“mdret were taken by the army and 
transformed into a barracks for the cavalry and the 
fourth battery of gunners, The old Kad? Diàmi*i was 
turned into an ammunition store. The Sdl-ndme of 
1310/1892-3 gives the same number of buildings 
in the town, but adds the name of two tekkes, one 
of the Gülshaniyya [see GULSHANI, IBRAKIM] and 
one of the Nakshbandiyya [q.».] order. This source 
also gives detailed information about the composition 
of the population of the cistrict of Lüleburgaz. The 
total number of inhabitants had augmented consider- 
ably, from about 10,000 in 1870 to 15,313 in 1893. 
‘The Muslim population had grown faster than the 
non-Muslim element, The Muslims now numbered 
7,079 males and females altogether, and there were 
6,450 Greeks (Rim), 720 Bulgars, 220 Jews, 662 
Gypsies (largely Muslim), and 38 Armenians, be- 
sides some non-permanent residents, also largely 
Muslim. 

During the First Balkan War, Lüleburgaz was 
occupied by the Bulgarian army, but the Turks took 
it back in 1913. From 1918 tili 1923 the town and all 
of Thrace were occupied by the Greeks. After Thrace 
had returned to Turkey and the Greek population 
had been exchanged for Turks from the now Greek 
Macedonia by the provisions of the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne, Lüleburgaz recovered slowly from the blows 


which it had received. The town was to profit greatly 
from the decay of Edirne in the forties and fifties, 
and did not cease to develop when Edirne recovered. 
In 1958 Lüleburgaz numbered 13,000 inhabitants; 
today this has passed the 25,000 mark. It is at present 
a prosperous and relatively well-built town, almost 
entirely Mustim Turkish. The two caravanserais 
and the irairet of Sokollu Mebrned Pasha disappeared 
in the troubled times around World War I; but the 
mosque, medrese, ham», shopping street and 
mekteb are still standing, and rank among the best 
of all extant monuments of Muslim architecture 
in European Turkey outside Edirne, 
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LOLI, one of the names for gipsies in 
Persia; parallel forms are: in Persian, Jüri, lori 
(Farhangi Djahdngiei); in Balüet, Iri (Denys Bray, 
Census of Baluchistan, 1911, iv, 143, gives the popular 
etymology from lór = "lot, share"). 

The name lüli is first found in a legend relating 
to the reign of Bahram Gür (420-38 A.D.) At the re- 
quest of this Sasanid King, who wished to amuse his 
subjects, the Indian king Shangal (?) sent to Persia 
4,000 (12,000) Indian musicians. Hamza (350/962), ed. 
Berlin-Kaviani, 38, calls them al-Zuts (q.v.), Firdawst 
(Mohl, vi, 76-7), Loriyan; Tba*ilibt, Ghurar al-siyar 
(ca. 429/1037), ed. Zotenberg, 567, says that from 
them are descended the black Lürt (al-Lariytn al- 
siidin), skilful players of the flute: the Mudjmal al- 
tawārikh (ca. 520/1126), tr. Mohl, in JA, xii (1841), 
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515, 534, confirms this origin of the Lürl. The LON 
(plur. L&liyüm) are often mentioned by Persian 
poets. Manütihrl (Dàmehán-Diurdiin-Ghazul, sth/ 
1rtb century), Djamàl al-Din ‘Abd al-Razzálk (d. 
4588/2192, Isfahan), Kamal Ismá" (d. 635/1237, 
lsfáhán), Hatiz (d. 791/1389, Shiraz) sav that the 
llis are "black" (like night), petulant (ghükà) 
and elegant (skangi!), that they play the flute, that 
their way of living (bunagdh baggage”) is irregular. 
The Persian dictionaries explain lirl/fali as "'shame- 
loss, gay, sweet, musician, woman of light morals", 
etc.; cf. Vullers (the quotation from Amir Khusraw 
(d. in 725/1325 in India), s.v. Lur, refers rather to 
the inhabitants of Luristin). 

The origin of the name 17/8 has not yet been inves- 
tigated. The term seems to be applied to the in- 
habitants of the town of Sind which the Arab authors 
call Arr or al-Rür (cf, Aras > al-Rás; Alan > al- 
Lan). This town has been conquered by Mubammad 
b. al-Kasim before 95/714 (al-Baladbur, 439, 440, 
445). According to al-Birüni, India, ed. Sachau, 
100, 130, the town of Arar (Aror) lay 30 farsaljs 
south-west of Multan and 20 farsabls above al- 
Mansüra. In Elliot and Dowson, History of India, 
London 1867, i, 6t, 363, the town is called Alor. This 
town, the old capital of the Hindu radjés of Sind, 
is now in ruins (on the Indus, in the taluka of Rohri 
in the district of Sukkur; ef. Imperial gazetteer of 
India, Oxford 1908, vi, 4 and xxi, 308: Aror and 
Rohr). The change of *Ardrl/Rari into Lóri/L6ll 
is readily explained by the phonetic law of dissi- 
milation of the two rs especially after the change 
from Aror (Indian) to al-Rür (Arabic). The descen- 
dants of the Indian musicians of Bahram Gar (ie. 
the gipsies) seem to have been called after the most 
important town that the Arab invaders had known, 
and perhaps before them, the Sastnids. This ex- 
planation would locate quite precisely the original 
home of the /alijiars, without in any way prefudicing 
the ethnic relationship of this tribe. 

The term Iüli-lürt (unknown in Khurasin, Ivanow 
1974) is particularly found in the south-east of Persia, 
in Kirmán and in Balücistán. Lil or lüli is also found 
in Turkestan: Babur, ed. [lminsky, 358, 457, uses 
“LON” in the sense of "player"; Abu ‘I-Ghazt, ed. 
Desmaisons, 24, 258, 276, 282, mentions in the 
gth/rsth century a Shaybanid prince of Marw and 
Ablward, son of a Lal woman. Mayev, Izéstiya 
Ross. Geogr. Obshč., xiif4, 349, and Geogr. Magazine 
(1876), 326-30: Lül in Eastern Bukhara; Grenard 
in Dutreuil de Rhins, Miss. scient. dans la Haute 
Asie, Paris 1898, ii, 308: Lüll and Agha in Chinese 
Turkestan; Valikhanov, Soümeniya, in Zapiski 
Ross. Geogr. Obsht. po Etnografii, xxix (St. Peters 
burg 1904), 43: Lulu (sic) and Multan} in Kashghar. 
Lastly, it has been suggested that the name of the 
gipsy tribe in Syria, Nürl, pl. Nawara, is derived 
from LAIt (cf. Père Anastase, in Machrig, v (2902), tr. 
in Jnal. of the Gipsy Lore Soc. [193-14], 299-319). 

‘The Lorl/LOMt gipsies (cf. the reference above to 
their dark skin) must be clearly distinguished from 
the Lur (g.r.] highlanders who live in the southwest 
of Persia, have a fair skin and speak an Iranian 
dialect with no trace of Indian elements. The situation 
is, however, slightly complicated by certain minor 
points, In the first place, the use of the terms Lall, 
Luri, Lur, etc., is not always quite clear. In the con- 
federation of Arab tribes of Fars there is a Lur 
clan; Sykes, Ten thousand miles im Persia, 330; 
Rittich, Poyesdka v Belucistdn, in Izv. Ross. Geogr. 
Obské. xxxiii (1902), 69, speaks of a Lori section 
(Persian pronunciation of Lüri?) among the Lali 
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of Kirmán. Edmonds notes the existence of a Lurl (7) 
clan in Luristan in the Dashénám division of the 
Bayrinwand group. In Kurdistan there is a clan 
Lurrá Kuláhgar (see sensa]. 

Still more confusing is the fact that some Lurs 
follow the profession of acrobats, bear-leaders, rope- 
dancers (cf. Cirikov, 277). As early as the Sth/r4th 
century, Shihab al-Din Ibn Fadl Allah al-Umart 
mentions the talent of the Lurs in these directions, 
and in our own day we find wandering troops of 
Lurs as far north as Tabriz, where there is a perma- 
ment colony of Karači gipsies, professional actors 
and singers. It is possible that the special qualifica- 
tions of the Lur and gipsy players differ somewhat; 
the Samant of Kurdistan (cf. SARPUL- ZOHÀB and 
SENNA), who excel in singing and dancing, are not 
acrobats. But we must first of all wait till a special 
investigation settles to what precise section the 
wandering Lur artistes belong. 

‘There is nothing impossible in a gipsy infiltration 
into Luristán. Whatever was the ethnicentity covered 
by the name Zutt (on the confusion of the Zuit with 
the Lar, see above: Hamza, T'ha'atibi) the existence 
of Zutt colonies in Khüzistàn is known as early as the 
time of al-Hadidiàdi [q.v] (cf. Hawmat al-Zutt be- 
tween Arradján and Rám-Hurmüz; the modern town. 
of Hindiyan ["the Indians") may have a similar 
origin). According to al-Baladhusf, 382, when in the 
second quarter of the rst century A.H. the Zutt 
had apostasised from Islam, they were joined by the 
local Kurds, which provoked the punitive expedition 
of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir b. Kurayz [9.v.] to Idhadi 
[1:51 (= Málamir, the future capital of Lur-i Buzurg). 
‘The alliance of the Zutt and Kurds (= Lurs [g.v.]) 
at so early a date is curious. Under al-Rar, Yaküt, 
Hi, $33, mentions two places in Sind and a small 
district (ndkiya) under Ahwiz ín Khüzistin. Schwarz, 
Iran im Mittelalter, v, 665, identities this Rür with 
the district of al-Lür (cl. LuRIsTAN). In the light of 
what has been said above one might suppose the 
existence in al-Lür of a very ancient Indian colony, 
But as our sources contain no positive confirmation 
of this hypothesis (according to Ibn Hawkal*, 176, 
the “Kurds” were predominant in al-Lür), the ques- 
tions of the origin of the name al-Rür in Khüzistán, 
of the identity of this al-Rür with al-Lar and of the 
remoter origin of the name Lur must for the present 
bbe left open. In any case, even if the name Lur came 
from the town of al-Lür, the origin of the name 
‘would not necessarily settle the question of the ethnic 
origin of this people. 

As to the general question of the gipsies in Persia, 
their names in the provinces other than Kirmin and 
Balütistán were in the early years of this century: 

in Khudsán: Kirshmal (in which a fantastic 
popular etymology sees chayri shumdr, interpreted 
as “innumerable”; in Transcaucasian Turkish dialects 
Kirlshmal means “rascal”; cf. the comedies of Fath 
SAN Akhundov [see AxHUND-ZhDA]; 

in Astardbad and Mazandaran: Djagi and Gao- 
dart; 

in Adharbaydiia; Karači (which in Caghatay 
Turkish means "faithful servant, person near the 
khán", Abu "I-Ghàzi, 145, and Bugadov, il, 45); 

in Fars (and elsewhere): Kaoli (= Kábull). 

The names mentioned may have corresponded to 
slight local distinctions not yet fully kaown. Gobineau 
collected the following names of particular tribes 
leading a nomadic life in the north of Persia: Sanád 
(?), Kasa-tardsh, "cup-makers", Budághi, Adenesir 
[Adharnarsė?], Zargari Kirmanl, “goldsmiths of 
Kirmān”, Shabriyarl (winter at Hamadán, summer 
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near Damawand), Kargi, To'ár-tabib (dawar + fabib 
"sheep-doctor"?), Gaobaz, Bash-kapan (in Turkish 
bask "head" + kapan "he who seizes"?), Gaodarl 
(bold hunters in Mazandaran; cf. de Morgan), Kashl 
and Badiumbün. According to Newbold, the Persian 
gipsies fall into two classes: Kaoli (or GhurbatI) and 
 Gàobaz. 

‘As names applied to Persian gipsies in general, de 
Gobineau gives Beshàwan/Peshawan (cf. the name of 
the Armenian and Transcaucasian gipsies, the Bosho) 
and Ogjai (7). The following names have a general 
and neutral character: Ghurbatl, “living in a foreign 
land” (according to Ivanow, the Persians, who con- 
fuse gk and 5, see in furbati an offensive allusion to the 
promiscuity (burbat, “relationship, consanguinity") of 
‘which isolated communities in all ages have been ac- 
cused; the name is sometimes transcribed hurbaié and 
hurbatt}, Fiyüdi (from the Arabic, fuyádi, “cour- 
der"), Ustükár, Agha, Gharbal-band "sieve- 
makers", 

The number of gipsies in Persia was in the early 
years of this century estimated at 20,000 families, or 
100,000 souls, of whom 5,000 families were in Adhar- 
bádján and 300-500 families in Kirmán (Sykes). The 
gipsies had an organisation cf their own, at the head 
of which was the chief of the Shah's runners (sháfir- 
Bashi) under whom were the provincial deputies 
(Ralámfar). In eastern Persia, the gipsies were very 
little different from the Persian peasantry (Sykes, 
Ivanow). In Khurésan they played a considerable 
part in the life of tbe rural community as artisans, 
making and repairing sieves, chains, combs etc, In 
Astarübid, the Gaodiri were coppersmiths, carders 
‘of wool and cctton (de Morgan). Throughout Persia 
one sees the black tents of the nameless iát who must 
be gipsies. If remains to be seen also whether the 
Kurd tribes bearing names like Kharrat (“turner 
Lurr-i Kulthgar ("hatters") are not of gipsy origin 
{see senna]. In the towns, such as Sabzawar, NIsha- 
par and Tabriz, the gipsies had quarters of their 
Own. There were troops of gipsy dancers and musi- 
cians in Persia, but they did not seem to be very 
popular. Ouseley gives a description of the comic 
performances and of the marionette theatres of the 
Karači (Tabriz). The dancing and singing girls of 
the Süzmáni tribe in Kurdistan were often described 
by travellers; ef. notably: T. M. Chevalier Lycklama 
a Nijeholt, Voyage en Russie, au Caucase et en Perse 
... pendant les années 1866, 1867 et 1868, Paris 
1872-4, iv, 30-70; Cirikov, Putevoi zhurnal, 282, 299, 
330; Khurshid Efendi, Sipahet-ndme-yi hudüd, 
Russian tr. 119; ef. T. Thomson, The Scosmanee: 
are they Gypsies? in Jual. Gipsy Lore Soe., ii (1909), 
275-6. 

The language of the gipsies of Persia (Sykes, de 
Morgan, Ivanow) has taken its morphology from 
modern Persian; its vocabulary also is full of Persian 
words (cf. the lists in de Morgan); Indian elements 
seem to be rarer than in the Roman! cf Europe; 
the language of Kirmin and Khurisin (Sykes, 
Ivanow) contains a large number of unrecognisable 
elements. Longworth Dames out of 96 words in 
Sykes's vocabulary found 12 Indian, 4 Arabic, 
28 Persian and 52 of unknown origin. He preferred 
to regard this dialect rather as an artificial secret 
jargon. Denys Bray (quoted by lvanow) in any 
case confirmed the fact that the Lérf of Baldistin 
is learned by the children as a separate language ("is 
at any rate acquired naturally by Lori children, as a 
language for the home circle"). 

‘The Süzmáni used Kurdish mainly, According to 
Cirikov, they were called Dumm, which must corres- 


pond to Daman (= Dom, the name of a low caste 
India, from which comes the well-known name for gip- 
sies Rom), The vocabulary of the Daman (Baghdád, 
Aleppo?) as collected by Newbold, J RAS (1856), 303, 
from an informant from Altur-kóprü, is full of Kur- 
dish words: Adwar, "stone", khoi, "salt", ldwah, 
“boy”. A Kurd tribe in the east of Bohtán bears the 
suggestive name of Sindi/Sindiyin (the "Sindks). 
According to the Sharafndma, the chief of the 
Kurdikin clan (of the Zrikt) had married a gipsy 
woman. In discussing the relationship of gipsies 
and Kurds, it should be remembered that in 220/835 
a section of the Zutt settled in Khinikin, Le, at the 
gates of Kurdish territory; cl. de Goeje, Mémoire, 
30; Tabari, ili, 1168. 

According to Sampson, two categories of gipsy 
speech may be distinguished, according to the fate of 
the primitive Indian aspirated mediae: the one 
changes them into aspirated tenues, ie. Prakrit, 
bhdini > phen (Armenia, Europe), the other deprives 
them of aspiration, bhdint < ben (Persia, Syria, 
Egypt). The interest of the Persian dialects lies in 
the fact that Persia was the first country in which 
the gipsies sojourned after leaving India (probably 
in the Sásánid period). In the gipsy dialects of Persia, 
as yet very insufficiently studied, we may expect 
to find traces of a rather archaic phonetic system. 
Ouseley, for example, found among the Karači of 
Tabriz the word behn “sister” which must be older 
than phen or bem (cf. also ghord in Gobineau). 

Literary references to the Lüllyán or Lürlyàn are 
to be found in many classical Persian authors, in- 
including Badid, Musfabl, Firdawsi, Mandéibri, 
Hifi and Ubayd Zákdnl, who variously describe 
them as musicians and dancers, vagabonds, thieves 
and prostitutes, 

In modern times, the general term for the gipsies 
in Iran is kewli, but a wide variety of names are used 
locally. Apart from those listed earlier, the following 
may be mentioned: alwed?, ghurbati, gtldnt, harámi, 
Aulilént (Zandjàn), lawand, tüshmál, yt and zangana. 
No up-to-date population statistics are available, but 
such information as there is suggests that the figures 
quoted by Sykes must by now beconsiderably redu- 
ced. The main centres are still Fars, Arak and Adhar- 
baydjdn. Dhuka’ quotes some notes by Firüz Bakir- 
zāda on a group of Rawlis settled in Kat €Abd Allah 
{ro km. south of Ahwaz) since the turn of the cen- 
tury. According to Mughdam, the ghurbats of the Wats 
area (between Hamadán and Arak) spend five months 
on the land and seven travelling (dawra-gardi). 
They do not give their daughters in marriage outside 
the tribe, but apparently may take non-Aateli wives. 
The main present-day occupations of the gipsies 
of Iran, as elsewhere, include basket-making, 
tinkering, singing and dancing, magic, fortune-telling 
and making of spells and charms. 

Bibliography: Don Juan of Persia, Relaciones, 
Valladolid 1604, 17 (on the looseness of gipsy 
morals), Eng. tr. G. Le Strange, London 1926, $7; 
Ouseley, Travels i» various countries of the East, 
London 1819-23, i, 309; tii, 400, 405 (the Karati of 
Tabriz); Ker Porter, Travels in Georgia, ete., Lon- 
don 1822, ii, 528-32 (the Karaéi near Maragha); 
Die Zigeuner in Persien und Indien, in Das Ausland, 
Munich 1833, 163-4; Bataillard, Nowvelles recher- 
ches sur l'apparition et la dispersion des Bohémiens 

. avec un appendice sur immigration en Perse 
entre les anndes 420 et 440 de dix à douze mille 
Louri, Zuti et Djati de l'Inde, Paris 1849, 1-48 
(first publ. in Bibliot2gue de l'École des Chartes, 
3rd series, ipsie 
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im JRAS, xvi (1856), 285-32 (300-14: gipsies 
of Persia); Comte de Gobineau, Die Wanderstamme 
Persiens, in ZDMG, xi (1857), 689-99 (cl. the 
correspondence of Mérimée in the Revue des deur 
mondes of r$ October 1902, 733); Sir George 
Grierson, Arabic and Persian references to gipsies, 
in The Indian Antiquary, xvi (Bombay 1887], 257-8 
(reprinted in Jnal. of the Gipsy Lore Soc., i [Edin- 
burgh 1889], 71-6, with the title Doms, Jats and the 
origin of the gipsies); R. Burton, The Jew, the Gipsy 
and ELIslam, London 1898, 215-17: The Jats of 
Belochistan; 217-19: The Gipsies of Persia; P. M. 
Sykes, Anthropological notes on Southern Persia, 
J. Anthrop. Inst. of Gr. Britain, xxxii (1902), 339-49 
1345-9: ""Gurbati" vocabulary; 350-2: notes by M. 
Longworth Dames); P. M. Sykes, Ten thousand 
miles in Persia, London 1902, 436-9 with a photo- 
graph; M. J. de Goeje, Mémoire sur les migrations 
des Tsiganes å travers l'Asie, Leiden 1903, 40, 48, 
63; J. de Morgan, Miss, scient. en Perse. v. Etudes 
linguistiques, Paris 1903, 304-7: 233 words of the 
Diügi (= Khoshnishin) tribe; gr words of the 
Gaodari tribe, collected in the province of Astara- 
bad; Sykes, The gipsies of Persia, a second vocabit- 
lary, in JAIGB, xxxvi (1906), 302-11: 96 words 
from Dyiruft and Sirdján; idem, Notes on musical 
instruments in Khorasan with special reference to 
the Gipsies, in Man, ix (London 1909), 161-4; W. 
Ivanow, On the language of the gipsies of Qainat 
(Khordsdn), in JSAB, x (1913), nos. 10-11, 439-55; 
idem, Further notes on gipsies in Persia, in JASB, 
xvi (1920), no. 7, 281-9 (corrections to the pre- 
ceding article, 95 words collected in Nishpür, Sab- 
zawar, etc.) ; idem, in JASB, xviii (1922), 376-83; 
idem, Notes on the ethnology of Khurasan, in Geogr. 
Journal (February 1926), 156-7; J. Sampson, On 
the origin and early migrations of the gipsics, in 
JGLS (1923), 156-70. Cf. also in ibid. the following 
articles: de Goeje and Sampson, The gipsies of 
Parsia, 907, 181-3 (à propos of Sykes, 1906); 
Groome, Persian and Syrian gipsies, 1909, 21-7 
(Karači vocabulary from Ouseley}; W. T. Thomson, 
The Sootmanee: are they gipsies? 1909, 275 
Sykes, Persian Jats, r9ro, 320; Sinclair and 
Ranking, r9rr, 69-70, 235 (à propos of Sykes, 
1909); Sykes, The Shai's runners; Sinclair, Gipsy 
tattooing in Persia, ele.; M. Field, Contributions to 
the anthropology of Iran, Chicago 1939, passin 
M. H., Sasmani ya'ni čih ?, in Danish, ijs (1949), 
299; Mahmid Mughdam, Giyisk-hi-yi Wafs wa | 
Ashtiyan wa Tofeish, in Irdn Küda, xi (1949), 23+ 
‘Abd al-Husayn Zarrinküb, in Indo-Iranica, vij 
(1952), 11-21; Yabyà Dhuki?, Kawli wa zandagi-yi 
u, Tehran 1958; Lughat-ndma-yi Dihkhudd, fasc. 
lim, s.v. Lali, Laliyin. 
(V. Minorsky — (L. P. ELwert-Surros]) | 
LULU? (pls. la?%iii?, la'dii, the pearl. The word 
is often used as a synonym of AL'DURR [q 
the difference in meaning between the two cannot 
be defined with precision. With coral and amber, 
the pearl belongs to the organic products associated, 
however—as is still the case in our days—with the 
precious stones (djawáir), and thus with the minerals 
(maidin). Yet the difference between the pearl 
and the real minerals was well-known: the former 
changes quickly because it is of animal origin (al- 
Akfani, in Wiedemann, Awfsdize, i, 845). In the 
same way, the Jews in antiquity bad considered the 
pear as belonging to the minerals, but since the 
Tannaitic period to animal products (1. Low, Fauna 
und Mineralien der Juden, ed. A. Scheiber, Hildesheim. 
1969, 227). Ibn Masawayh, Djawähir, 24 f., enumer- 


ates 27 varieties of precious stones, among which 
come the [w%w? as the first, the yd&&t (ruby), the 
sumurrud (emerald), the mis (diamond), etc. Al- 
Birüni, Djamdhir, Br, declares that there were 
“originally” (fi "I-asf) only three precious stones, 
namely the yáhdl, zumurrud and Whe. Elsewhere 
(ros) he says that the lulu? consists of two kinds 
of pearls, a bigger one (durr) and a smaller one (mur- 
jdn). Likewise al-TIfáshl, Aehdr, 242, who adds that 
djawhar, djumān and gkadhr are synonyms of the 
pearl in general, while durr, kabb and kharida indicate 
the unpierced pear! and Ii? the pierced one. 
Terminology is, however, fluctuating; for further 
details, sec the Bibl. 

The authors mentioned above also describe in 
fair detail the various kinds of hehe according to 
colour (white, yellow, lead- or ivory-coloured), form 
(globular, oblong, olive- or turnip-shaped, conical, 
flattened, almond-shaped, notched), size, structure 
(various shells), compactness, consistency, weight 
and value, its changes by means of external influences, 
(oils, all acid reagents, in particular still lemonade, 
and further, the heat of fire and friction against 
coarse objects), and finally, the places of its dis- 
covery, pearl-fishing and trade. Al-Birani, o. eit, 
134-7, moreover, has an interesting chapter on causes 
and elimination of worthlessness or faultiness of 
pearls. On the innermost layer of the pearl-oyster’s 
shell, the so-called mother-of-pearl, see SADAP. 
All those qualities of the pearl have their own very 
specific nomenclature, based on close observation, 
The calculation of the specific gravity of the pear! 
was amazingly accurate (according to al-Kházinl in 
Ullmann, Die Natur- und Geheimuwissenschaften im 
Islam, Leiden 1972, 123). Even the formation of 
the pearl is explained correctly, namely by the in- 
filtration of parasitic foreign bodies, bringing about 
growths which then solidify into pearls. At the same 
time, however, the curious fable held currency 
according to which pearis originate in the pearl- 
oyster from rain: every year the Southern Sea—the 
Indian Ocean—is agitated by heavy storms which 
force the pearl-oyster to emerge at the surface, 
whore its two valves open and take in the rain. After 
that, the oyster suaps the two halves closed and 
dives to the bottom of the sea; from the rain-water, 
a precious stone grows like an embryo in the womb 
(al-Tamimi, Murshid, 35-8; Das Steinbuch aus der 
Kosmographie des . . . al-Kaswinf, ts. J. Ruska, Bei- 
lage sum Jahresbericht 1895/96 der prov. Oberreal- 
schule Heidelberg, zi, sv. durr), or, according 
to the majority of the scientists, like the egg in 
oviparous animals (al-Akfant, Nwkhab al-dhakhPir 
‘fi abd! al-djawahir, in Wiedemann, Aufsätze, i, 843). 

For the finding-places of pearls and their recovery, 
see AL-DURR. Plentiful material is also to be found 
in the extensive lemma Ihe in WKAS, ii, 45-50, 
containing a well-arranged synopsis of pieces of 
evidence for the metaphorical use of the word: the 
pearl is compared with teeth, tears, dew- and rain- 
drops, small bubbles, with the goblet, with words 
and poems, letters, wisdom, boys, girls or women, 
with a face, with gazelles, flowers or blossoms, stars, 
currants, etc, The word appears also extraordinarily 
‘often in book-titles with an ornamental, metaphorical 
or metonymic meaning, mostly as “head title" before 
the real title, which is introduced with ff, see GAL 
S III, oro (Sid al-lardit), 944 (la?ali), 949 (Lel), 
1083 f. (simf); the indexes to the separate volumes 
of Sezgin, GAS; Hāgjdji Khalifa, Kashf al-sunün, ed. 
Yaltkaya, i, 1534 f., 1570; Ismal Basha, 1gap 
al-maknin, 396 f., 416 f. 
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Apparently a word for pearl-trader cannot be 
derived from durr, but only from hehe: leat or 
da?à? (WKAS, i 5o). 

Bibliography: (besides the works mentioned 
above or in the article at-pura): Yübanná (Vabyi) 

b. Masawayh, K. al-Djawahir wa-rifütihà, ed. 

‘Amid ‘Abd alSalim Reif, Cairo 1977, 24-40; 

Tamimi, Murshid. Über die Steine, ed. J. Schönfeld, 

Freiburg 1976 (Islamkundl. Untersuchungen 38), 

35-40; Blrünl, K. al-Djamáhir fi ma'rifat al-djaxá- 

hir, Maydarübád 1355, 8r, 104-37 (fundamental); 

‘Tashi, K. Ashar elafkür fi diawahir al-ahdjür, 

ed, M. Yüsuf Hasan and Mabmid Basyünl Kha- 

fadif, Cairo 1977, in the ch. al-djawhar, 41-59 and 
comm, 242-6; Dimashkl, Nukkbat al-dahr, ed. 

Mebren, 77 f., tr. 89 f.; Kalkashand!, Subs, ii, 95 f.; 

W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant, ii 

Leipzig 1885-6 (repr. Amsterdam 1959), 645-51; 

(after Syriac sources) M. Berthelot, La chimie ai 

moyen áge. ii. L'alchimie syriaque, Paris 1893 (repr. 

Osnabrück-Amsterdam 1967), 171-6 (nos. 95-107), 

235 above (polishing of pearls), 277 below (cole 

ouring of pearls}, 283, no. 38 (production of 

greater pearls by liquefying smaller ones); E. 

Wiedemann, Aufsätze zur arabischen Wissenschafts- 

geschichte, ed. W. Fischer, i, Hildesheim-New 

York 1970, 843-7, 855 f, 861 ff., 878, according 

to various authors. For medicinal use of the 

pearl, see WKAS, ii, 46. (A. Distatcn) 

LULU’ (" pearl"), a noun often given as proper 
name to a person of servile origin, a guard or an 
officer or a leader of a special body of ghuläms [q.v] 
in the service of a prince. Thus a Lulu” was th 
ghwám of Ahmad b. Tülün (al-Mastüdi, Muridi, 
vili, 69 = § 3r9b]; a Lulu? was chief of police in 
Baghdad in 324/935-6 (Miskawayh, i, 352); another 
was governor of Hims for the Ikhshid, and it was he 
who was to capture al-Mutanabbi when the latter 
proclaimed himself a prophet and attracted a 
numerous following of partisans in the Syrian desert 
(Ibn Khallikin, ed. Balik, 1299, i, 44). 

Luru’ at-Kasle ("the elder" or "the senior" 
Ax-DiaRkAnI AL-SAYrI played an important role at 
the court of the Hamdénids of Aleppo. The nisba al 
Sayfi indicates that he was in the service of Sayf al- 
Dawla, and in fact he is seen, during the reign of the 
latter, in 355/965, participating with the ghisis 
[g.v] of Khurásán in an expedition mounted from 
Antioch against the town of Missisa (Mopsuestia); 
the misha al-Djarrábl suggests that he also served, 
before the Hamdanid prince, one of the members of 
the family of Diarribids [g.v.], but the historians 
give us no information on this point, 

As chamberlain (Addjid) of the Hamdánid Abu 'l- 
Ma'áll Sa‘ al-Dawla, who on his death-bed (381/992) 
committed his son Abu 'I-Fadà'll to his care (cf, Bar 
Hebraeus, ed. Sálhánl, Beirut 1890, 309, and Chrono- 
graphy, 179), Lulu” played his part, with other ghv- 
Jams, in having Abu ‘I-Fada’il recognised as successor 
to the emirate of Abu ‘lMa‘ill, He subsequently 
acquired a position of even greater importance 
through his daughter's marriage to Abu "Fadil. 

In the difficult situation facing the amir of Aleppo, 
threatened by the commander of the Fatimid troops, 
Bandjütekin (Mandjütekin) and by Fatimid am- 
bitions, Lulu? followed a policy of caution, recalling 
the troops which Abu ‘I-Fagiil bad sent to the south 
and avoiding further conflict with the Fütimids. 
When Bandjütekin came, in Rabi‘ I1 383/May-June 
993 and laid siege to Aleppo, Said al-Dawla and 
Lulu? appealed for help to Byzantium, which, since 
the treaty of 359/996, had exercised a kind of pro- 


tectorate over the emirate of Aleppo. As Yabya b. 
Sa'id al-Antaki expressed it (PO, xxili/s, 442) they 
“threw themselves at the feet” of the Byzantines, 
The emperor sent tbe governor of Antioch, Bourtzes 
(Burdi) with troops, but Bandjütekln drove them 
away and continued the siege which lasted until the 
beginning of 995. Lu’lu? sent another appeal for help 
to the emperor Basil IT, who arrived in person with 
13,000 men and forced BandjütekIn to raise the siege. 
Generously, the emperor excused Abu ‘l-Fadd*il 
from the payment of the tribute which the emirate 
had been giving to the Byzantines since the treaty of 
359/969. In confrontation with Bandjütekin, to whom 
Abu 'l-Fadi°il was prepared to surrender Aleppo, 
Lo'lu? showed himself more resolute than his master. 
He played an increasingly influential role in the 
conduct of affairs. 

In 386/996, he persuaded Abu ‘I-Fada’il to deal 
severely with the rebel governor of Ma‘arrat al- 
Nu‘man, who subsequently went over to the Fatimid 
camp. In 388/998-9, Lu*lu* and Abu "I-Fadá^il made 
an attempt at capturing Apameia, which was relieved. 
by the Duke of Antiock. Damien Dalassenos (Yahyà, 
PO, xxiii, 455-6). In Safar 392/December-January 
1002, Sa*id al-Dawla Abu 'I-Faga?il died, and Lu?lu? 
assumed full power, not hesitating to rid himself of 
the two sons of Sa‘id al-Dawla, whom he banished to 
Egypt, and destroying some fortresses in the ter- 
ritory of Aleppo to prevent his enemies from instal- 
ling themselves there. Furthermore, in order to 
maintain good relations with Byzantium, he ordered 
the imprisonment in the citadel! of Aleppo of an 
adventurer named al-Asfar who dreamed of re- 
mewing the holy war against Byzantium, which was 
a prospect deeply worrying the emperor. Al-Aşfar 
bad been a fugitive in Djazira, but the governor of 
this province, al-Waththib, handed him over to 
Lu'h?, thus putting an end to his activities (see 
Yabyi, PO, xxiii/s, 466-7). Lulu? continued to pay 
tribute to Byzantium and died in 399/r009-9. His 
son al-Mansür exercised power in Aleppo, but he was 
little more than a governor under the Fatimids, 

The character of Lu'lu* presents some favourable 
aspects, some which are less so. Loyal and coura- 
geous, he saved the life of Sa'id al-Dawla in the battle 
which the latter was obliged to fight against Bakdjür, 
his rebellious fddjid who had ambitions to take over 
control of Aleppo. Taking the place of Said al- 
Dawla next to the standard, and accepting the blows 
intended for the prince, he assured his victory. But 
according to a tradition related by Kamal al-Din, 
‘Saffd al-Dawla was poisoned by one of his concubines 
at the instigation of Lulu’, Lulu? presents the 
image of a slave (ghulām) who, by his energy and 
ability, and favoured by external events, succeeds ia 
hoisting himself up to a position of supremacy over 
an emirate, admittedly an emirate of secondary 
importance, It could be said that he prefigures in the 
sth/rith century what various of the Mamlüks of 
Egypt were later to become on a larger scale. 

Bibliography : In addition to references given 
in the article, see Iba al-Athir, under the years 
indicated; Kamal al-Din Ibn al-‘Adim, Histoire 

d'Alep, ed. Sami Dahan, Damascus 1953, i, 185, 

189-92, 195-8, 209; Ab Shudia al-Rüdhráwarl, in 

Eclipse of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, iii, 210, 212-13, 

216, 221; Yahya b. Sa*id al-Antakl, loc. cit. See 

further Rosen, Basile le Bulgaroctone (based on 

Yahya and Kamil al-Din), 32, 39, 44, 50, 238, 242- 

7, 251-3, 258-62, 264, 307, 310, 342, 357; Canard, 

H'amdánides, 688-92, 694-9, 703-13, 855, 859 

(index in Arabica, xvii] [197z]. (M. CAmARD) 
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LULU, Baoe arDin Anu "L-FADL Al- 
Matre at-Rant, a freedman, possibly black, 
of the last Zangids of Mosul, whose régime he pro- 
longed. Designated by Arslan Shah I on his death in 
Gozirzre-t as regent of the principality for his 
young son al-Kahir, then by the latter (d. 6rs/r218) 
for his infant son, Arslán Shah II, he was officially 
designated, with a caliphal diploma, as lord in 629 
1232. The chronicles mention him especially for his 
interminable minor clashes with the lesser surviving 
Zangids and their Muzaffarid allies from Irbil; he 
had, on the other hand, the support of the Ayyibid 
al-Aghraf, all this interfering with the intrigues of 
the Khárazm-Sháhs and first Mongol detachments. 
Later, he fought with al-Salih Ayyüb in Djazira and 
then with al-Nasir of Aleppo. In all these clashes, be 
appears far less as a successful military leader than as 
an astute diplomat. This ability and his longevity 
resulted in his being regarded as a power; it is for 
having wanted to marry his daughter that the first 
Mamlük Sultan, al-Mu‘izz, was assassinated by his 
wife, Shadjar al-Durr. The last days of Lu'h? were 
clouded, however, by the Mongol invasion; after the 
fall of Baghdad and the caliphate, he succeeded in 
keeping Mosul as a vassal of Halagü. He died in 657/ 
1259, aged about 80. His sons soon had to renounce 
the succession and flee to Baybars in Egypt. 

The chronicles tell us nothing of Lulu"s internal 
administration. We know, however, that Mosul at- 
tained in this period a notable role as a craft (copper- 
work), commercial and cultural centre. The people 
from Mosul who are several times mentioned in Acre 
under Latin domination are possibly Christians, a 
large number of whom survived in Upper Mesopo- 
tamia, "zz al-Din Ibn al-Athir (g.] may have 
written his history of the Atabeks with the encour- 
agement of Lu”lv?, 

Bibliography: All the chronicles of the 
Ayydbid period: Ibn al-Athir, Sibt Ibn al-Djawzī 
and his continuator Yantai, Ibn Wasil (4 vols. 
published), al-Makin b. alfAmid, Ibn Shaddad 
(al-4lä$), section on al-DiazIra published Damas- 
cus 1979), the Christian Abu "LFaradi Bar He- 
Dracus (all editions provided with an index). 
Inscriptions: RCEA, 4180 (?), 4229, 4289-95, 
according to M. van Berchem, Monuments ei in- 
scriptions de Vatabek Lwlw? de Mossout, in Orien- 
talische Studien Th. Noldeke gewidmet, i, Giessen 
1906, 197-210, repr. in Opera minora, ed. A. 
Louca, Geneva 1978, ii, 660-72. Coins: Zambaur, 
Nouvelles contributions à la numismatique orientale, 
in Wiener Numism. Zeitung, xlvii (rors); M. 
Mitchiner, Oriental coins, in The World of Islam, 
nos. 1130-1. (Cu. Caney) 
LUR (in Persian Lor with o short), an Iranian 

people living in the mountains in south- 
western Persia. As in the case of the Kurds, the 
principal link among the four branches of the Lurs 
(Mamasani, Kühgilo"l, Bakhtiyart and Lurs proper) 
is that of language. The special character of the Lur 
dialects suggests that the country was Iranicised 
from Persia and not from Media. On the ancient 
peoples, who have disappeared, become Iranicised or 
absorbed in different parts of Luristn, seo LURISTĀN. 

The name. Local tradition (Ta^riMei guzida) 
connects the name of the Lurs with the place Lur in 
the defile of Mán-rüd, This tradition is perhaps based 
on a memory of the town al-Lür mentioned by the 
early Arab geographers (al-Istakhri, 195, etc), the 
name of which survives in Sabra-yi Lur (to the north 
of Dizfal), There are several other place-names re- 
sembling Lur, namely Lir, a district of Djunday- 


Sabar (Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter, 666; cf. the 
Kahgtio® tribe: Lirawt), which may be to Lur what 
pil in Luri is to pul "money" in Persian; Lurdjan 
(Yaküt: Lurdadjan, now Lurdagán) according to 
Tstakhri, capital of the canton of Sardan (between 
Küh-GIlt and the Bakhtiyaris) and lastly there is a 
place called Lurt (Lort) near Saymara. 

Al-Mas*üdr alone, in his list of Kurd” tribes speaks 
of the Lurriyya tribe (which may mean the Lurs con- 
nected with the district of al-Lur). In the 7th/r3th 
century Yàkàt uses the names Lür, Lurr, to mean the 
"Kurd tribe living in the mountains between Khi 
stn and Isfahán"'; he calls the country inhabited by 
it bilad al-Lur, or Luristán, 

These facts show the stages of evolution of the 
geographical term (perhaps pre-Iranian) into an 
ethnic name. [f however we seek an Iranian etymol- 
ogy for the name Lar, its connection with the first 
element in Luhr-asp (already proposed by von Bode] 
at once suggests itself. According to Justi, Iranisches 
Namenbuch, 183, Luhr is explained by *rudhra “red' 
The place-name Rar in Yakat may supply an inter- 
mediary form. The Ta’ribh-i guzida gives a popular 
etymology Lur = lir “wooded hill" in Lust, 

Ethnology. If the linguistic data connect the 
Lurs with Fars, local tradition only regards as true 
Lurs the tribes who came from the defile of Mán-rüd. 
According to the Ta*rikh-i guzida, 539, $47, there is 
in the wild yet of Man-rOd a village called Kurd, near 
which there is a defile. The place called Lur is situated 
in this Aad (the word means in Luri a “little ravine", 
cf. O. Mann). The name Mám-rüd much resembles 
that of Mádiyan-rüd (the word mádiydn is found as 
wán|mün in Luci; Zhukovski, iii, 158) but certain 
historical considerations make us look for it near 
Mangarra-Müngarra (cf. Taith- gusida, 548, on 
the place lying between Min-rid, Samba and 
Mangarra). The clans (gurüA) of the natives of Kal-i 
Man-riid were later called after the places where they 
had settled, like the Djengri?I (Cangrà?l, Djangardi) 
and the Dtarl (Aztarl), The governing family of the 
Atübegs of Little Lur belonged to the Diangrawi 
(the name of their clan is Salbürl, Salgbürl; the 
names Salwiz in ‘dlam-drd, 369, Sallwarzl in ‘All 
Hazíu, Tadhkiro, 135, and Salawarzl in Houtum- 
Schindler are to be corrected). The Ta’rikh-i guatda 
concludes by enumerating the 8 clans (sku‘ab) of the 
two principal gurük and the rô other tribes (akwám) 
of the Lurs. 

A few names (Mángarra, Anárakl, Djüdakl) cor- 
respond to modern names. Finally, four clans are 
mentioned: Säh! (Sami), Arsán (Asban, Asin), Arkt 
and Bibl, who, although speaking Lurl, are not Lurs; 
the people of the other villages of Manrid were 
peasants (rasta). 

In ca. 500/106, a hundred (or 400) Fadlawt Kurd 
families arrived from Syria. They came by the north 
(Shuturán-Küh) and settled at first on the lands of 
the Kbürshidl wasi»s (see vert KOUiK; and cf. 
Nushat al-hulül, 70, under the word girdláb). At the 
beginning of the 7th/13th century, new tribes flocked 
to the standards of Hazārasp of the Great Lur. 
Among them were two Arab tribes: "Ukayli (Akili; 
cf. the place of this name below Shüshtar), a Hashimt 
one, and 28 different tribes (muafarriba), among 
whom we find the Bakgtiyarl (Mukhtà), the 
Diawanik (Marsili), the Gotwand (cf. the village 
near Sbüshtar), the Diakt, the LirawI, the Mamasatt 
(Mamasani?), etc. According to the Saraf-nda (i, 
26), all these tribes also came from Syria. These 
waves of immigration must have had a considerable 
effect on the ethnic composition of the Great Lur, 
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It is probable that the immigrants were Kurds and 
that traces of them still survived among the Kurds 
whom Ibn Battüta (ii, 21-39) found at the beginning 
of the Sth/r4th century near Bahbahàn and Rim 
Hurmüz when on his way to the capital of the Grand 
Lur. There has long been a village of Kurdistan on 
the Djarrahi and it had even given its name to this 
river. Shibib al-Din al-‘Umarl (in Notices of extraits, 
xlii, 330-2) mentions the existence of Lurs in Syria 
and Egypt and tells how Saladin (564-89/1160-93), 
alarmed by their dangerous ability to climb the 
steepest ramparts, had them massacred en masse. 
This anecdote throws a light on the causes which 
produced the arrival in (? return to) Luristàn about 
600 A.H. of numerous Iranian tribes. 

‘The southern part of Little Lur was exposed to ins 
filtration by Kurds, especially through the valley of 
Karkha (cf. rax; just to the north of Susa is a tree 
dar Baba, bearing the name of a clan of the Kurd 
tribe of Djuzkin, celebrated in the history of the 
Hasanwayhids [9.0.]; cf, Ibn al-Athir, ix, 146, 219) 
and exposed to Turkish and Mongol invasions (cf. the 
desperate fighting of the Atübegs of the Lur-i Katik 
against the Bayat and Aywa [^ Babárlu ?] Tucks). 

In the Safawid period, Turkish tribes were intro- 
duced iuto Luristin from the direction of the Küb- 
Gila (where traces of them still exist), and Georgian 
and Armenian colonies to the north of the Bakhtiyart 
country, On the movements of the population under 
Nadir, the Zands and Kadjárs, see below. The ethnic 
situation gradually stabilised at the beginning of the 
1th century. 

The names of the Lur tribes and groups are now 
quite well-known, and as we have lists going from 
1836 to 1922, a comparison enables us to note the 
Changes that have taken place meanwhile. Re- 
groupings seem to be taking place more rapidly 
among tbe Lurs than among the Kurds, but the 
general framework of the tribal grouping remains 

ially the same, 

Tn 1861 (Curzon, li, 274), there were 421,000 Lurs, 
of whom 170,000 were Bakhtiyarl, 41,000 Küh- 
Gila, and 210,000 Fayll. According to Rabino, this 
last section numbered in 1904 31,650 tents (or 
130,000 individuals) in Pish-Kuh, and to,000 tents 
(or $0,000 individuals) in Pusht-i Kuh (this last 
figure seems too low), 

The Mamasaal (Mamassan) group includes 4 
main tribes: the Bakash, Djdwldi (Djaw!), Dush- 
manziyarl and Rustaml (see suOListAN in £1*]. The 
Küh-GHà group (Küh-G4l) includes three large 
tribes (Akagjarl, Bawi and Djaki). The first of these 
tribes (cf. the name of the old Turkish tribe of 
Aghadjàrl) is of a composite character, for of its nine 
clans four (Afghar, Begdall, Caghatay and Kara- 
Bight!) are Turkish (evidently the remains of the 
Sbüb-Sewen, to whom the government of Küh- 
Gila bad been given under the Safowls) and a fifth 
clan (Tilakühl) bears the name of a district ia Kur- 
distan of Senna [q..]. Concerning the second tribe, 
Bawi, O. Mann notes that it bears the name of an 
Arab tribe of the neighbourhood of Ahwaz; but 
there is also a mountain called Baw! to the south of 
‘Khurramabad. The third tribe, Diakt, is purely Lur 
and is composed of two main sections: Carbunita 
and Lirawi with very many subdivisions. This three- 
fold composition of the Küh-GIlü group is typical of 
many of the Lur tribes. 

As to the Ba khtiyácl, Sawyer as long ago as 
1894 said that their territory was "thoroughly 
surveyed on a scale of 8 miles to the incb, nearly 
every tribe visited in their own encampment, every- 


thing appertaining to the Bakbtiaris may now be 
said to be known", But Curzon's tables (r890) are 
still the last word available to the student. Of the 
two Bakhtiyi groups, Cahür-lang and Haft-lang, 
the latter is the more important at the present day. 
‘The Cahar-lanz, who used to be in the south, arc now 
mainly on the outskirts in the district north of the 
northern barrier (between Durüdjird and Gulpaya- 
gan). 

The main groups of Lur are: Tarbàn, Dilfan, 
Silsila (cf. Lax) and Bala-girlwa. The tribes of the 
last group are the Lurs par excellence and have 
important subdivisions: Dirlgwand, Sagwand ete. It 
is possible that the Dirlgwand are the real nucleus 
of the Lur race. Their chiefs are called mir. 

In contrast to what we find among the Kurds, 
where the individual members of the tribe are usually 
much attached to their hereditary chiefs, the Lurs 
proper (Bilà-girlwa) are distinguished by a more 
democratic feeling. The power of the hereditary 
families of dns is based on their “guard” (Raytud), 
but this power is considerably reduced by the 
authority of the chiefs of the clans (fushmál). The 
hans aro forced to court the favours of these wild, 
petty chiefs (Edmonds: “uncouth headmen" 
latter are amenable to the solicitations of their 
neighbours, and in this way the tribos are broken up 
and new groupings take place. 

Lit:le is known of the ethnology of the Lurs. The 
notes of Duhousset (who commanded a Lur regi- 
ment in 1859), Études sur [a population de a Perse, 23, 
of Khanikoff, Mém. sur l'ethnographie de la Perse, 
Paris 1866, r5, rro, r38, and of Danilov, only touch 
the surface of the subject. Duhousset particularly 
notes the peculiar (compressed) form of the skull of 
the Lurs. Edmonds emphasises the difference be- 
tween the Lurs and the Laks; the latter are taller, 
have purer features and aquiline noses. Their women 
are more beautiful than those of the Lurs, The hair of 
the Lurs is often chestnut-coloured; very heavily 
bearded men are found among the Lurs (the Persians 
call Luristin ma‘ddn-i rish, “mine of beards"). The 
women do not seem to have such liberty among the 
Lurs as among the Kurds. According to Edmonds, 
there are no cases among the Kurds of women acting 
as chiefs of tribes, But von Hammer (ii, 239) mentions 
under the year 1725 the warlike exploits of the two 
daughters of the Wall ‘Ali Mardàa Khan. 

‘The domestic life and manners of the Bakhtiyaris 
have found enthusiastic panegytists in Layard, Mrs. 
Bishop and Cooper in his Grass, New York 1925. On 
the other hand, the Lurs have been very severely 
judged by most traveilers, cf. Edmonds, in Geogr. 
Jnai. (1922) (ibid., the speech of General Douglas, 
‘who was wounded by the Lurs in 1904). 

Bibliography: for the Mamisani (cf. 
sutuistiy in ED) and the Küh-Gilü, cf. espec- 
ially Hasan Fasi, Fars-ndma-yi Nésiri, on which 
axe based Demorgny, Les tribus du Fars, in RMM, 

xxii (1913), and B. Miller, Kočevlye plemena Farsa, 

in Vost. Sbornik, St. Petersburg, ii (1916), 213-1 

Ci. also the lists in Bode, Layard, Sheil, Bari 

etc. (summed up in Curzon, Persia, ii, 317) and 

those of O. Mann, Die Mundarten d. Lur-Sidmme, 
pp. xv-xxi, For the Ba khtiyarl: H. Rawlinson, 

A march from Zohab, 102-6 (ci. Ritter, Erdkunde, 

ix, 210-15); A. H. Layard, Description of Khuzi- 

stan, and especially Early adventures; Curzon, 

Persia, ii, 286-8. For the Lurs: the lists of Rawlin- 

son (Ritter, Erdkunde, iv, 215-19), Bode, Layard, 

Cirikoy, Houtum-Schindler, O. Mann, op. cit, p. 

xxiii, and especially the articles by Rabino, in 
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RMM (1916), and C. J. Edmonds, in Geogr. 

Inst, (2922), 

Religion. The Christian and Jewish colonies (cf. 
the evidence of Benjamin of Tudela) settled iu the 
village of Karkhā since the Sésinid period may have 
left some traces in the country. A very curious 
tradition is the story of the conversion of the Baki 
tiydrls to Christianity in the time of Constantine the 
Great (?) (Hanway, ij, 168). A mention in the 
TaPrith- Diahdn-gushé, GMS, xvilz, 216, shows that 
in 650/1252 the mulhids (Isma‘ills) had gained a 
footing around Gird-Kih. The Hurùfi heresy had 
probably also a following in Luristan, for the murid 
of its founder Fadl Allah, who attempted the life of 
Sultán Shahrukh in 850/1427, was called Abmad Lur 


period, the walis of the Little Lur claimed descent 
from ‘Abbas, son of the caliph ‘All, whose tomb is 
shown near Sirwin (Misabadhán); cf. Rawlinson, 
in Ritter, ix, 402. The esoteric doctrines of the ex- 
tremist Shi'a are widespread in Luristan. The great 


majority of the Lak are Ahii Hakk (9.1) (‘All- 
Ilii). The Sagwand, Papt and Badra% tribes are 
also followers of this secret religion. In the belief of 
the Ahl-i Hakk, Luristiin is the scene of the activities 
of the third avatar of the divine manifestation who is 
called BAbi KhOshin and numbers among his 
"angels" Baba Tahir [qv]. An important sanctuary 
of the sect, the tomb of Shih-2ida Abmad (the 
alleged son of the imdm Masi Kazim), is in the 
district of KOs near Bi-äw (territory of Kalawand) 
and is kept by Sayyids of the Püpl tribe; these 
Sayyids wear red turbans which recalls the predi- 
lection for red of the old Mubammira = Khurra- 
miyya [g-u], whose flags were of this colour. 

The religion of the Lurs was so little orthodox, 
even from the Shi‘a point of view, that at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century prince Muhammad ‘Alt 
Mirza had to send for a mudjiahid to couvert the 
tribes to Islam (Rabino, 24). All the Lur and Lak 
tribes are officially Shl'is (contrast the attachment 
of the true Kurds to Sunni orthodoxy). 

Language. Down to the beginning of the zoth 
century, our knowledge of the Lur dialects was con- 
tined to 88 words collected by Rich, to four Bakhti- 
yárl verses in Layard and to some thirty words col- 
lected by Hontum-Schindler. As late as the Grundriss 
d. iran. Phil., i/2, 1898-1901, 249, we find the thesis 
stated that Luri is closely related to Kurdish and 
may even be described as one of its dialects. The 
materials of Zhukovski (collected in 1883-5) were 
finally published the day after the death of the 
author (d. 4 December 1918). The merit therefore of 
having first established tho important fact that 
Kurdish aud Luri are quite separate ("eine tief- 
gehende Scheidung des Kurdischen vom Luri") is 
due to O. Mann. This scholar has shown that al- 
though there are Kurd tribes in Luristün [sce LAN], 
the true Lurs speak dialects which belong un- 
doubtedly to the south-western Iranian group (like 
Persian and the dialects of Fars) and not to the 
north-western group (like Kurdish and the “central” 
dialects). 

‘The Luri dialects which have none of the asperities 
of Kurdish [see kuros] fall into two categories, To 
the first belong the dialects of the Great Lur: Ma- 
māsani, Kübpilu and Bakhtiyari (the latter has a 
few insignificant peculiarities of its own); to the 
second belong the dialects of the Little Lur, ie. of 
the Fayli Lurs. 

Even the first group possesses very few special 
features compared with modern Persian. From the 


point of view of phonetics: -am at the end of a 
Word becomes -om, -um (mikunám|ihunom; adam) 
ddhom); & changes into i: pal[pil; intervocalic d 
gives dh (y): midéhamfidhiw; the combination -khi 
-Jt give -Adh and -ht (1): duEMAr]duhdBár, rāfijrăht; 
initial &À becomes A: AAdmá[kond, etc. Peculiar to 
Bakhtiyarl are the change of intervecalio m to v: 
diet > dima and the occasional change of dh to e: 
id > iskän. It is remarkable that some of these 
phonetical peculiarities were long ago noted by 
Hamd Allāh Mustawfl (Ta?riġh-i guzida, 537-8). He 
says that Luri (although full of Arabic words) does 
not have the peculiarly Arabic sounds, like $h, dh, g 
f and &, Inflection: Plural in -gal, -ydl, -4h e.g, 
Gnhi, óngdl, accusative in «i, -nä instead of ri 
yünä got ~ Inrd-guft; formation of the present: 
instead of Persian mi-; lirst Persian plural ending in 
cmn): ikhdrimi(n) = mithdrim, Luri usually 
forms the preterite of active verbs as in Persian with 
the help of personal endings (active construction) 
and not like Kurdish and the majority of Persian 
dialects (including those of Fars) which give the 
preterite a passive construction. Vocabulary. In 
the present and preterite stems, Lurl usually follows 
Persian, but we find stems and words unknown in 
Persian: iwanum, wandum, "to throw"; tdr-, Udrom, 
tia, "eye", ete. From the Mongol period, 
Luri has kept several expressions like: fusbmdl, 
"chief of a clan", in Mongol, fügkümel, "official"; 
faylul, “guard of the khin", in Eastern Turkl 
"camp, laager”, cf. Budagov, ii, 102; Rürám, "en- 
campment", in Mongol, Aizen, “camp, tent". 

As to the Fayli group, their dialect differs very 
little from ordinary Persian (Mann: “weiter nichts 
als ein stark abgeschliffenes Persisch"). 

There are in Luristin a few islands of Kurds of 
some importance, Such are in the north the Lak 
tribes [.0.]. Among the Faylt, the Mabkt group (on 
the frontier of Kirmánsháb, at Hulaylán, and farther 
south) speaks a southern Kurdish dialect like that of 
the Kalhur. The Kurdishihan group (to the south of 
Pushti Kah) speaks a “Kurmandif" Kurdish. 
Linguistic conditions in the Pusht- Koh still require 
further study. 

Bibliography: P. Lerch, IzslMdoraniyg, iii, 
pp. xi-xiv (German tr., Forschungen, ii); O. Mann, 
Kurze Skizze der Lurdialecte, in SB Pr. AW 
(1904), 1173-93; O. Mann, Die Mundarten der Lur- 
Stämme im siid-west. Persien, in Kurd.-Persische 
Forschungen, Berlin 1910, ii (bibliography, list of 
tribes, Mamāsani, Küh-gilü"i, Bakhtiyāri and 
Vaylt texts); D. L. R, Lorimer, The phonology of 
the Bakhtiari, London 1922; V. A. Zhukovski, 
Materiali dl'a iud. pers. nareži, iii: dialects of the 
Bakhtiyäri Carlang and Haftlang, Petrograd 1922 
(texts collected in 1883-6, vocabularies Bakhtiyári- 
Russian and Russian-Bakhtiyar); K. Hadank, in 
the preface to O. Mann, Kurdisch-Persische For- 
schungen, Berlin 1926, iit. On the Mamésani and 
Kah-gal% materials of Romaskevié, c. Bull, 
Acad, de Russie (1919), 452. 

Literature. The Lur tribes and especially the 
Bakhtiyarls have a rich popular literature, fairy 
tales, epic fragments, celebrating the exploits of their 
heroes (like Muhammad Tak! Khan Car-Lang and 
Hadigit Ikháni Haft-Lang), lyrics, songs sung at 
marriages (wisina) and cradle-songs (11144). These 
pieces aro often pretty and full of sentiment; cf. the 
collections by O. Mann and Zhukovski (the latter 
published an article ou Persian and Bakhtiyãri tul- 
labies in the Zàwrm. Min. Narodn. Prosveshé (Jan. 
1889]); D. L. R, Lorimer and E. O. Lorimer, Persian 
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ales, London 1919, 197-151; eidem, Bakhtiari tales 
(translations only). 

There are also Lurl poets writing in the established 
literary forms: Husayn Kull Khan Haft-Lang (killed 
in 1882), Nadim& Mamásanl, Daftari, Fayid (still 
alive in 1902), Izadi (d. 1905), “Ali Asghar Khan 
Nihdwand! (cf. O. Mann). A  Mitradj-ndma-yi 
Bakksiyart by Shaykh “Ali Akbar Mufammam was 
lithographed at Tehran in 1314. A ghaal by Mulla. 
Zulf ‘All Kurranl was published by N. Y. Marr in the 
Comptes Rendus de l'Acad. de l'U.R.S.S. (1922), 55-8; 
according to Marr, a tadkkira of Bakhtiyarl poets 
compiled by *Umman-i Sàmánl is in the library of 
Salari Fatib. Another similar tadkkira comes from 
the pen of Abmadi-yi Bakhtiyari. 

History. On the participation of the tribes of 

Khüzistān and Fars in the fighting between Arabs and 
Persians in the early centuries of the Hidjra, see 
xurps. The caliphs interfered directly in the affairs 
of the country, especially in Lur-i Kü£ik (g.».]. The 
fortunes of the Lurs were more closely associated 
with the Iranian dynasties ruling in Khozistan, at 
Shirāz, Işfahān, Hamadim and in the Zagros, sc. 
the Saffarids, Büyids, Kakwayhids, Hasanwayhids 
and their successors of the family of Abu "I-Shawk 
[see Sanwizins]. 

We have coins of the Büyids struck at Idhadj 
(Codrington). In 323/935 the Büyid army marched 
through Luristán (Sis-Shipir-Khast-Karadj). The 
Hasanwayhid Kurds, whose capital was at Sarmadj 
(south of Bisütàn), extended their dominions into the 
valley of the Karkbi. Shapir-Khwast (= Khur- 
ramabid) formed part of their possessions about 400/ 

ix, 89; Tadjárib al-umam, ed. 
451). The Kakwayhid Garshasp 
sustained a siege by the Saldjüks in Shápür-Kh ast 
(4341042). The amirs of this last dynasty later 
settled in northern Luristin: the family of Zangi b. 
Bursuk in Shápür-Eh"*ást before 499/1105. Husim 
al-Din Alp-Kush at Dizh-i Māhk! on the Karkhà 
before 549/1154 (Rahat al-sudür, ed. Iqbál, 285). A 
Turk Husüm al-Din Shühla or Aksari is mentioned 
as ford of Luristin and of a part of Khüzistin 
between 547/1152 and $70/1174-5. A long inscription 
(Ratic?) on a stele near. Khurramabad is still un- 
deciphered (cf. a copy in von Bode, ii, 298; Rawlinson 
thought he recognised in it the name of the Atabeg 
Shudjà* al-Din, but according to Curzon it has an 
earlier date (517/1123). 

In any case, all attempts from outside to subdue 
Luristàn or to take parts of its territory affected the 
tribal system very little, the development of which 
came to a head at the coming of the Atabegs. 

‘The principal source for the domestic history of 
the country is the Ta'ribh-i gusida (730/1330) based 
in tum on the Zubdat altawdrikh of Djamàl al-Din 
al-Kashanl (of which the Preussische Staatsbiblio- 
thek only has the first volume, no. 368 of Pertsch's. 
Catalogue). The Madjma* al-ansáb (ca. 743/1342:3) is 
based on independent oral tradition, but is less ac- 
curate. The Djahin-dri, although late (its author, 
Kadi Ahmad, died in 975/1567-8), uses unpublished 
data. The Sharaf-màma (1105/1596) is based on the 
Zubdat al-lawérikh or perhaps a good copy of the 
Ta?ribh-i gusida. According to these sources, which 
supplement the statements of the Arab geographers, 
the situation in Luristün about 300/92 was as 
follows: 

The Shül [see surıstÄn]—who are not mentioned 
by the Arabs before the Mongol epoch—occupied a 
part ("half") of Luristhn. The wildyet of Shalistin 
proper (Ta?rikh-i gusida, 537, 539, 13) had a governor 


named Nadim al-Din Akbar (according to the 
Modjma® aLansüb, the title Nadim al-Din was 
hereditary among the Shül), while the Lur territory 
under the Shül (probably Küh-GIlu) had a pisiwa 
Sayí al-Din Makam whose family had been prominent 
in the country since the Sasánid period: he was of the 
Rüzbibá tribe, which the Ta’rikh-+ guzida mentions 
among the Lur tribes. The rest of Luristàn was ruled 
by a family of Lur princes (independent of the 
Sha), of whom Badr ruled in the Great Lur and his 
brother Mansür in the Little Lur. Their dates are 
uncertain, Badr's successor was his grandson Nasir 
al-Din Mubammad b. Khalil b. Badr (according to the 
Madima* al-ansab, Naşir al-Din was a nephew of 
Awrang [Rang] b. Muhammad b. Hilal). Nasir al- 
Din was deposed by the Fadlaw! Kurds, who founded 
the dynasty of the Atabegs of the Great Lur and 
relied for support on tribes who came from outside 
Luristán (ef. above, under Ethnology). The same 
Fadlawi drove the Shûl out of their settlements. 

We know nothing of Mansür, brother of the above- 
mentioned Badr. The tribes of Little Lur were 
directly under the caliphs, and in the north were 
subjected to the invaders, The founder (in ca. 580/ 
1184) of the native dynasty of the Atübegs of Lur-i 
Kütik [9.v.] had to dispose of a rival Surkhab b. 
‘ayyar (probably a scion of the dynasty of Abu "I= 
Shawk which was called ‘Ayyar/‘Anniz; see Sax- 
wAtips). 

The history of the two dynasties of the Alabegs is 
filled with feuds, murders and executions, but in 
domestic affairs the state of the country was fairly 
prosperous, The Atibegs built bridges and madrasas 
(Ibn Battüta) and secured a peaceful existence for the 
‘inhabitants (cf. Ta?ribA-i gutida, 550). The revenues 
oi each of the two Atábegs were estimated at a mil- 
lion dindrs, while each of them paid to the Mongol 
treasury a tribute of 91,000 dindrs only (Nuzhat al- 
bulb, 70). 

In the interval between the Mongols and the rise 
of Timür, the two Atibegs were vassals of the 
Mugaffarids. In 788/:386 and 795/1393 Tlmür 
ravaged Little Lur, but treated the Lord of Great. 
Lur more kindly. In 795/1393 Timür passed through 
Küh-Gilà and Shülistän. The Timarids consolidated 
their power in Luristàn, and in 837/1433-4 the last 
Atibeg of the Great Lur disappeared. 

Safawid period, The lords of the Little Lur 
maintained their position, and by intrigue even suc- 
ceeded in extending their power over the plain to the 
west of the mountaius of Pusht-i Küh. After the 
execution of Sbàh-wardi Khan, Shah ‘Abbas instal- 
led in his place a wifi descended from a lateral line 
of the old family. The possessions of this wali, 
Husayn Khin, were, however, somewhat reduced. 

After the disappearance of the dynasty of the 
Great Lur, the power had passed to the chiefs of the 
tribes composing this federation, Under Shah 
Tahintisp we find the title of Sardar of the local uias 
conferred on Tadj-Mir, chief of the principal clan, 
the Astaraki, Tadj-Mir, having neglected his duties, 
was executed and replaced by Mir Diahangir Bakhti- 
yarl (the Astaraki and Bakhtiyár had come to 
Luristan after 600/r203-4; cf. Ta’rikh-i gusīda). 
Diahángir, under the guarantee of Shah Rustam of 
the Little Lur, pledged himself to supply annually to 
the Safawid treasury 10,000 mules. In 974/1566-7 the 
governor of Hamadán was sent to remind him of his 
obligation (Sharaf-ndma, i, 48). Henceforth, the 
Balghtiyarl tribe becomes of the first rank and, as 
usual, give name to the whole confederation. 

As to the Kah-Gilé territory, it was governed by 
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Khins of the Turkoman tribe (Sbih-Sewen) of 
Alshir settled among the Lurs, In 988/1580 a dervish 
impostor claiming to be Shah lsmá'l Il had a 
considerable success among the Djikl, DjawSniki 
and Bandini tribes, who killed several Afshar 
governors. In 1005/1596-7, as a result of the excesses 
committed by the Afshar as well as by the Lurs, the 
governor of Fars, Alldh-ward! Khan, established the 
direct centre of his government in Küh-GIà (Tarikh-i 
“Alam-ari, 198, 358). 

We do not know under what circumstances at the 
end of the Safawid dynasty (Fars-ndma-yi Nasiri) 
the group oi Mamásanl tribes, who bad migrated into 
the Great Lur (after 600/r203-4) occupied the ancient 
Shülistàn [g. 

After the Safawids: During the troubles pro- 
voked by the appearance of the Afghéns before 
Isfahin, the wüli of Luristan, ‘Al! Mardan Khün 
Fayll (a descendant of the Husayn Khan appointed 
by Shah ‘Abbas), played a considerable part. With 
5,000 of his men he took part in 1135/1722-3 in the 
defence of the capital. He was even appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the Persian troops, but the other 
Kháns refused to take orders from him. When the 
Turks invaded Persia in 1137/1725, «Al Mardin 
Khan abandoned Khurramábid (which was oc- 
Supied by Ahmad Pasha) and retired to Khüzistàn, 
from which he undertook a diversion against Bagh- 
ad, The Turks who had gone through the Bakhti- 
yarl country and reached Firüzän had to retire. Cf. 
‘AM Hazin, To%rikh-i alwdl, ed. Balfour, London 
1831, 115, 134, 137, 148, who was an eye-witness of 
the events; Hanway, The revolutions of Persio, ii 
135, 159, 168, 238; Malcolm, History of Persia, 
London 1829, on Bode, Travels, ii, 281-3; 
Vou Hammer, GOR, iv, 227. 

About the same time, several Bakhtiyarl kkans 
(Kasim Khén, Şafi Khan) are mentioned as resisting 
the Aighin and Ottoman invaders, but they did not 
agree well with ‘All Mardan FaylL In 1137/1724 
‘All Mubammad Husayn Khin Bakhtiyarl recognised 
as his suzerain a certain pretender who claimed to be 
prince Safi Mirza. The latter's headquarters were in 
Küh-Güo; he was not taken till 1140/1727-8 (Han- 
way, ii, 168, 238; Mabdi-Khin, Tarikh-i djahdn- 
qudd-yi Nadiri, Tabriz 1284, French tr. Jones, 
London 1770, p. xxvii). The Afgháns do not seem to 
have penetrated into the Bakbtiyait country, and 
their expedition in 1136/1724 against Kùh-Gilù was 
a fiasco (Von Hammer, íi, ar; Malcolm, op. 
449). By the treaty of rryo/r727-8, the Afghan 
Ashraf ceded Luristin to Turkey with other western 
provinces. The Turks kept it (nominally) tll rr49/ 
1736, when Nüdir re-established the status quo 
(Hanway, ii, 254, 347; Von Hammer, GOR, iv, 235, 
317). 

Under Nidir, a certain Turkoman chief named 
Baba Khan Capushlu (Cawushlu) was appointed 
beglerbeg of Luristàn-i Fayll. On the other hand, “Alt 
Mardan II Faylt was entrusted by Nadir with 
diplomatic negotiations in Istanbul, Nadir in rris/ 
1732 passed through Küh-Gllà with his troops, 
where Muhammad Khan Halóó (the claimant to 
Shiraz) was defeated. The local Afshars had to sup- 
port Nadir, who was one of their tribe. Sevoral ex- 
editions were sent against the Bakhtiyari, among 
whom a new chief ‘AIT Murid Mamiwand (Cahâr- 
Lang) had collected together the malcontents. In 
1145/1732 Bibi-Khün Capushlu was sent against 
him for the first time, In 1149/1736-7 Nadir Shah 
took the field against him in person, going via 
Diipslak and Burburüd. The Bakhtiyar country 


was several times invaded, but the main blow was 
directed against the little-explored country south of 
Shuturin-küh. “Ali Murád was captured and exe- 
cuted. The Bakhtiyàri were decimated and deported 
to Dim and Langar (in Khurdsin). A little later, a 
Bakhtiyäri detachment distinguished itself in the 
assault on Kandahar (Mahdi Khan, op. cif., 116, 134, 
contains interesting geographical details; tr. Jones, 
i, 185, li, 18; AM Hazin, 233, 253; Malcolm, ii, 21). 

The deported Bakhtiyári returned from Khurisin 
immediately after the death of Nadir (Tarikh-i ba'd 
 Nádiriyya, ed. Mann, 26), and when the dynasty of 
the latter was extinguished, the Dakhtiyir chief 
“AlI Mardan Khan (who is not to be confused with 
the two wilis of Luristén-i Fayll) attempted to play 
a big part. In 1163/1750, along with Karim Khan 
Zand, he set up at Isfahan a scion of the lateral line 
of the Safawids (Ali Dawad, under the name of 
Isa III). The career of "guardian of the sov- 
ereign" acted by Nadit seemed to be certain for him 
also, but Karim Khan gained the upper hand; the 
troops of ‘Ali Mardan, who included Lak of the tribes 
of Kalbur and Zangana, were defeated in 1165/1752; 
he escaped to Baghdad, but died there by the hand 
of an assassin; cf. Mirzà Sadik, Ta?rikk-i gifi-gushd, 
quoted by Malcolm, ii, 61 and note r; Von Hammer, 
GOR, iv, 475, 477; R. S. Poole, The coins of the Shahs 
of Persia, London 1887, p. xxxv; Curzon, ii, 289. 

Karim Khin [pw], who had disposed of his 
Bakhtiyari rival, was himself a Lak of the tribe of 
Zand, settled in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Luristin-i Fayil. On the movements of population in 
his tims, see KURDS and Lax. In 2200/1785, when 
Dja‘far Khan Zand had to fall back on Shirüz, a 
number of Lurs and of Turks assembled at Isfahan 
under former partisans of “Ali Murad Khan, but the 
town was soon occupied by Aka Mubammad Kadiar, 
who had nothing better to do than attack the 
Bakhtiyarls (‘Abd al-Karim Shirâzi, Tarik4-i 
liyya, ed. Beer, 29; Malcolm, op. tit. ii, 179 1£), 
which injured his popularity among the tribes. 

The Lur Bakhtiyäri country was never completely 
assimilated during the century-and-a-half which the 
Kádjárs reigned. A résumé of the history of the Bakh- 
tiyarls in the roth century has been given by Curzon 
in ch. xxiv of his Persia and the Persian question. At 
first the Kunural family, descended from the brother 
of ‘Alf Mardin Khin (see above), came to the front, 
but the expedition of the governor of Isfahin 
Manutibr Khan Mu‘tamid al-Dawla (whose real name 
was Yenikolopov; he was an Armenian from Tiflis) 
in 1841 put an end to the career of the llkhànt 
Muhammad Taki Khàn of the Cahár Lang group, 
and the family did not recover, In ca. 1846 the 
Bakhtiyarwand (or Baydarwand, a family which 
claimed to be descended from a shepherd named 
Papl) rose to prominence in the Haft-lang group, 
and in spite of the assassination in 1882 of its chief 
Husayn Kull Khan (Hadigit Ukhanl) by order of the 
governor of Isfahan, Nasit al-Din Shah's eldest son 
Mas‘ad Mirza Zill al-Sultin, under whose jurisdiction 
the Bakhtiyari country fell, the family beld on to its 
wealth and importance, The tribal khins did, 
however, now fall into a period of prolonged dispute 
over the leadership, with two factions of the Ilkhànis 
and Hadjdit Ilkháais on one side versus the Ilbegi 
family on the other. Eventually, a basic principle of 
power-sharing between the two families was estab- 
lished which was to endure until 1936, when Rida 
Shah Pahlavi placed the Bakhtiyari country under 
standard Persian civil jurisdiction; until this time, 
the country enjoyed virtual autonomy under the 
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role of the Ilkhini and the Ibegi. The Ilkhini- 
addi Wkhink group in fact enjoyed a superior 
financial and political position, in part because from 
1899 onwards they drew an investment income from 
Messrs. Lynch Bros, when the BakhtiyiT Road, 
connecting Ahwiz, Shushtar and [sfahin, was 
opened, and then after 1905 from oil concessions, 
whilst both families received subsidies from the 
British government during the First World War in 
return for Bakhtiyári support. The Bakhtiydris also 
played a considerable role in the Persian Constitu- 
tional period, in alliance with the ShI Slam? and 
the urban-based constitutionalist reformers, achieving 
prominence in national as well as local affairs; by 
1912 Bakbtiyari khāns beld the governorship of 
seven cities in Persia, including Kirmán, Isfahan 
and Kishin, and one was Prime Minister (Samsim al- 
Saltana) and another Minister of War (Sardar Asad). 

The centralising efforts of the Kadjars had more 
effect in Luristani Fayl! (formerly Luri Kütik) in 
as much as, as a result of the governorship in Kirman- 
shih of the energetic prince Mubammad “AN at the 
beginning of the roth century, the old family of the 
walis of Luristán found its rights reduced simply to 
the possession of Pusht-i Koh (see Cirikov, 227). 
‘The Pisb-Küh formed the Persian province of 
Luristin. Mubammad ‘All Mirza with troops and 
artillery marched through this province. In 1836 
Rawlinson followed him at the head of his Gariut 
regiment. After the famous expedition of Manučihr 
Khan (1841), his nephew Sulayman Khan Saham al- 
Dawila, governor of Khüzistin, maintained order in 
Luristán, but for the second part of the 19th century 
Luristün was plunged more or less into a state of 
anarchy. It was not till 1900 that prince ‘Ayn al- 
Dawla was able to restore order in Luristán, and at 
this time several explorers travelled freely in the 
disturbed province. But in November 1904 two 
British officers (Col. Douglas and Capt. Lorimer) on 
their way to Khurramabad were attacked and 
wounded by Lurs. A considerable agitation was 
stirred up among the Lurs (and in western Persia 
generally) by the appearance among them of the 
rebel prince Salar al-Dawla (several times after 
1905). In spite of the efforts of the Persian govem- 
ment, Luristán remained closed till 1917, when with 
tho help of foreign representatives several caravans 
went from Dizful to Buradjird. About the same time, 
the Persian government conferred the rank of wali 
of Pigh-Küh on Nagar ‘Alt Khin Amrā’ (see tax]; 
cf. Edmonds in Geogr. Jnal. (1922). 

‘The advent of Rida Khan, later (1925) Rig Shih 
Pahlavi, meant a declared policy by the central 
government of bringing the Bakhtiyari country into 
the normal framework of administration in Persia, 
part of which involved the forcible sedentarisation 
of semi-nomadic tribesmen; but with Ridà Shab’s 
deposition in 1941 and the period of weaker rule 
during the earlier years of Muhammad Ridà Shah's 
reign, many Bakhtiyarls and Lurs reverted to the 
semi-nomadic way of life they had been accustomed 
to, and this last still prevails amongst an appreciable 
section of the estimated 500,000 Lurs and Dakhti- 
yáris. 

Bibliography: A. K. S. Lambton, Landlord 
and peasant, London 1953, 291-2; P. Avery, 
Modern Iran, London 1965, 164 fL; G. R. Garth- 
waite, The Bakhtiydri Khans, the government of 
Iran, and the British, 1846-rors, in IJMES, iii 
(1972), 24-44. (V. Mixoasky*) 
LUR-I BUZURG, a dynasty of Atabegs 

[see atapar] which flourished in eastern and 


southern Luristün between 550/rr53 and 827/ 
1423, the capital of which was Tdhadj [Q4] or 
Malamtr, 

The eponymous founder of the dynasty, also 
known as Fadlawi, was a Kurd chief of Syria 
named Fadlüya. His descendants (the Djihdv-dea 
mentions 9 predecessors of Abi Tahir) migrated 
from Syria, and passing through Mayyafárikin and 
Adharbiydjin (where they made an alliance with 
the Amira Dibàdj [7] of Gllán), they arrived about 
Seofrooó in the plains north of Ushturán-Küh 
(Lusistan). 

‘Their (x) chief Aba Tahir (b. ‘All) b. Mubam- 
mad distinguished himself in the service of the 
Salghurid Sunkur (343-36/1248-61) in an expedition 
against the Sbabánkára (¢.v.). As a reward, Sunkur 
gave him Küh-Gllüya and agreed to send him to 
conquer Luristán. He succeeded in this, Abd Tahir 
assumed the title of Atübeg, and later quarrelled 
with Sunkur and made himself independent (ca. 
s50/t155). (The Madjma* al-ansáb seems to confuse 
several individuals under the name K@id ‘All, to 
"whom it attributes the following successes: the 
defeat of the Shal (q.v.], the deposition of Nasir al- 
Din, last descendant of Badr, ruler of Luristan, and 
the defeat of the Khüzistán troops commanded by 
the Turk Eshek.) 

Under the son of Abü Tabir, (2) Malik (sic) 
Hazárasp (600-26 or 650/1204-29 or 12527), Luri- 
stan prospered, and new Arab and Iranian’ tribes 
flocked into it. Hazirasp drove out of Luristàn the 
last remnants of the Shol and invaded Luristan 
Proper. The Shül migrated to Fars. Hazirasp dis- 
puted with the Salghurids the possession of the 
fortress of Mandjasht (Mungasht, south-west of 
Malarnir), The possessions of Hazárasp were extended 
up to a distance of 4 farsabhs from Isfahan. The 
caliph ak-Nàsir (575-622/1180-1225) confirmed to 
Hazàrasp the title of Atübeg. On the other side, 
Mazirasp inaintained friendly relations with the 
‘KhWarazm-Shih Muhammad and gave his daughter 
in marriage to his son Ghiyath al-Din (Djuwayal- 
Boyle, ii, 382-3, 471). (The Diéhin-ard mentions two 
sous of Hazirasp: “Imad al-Din (d. 646/1248-9) and 
Nugrat al-Din Katha (d. in 649/2517); the former 
bought Zarda-Küh, where several members of the 
family were afterwards interred.) 

(3) Tikla (ca. 655-6/1257-8), son of Hazarasp and 
dis Salghurid wife, successfully withstood four at- 
tacks on him by the Salghurid Atabeg of Fars, who 
was indignant among other things at the expulsion 
of the Shül from Luristin. Tikla took from Husi 
al-Din Khalil (d. 640/1242-3?) certain districts of 
Lur-i Kūtik. He defeated the generals sent against 
him from Khüzisth by the caliph. During tho 
Baghdad campaign of Hülàgü Khin (655-6/1257-8), 
Tikla accompanied him in Kitbuka Noyan's division 
(roman). He did not, however, conceal his feelings 
about the treatment inflicted on the caliph and 
Muslims, Hülágü took umbrage at this, and Tikla 
fled to Luristin and shut himself up in Mandjasht. 
Hülàgü pardoned him, but later changed his mind 
and had him executed in Tabriz, Tikla was buried at 
Zarda-Kth, 

(4) Shams al-Din Alp Arghün succeeded to his 
executed brother and ruled for 15 years, He led a 
nomadic life. His winter residence was at Idhadi aud 
at Süs (probably Súsan on the Karün above Sbüshtaz) 
and his summer one at Djûy-i sard (on the upper 
waters of the Zanda-rid) and at Bazuft (source of 
the Karan). 

His son (s) Y üsut Shah had spent his youth with 
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Abaka Khän (663-80/1265-82) and even after being 
appointed in his father's stead, remained at the 
Mongol court with 200 horsemen, He took part in the 
war against Burak Khan (..), amd distinguished 
himself in a skirmish with the Daylamis. To the pos- 
sessions of Yüsaf Shah, Abaka added Khazistan, the 
region of Küh-Gllüya and the towns of Firüzàn (7 
farsakhs above Tsfahán] and Djurbadnakan (Gul 
payagin). Yüsuf Shah went to Küh-Glibya and at- 
tacked the Shül settled in the modem Mamásant 
country east of Kah-Gilaya. After the death of 
Abaka, Yüsuf Shah was forced against his will to go 
‘with 2000 cavalry and 1,000 foot to the help of 
Ahmad Taküdar. The latter was defeated (683/ 
1284), and the Lurs retreated from Tabas to Natanz 
across the desert, where the majority died of thirst. 
After the accession of Arghün, Yüsuf Shah went to. 
pay him homage and interceded on behalf of the 
former vizier Khwadja Shams al-Din, who had taken 
refuge in Luristan (cf. d'Ohsson, iv, 5). 

His son (6) Afrasiyab sent his brother Ahmad to 
the court of Arglyün while he himself remained in 
Luristin, where he put to death the members of the 
former vizier's family. Their relatives having taken 
refuge in Isfahan, Afrasiyab sent his kinsmen in pur- 
suit of them. At this moment arrived the news of the 
death of Atghin (690/1201). The Lurs killed the 
Mongol governor of Isfahan. Afrasiyab appointed 
members of his family to govern in Hamadam, Fars 
and in the territories reaching to the Persian Gulf, 
and even began to march on the capital. The Mongol 
general Amir Turak was defeated at Kührüd or 
Kuhrüd (gv) near Kishan. Gaykhatu Khan sent 
Mongol troops against Afrasiyab and troops from 
Lur-i Kütik. Afrasiyad shut himself in Mandjasht, 
but after some time went to Gaykhatu who pardoned 
him. Returning to Luristin, Afrásiyib massacred his 
‘own relatives and a number of the notables. Ghazin 
Khám (694-703/1295-r304) at first showed himself 
favourable to Afrisiyib, but in 696/1297, on the 
complaint of the Amir Hurkudak of Fars, Afrisiyab 
was tried and executed at Mabáwand (?) of Faráhán. 

The rank of Atabeg was next conferred on his 
brother (7) Nusrat al-Din Ahmad (695-730/1296- 
1330 or 733/1333), who had spent most of his life at 
the court of the Tikhans. According to the Madjma* 
akansib he introduced Mongol institutions (dyis-i 
mughil) into Luristin, Hamd allah Mustawit 
praises his able and prudent administration, which 
repaired the damage done by Afrasiyab. He was a 
friend of men of religion and several books were 
dedicated to him, like the Tarith MuSdjam fi 
akwāl-i mulük al-Adjain of Fag! Allah Kazwini. The 
Madima* al-ansab gives him the title of pir. Ac- 
cording to Ibn Baftita (Rikla, ii, 29-30, tr. Gibb, ii 
287-8), he built 160 madrasas (here = "hermitages"), 
of which 44 were at Tdhadi, and he had roads cut 
through the mountains. 

His son and successor (8) Rukn al-Din Yasuf 
Shah II (733-40/1333-40) was also a just ruler. His 
lands, according to the Madjma* al-ansib, extended 
from Bagra and Khüzistin to Latamüstán (?) and 
Firazin. He was buried in the madrasa of Ruknàbid. 

His successor was his son (according to Iba 
Batata, his brother) (9) Muzaffar al-Din Afra- 
siyüb II (Abmad). Ibn Battüta, travelling via 
Màdjü-Rámuz-Tustar, visited the capital Idhadj 
[g.v.] or Malamir, He found the prince addicted to 
wine. The Arab traveller describes the peculiar 
customs of the Lurs, which he witnessed at the burial 
of the son of the "sultn". The latter's possessions. 
included Tustar (Sbüshtar) and extended to Garlwa? 


al-Rukh (the modern Kahyarukh in Carmaball west 
of Firüzan). During the ten days the Arab traveller 
took to cover this distance, he found shelter every 
night in a madrasa. At the same time (740) Hamd 
Allah Mustawfl mentions among the possessions of 
the Great Lur Diabalak (apparently the district to 
the north-east of Luristan and west of Gulpayagin). 

Next follows an obscure period. According to the 
anonymous historian of Mirza Iskandar, the suc- 
cessor of Afrasiyab was his son (10) Nawr al-Ward 
("rose-bud"), who ruled from 736/1335-6 (2) to 756/ 
1355 and dissipated the treasures of his ancestors, 
According to the Dihdn-drd, Muhammad Muzaffar 
of Fars (713-60/1313-59), learning of his dealings 
with Abd Ishak India, had bim blinded at Sas in 
756/1355. His cousin (the Djihdn-ird has "nephew") 
(11) Shams al-Din Pashang b. Ydsuf Shah II 
(2) succeeded him and ruled from 756/1355 to 780/ 
1378. At this time, Luristán became involved in the 
civil wars of the Muzaffarids (qv.]. When Shah 
Mansür, making Shüshtar his headquarters, began a 
series of raids on the lands of Pashang, Shah Shudja‘ 
(elder brother and rival of Mansür, d. 786/1384) came 
to the help of Pashang. We have coins of 762/1361 
and 764/1362-3 struck at Tdhadi in the name of 
Shudja* (S. Lane-Poole, Cat. of oriental coins in the 
Brit Mus., vi [London 1881], 235, 237). After the 
death of Pashang, a struggle began between his two 
sons, (r2 Malik Pir Ahmad and his younger 
brother (r2bis) Malik Hüshang, in which the 
latter was killed, (According to the anonymous 
historian of Iskandar, if he has been rightly under- 
stood by Howarth, Ahmad and Hüshang were sons of 
Nawr al-Ward and the former was the immediate 
successor of his father.) Shah Mansür drove out Pir 
Abmad and appointed in his stead a notable named 
Malik Uways. When Timor passed through Luristán 
in 795, Pir Ahmad came to meet him at Rim- 
Hurmuz. Timür later received him graciously at 
Shiraz, confirmed him by a decree (i tamgha) in his 
hereditary possessions, and allowed him to repatriate 
2,000 families of Lurs deported by Shah Mangar. In 
spite of this, in 798/r395-6 Timir took as hostages to 
Samarkand the brothers of Pir Abmad and Afrasiyab, 
Alter the death of Timür, Mirza Pir Mubammad 
imprisoned Pir Abmad in Kuhandiz. He was restored 
in 8rx/x408-9, but met his end in a popular rising. 
‘The son of Pir Ahmad (r3) AbG Sa*ld, kept for two 
Years a hostage at the court of Mirza Iskandar at 
Shiráz, succeeded his father and died in 820/1417. 
His son (r4) Shah Husayn died in 827/1424 by the 
hand of his relative (15) Ghiyath al-Din b. Kawos 
b. Hüshang (rabis). The latter seized power, but the 
Timürid Sultan Ibrahim b. Shahrukh sent troops to 
expel him and thus ended the rule of the l'adlawi 
family. Later, the power passed into the hands of 
local notables of the Bakhtiyari tribes (Sharaf- 
nama, i, 48). 

Bibliography: Rashid al-Din, ed. Quatre: 
more; Wassat, Tadjriyai al-amsar, ii, history of 
Vosul-Shii and Afrasiyab; Mustawf, Ta'rib-i 
quada, with the history of the Muzaffarids in ap- 
pendix, GMS facs. text, Leiden-London 19ro, 
537-47, 723, 725, 745, based on Rashid al-Din and 
the Zubdat al-tawarikh of DjamA! al-Din Kashinl, 
Mubammad b. ‘AN Shabinkict, Madima* al- 
ansáb (in 743/1342-3), appendix, cf. Royal Asiatic 
Society ms, Cat. Morley, no. xv, which contains 
the appendix on the Lur-i Buzurg, fols, 142-5 (the 
author's statements are somewhat confused); 
Zafar-néma, i, 438, 599, 69, rr; Mickhwand, 
Rawdat abseWP, iv; Kādi Abmad Ghaffiri, 
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Diihan-dra (in 972/1564-s), British Museum, Or. 
141, fols. 137-140 contains some useful informa- 
tion; Sharaf-ndma, i, 23-32, based at the beginning 
on a good text of the Ta°rikh-i gurida; Khusraw 
Abarkühl, Firdaws altawdrith, passage on the 
Great Lur in the tr. of the Sharaf-ndma of Charmoy, 
ija, 328-37; Hadidit Khalifa, Djihdn-numd, 286 (cf. 
Charmoy, ibid., ijr, 100-16); Münedidiim-bashl, 
ii, 597-8; d'Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, iii, 24, 28, 
230, 259, 400, 455, 589; iv, 5, 12, 62, 94, 114, 169- 
70, 580; Howorth, History of the Mongols, ili, x40, 
407, 751-4, which uses the statements of the 
anonymous history of the grandson of Timür 
Mirzà Iskandar, written in 8:5, ms. Bri 
Museum, Or. 1566; ms. Asiatic Museum of Lening- 
rad, $66 b, c. (V. Minorsky) 
LUR-I KÜCIK, a dynasty of Atabegs [see 

ATABAK] which ruled in northem and western 

Luristün between sBo/rrB4 and rooó/rso7 with 

Kburramabád as their capital. The Atübegs were 

descended from the Lur tribe of Djangro*t (Djan- 

gardi?). The dynasty is also known by the name 

‘of Khurghidi from the name of the first Atabeg. (It 

remains to be seen if this name is connected with that 

‘of Mubammad Khurshid, vizier of the former rulers 

‘of Luristán before the rise of the Atabegs of Lur-i 

Buzurg.) After 730/1330, the power passed to another 

line which later claimed to be of ‘Alid descent; at this 

time also, the title malik succeeded that of atabeg. 
The ancestors of the Kburshidis had entered the 
service of Husim al-Din (of the Turk tribe of Shühli 

‘or Shühla), who ruled Luristin and Khüzistán about 

the end of the Saldjük period (ca. 550-80/1155-84 2). 
(1) Shudja¢ al-Din Khurshid b. Abi Bakr b. 

‘Mubammad b. Khurshid was at first Shima of a part 

of Luristan on behalf of Husam al-Din, but after the 

death of the latter (in 570/1174-5 or s8o/r184-5) 

‘became independent lord of the whole of Luri 

Kütik. He waged war on the Djangraw! (the tribe in 

‘which he had originated, but which was then being 

Tuled by his rival Surkhab b, *Ayyár) and besieged 

their stronghold Dizi Siyah (in the district of 

Manrid and in th» wild yat of Samha ?). The inhabit- 

ants handed all Mánrüd over to him, but the caliph 

‘ordered Shugji* al-Din to deliver up to himself the 

stronghold of Mangarta (Müngerre north of Kilab). 

In compensation, Shwdji* received the district of 

‘Farizak in Khdzistin, Shudjà* al-Din drove back the 

Bayat Turks who wore ravaging Luristán. He led a 

nomadic life and spent the summer at Kirit (in Bälä- 

Giriwa) and the winter at Dulur (Fihi Lurin in 

Pushti Küh?) and at Malah (7). He died a cento- 

marian in 621/1224 and his tomb was venerated by 

‘the Lurs. His son Badr was killed by his nephew 

(3) Sayf al-Din Rustam b. Nür al-Din, who 

‘became Atlbeg and was a good ruler, Rustam was 

succeeded by his brothers first (3) Sharaf al-Din 

Abū Bakr and next (4) ‘Izz al-Din Garshasp. 

“The latter married the widow of Abi Bakr, Malika 

‘Khitan, who was the sister of Sulayman Shth Aywa, 

later commander-in-chief of the caliph al-Musta‘sim 

(Abit should be altered to A ywa, name of 

a district in the time of the last Saldjüks; cf. 

al-sudür, ed. Ikbàl, 346; Djuwayni-Boyle, li, 421-2; 

Nuzhat al-kwlüb, ed. Le Strange, 107; Defrémery, 

Recherches sur quatre princes d’Hamadan, in JA 

11847], 177). When (s) Husám al-Din Khalli b. 

Badr b. Shudjàt killed Garshdsp, a struggle ensued 

between bim and Sulayman Shah (Shihab al-Din 1). 

The Lurs took Bahir (near Hamadin), but finally 

Khalil was defeated and killed near Sbápür-Khvast 

án 640/1242. 


His brother (6) Badr al-Din Mas*üd went to the 
court of Mangà and returned in the train of Hülágü, 
This devout man, an authority on Sfi? law, ruled 
till 658/1260. He sbowed great kindness to the 
family of Sulaymán Sbàh when the latter was 
executed at the taking of Baghdad. Tho sons of 
Mas'üd were executed by Abaka, who appointed as 
Atabeg (7) Tādi al-Din b, Husám al-Din Khalil, 
also executed by Abaķa in 677/1278-9. 

He had two immediate successors, the two sons of 
Mas'üd of whom (8) Falak al-Din Hasan ruled a 
part of Luristin (dildr, wildy) and (8 bis) “Izz al- 
Din Husayn ruled the crown domains (india). The 
number of their troops was 17,000. They chastised 
the Bayat and reunited under their control all the 
Jands between Hamadan and Shüshtar and between 
Isfahan and the Arab lands. Both died in 692/1293. 

Gaykhátü appointed as their successor (9) DjamAl 
al-Din Khidr b. Tàdj al-Din, who was killed in 
693 near Khurramábád by (10) Husam al-Din 
*Umar b. Shams al-Din “Darnaki” b. Sharaf al-Din 
b. Tahamtan b. Badr b. Shudja‘, who relied for sup- 
port on the Mongol tribes settled in the lands ad- 
joining Luristin. The other rulers did not recognise 
this usurper and he had to make way for (tr) Sam- 
4m al-Din Mabmüd b. Nar al-Din b. ‘Izz al- 
Din Garshisp, who slew a certain Shihab al-Din 
llyàs and in turn was executed by Ghàzin in 695/ 
1296. 

(2) zz al-Din Mubammad b. “ze al-Din 
(8 bis) was a minor, and his cousin Badr al-Din 
‘Mas‘id (son of 8) obtained from Oldjeytü the title 
Atlibeg and ruled over a part of Luristan (dilár), but 
later Izz al-Din fully established his authority. 
After his death (716/1316 or 720/1320 his widow (13) 
Dawiat Khàtün retained a semblance of authority 
while the real power was in the hands of the Mongols. 
Such was the state of affairs when Hamd-Allih 
Mustawfl was writing his To*ridd-i guzida (ca. 730/ 
1320-30). Later, the malika (who according to the 
anonymous historian of Mirzà Iskandar became the 
wife of Yüsuf Shah of the Great Lur) found herself 
forced to surrender the throne to her brother (r4) 
*I2z al-Din Husayn who received investiture from 
Abd Satta and ruled for r4 years. His son aud suc- 
cessor (15) Sh udjà* al-Din Mahmud was killed by 
his subjects in 750/1349-50. 

(16) The Malik ‘Izz al-Din b. Sbudjà* al-Din 
was only r2 when his father died. The vicissitudes of 
his life are known from the record of them in the 
Zaarmima. In 785383 the Muzalfarid Shih 
Shudjit with his army visited Khurramübad and 
married the daughter of “Izz al-Din, Another of his 
daughters was married to Abmad b. Uways Dial@r, 
When Timür arrived in Persia in 789/1385, he was 
told of the depredations of the Lurs of Izz al-Din, 
Setting out from Firüz-küh, Timür by forced marches 
reached Luristén, Buridjird was laid waste, and the 
fortress of Khurramábàd razed to the ground. The 
ringleaders were thrown down from the tops of the 
cliffs. The fate of “Izz al-Din is unknown and we do 
not know if he was one of the Atábegs of Luristàn to 
whom in 789/1387 Timür granted an audience at 
Shiriz, but according to the anonymous historian 
of Mirza Iskandar, “Izz al-Din was captured in 790/ 
1388 in the fortress of Rümiyán (Armiyan, Wamiyan, 
situated near Burüdiird) and deported with his son to 
Turkestán. At the end of three years both father and 
son were released. In 793/1391 “Izz al-Din played a 
part in the aggrandiscment of the Mugaffarid Zayn 
al-Abidin, son of his old suzerain Shih-Shudja 
When in 795/1393 Timi returned to Persia, he went 
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from Buridjird to Shüshtar. Luristan was overrun 
piece by piece and laid waste by the troops of Mirza 
“Umar, but “Izz al-Din escaped his pursuers. In 798/ 
1395-6 prince Mubammad Sultin, governor of Fars, 
extended his authority over all Luristan and Kho- 
zistán. In Sos/r402-3, we find a mention of the 
restoration of the fortress of Armiyan (2) near 
Burüdíird ordered by Timar, and under $06/1403-4 
the Zafar-năma mentions the amval in Baylakin 
from Nihiwand of a courier bearing the head of “Izz 
al-Din, whose skin had been stuffed with straw and 
publicly exposed. His son (r7) STAI Abmad, whose 
irregularity in the payment of tribute seems to have 
provoked the punishment of his father, regained his 
possessions, after the death of Timar in 807/1405 and 
ruled till 8x5/x412-r3 (or 825/1422). (18) Shah 
Husayn ("Abbási", Le. descendant of ‘Abbas b, 
AII b. Abi Talib), another son of *Izz al-Din, took 
advantage of the decline of the Timûrids to extend 
his territory. He plundered Hamadan, Gulpiyagàn, 
lsahàn and even undertook an expedition to 
Shahrazir, where the Baharlu Turks slew him in 871/ 
1466-7 (or 873/1468-0), His son (19) Shih Rustam 
supported Isma'il I; at this period, the lords of the 
Little Lur had already adopted the theory that they 
were of ‘Alid descent, The son of Rustam (20) 
Oghur (or Oghuz) accompanied Shah Tahmasp on 
his campaign of 940/r533-4 against ‘Ubayd Allah 
Khan, and during his absence his brother (21) 
Djabangir seized power. He was executed in 949/ 
1542-3. The governor (lala) of his son (22) Rustam 
Shah handed over the latter to Tahmasp Shah, who 
imprisoned him in Alamüt while Muhammadi, 
another son of Djahangir, was hidden by the Lure at 
Cangula. An impostor in Luristin gave himself out 
to be Shih Rustam Tahmisp, then released the true 
Rustam, who recovered his fief but had to hand over 
a third of it (do dang) to his brother (22 bis) Muham- 
mad, At the instigation of the wife of Shah Rustani, 
the governor of Hamadin seized Muhammadi, who 
was shut up in Alamüt. The sons of Muhammadi 
plunged Luristán and the adjoining provinces into 
great disorder, Ten years later Muhammadi escaped, 
and conquered Luristin while Shih Rustam took 
refuge at the court of the Shah. Muhammadi cstab- 
lished good relations with Tahurásp and Isma^ll 11, 
but after their death submitied to the Ottoman 
Sultan Murad Ill (982-1003/1574-95), which earned 
dim an extension of his territory by the cantons 
west of Pusht-i Kah: Mandali, Djesiu, Badrat and 
Tursak. But relations with ‘the Ottomans soon 
became strained, and Mubammadi became reconciled 
with the Safawids. 

(24) Shahwardt b. Mubammadt, who had 
escaped from Baghdad where he was living as a 
hostage, received investiture from Shah Muhammad 
Khudabanda after his father's death. At the time of 
the occupation of Nihawand by the Turks, Sháh- 
wardi showed some signs of independence, In 1000/ 
1591-2 good relations with Shah ‘Abbas were re- 
established, with whom ShàhwardI made the most of 
his alleged descent from ‘Abbas b. CAII and his 
Shitism (tashayya‘ wa ‘A bbasgiri). Shah ‘Abbis mar- 
ried his sister and gave him a Safawid princess in 
marriage. In 1002/1593-3 Shàhwardi in a pitched 
battle killed the governor of Hamadán, Oghurlu 
Sultán Bayit, who was trying to levy taxes in 
"Burüdiird. Shah ‘Abbis, filled with wrath, left the 
Khurāsån front and hastened to Khurramabad. 
Shábward: crossed the Saymara (Karkha) and 
‘escaped to Baghdad. Luristin was given to Sultan 
Husayn b. Shah Rustam. In 1003/154-5 Shahwardt 


was pardoned and restored, but he was not long in 
relapsing. In 1006/1597-8 Shah ‘Abbas took the 
field against him a second time. Shihwardl was 
besieged and slain in the fortress of Cangula (in 
Pushti Küh). Husayn Khan b. Mansür Beg Salwizt 
(2) was given Luristan, except Saymara, Hindmas (1) 
and Poshti-Küh, which were given to Tahmasp Kull 
Inania. This may be regarded as the end of the 
dynasty of the Atabegs of the Little Lur, although 
the dynasty of walis of Luristin (later of Pusht-i 
Kah) claims descent from Husayn Khan, who was a 
cousin of Shahwardl. 

Bibliography: Mustawll, Tárikbi usida, 
facs. text, Leiden-London 1910, 547-57, 700; 
afar-náma, i, 305, 438, 587-8, 594, 788, BII; ii, 
515, 555; anonymous history of Mirza Iskandar, 
grandson of Timür (utilised by Howorth); Kadi 
Ahmad Ghoffari, Djihin-árd; Skaraf-ndma, i, 32- 
55; lam-ara-yi CAbbdsi, Tehran 1314, 320, 342, 
367-70; Djihin-numá; Münedjäjim- 

600; d'Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, 

271; Hammer, Gesch, der Ilchane, i, 161-3; Howorth, 

History of the Mongols, iii, 146, 406, 754- 

(V. Minorsky) 

LURISTAN, "land of the Lurs", a region 
in the south-west of Persia. In the Mongol 
period the terms "Great Lur" and “Little Lur" 
roughly covered all the lands inhabited by Lur tribes. 
Since the Safawid period, the lands of the Great Lur 
have been distinguished by the names of Küh-Gllà 
and Bakbtiyari. At the beginning of the 18th century, 
the Mamasant confederation occupied the old 
Shülistán [g.».] and thus created a third Lur territory 
between Küh-Gilà and Shiraz. 

It is however only since the r6th century that 
Lurá Kūčik [g.v.] has been known as Luristán (for 
greater precision it was called Luristán-i Fayll). In 
the roth century, Luristin was divided into two 
parts: 1. Pish-Kah, "country on this side of the 
mountains” (i.e, east of Kablr-Kth) and 2. Pusht-i 
Kah (country beyond the mountains), i.e. west of 
Kablrküh. At the present day, the term Luristáo 
usually means Pfsh-küh, while Pusht-i küh means the 
Fayli country. 

The Mamasant territory and the Keh-Gila 
form part of the province of Fars. The capital of the 
Mamasani is at Fahliyàn. Küh-Gilà (Küh-Diilüya, 
Küh-Galà) stretches from Basht (west of Fahliyán) 
to Bihbahan; this last town is the main centre for the 
tribes of KGh-Gild. To the south, the Küh-Gllo't 
tribes descend as far as the Persian Guli. The moun- 
tains of Küh-GIlü and the frontier between its tribes 
and the Bakhtiyári are not yet well-known. The chief. 
rivers of KOh-Gild are the Ab-i Shirin which is formed 
by the junction of the Khayrabad and the Zohra, and 
in its lower course runs via Zaydin and Hindlyán, 
and the Áb«i Kurdistan or Djarrahi, one branch of 
which later runs into the Kárün [q.».] and the other 
towards Dawrak. On Küh-GHü, see the valuable 
Fürs-náwa-yi Nasiri of Hasan FasiPi (q.v. in Suppl), 
the itineraries of Stocqueler, Haussknecht (Routen 
im Orient, Map iv), Wells and Herzfeld, and the 
general account in Bode, i, 251-89; ii, 327-98; Ritter, 
Erdhunde, ix, 132-44, is now very much out of date. 

The Bakhtiyari lands stretch from Cah&rmaball 
(west of Isfahan) to Shüshtar; to the south, the 
Bakhtiyàr march with the Kih-Gil, and to the 
north they go beyond the northern barrier of Luri- 
stn (Shuturán-küh, etc.). They are found at Faray- 
dan, Burburüd, Diilapagh, and in the cantons 
around Burdgjird (even before 1840 many villages 
had been purchased here by Mubammad Taki Khan 
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Cahar-Lang). Roughly speaking, the Bakbtiyart 
occupy the upper basin of the Zanda-rüd and of the 
Kirün above Shüshtar. The works of Layard, 
Sawyer, Mrs. Bishop, Curzon etc. give a very ac- 
curate picture of this mountainous country, in the 
centre of which rises the Küh-i Rang (12,800 fect 
high) which forms the watershed between the Persian 
Gulf and the central Persian plateau. (It may be 
asked if the name Küb-i Rang is not the Mongol 
Miren, “encampment, lager”, found in Luristin ?) 

The frontier between the Bakbtiyari and the Lurs 
proper follows the western branch of the Ab-i Diz, an 
important tributary of the Karin. Luristan (Pish- 
küh) is bounded on the east and west by the con- 
vergent streams of the Ab-i Diz and the Kakhra, 
while in the north the range of the Cihil-na-balighin, 
Garrü, etc. separates Luristin from Nibdwand and 
Silàkhor (district of Burüdjird). To the west of 
Karkha, Püsht-i Küh begins. In the northwest, the 
frontier of Luristan runs to the southwest of the 
districts of Hulaylan and Harsin, which belongs to 
the province of Kirmanshah. 

The chief left bank tributary of the Karkha is the 
Kashgin (Rawlinson: Kashaghan) which is formed by 
two arms. The northern arm with its tributaries 
drains the beautiful plains of Hür-rüd, Allshtar and 
Khawa. The southern arm, separated from the 
northern one by the Yáfta-küh range, takes the name 
of the town of Khurramibad [q.v.] near which it pas- 
ses. After the confluence of the two arms, the Kash- 
gin, running south-westwards, receives on the left 
bank the combined waters of the Kawgun and Tayin, 
which flow from Kūh-i Haftad Pahlü (south of 
Khurramábád) and the northern slopes of the Küh-i 
Gird. These two ranges are at right angles to the 
mountains which follow the right bank of the Ab-i 
Diz, which they separate from the valley of the 
Karkhà. Or the right bank the Kashgin receives the 
Madiyin-rid, "river of the mare". Above Kashgin, 
the Karkhā receives on its left bank several trib- 
utaries of less importance stil) little known (RGbar, 
ete.). Below Käshgān and also on the leit bank, the 
Karkbt receives the Fánl, Laylum (Lehlum) and 
Ab-i ZAL This last river with its tributaries, Andrak, 
cte., rises in the southern slopes of the Küh-i Gird. 
‘The topography of the right bank of the Ab-i Diz is 
not well-known, The sources of the Baladrüd and its 
right-bank tributary the Kir-b lie a considerable 
distance to the north. The Balad-rid flows into the 
Absi Diz between Dizfül and Susa. The Kir-ab 
receives on its right bank the waters of the KüLiib 
which come down from the high valley of Müngarza, 
which with the peaks that surround it form a kind of 
natural bastion and separate the basin of the Balad- 
rid from that of the Ab Zl, The Sabri-yi Lur 
plain, formerly well-irrigated, lies north of Dizfül and 
south of Kir-Ab ("pitch-water"), whose naphta 
spring has been known since ancient times. It was 
probably here that Darius settled a colony of Greeks 
(Ritter, ix, 201). 

The interior of Luristán presents a series of moun- 
tain ranges, which stretch north-westwards to south- 
eastwards, the direction usual in Persia, and rise one 
behind the other between the plain of Susiana and 
the northern barrier (height about 9,000 feet). 

Ancient history. The lands now occupied by 
the Lur tribes have been inhabited since the period 
before the arrival of Iranians in them. This region, 
being at a considerable distance from Assyria, was 
mainly under the influence of Elam; Susa, where 
there have been found traces of occupation going 
back to the third millenium B.C., lies just at the 


entrance to the mountains of the Little Lur. The 
‘purest traces of the local culture and of this alone are 
found more to the south-east. Just as the Atabegs of 
the Great Lur had for their capital Tdbadi [9.v.) or 
Malamir, so in very early times, the lords of this 
district, the kings of Aiapir (Hapirti?), whatever 
were their relations with the rulers of Susa, had 
control at least of the Karin valley. The site of 
Málamic (ci. de Bode, Layard, Jéquier in de Morgan, 
Délégation en Perse, 1902, lil, 133-43, and Hüsing, 
Der Zagros und seine Volker, Leipzig 1908, 49-50), 
with its purely indigenous (Elamite, non-Semitic) in- 
scriptions and bas-reliefs, is an important point. The 
discovery by E. Herzfeld (Reisebericht, in ZDMG 
[1926], 259) in the Mamasanl region of a bas-relief and 
bricks bearing Elamite characters (1,500-1,000 B.C.) 
is valuable as indicating the extent of Elamite 
penetration into the Lur mountains. Küh-Gilü lying 
between Susiana and Persis may correspond to the 
still-unknown region of Anshan |(Anzan), out of 
which came the ancestors of Cyrus the Great. On the 
survival of this name near Shushtar, cf. Grundr. der 
iran. Phil., ii, 418 (according to Rawlinson: Assin). 

The antiquities of the valley of the Upper Karan 
(the two Süsan, Lurdagin, the mounds of Salm, Tar 
and Tradi) are insufficiently known (Layard, Sawyer). 
According to Sawyer, the higher Bakbtiyarl lands 
are “singularly devoid of any ancient landmarks". 

Mention should be made of the great importance of 
Luristan, from at least the iater fourth millenium 
B.C., as a centre for metal-working, with an industry 
distinguished from other local ones by its greatly- 
varied and richly decorated range of bronzework, 
made by the cire-perdue process. This bronzework 
has some sub-human decoration, but is especially 
notable for animal motifs. This zoomorphic decora- 
tion probably stemmed originally from Elam, which 
much influenced Luristin till the destruction of 
Elamite political power by Nebuchadnezzar I (ca. 
1124-1103 B.C) of Babylon, affer Babylonian 
influence is visible in Luristàn art. The bronze 
industry continued until the 7th century B.C., in 
association with equally fine ironwork; see P. R. S. 
Moorey, Prehistoric copper and bronze metallurgy in 
Western Tran (with special reference to Luristan), in 
Tran, Jnal. of the BIPS, vii (1969), 131-53- 

The western part of Luristin in the strict sense of 
the word is known as Misabadbán and Pusht-i Kah. 
No monuments of very great antiquity have yet 
been discovered in Plsh-küh except the caves 
(Median?) of Se-darin between Müngarra and 
Khurramabad, see Cirikov, 129. The early inhabitants 
of Luristan were the Kashshu — Kocsaiot, who 
imposed their rule on Babylon between 1750 and 
1650 B.C. The Achaemenids paid the Kossaioi for th 
right of passage by the Babylon-Ecbatane rout 
These highlanders were temporarily subdued by 
Alexander the Great. Antigonus, pursued by Eu- 
menes, traversed the heart of the Kossaian country, 
according te Rawlinson on the route Puli-tang- 
Kaylan pass-Khurramabad (Ritter, Erdhunde, ix, 
335). The Kossaians (who should perhaps be distin- 
guished from the Klaotot = OBEtot = Uwadia = 
Khûz) spoke a language different from that of their 
neighbours, but in it we already find proper nouns 
borrowed from Indo-European, Cf. E, Meyer, Gesch. 
der Altertums, ijz, Belin 1913, $ 455; Hüsing, Der 
Zagros, 24, and Autran in Les langues du monde, 
Paris 1925, 283. (The name Kashshu has perhaps 
survived in that of the river Kashgan.) 

It is also probable that northern Luristin was 
more or less dependent on the land of Ellipi, often 
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mentioned by the Assyrians. This region, which was 
considerably’ influenced by Media, is now located in 
the province of Kirmánghih. Cf. Andreas, Alinza, in 


ancient history, 1924, 

We know very little about the Mecrtnvol, a people 
who (Herodotos, v, 49) were bounded on one side by 
the Armenians and on the other by the Sosians 


(Reinach, Un peuple oublié: les Matines, in Revue des 
Études Grecques, vii [1894], 313-18). 

Here we can only call attention to these various 
ethnic elements buried in the later strata of Iranian 
invasions. In the name of Faraydan, a canton in the 
northeast of Bakhtiyari, we have a reminiscence of 
tho Median tribe of Paraitakenoi (Herodotus, i, 110) 
and of the province of Ilxpattaxyvh (Strabo, i, 80), 
which lay between Media and Persia (in Assyrian: 
Partakka, Partulska; cf. Streck, in ZA, xv, 363). The. 
Iranicisation must have been accelerated by the 
formation of the great empires, Achaemenid, Mace- 
Jonian, Parthian and lastly Sasinid. There are many 
Sásánid towns in the valley of the Karkhà. Many 
Sasinid buildings are attributed by the natives to the 
Atabegs of Luristan, who were certainly nothing 
more than the restorers. The complicated system of 
bridges is very remarkable (cf. the photographs in de 
Morgan, Étwdes géogr., ii, and Etudes archéol., Paris 
1896-7, 360-74), and the roads which may still be 
traced on the upper courses of the rivers of Susiana. 
‘The remains of roads, paved ot hewn out of the rock, 
may be seen at Tang-i Sawlak (between Bihbahin 
and Malamir) near the Säsänian bas-reliefs (de Bode, 
i, 353, 364), to the east and west of Mälamir (de Bode, 
i, 390, li, 820: djddda-yí aldbakén), between Dizíül 
and Kirib (Rawlinson, A march from Zohab, 93), to 
the south of Khiwa (djddda-yi Khusraw, Cirikov, 
216-21). All these works are evidence of a systematic 
and continuous penetration. But since at the end of 
the 4th/roth century the inhabitants of the plain of 
Khüzistán had not yet forgotten the Haz language 
lal-Mulsaddasi, 418), colonies of theancient stocks may 
have survived in isolated corners of the mountains. 
The Lur highlands only assumed their present ethnic 
character under the Atabegs. 

The knowledge of the Arab geographers about the 
Lur country is very summary, although they describe 
the routes between Khdzistin and Fars (cf. Schwarz, 
Tran im Mittelalter, 173-80; Arvadjan-Shiraz, 190; 
Arragjan-Sumayram), between Khüzistán and Ista- 
han (the road started from linadi; Ibn Khurradadh- 
bih, 57; al-Mukaddasl, 4or) and lastly, between 
Khizistin and Djibal. As to these last routes, al- 
Istakhri, 196, reckons from al-Lur to Shapar-Kh vast. 
30 farsaths, from there to LAshtar (= Allshtar) r2 
farsa ks, from there to Nihiwand ro farsabhs (the 
toad must be that which follows the upper waters of 
the Baladrüd). A few details of this route are cleared 
up by al-Mukaddasi, yor, who gives the following 
eight stages: Karadi [g.v,}—Wafrawand—Darkén— 
Khurüdh (certainly = Hürüd, Hürrüd, north of 
Khurramábád)—Sábur-Khuwás (= Shàápür-Khvàst 
= Khurramábàd)— Krküysh (?}—al-Khan—Razmia- 
nin—al-Lur. Al-Mukaddasi, 4:8, also makes one 
suspect the existence of a road along the Ab-i Diz: 
from al-Lur to al-Diz, two stages, from there to 
Rayagin one stage, from there to Gfilpayagin 4o 
Jarsak}s through uninhabited country (mafáza). 

Among the inhabited places in modern Luristán 
may be noted the following: the town of al- Lür, 2 
Jarsakhs north of Dizfü! (Kantarat Andamish), the 
site of which should be sought in the plain of Sabrd-yi 
Lur near Sálibábád; the town of Lishtar, now 


disappeared, was certainly in the plain of Allshtar; 
and the town of Shàpür-Kh ast. The exact loer- 
tion of the latter is important for the comprehension 
of certain events in the sth/rrth century (Ibu al- 
Athir, ix, 89, 146, art; x, 166; Ta?rikk-i guzida, $57). 
Rawlinson had identified’ Khurramabad with 
Shápür-Khist (ef. Le Strange, Lands, 202). The 
combined evidence of al-Istakhri, 196, 201, of the 
Nushat al-hwlüb, 70, 176, and particularly of the 
itinerary of al-Mukaddasi, 4or, fully justify Raw- 
linson’s identification (against Le Strange). The 
change of name, or moving of the site (cf. Schwarz) 
must have taken place in the 7th/r3th century. The 
Nushat al-hulüb (740/1340), which does not include 
Shápür-Kh ist in its enumeration of the towns of the 
Little Lur, is the first source to mention Khur- 
ramAbid (a town in ruins), It is, on the other hand, 
not at all probable that the wilayat of Man-rid, the 
alleged ancestral home of the Lurs, is near Khurra- 
mabad, It should be sought to the north of the town. 
of akLur near Man-garra (= Mingarra). Samba, 
mentioned in the Ta?ritt-i gusida, 548, was in Män- 
rid; its fortress Diz-i Siyah must correspond to the 
fort of Diz which defends the entrance to Müngarra 
and was destroyed by the walt of Pushti Kah in 
1895 (Mann, Die Mundarten der Lurstimme, 117). 
Finally, the stronghold of Girit (Za^ribh-í. guzida, 
549, 552) is mentioned by Cirikov, 133, among the 
eneampments of the tribe of Papi (to the south of 
Khurramábàd). 

Economic conditions. Apart from the Bakh- 
tiyāri districts near Isfahün, where there are flour- 
ishing villages, the Lur territories inhabited by 
nomads or semi-nomads only export the products of 
their cattle-rearing, But the fortunes of the part of 
Luristin lying along the northern rim of the Ahwaz 
plain have been transformed by the development of 
the oilfields of Lali, Masdjid-i Sulayman, Nalt Saffd 
and Haft Kel from the time of William Knox 
D'Arcy's oil discoveries at Masdjid-i Sulayman in 
1908 and the subsequent development of these 
oilfields by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company (see 
Cambridge history of Tran, i, 518 f). Also, Luristin 
is now crossed by the Trans-Iranian Railway, which 
follows the Ab-i Diz valley northwards to Arak 
(Sultanabad), Kum and Tehran. Already before 
1914, surveys were begun by the Persian Railways 
Syndicate for the Mubammara (later Bandar Shi- 
püri—Dizfül— Khurramibid section of what was to 
be a Trans-Persian Railway, and by the end of 1929 
the southern section from Bandar Sbápür to Andi- 
mishk had been completed, that one through Luri- 
stn being completed in the 1930s. Luristàn has thus 
continued to play a significant role, as it did in an- 
cient times, as a region crossed by routes connecting 
the main urban centres of western Persia. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the text and to the articles saxurrvanl, 

TpHADI, KARKHA, KMURRAMABAD, KURDS and 

SHOLISTAN, see Stocqueler, Fifteen months’ pil- 

grimage through Khusistan, London 1831 (cf. Bode, 

i, 325); Aucher Eloy, Relations de Voyages, Paris 

1835, 270-85, 329-31; H. Rawlinson, Notes on a 

March from Zohab, in JRGS, ix (1839); Ritter, 

Erdkunde, Berlin 1840, ix, 144-58, 109-219, 323+ 

411 (principally from Rawlinson); A. H. Layard, 

Ancient cities among the Bakhtiari Mountains, in 

IRGS (1842), 104-9; Bode, The country of Mama- 

seni and Kuhgilu,in JRGS, xiii (1843), 75-85; idem, 

From Behbehan io Shushtar, in ibid., 86-107; idem, 

Travels in Luristan and Arabistan, London 1845; 

Layard, 4 description of the Province of Khusistan, 
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in JRGS, xvi (1846), 1-105; Loftus, On the geology 
of the Turco-Persian frontier, in Quarterly J. 
Geological Soc., x (1854), 464-7, xi (1855), 247-344 
(esp. 251-5: Dizfal-Shurramabad, map ix, in 
colours, and figures 3-8); Lady Shell, Glimpses of 
life, London 1856, 303-422 (lists of the tribe by 
Col. Sheil); Loftus, Travels and researches in 
Chaldaen and Susiana, London 1857; Comte 
Rochechouart, Souvenirs d'un voyage en Perse, 
Paris 1867, 9t; F. Spiegel, Erdnische Altertiimer, 
187, t, 105-13, 751-8; Cirikov, Putevoi hurmal 
(1849-52), St. Petersburg 1875, 85-8, 122-31, 
134-41: Dizfül-Müngarra- Khurramabid-Burdhird ; 
arr-41: Kirmangháh - Hulaylan - ‘Ail-gidjan -Diay- 
dar-Pul-i tang-Kal‘a-i Riga-Shüsh ; 269-81: Dizfül- 
Diaydar- Rübir-Shirwan-Asim-bád (Asmán-a). 
Hirün-ibád-Kirind; 379-424: KhünikIn-Mandall- 
Hawza-Shash-Disfll-P3-yi pul; Dakka-Dih«i Lu- 
rin-Cangula-Mandali-Khinikin; 88-r2t:  Khüzi- 
stin and Luristin (after Layard); 132-3: Pish-Küh 
(tbe English Russian exploration of 1849-52 is the 
foundation of modern maps); Khurshid Efendi, 
Siydhet-ndma-i kudüd, Russian tr. from Ghamazov, 
St, Petersburg 1877, 84-109: Fayli, Diasán, Badra, 
Mandall; 575-80: Pushti Kah; A. Houtum- 
Schindler, Reisen im südwestlichen Persien, in 
Zeitschr. der Gesell. für Erdhunde, xiv (1879), 38-67, 


Srxa4 (Shaghtar-Milamir-Dupuldn-Isfahan-Far- 
aydan, Burbarid, —Diipilak-Burüdiird-Khur- 
ramübid, two routes to Dizfül-Rám-hurmuz- 


Ahwaz); Rivadaneyra, Viaje en Persi 
1880, ii (Nihiwand-Burtidjird-Khurramabid- 
fü); Lady Anne Blunt, A pilgrimage to Nedj, 
London r851, ii, 113-223, Amára-Dizfül-Bihb. 
hin; Stack, Six months in Persia, London 1882, 
Isfahn-Cighakh ir-Duak-Sulaidjan-Khons: 
L. Wells, Surveying tours in Southern Persia 
(Bibbabün-Shiráz), in Proc. RGS, v (1883); Col. 
Bateman Champain, On the various means of com- 
munication between Central Persia and the Sea, in 
Proc. RGS (March 1883); ibid, discourse by M. 
Mackenzie (cf. Mackenzie, Commwnicaiion o the 
Earl of Derby by Gray Davis and Co., London, 13 
October 1875); Layard, Early adventures, London 
1887, Hii; Col. M. S. Bell, A visit lo the Karun 
River and Kum, in Blackwood’s Magazine (April 
1889) (Buradjird-Dizfül); A. Redler, Bericht über 
tine geolog, Reise im westl, Persien, in SB Ah. 
Wien, zcvii (1889), i, 28 (cf. Pei, Mitt., 1889, 27) 
Sulánabid-Dj&palak-Shuturn-Küh (3,500 me 
tres Cighakhor-Cr-Mabüll-Faraydan; H. Blosse 
Lynch, Across Luristan to Ispakan, in Proc. RGS 
(Sept. 1899); W. F. Ainsworth, The River Karun, 
London 1890; Isabella Bishop, Journeys in Persia, 
London 1891 (letters xiv-xx: Isfabàn-Shalamzár- 
Kühi Rang-Mislr-B&düsh- Khánábád-Khur-ram- 
abid-Burdgjird); G. N. Curzon, Persia and the 
Persian question, London 1892, ii, ch. xxiv; the 
southwestern provinces, 268-320; J. de Morgan, 
ientifique, Etudes géegr, Paris 1895, 
157213: Northern Luristán; 
21448: Pusht-i Kab; fine illustrations; the map 
of Elam was published separately in 1895; H. A, 
Sawyer, The Bakhtiari Mountains and Upper Elam, 
in Geogr. Jnal. (1864), 481-501 (cf. idem, Report 
om a reconnaissance in Bakhtiari country, Simla 
1891, 1-108); A. G. Tumanskil, Ot Kaspiiskogo 
mora k Hormuzskomu protivu, in Sbornik malerialoz 
po Asii, lxv (St. Petersburg 1896) (Burüdiird- 
Isfahan); Tomilov, Olet o poyesdke po Persii, 
Tiflis 1902, 160: Dizfül-Khurramabád-Burüdii 
Lady Durand, An autumn tour in Western Persia 
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(7899), London rooz (Isfahin-Ahwiz-Dizfül- 

Khurramabid-Buradjird); Feuvrier, Trois ans à 

la cour de Perse, Paris n.d. (around Burüdiird); 

W. Barthold, Istor -geogr. obtor Jrana, St. Peters- 

burg 1903, 121-9 (Luristan); Strauss, Eine Reise 

an d. Nordgrense Luristans, iù Pet. Mitt. (1905), 

265-71; Smirnov, Luristan, in Izvestiya Shtaba 

Kavkaz. Okruga, Tiflis 1905, no. 11-12, 1-53 (from 

French and Persian materials); E. Herzfeld, Eine 

Reise d. Luristan, im Pe Mitt, liii (1907), 49° 

63, 72-90 (Khániin-Saymara-Ahwàz- Küh-GIlü- 

Shiraz); D. L. R. Lorimer, Report on Pusht-i Kath, 

1908; H. Grothe, Wanderungen in Persien, Berlin 

1910 (Pusht-i Kah); H. d'Allemagne, Du KAhoras- 

san an pays des Huckitiaris [sic], Paris roxt, iv, 

137-216 (Isfahàn-Djunagun); Minorsky, in Mate- 

rali po vostoku, St. Petersburg 1915, il, 276-325: 

Dixfül-Duwayridj-Bak«iya-Mandali; H. L, Rabino, 

Les tribus du Louristan, in RMM (1916), 1-46; 

Watelin, La Perse immobile, 1921 (some photo- 

graphs of Luristān); C. J. Edmonds, Luristan, 

Pishi Kuh and Bala-Garivch, in Geogr. Jnal. (May 

1922), 335-56; (June) 437-53 (MOngarra; Dizfül- 

Khurramabad-Kirmanshah); much new and inter- 

esting information (Edmonds mentions the ex- 

plerations of Burton (1897), Williams (1908) and 

A. T. Wilson (19:1) the results of which do not 

seem to have been published); Maunsell, The 

Land of Elam, in Geogr. Jnal. (May 1925), 432-7 

(Pusht-i Küh); Cl. Anet, Feuilles persanes, Paris 

1924, 214-55 (Cahür-Mabáll); M. C. Cooper, Grass, 

New York 1925 (an admirably illustrated book 

studying the seasonal migrations of the Bakhtiyart 

tribe Baba Abmadi: Shüshtar-Shimbár-Zarda-küh- 
tribe Baba Ahmadi: Shüshtar-Shimbár-Zarda- 

küh-Cahár-Mahàil, subsequently made into a 

film). (V. Minorsky *) 

LORKA, Lorca,a town of Eastern Spain 
lying between Granada and Murcia and having a 
population at present of 58,600. It is the ancient 
Iluro or Heliocroca of the Romans. In the Islamic 
period, it formed part of the kira of Tudmir ( 
‘and was famous both for the richness of its soil and 
subsoil and for its strategie position. Its isn was one 
of the most substantial in Andalusia. It is situated at 
1,200 feet above sea-level on the southern slope of the 
Sierra del Cáno, and dominates the course of the 
river Guadalentín. Under Arab rule it usually shared 
the fortunes of Murcia, and reverted to Christian 
rule in 1266. 

Bibliography: Idrisi, Sifat al-Andalus, text 
196, tr. 239; Yàküt, iv, 369-70; E. Lévi-Provencal, 
Documents inédits d'histoire almohade, Paris 1927, 
index; E. Tormo, Levante, Guias-Calpe, Madrid, 
387 ff. (E. Lévi-PROVEMCAL) 
LORI [see cout]. 

LOT, the Biblical Lot (Genesis, xiii, 5-13, 
xvii-xix). The Kur'àn, where his story is told in pas- 
sages belonging to the second and third Meccan 
periods, places Lit among the "envoys" whose 
career prefigures that of Mubammad as a man in 
conflict with his compatriots, those at whom his 
message is directly aimed; the crimes of the''people of 
Lat" were, besides the refusal to believe, their 
persistence in vices such as lack of hospitality and 
homosexual practices, a misconduct punished, in 
spite of intercession by Ibrabim [¢.v.], by the dispatch 
of angels of destruction who utterly devastated the 
sinful city, which is not identified by name, simply 
described as aL-mu'tafike (pl. al-mw'tafikal), a trans- 
position of the Hebrew word maàpeha ("over- 
turning"), used in the Bible ín reference to the 
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destruction of Sodom and of its three sister cities. 
The city was buried under a shower of marked stones 
(sidjill; Lüt and his family were saved, with the 
exception of his wife, who disobeyed the prohibition 
and turned round during the flight. The relevant 
Kur'ànic data have been collected by H. Speyer. Die 
biðlischen Ersahtungen im Qoran, Gräfenhainichen 
1932, repr, Hildesheim 1961, 151-5; and by R. 
Blachére, Le Coran, major edition, ili, Paris 1951; 
1203, single-vol. edition, Paris r957, index, 
see also R. Paret, Der Koran, i, Ubersetsung, 
Stuttgart 1966, 130, i, Kommentar und Konkordans, 
Stuttgart 1970, 165; W. Montgomery Watt, Bell's 
Introduction to the QuPan, Edinburgh 1970, 130 ff. 
and index, 227; D. Sidersky, Les origines des légendes 
musulmanes dons le Coran, Paris 1933, 46-8; presenta- 
tion in apologetic form by the Muslim scholar ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab b. Sayyid Abmad al-Nadidiár (ca. 1278- 
1350/1862-1941; see Zirikll, Adm, iv, 333), Kisas 
bis, Cairo 1386/1966, 95, 112-18. 

The "traditions" passed on by Kur’ânie commenta- 
tors, historians and compilers of cautionary tales, 
rely for the most part on Biblical details which are 
not found in the Revealed Book, on elements bor- 
rowed from the Jewish Aggada or freely invented; 
the iniquitous judgments of the people of Usdüm 
(Sodom), the theme of the bed of Procrustes, em- 
phasis on the wickedness of Lü('s wifo, names 
tributed to anonymous characters in the Scriptural 
account; for details, see the article by D. Heller in 
EP; summary of Jewish legends, with sources, in 
Ginzberg's The legends of the Jews, Philadelphia 
1909-38 (and re-impression) i, 245-7, v. 241, n. 175, 
not forgetting M. Grünbaum, Neue Beiträge zur 
semitischen Sagenkunde, Leiden 1893, 132-41. We set 
forth here only a few references: al-Tabari, Tafsir, 
original edn., viii, 164-6, new edn. Dir al-Ma*árif, 
Cairo 1957, xii, 547-53; idem, Annales, i, 266 if., 321, 
325-43; akYackübl, Tail, ed. Houtsma, 22-4, 
Nadjaf 1384/1964, 17-19, see Smit, Bijbel en Legende, 
Leiden 907, 30-2; a later version which (like al- 
Ya'kübi) follows the Biblical text quite closely, by 
Rashid al-Din, tr. K. Jahn, Die Geschichte der Kinder 
Israels, Vienna 1973, 35, 36, 38. Popular and cau- 
tionary versions: al-Tha‘labi, Kisas aLaxbiyP, 
Cairo 1328/1907, 65-7, Cairo 1371/1951, 64-6; 
Kis, Kisas al-anbiya?, ed. 1. Eisenberg, Leiden 
1922-3, i, 145-9, In hadith as properly defined, Lat 
appears in reference to Kur’in, Xl, 82/80, in a 
context giving evidence of the modesty of Mubam- 
al-Bukbiri, Sakih, Anbiyá?, 11 (ed. Krehl, ii, 
347; sullni edition, repr. Cairo 1378/1958, iv, 179); 
Ibn Mádja, Sunan, K. al-Fitan, 23, cd. M. Fwüd 
‘Abd al-Büli, Cairo 1373/1953, no. 4962, 1335íf.; 
see Wensinck, Concordance, iii, 165 ff. 

On the basis of the proper noun Lat, and by as- 
sociation with the authentic Arabic root hw- (with 
the sense of "sticking", "adhering"), a group of 
words was formed to indicate unnatural vice [see 
VwAT). 

In common with other “prophets” of the Kur’an, 
the figure of Lot was invested with a mystical sig- 
nificance by Ibn ‘Arabi [7.v.}, who considered him 
the symbol of the spiritual force that subdues the 
passions of the concupiscent soul. (Fuss al-hikam, 
13, ed. Abu "ALP *Afiff, Beirut 1365/1946, 126-3 
and editor's commentary, 155-62). in the same 
spirit are the reflections of the Indian Saf Shah 
Wali Allah (1703-62) in his Ta eli al-ahddith fi 
rumits isos al-anbiy@, abridged tr. J. M. S. Baljon, 
A mystical interpretation of Prophitic tales by an 
Indian Muslim, Leiden 1973, 20-2. 
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(B. Herrer — (G. Vajpal) 

LOT ». YAHYA (see A20 mismar). 

LUTE [see at‘). 

LUTF (4,), the opposite of MigMán [g.v.]. Dori- 
vatives of the root }-}-f are used in the Kur'àn in two 
senses, as (a) kind (c.g, XLII, r8) and (b) subtle 
(XXXI, 15; VI, 103; XXXIII, 34; LXVI, 14; XXII, 
62), Senses (a) and (b) are linked by the idea of God 
organising matters in such a way as to bring about a 
beneficial state of affairs. It is this religious notion 
which is applied in the Arabic translation of Alexan- 
der of Aphrodisias’ Fi mabüd? al-kuil to reier to 
teleological direction in nature (265), and by Masa b. 
Maymün to refer to God's stratagem in the hardships 
which he obliges his creatures to endure (ili. 32. 528), 
The term is applied theologically to the notion of 
divine grace, favour or help, being developed 
by the Mu‘tzzila to deal with an aspect of human 
freedom and its relation to divine omnipotence. 
Divine favour makes it possible for man to act well 
and avoid evil (‘Abd al-Djabbár, Shark, 519). It is 
not granted to the sinner, whom God neither pre- 
vents from acting well nor directs to commit evil. 
‘Abd al-Djabbár, who provides the most systematic 
treatment of Huif in the volume of his encyclopaedia 
of that name (Mughni, xiii), says that for the Mutta- 
zila, divine grace is all that is capable of helping the 
agent carry out the duties set for him without inter- 
fering with his freedom. If a person believes only 
because he has received a fuif, he is not as deserving 
as if he did not require it. A person who will do the 
right thing does not require a Jwif, which is then not 
necessary. It cannot be true that God necessarily 
helps all men, since otherwise it would not be pos- 
sible to sin (Sharh, $20) and there would be no free 
will, But if man acts well, he is rewarded and helped 
by God as a consequence; if he sins, he is deprived of 
God's help (Shark, 520). 

Taken more broadly, the description luf may be 
applied to many aspects of human well-being, «. 
health (Mughni, xiii, 11), wisdom, the use of reason, 
prophecy and the provision of holy books (Nikdy 
411). These all help to direct man in the right direc- 
tion without compelling him (Mutashibih, ii, 734). 
Hence a rationale is provided also for punishment, 
God could turn unbelievers into believers, but His 
favours do not interfere with voluntary belief and so 
God does not grant favours which directly convert 
unbelievers into believers (Mabdlit, 247, 575; a list 
of alfáf is provided in Shahrastant, 55). 

Another sense in which Juif is obligatory (wadiib) 
is that where God is "obliged" to provide as much 
luf as possible to whomever is reponsible for his 
actions. This doctrine was of course strenuously op- 
posed by the Ash‘ariyya, who apply the term luff 
to all God's acts, bad as well as good (Irshdd, 173-4, 
265). But for the Mu‘tazila, God is morally obliged to 
send to earth prophets and to arrange for the laws 
which man ought to follow to be communicated to 
them. Similarly for the Shi al-Hilll, the institution 
of the imam, like prophecy, is a “necessary grace" 
which is imposed on God. Since God has created the 
world only in the interests of man, he is obliged by a 
luff wedditb to guide his creatures by sending them on 
Occasion mediators to make plain His will The 
Mu‘tazila thought that man would be capable of 
social existence without the gift of a prophet or 
imim—nevertheless, they hold that God is obliged to 
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organise the world well, hence due to a lutf wádji^, 
has to provide mankind with guidance. 
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in the text: Shahrastant, Nikdyat al-ikddm fi Sim 

kalām, Baghdad; al-Ash‘arl, MaNdldt al-istimiy- 

yin, Istanbul 1929; Alexander of Aphrodisias, in 

Arista “ind al-‘Arab, ed. A. Badawi, Cairo 1947; 

Diuwaynl, Irshdd iid kawapi* al-adilla, Cairo 1950; 

Hill, Minhddj al-kardma, Cairo 1962; «Abd al- 

Diabbar, al-Mughnt ft abzdb al-‘adi wa 'i-tatwhtd, 

xiii, al-Luff, Cairo 1962; Maimonides, Guide for the 

perplexed, Chicago 1963, esp. Introd. by S. Pinàs, 

p. lxxii; ‘Abd al-Djabbir, Sharb aL-tvsül al-hiamsa, 

Cairo 1965; L. Gardet, Dieu et la destinée de l'homme, 

Paris 1967, esp. 99-101; al-Diabbar, Mwjashabih al- 

Kur’én, Cairo 1969. (O. N. H. Leaman) 

LUTF ‘ALI BEG ». AxA Kàw, Persian an- 
thologist and poet, who is also known by his pen- 
name Apiar which he adopted after having used the 
names Walth and Nakhat previously. He was des- 
cended from a prominent Turcoman family belonging 
to the Begdil tribe of Syria (Begdlli-i Shámiü) 
which had joined the Klzllbàgh movement [2.7] in 
the gth/rsth century. Afterwards, the family settled 
down in Isfaban. Many of his relatives served the 
later Safawids and Nadir Shih as administrators and 
diplomats. Lutf “AIt Beg was born on Saturday 20 
Rabi‘ IE 1134/7 February 1722 (the date mentioned 
in the two Bombay lithographs of the Ataskkada is 
erroneous). The invasion of the Afghans occurring in 
the same year forced his parents to flee to Kum, 
where they lived till his father was appointed to the 
post of governor of Lär and the coast of Fars in ca. 
1148/1735-6, and they moved on to Shire, When his 
father died at Bandar ‘Abbas two years later, Lutf 
Ait Beg undertook the pilgrimage to the Hidjaz and 
to the holy shrines in ‘rik, During a subsequent 
journey to Mashhad he entered the service of Nadir 
Shih, whom be accompanied on a campaign in 
northern Iran. He continued to work for Nadir’s suc- 
cessors, but retired in the early years of the Zand 
period to a life of study and literary pursuits, sub- 
sisting on the revenue of a small estate near Kum 
and living at Isfahán, where peace had been restored 
by Karim Kbin Zand. However, in 1188/1774-5, he 
and some of his fellow-poets had to leave the city on 
account of the oppressive rule of the Zand governor 
Muhammad Runàni. Lutf ‘All Beg died in 1195/1781 
according to the chronograms which his friends 
Hatif and Sababi wrote for him (sce al-Dhari‘a, ix, 
Tehran 1332/2953, 3)- 

Luti ‘All Beg’s fame rests in particular on the 
anthology fasMada, on which be continued to 
work from about 1174/1760- almost till the time of 
his death, The work is divided into two parts, styled 
"censers" (midjmara). The first part, on the poets of 
previous times, opens with a section (sutla) devoted 
to royal poets. Three further chapters (called akhgar 
and subdivided into skardras) deal with the poets of 
Tran, Taran and Hindüstàn according to the districts 
and towns of their provenance. An appendix on 
female poets (furigh) has been added to it, The main 
source for this part of the Ataghkada was the Khu- 
lisa alaskār wa-subdat al-afkar of Takl al-Din 
Kashani. The second midjmara, divided into two 
parlaws, contains the lives of contemporary poets, 
many of whom were personal friends of the author. 
It is preceded by a dedication to Karim Khan Zand 
and a sketch of the troubled history of Iran from the 
time of the Afghün invasion onwards. A short 
autobiography followed by a selection from Adhar's 
own poetry concludes the work, 


‘The Atashkada was often copied in the early 13th/ 
19th century. Lithographs appeared at Calcutta 
1249/1833-4, and at Bombay 1277/x860-r (reprinted 
Tehran 1337/1958) and 1299/1881-2. An annotated 
edition by Hasan Sadat NásirI, of which three vol- 
umes were published at Tehran (1336/1957, 1338/ 
1959 and 1340/1961), bas remained unfinished. N. 
Bland edited the opening section, the ghu*la on royal 
poets (London r841), and gave an account of the 
entire work in / RAS, xiv (1843), 345-92. An abridged 
version, the Tadhkira-yi Ishak, containing the poems 
only in the alphabetical order of the rhymes, was 
made by a brother of the author, Isbak Beg “Udbri 
(c. A. Guini maSanl, Tarihi fadhkirahd, i, 
1821). The existence of a Turkish translation, 
mentioned by J. H. Kramers (EI^, s.v. Lutf ‘Alt 
Beg), has been questioned by Tahsin Yazıcı. For a 
complete inventory of the biographies occurring in 
the Afagkkada, see E. Sachau- H. Ethé, Catalogue 
of the Persian manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford 1889, cols. 262-93. 

As a poet, Lutf “Ali Beg was also held in high 
esteem by his contemporaries. Much of his early 
work was lost when the Bakhtiyart chief ‘AIT Mardin 
sacked Isfahan in 1164/1750. He became a pupil of 
Mic Sayyid “Ali Mughtaly (d. t171/1757-8), who was 
‘one of the initiators of the "literary return" (bdzgagkt- 
i adabi) to the stylistic standards of early Persian 
poetry which manifested itself among the poets of 
Ifabán and Shiràz during the Zand period (cf. M. T. 
Bahir, in Armaghén, xiii [1331/19323], 713 ff). 
Apart from a Diwan (cf. Bankipore catalogue, ili, 
Calcutta 1912, 219-21; Storey, if2, 870; A. Munzawi, 
Fihrist-i nuskhaháyi kkaffi-yi farsi, ili, 2206 t), four 
maihnawis are known: 1. Yiisuf-u Zulaykhd, frag- 
ments of which are contained in the Ataskkada (for 


or Sáz-w gudás, by Aki Muhammad Sadik Tafrishi, 
which seems to have inspired him also in the choice 
of a title for his anthology (cf. A. Guléla-i ma*àul, in 
Madjalla4 danishkada-i adabiyyat-i Mashhad, 
[1346/1967-8], 23-51; Munzawl, iv, 3117); 3. a SdM- 
náma (cf, Munzaw!, iv, 2857); 4. a Mughanni-ndma 
(cf. ibid., 3225). Less certain is the attribution to this 
author of two other works: a prose-work, Gandjinat 
al-tabb, composed in the manner of Sa*dI's Gulistin 
(mentioned in the tadkhira Andjuman-i Khikin, cf. 
Ibn-i Yüsuf Shiräzi, Filwist-i Kitdbhhdna-yi madrasa- 
yi Ali-yš Sipahsdlar, ii, Tehran 1318/1939, 453) and 
a fadhkira on contemporary poets entitled Daftar-i 
nuh dsmán mentioned by Aki Buzurg al-Tihràuj 
al- Dkari'a, vii, Nagjaf-Tehran 1326/1950, 226; 
however, Gulcin-l ma‘inl, Ta?riM-i tadhhirahd, i, 4 
note). As it seems, Lutf CAII Beg wrote some poems 
in Turkish as well (cf. M. F. Köprülü, £4, s.v. daerf, 
139b). 

Bibliography: Ahmad ‘Al! Khan Sandilawi, 
Makhzan al-ghard"ib, ed. M. Bakir, Lahore 1968, 
254-6; Mabmüd Mirzà Wadjas, Safina! al-Maà- 
mid, ed, A. Khayylmpür, Tabriz 1346/1968, i, 
132-8; ‘Abd al-Razzik Beg Dunbull Maftün, 
Tadjribat akahrür we-tesiyat al-abrdr, ed. H. 
Kád! Tabatabs%i, Tabriz. 1349/1970, i, 267-94 and 
passim; idem, Nigüristüm-i Dard, Tabriz 1342) 
1963, ed. A. Khayyampar, Tabriz 1342/1963, i, 
154-62. See further Storey, i/2, 868-73, 1337; Aka 
Buzurg al-Tihrant, al-Dhari‘a ilā tasanif al-shi'a, 
i, Nadjaf 1355/1937, 4; Tahsin Yanıcı, in /4, s.v. 
Luif Alf Bey; 1. Aighir, Fihrist-i mabáldtÁ farsi, i, 
Tebrin 1340/1961, 795; A. Gulini maCánl, 
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Twrikh-i tadhkirahd-yi farsi, Tehran 1348/1969, 

317 (J.H. Kramers - [J. T, P. pe BRUIJN]) 

LUTF ‘ALI KHAN, the last ruler of the Zand 
dynasty of Iran, He was born in 1185/1769, the son 
of Djattar Khan sod of Sadik, younger brother of the 
founder of the dynasty, Karim Khan [q.v]. During 
his father's reign, when the KAdjAr armies had over- 
run most of northern Iran, Lutf ‘Ali subjagated Lar 
and Kirmán and for the last time retook Isfahan, but 
was soon forced back to Shiráz. When his father was 
killed in 1204/1789 in a coup led by Sayd Murád 
Khan Zand, Lut! ‘All fled to Bushire (Büshahr), 
where he was assisted by the gevernor Shaykh 
Nasir, long a loyal vassal of the Zands. Thus rein- 
forced be marched on Shiriz, where a fifth column 
led by the haldntar [q.v.] (mayor), Hadjait Ibrahim, 
aided him to overthrow the rebels, 

A brave and likeable youth, in contrast to his 
cruel and treacherous father, Lati “Ali was genuinely 
welcomed by the populace. Though defeated in the 
field, he held Shiraz against a Kadjér assault; the 
following year he unsuccessfully besieged Kirmán, 
then in 1205/1791 set out to recapture Ipfahin, 
However, since his accession he had become openly 
suspicious of the influential Hadjdjf Ibrahim, and 
was induced by whispers of his disloyalty to take 
with him the Aalina"s young son as a hostage. 
Acting perbaps in self-preservation, Hadidjf Ibrahim 
arrested the Zand officers left in Sblrüz and took over 
the garrison; his brother, who was with Lutt ‘Ali's 
army, fomented a mutiny from which the young 
Zand leader and three hundred men fled to Shirdz. 
Here he found the gates closed against him and was 
deserted by all but four of his followers. Fleeing 
again to Dushice, he found that Shaykh Násir's son 
and successor had elected to support the haléniar. 
Nevertheless, he recruited some local support and 
successively defeated both Zand and Kadjar forces 
sent against him. Hádidji Ibráhim's appeal to the 
Kádiàr leader to occupy Shiraz was answered by 
Agha Mubammad Khan in person with an army of 
40,000, Lutf ‘All's small cavalry force defeated the 
Kadjar vanguard and that night came within a 
hair's breadth of capturing the main camp. In 1207] 
1792 Agha Mubammad entered Shiraz, and Lutí 
SAIT was henceforth a fugitive, still mounting guer- 
rilla attacks from temporary bases all over south- 
eastern Iran. Supported successively by chiefs of 
Jabas and Narmáshir, he twice held the city of 
Kirman; in 1209/1794, after a four-month siege, the 
Kadiár army was admitted to the town by treachery 
and Lutf ‘Alt barely escaped to Bam. For their sup- 
port of his rival, Agha Mubammad wrought a terrible 
revenge on the people of Kirman [q.v.]. The governor 
of Bam, fearing a similar fate, betrayed Lut{ ‘AIT to 
the Kadjar leader, who blinded and tortured him 
before taking him to Tehran for execution in Rabi‘ 
I1 r209/Novemnber 1794. 

As the gallant underdog, Lutf ‘All inspired admira- 
tion in contemporaries both Iranian and European, 
though the Persian chronicles, written under Kadjar 
patronage, are of necessity more circumspect. Sir 
Harford Jones Brydges, who accompanied him 
during part of his time as a fugitive, and Sir John 
Malcolm, to whom Hadjdji Ibrahim later tried to 
justify his tergiversation, praise the youth's daring 
and resilience, which leed imparted a certain 
nobility to the largely self-inflicted death throes of 
the Zand dynasty. His alienation of Hidjdji Ibrahim, 
however, was symptomatic of the dynasty's failure 
to live up to its early promise. Karim Khan had been 
careful to cultivate the trust of the rural and urban 


classes in addition to that of his tribal army, whereas 
his successors, including Lutf ‘All, were too intent on 
feuding among themselves and fending off the 
Küdiárs to promote or even protect the benefits 
which the bureaucracy, merchants, artisans and 
peasantry had obtained from Karim Khan. Having 
lost the support of the towns, Lutf ‘All's nomad 
force disintegrated in the face of a Kadjar army 
which was, if not militarily, certainly politically and 
logistically stronger. 

Bibliography: Das Tértkh-i Zandfje, ed 

Beer, Leiden 1888; Dhayl-i Mirza ‘Abd al-Karim, 

324 fl. and Dhayl-i Akà Mukammad Rida, 374 ff., 

in Nami, Ta?rikh-i Giligushá, ed. Nafisi, Tehran 

1317; J. Maleolm, The history of Persia, London 

18rs, ii, r74 fi, London 1829, ii, 106 ff; H. J. 

Brydges, The dynasty of the Kadjars, London 1833, 
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1974); ‘Abd al-Husayn Nawa, Agibatd Lutf 
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(J. R. Perry) 

LUTFI, 14th and 15th century poet in Cagha- 
tay Turkish, and the greatest master of the 
ghazal before “AN Shir Nawai (845-906/t441-r501). 
The little that is known about bis life comes mainly 
from 15th and 16th century works, especially those 
of Nawa%, Lutfi was born in Hardt, and died and 
was buried at his home in the nearby suburb of Dil 
Kanar at the age of 99 (Muslim) years. Modern 
scholarly conjecture suggests ca. 768-967/1367-1463 
(I. Eckmana); oc d. 870/1455-6 or even later (H. F. 
Hofman). He lived quietly, but some contact with 
the Timürid court is indicated by his dedications of 
a few poems to princes from Shab Rukh to Husayn 
Baykara. Nail, who knew him personally, reports 
that after studying tbe secular sciences, Lutfi was 
initiated into $6 mysticism by Shihib al-Din 
Khiyabàni, that the poet was a saintly person and 
was a close friend of Diami, the great Persian poet 
and mystic of Hardt. 

Lutff's poetry has been highly esteemed since his 
own lifetime. There has been general agreement with 
the judgement of Nawa?! who said he was "the 
Master and King of Speech of his people" (Hala 
Paklawin), "te King of Speech of his time 
peerless in Persian and Turkish, but better known for 
his Turkish poetry (Madidlis al-naf@is), and the 
single Turkish poet comparable to the greatest 
Persian poets (Muhdkamat al-lughatayn), Nawal 
even incorporated five complete gkazais of Lutit into 
his own poems (mukhammas and musaddas). 

While Lutfi wrote some asides and two major 
mathnawis, his poetic gifts and originality were best 
displayed in the ghasal and twyugh. In combining the 
classical Persian lyric tradition with elements of 
Turkish popular poetry, he produced ghazals of 
graceful simplicity which concealed a subtle sophisti- 
cation, while yet retaining some flavour of Turkish 
folksong. This results in part from his preference for 
those farüd metres which corresponded approxi- 
mately with Turkish syllabic metres, but also from 
his use of specifically Turkish features, such as 
proverbs and folk sayings reflecting ancient Turkish 
customs and beliefs, and of imagery which was often 
more realistic than that of classical Persian poetry, 
His verse seems to contain proportionately more 
words of Turkish origin and less Arabie and Persian 
loan words than any of his contemporaries or suc- 
cessors in classical Caghatay. The musicality he 
achieved is due not only to his exquisite word choice 
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and sequence, but also to his technical skill in devel 
oping such features as the extended radif (¢.0.]. The 
wit and humour displayed in new uses of old images, 
the enjoyable puns and wordplays in both ghazal! and 
fuyvgh, were also not negligible factors in ensuring 
his continuous popularity for five centuries. His in- 
fluence is visible in the works of such contemporaries 
as Sakkikd, Atàyi and Gadā? and of later poets 
directly, and even more, indirectly, by way of his 
influence on Nawi’l's poetry, which was universally 
admired. Echoes of Lutfi are heard even in poets 
from other linguistic areas, such as the Azeri and 
Ottoman ones, particularly Fudll (d. 1556) and the 
Turkmen ones, especially Makhdam-Kull (18th 
century). Verses by Lujff are frequently cited in 
Caghatay-Ottoman and Caghatay-Persian diction- 
aries from the 16th century onwards, and are plentiful 
in anthologies of the same period. 

Literary Works. All Lutfi's known works are in 
Caghatay Turkish, except no. 4 (1) Diwdn, At least 
20 mss. are extant, belonging to five major recen- 
sions, but each group contains some material lacking 
in the others. The total number of poems is not less 
than 548, of which 378 are ghazols and 112 are 
tuyughs. (Further research may yield more poems.) 
Of the recensions, the most reliable is group (a), 
consisting of 2 mss.: ms. Birabaum (Toronto) TCr 
Hi (late rsth-eary 16th century) and British 
Library, Add. 7914 vi (Hardt 014/1509). The former 
contains 36x poems (r munddjat, 1 nal, 297 ghazals, 
62 fuywghs) and is the longest Diwan of all Lupii 
mas, The latter lacks the last ro ghazals, The other 
groups are (b) Paris, Suppl. Turc 981 and (c) Gotha 
Tarr (both 16th century, with some similarities); (d) 
Bursa, Müze 113/156 (16th-17th century). Group (e) 
comprises all other known mss.: (i) all the mss. in the 
USSR: Tashkent, Uzbek Academy of Sciences (6 
mss), Navoi Museum (1 ms), Dushanbe, Tajik 
Academy of Sciences (4 mss), Leningiad (2 mss., 
nos. Arog, C1922—the one numbered Brr8r is an 
Ottoman poet Lutfi); (i) Istanbul, University 
Library, T5452; (iii) Tehran, Sipahsalar 174. Group 
(e) mss. (which may be further subdivided) were all 
copied in the r8th-20th centuries and show many 
Uzbek and other local influences. The state of their 
text is markedly inferior to groups (a)-(d). Hundreds 
of verses attributed to Lutfi appear in ms. anthologies 
in major libraries, especially in the Uzbek and Tajik 
academies. Most are quotations from ghazals known 
from his Diwán. Uyghur script copies of 13 ghazals 
are found in 3 mes. from the oth/1sth century. A 
number of verses from Lutfi's Diwan appear with 
minor differences in Sakledki's Diwān. (2) Gul u 
Nawrüs. An allegorical romantic epic in 2,400 
mathnawi verses, Composed in 8r4/x4rr, it is a free 
version in simple Caghatay, based on the Persian 
work of this name by Djalàl TabIb (composed 734/ 
1334) Seven mss. extant (sce Hofman, TZ). (3) 
Zafar-ndma (not extant), Described by Nawa’! as 
being a mathnawt “translation” of more than 10,000 
verses, which never got beyond the draft stage. It 
was presumably about the exploits of Timür, whose 
son Shah Rukh commissioned its writing; it was 
probably based on Sharaf al-Din ‘All Yazdl's Persian. 
afar-náma. (4) Diwān in Persian, including hasidas 
and ghazals. Apparently not extant, but citations 
appear in biographical ladhkíras and ms. anthologies. 

Editions. (1) Facsimile edition of Bursa ms., Lutfi 
Divam [with introd. by] Ismail H. Ertaylan, Istanbul 
1960 (incomplete, undoliated) ; (2) the Divi of Lutfi, 
including facsimile of Birnbaum ms. TCr iii, ed. E. 
Birnbaum (in preparation) ; (3) Lutfiy, Devon; Gul va 


Navruz (selections, ia Cyrillic script, by S. Erkinov), 
Tashkent 1965 
Bibliography: General description and major 
references in Philologiae Turcica Fundamenta 
(= PTF) ii, Wiesbaden 1964, 307-14 and index (J. 
Eckmann); xxxix, xli, xlii, I, liv, [xii (A. Bombaci); 
A. Bombaci, Histoire de la littérature turgus, tt. 1. 
Mélikotf, Paris 1968, 110-16, 402 and index; H. 
Hofman, Turkish literature (= TL) Section 
3, Utrecht 1969, vol. iv, 63-74; vol. ii, 126, 220; vol. 
ili, err; vol. v, 154. Corrections to this, and 
further details and references in review of Hofman's 
TL by E. Birnbaum, in /405, xclii/z (1973), 240- 
1. The two best detailed studies of Lutir's literary 
work are in E. E. Bertel's, Izbrannte trudi; Navoi í 
Dihamii, Moscow 1965, esp. 49-59; and with more 
examples, É. R. Rustamov, Uzbekskaya poeziya v 
pervoy polorine XV veka (Uzbek poetry in the first 
half of the rsth century), Moscow 1953. Refereucs 
to literature later than PTF and TL: Vostocnikh 
Rukopisey Akad. Nauk Uzbekskoy SSR, Tashkent 
1952. — (indexes to individual volumes s.v. Lutfi, 
because general indexes to vols. i-viii, appended 
to vol. x (1975), are incomplete); Katalog Vostoinikk 
Rukopisey Akad. Nauk Tadzkikskoy SSR, tom ii, 
iv, v, Dushanbe, 1968-74, (indexes). References by 
Naw to Lut in: Alisher Navoiy, Asarlar. 
Onbegh tomlik (in Cyrillic characters), 15 vols., 
Tashkent 1963-8 (tom 12, Medjilis, 61-2; tom 14, 
Hálát- Hasan, 78, Hal Pahlawan, 98, 
Misán, 179; tom 15, Nasim, 181-2); and Ali Sir 
Nevat, [od.] Agih Siri Levend, Istanbul 1965-68, 
cilt i, 69-70 (Diwan, Dibádja), iv, 73-4 (Madidlis) 
122 (Hálát-i Pahlawan), 213 (Muhdkamat) ; Nav, 
Diwin (facsimile ed. L. V. Dmitrieva), Moscow 
1965, fol. Gb; O. F. Sertkaya, Uygur harfleri ile 
yanim ban mansum parçalar, iii, in Istandut 
Universitesi Edebiyat Fakültesi Türh Dili ve 
Edebiyat Dergisi (= TDED), xx (1972), 157-84 and 
TDED, xxi (1973), 175-95; idem, Some new docu- 
ments writien in the Uigur script in Anatolia, in 
CAJ, xxviii (1974), 180-92; E. Birnbaum, The 
Ottomans and Chagaíay lilerature, in CAJ, xxls 
(1976), 164, 174. (E. BirsBaum) 
LUTFI EFENDI, Ayman, Ottoman court his- 
toriographer (wak'a-nüteks). 1. Life. He was born 
the son of Mehmed Agha, a master sandal-maker, in 
1232/1816-17 in the Aladja Hammam quarter of 
Istanbul. He attended the local Kur%in school and 
became a Adfiz, and also practised music regularly at 
the house of Zayn al-‘Abidin Efendi, Sultan Mab- 
mid II's chiet még, In 1244/1828-9 he was enrolled 
in the Mathematical College (Hendese-kkáne-yi berri), 
but left it after a year for the madrasa of Amüdja- 
zide Hüseyin Pasha, where he studied Arabic, 
Persian, tafsir, Hadith and fibh. In 1247/1831-2 he 
‘embarked on a scholarly career, and in 1252/1836-7 
he became head of the body of religious teachers or 
miiderrisin in Istanbul. The following year, he was 
charged with collating documents for the official 
records office (Takeim-hhdme) and with lecturing 
before the sultan on selected days in Ramadan, He 
translated al-Ghazall’s Talim al-mutaSallim into 
Turkish, with some additions of his own, as the 
Tafkim al-mu'allim and preseated it to the sultan, 
now ‘Abd al-Mediid. He then took up a job in the 
secretarial office of the Grand Vizier (250/1842), 
where he worked as a Persian translator, until 
Rabi* II 1266/February 1850, when he was ap- 
pointed to the itinerant clerkship of the Buildings 
Council (Jmére medjlisi) in the districts of Vidin and 
Nish in Rumelia. He returned to Istanbul after a 
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year and was appointed first to the head clerkship 
of the Police Council (Dabfiyye medilisi) and then to 
the Takwim-khane once more, and was charged with 
the regular and weekly preparation and publication 
of the official gazette, the Tabwim-i wabayi*. 

In 1265/2849 he was sent temporarily to Philipo- 
polis (Filibe) in Bulgaria for a period of nine months, 
in order to collect arrears (babdya) of taxation. 
Meanwhile, he also held the clerkship of the In- 
vestigation Committee (Teftish hay'ati) of Anatolia 
for two years. When this latter post was abolished, he 
again roturned to the Tahwim-khine (1260/1852-3). 
Eventually, in 1278/:861-2, he became a member of 
the Medical Council (Tibbiyye medjlisi) and taught 
official composition in Turkish (inghd? (q.v,]) at the 
Medical School. Soon afterwards, in addition to 
becoming a member of the Education Council 
(Ma‘Grif medilisij and continuing to edit the Takwim-i 
wakiyr, he was entrusted with the supervision of 
government printing. At the end of 1281/beginning 
of 1865 he became Wabi‘e-niiwis and remained in 
this job, in which he achieved fame, for many years. 
However, in 1293/1876 he again returned to the 
scholarly field, and his miilAéyye rank was changed to 
the status of the Aédilit of Istanbul. The following 
year he was appointed a member of the Council of 
State (Shard-yi devlet; in Mubarram 1297/December 
1879-January 1880 he was promoted to the Rádi- 
Saskerlik of Anatolia; and on rr Mubarram 1299/3 
December 188r to that of Rumelia. In t304/1887, 
despite his occupying this latter post, one of the 
highest ranks in the learned institution, he returned 
to his previous post in the Council of State. 

Lutfi Efendi died at his yalt at Boyadilkóy near 
Istanbul on 2 Safar 1325/17 March 1907 and was 
buried in the Sofulac Mosque cemetery in the vicinity 
of Aksaray. Highly literate in Arabic and Persian and 
skilled in poetry and composition, he had also been an 
adherent of the Mevlevi dervish order. 

2. Works. His most famous work was the con- 
tinuation of the history of Djewdet Pasha [q.0], 
known accordingly as the Lugfi Ta’rikhi, written in a 
straightforward style, and utilising information from 
the Takwim-i wakdyi® and some official documents, 
It is in 15 volumes covering the events from the 
beginning of Muharram 1241/26 August 1825 to the 
middle of rag3jiniddle of 1876; the first seven 
volumes were published between 1290/1873 and 
1306/r889 at the Government Press and the Mahmad 
Hey Press during his ovn lifetime, and volume viii 
Was published posthumously in 1328/1910 at the 
Sabah Press by the court historiographer “Abd al- 
Rabman Sheref Efendi with some additions. The 
manuscripts of vols. ix-xv, which were presented to 
the Sultan “Abd al-Hamld II, were transferred from 
the Yildiz Library to the Türk Tarikh Endjümeni 
Library, and thence placed in the Türk Tarih Kuru- 
mu Library in Ankara; they remain unpublished. 
‘The original manuscripts of the first volumes of the 
Tarik, together with some other rough drafts of the 
author's, arc in the former Imperial Museum (now 
Archaeological Museum) Library in Istanbul. 

His book Dhcünée-yi WakiSa-ndwis Ahmad Lutfi 
contains some of his poetry and some history in 
poetic form it was printed at Istanbul in 1302/1884-5 
and comprises 100 pages. ‘The original manuscript of 
his Lughat kdm@s, a dictionary of 53,000 words, ar- 
ranged by him alphabetically from a Turkish trans- 
lation of the Arabic al-Kamits al-mubit made by the 
court historiographer ‘Agim (see “Asim, ANMAD, and 
XÀMOS 3, Turkish lexicography), is ín the Archae- 
ological Museum Library; only the first two parts of 


it, covering the letters alif and bi^, have been 
published (in 1282/1865-6 and 1286/1869-70 resp- 
ectively). 

Bibliography: Lust, Ta'rikh, i, 1-8, viii, 2-6, 
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Istanbul rsr4/1896-7, 120-5; Bursall Mebmed 
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iii, 136-7, ed. Ismail Özen, Istanbui 1975, iii, 96; 

Í. A. Gövsa, Türk meşhurları ansiklopedisi, 230; 

idem, Meşhur adamlar, Istanbul 1933-5, iii, 976; 

Meydan-Larousse, i, 176. (M. MOxtr AKTEPE) 

LUTFI PASHA ‘Arp at-Mu‘x, Ottoman 
statesman and Grand Vizier, probably an 
Albanian by origin, born ca. 893/1488 (see M. T. 
Gökbilgin, 14, art. Luft Pasa). 

As a dewshirme [go] youth, he entered Bayezid 
IU's [q.9.] harem-i kháss, where he received a 
education in the Islamic sciences. He held the post of 
Eukaddr before the accession of Selim I [g], when he 
graduated (faghra čikmak) as a müteferriba. with so 
fakes [gu] daily, and then held in turn the posts of 
Pashnigir bashi (9.0. Rapudil bash and mir Salem, 
His first appointmen! to service outside the Palace 
was as sandjak begi (q.v. of Kastamuni, and he sub- 
sequently became teglerbegi of Karaman, Lutfi 
Pasha himself gives these details of his life in the 
introduction to his Asaf-ndme (ed. with translation 
and introduction by R. Tschudi, Das Asafndme des 
Lutfi Pascha, Berlin 1910; ed. Shükri Bey, with in- 
troduction by ‘Ali Emiri, Istanbul r326/r908). 
However, he does not give the dates of his appoint- 
ments and omits all details of his life before entering 
the Palace. He may also have served as sandjab begi 
first of Aydin and then of Yanya (Ioannina), since 
Feridün Beg [¢.v.] mentions a Lutfi Beg who served 
at the siege of Rhodes (Rodos [g.».]) in 928-9/1522 as 
sandjak begi of Aydin (Feridün Beg, Münshe'àt al-selà- 
fin, Istanbul 1274/1857, i, 539), and a Lutft Beg who 
served at the siege of Vienna in 936/1529 as sandjak 
begi of Yanya (ibid., i, 573). These references may 
well be to Lutfi Pasha, the future Grand Viziec, since 
he himself claimed to have participated in both these 
campaigns (Lutfi Pasha, Tewirith-i dl-i “Othmän, ed. 
SAN, Istanbul r341/1922-3, 3). In 94t/2534-5 he 
became Third Vizier. By this time he had, by his own 
account, served in Selim I's wars against the Safa- 
wids in eastern Anatolia, and against the Mamlûks 
in Syria and Egypt. Under Süleyman I (g.v,], he took 
part in the campaigns of Belgrade in 927/rs2r, 
Rhodes in 928-9/1522, Mohács in 932/1525, Buda and 
Vienna in 935-6/1520, Güns in 39/1532 and against 
the Safawids in 940-2/1533-6. In the latter campaign 
he served probably as beglerbegi of Karamin, com- 
manding the rearguard of the Ottoman army at 
Tabriz in Rabi“ al-Awwal o4r/September-October 
1534 (Feridün Beg, op. cit., i, 587). During the same 
campaign he was active in operations around Lake 
Van, when he commanded the architect Sinán (g.1.] 
to construct a fleet at Tatvan (Si, Tadhkirat al- 
bunyan, Istanbul 1515/x897-8; quoted in M. Fuad 
Köprülü, Lw/fi Paske, in Türkiyyät Medjma‘ast, i 
[1925], 119-50). 

As Third Vizier, LutfI Pasha commanded the fleet 
which left Istanbul on 1 Dhu ‘i-Flididia o4s/tr May 
1537 to join forces at Avlonya (Valona, Vlorë) with 
the army under the Sultan, which had travelled 
overland, While the Kapudan Pasha Khayr al-Din 
[9.0] sailed to Egypt to collect provisions, forces 
‘under Lutf Pasha raided the coasts of Apulia, On 
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the return of Khayr al-Din, Andrez Doría's attack 
on two galleys in the command of the AeteAüdd of 
Gallipoli (Gelibolu [g.0:), and a second attack on a 
galley which Lutff Pasha had sent with messages to 
Corfu (Kórfüz [g.v-]), furnished a pretext to attack 
this island. On r8 Rabl* al-Awwal 944/25 August 
1537, Ottoman forces under Lut Pasha landed and 
overran the island, but were unable to take the 
fortress. On the command of the Sultan, and despite 
Lotff and Khayr al-Din Pashas’ objections, Ottoman 
troops began to withdraw on 1 Rabi‘ al-Akhir 944/ 
7 September 1537. Lutfi Pasha returned to Istanbul 
with a section of the fleet (see Kátib Celebi, Tnàfat 
al-kibar fi asfar al-bikds, Istanbul 1329/1911, 48-50). 

On the death of Mustafa Pasha on 1 Muharram 
943/30 May 1538, Luft Pasha replaced him as 
Second Visier. In this capacity, he accompanied the 
army on the campaign to Moldavia (Kara Boghdan 
[see nocHDAN]). The army left Istanbul on rt Safar 
945/9 July 1538, and crossed the River Prut on a 
bridge which Sinn had constructed on Lutft Pasha's 
orders (S84, loc. eit.).. 

When Ayis Pasha [g.v.}died on 20 Safar 946/7 July 
1539, Lutfi Pasha succeeded to the Grand Vizierate. 
In this position he led the negotiations which ended 
the war with Venice. By the terms of the peace 
concluded on zo Radjab 947/20 November 1540, 
Venice ceded Monemvasía and Návplion, in addition 
to all places lost ín the war, and paid an indemnity of 
300,000 ducats (200,000 according to Luti Pasha, 
Tevárikh-i dli Othman, 384). Lutf Pasha himself 
received a payment of 10,000 ducats from the 
Venetians (E. Charridre, Négociations de la France 
dans le Levant, i, Paris 1848, 471). He aiso headed 
negotiations with the Habsburgs over Ferdinand's 
claim to territory in Hungary which Janés Zapolyai 
had ruled as an Ottoman vassal, The issue eventually 
led to war, and an Ottoman army left for Hungary in 
Mubarram 948/May 1541. At this moment, however, 
the Sultan dismissed his Grand Vizier. Although 
Luțfi Pasha himself represents his removal from 
office as voluntary retirement to be “secure from the 
wiles of women" (R. Tschudi, of. cit., Turkish text, 
3), it appears to have followed a violent quarrel with 
his wife, Dewlet Shábl Sultin, the Sultan's sister, 
whom he had married in 945/1538-9. According to 
“All (Kiinh al-akhbdr, quoted by Köprülü, in op. 
cit.) the quarrel followed his wife's objection to his 
grisly punishment of a prostitute, After his dismissal, 
Lutfi Pasha retired to his difttié (q.v.] in Dimetoka.. 

Lutfl Pasha obviously regarded his administrative 
activities as the greatest achievement of his vizierate. 
His dsaf-ndme summarises his views on the prin- 
ciples of sound administration, at the same time 
mentioning his own reforms, The greatest of these he 
regarded as the abolition, except in cases of extreme 
urgency, of the ulak kükmiü, whereby state couriers 
(ula) could arbitrarily expropriate horses from the 
populace for their owa and their retinues’ use. 
Instead, he established a system of regular staging 
posts with their own horses (R. Tschudi, op. cit, 
‘Turkish text, ro-1r; Lutfl Pasha, op. cil, 371-82; 
see also C. J. Heywood, Some Turkish archival 
sources for the history of the menzilhane network in 
Rumeli during the eighteenth century, in Bogazici 
Üniversitesi Dergisi, iv-v (1976-7), 50 n. 9). In the 
financial sphere, he claimed to have reduced state 
expenditure by, among other things, limiting the 
number of kapikulu troops to 15,000, so that income 
exceeded expenditure, This had not been the case at 
the time of his appointment (R. Tschudi, op. cit., 
Turkish text, 35-40). Evidently to prevent op- 


pressive taxation, he advised against the regular 
levy of 'avirid [q.v] (ibid., 41-2), and recommended 
that tax-farms (mukáfa'a) be exploited by salaried 
officials (emin (qv) rather than by tax-farmers 
(muttesim) (ibid., 39). Further to protect individuals 
against the claims of the state, he ensured that the 
‘Treasury did not appropriate inheritances until seven 
years had elapsed without an heir appearing (ibid., 
11-12), In strategic matters he rightly stressed the 
importance of the Ottoman fleet since the time of 
Selim I, and claimed responsibility for establishing a 
number of squadrons outside Istanbul and an enin to 
supervise naval expenditure (ibid., 33; see also C. H. 
Imber, The navy of Süleyman the Magnificent, in 
Archivum Ottomanicum, vi [1974], 211-83). 

An independent witness to Lutfi Pagha's reforms is 
Moses Almosnino of Salonica (ca. 1515-ca, 1580), 
who reported that he had protected miners against 
the exploitation of mining concessionaires, aud 
cattle-raisers against drovers and butchers (Moses 
ben Baruch Almosnino, Extremos y grandezas de 
Constantinopla, Madrid 1638, 130-3), Lutfi Pasha’ 
vizierate may also have seen the promulgation of t 
kanan-ndme [q.v.] of Süleymán I (U. Heyd, ed. V. L, 
Ménage, Studies in old Ottoman eriminal law, Oxford 
1973, 26-7). 

Shortly after bis retirement, Lutfi Pasha returned. 
to Istanbul to request the Sultan's permission to go 
on the Pilgrimage, which he performed eventually in 
949/1547, before returning again to Dimetoka, where 
he spent the rest of his life, In retirement, he devoted 
himself to writing works on morals, fibh and theology. 
He also wrote verse (Sehi, Hesh behisht, Istanbul 
1325/1907, 25; quoted by M. Fuad Köprülü, op. eit). 
He himself lists thirteen works in Arabic and six in 
Turkish (Lut Pasha, op. cil, 3-4; R. Tschudi, op. 
cit, pp. XV-XVIII). Ho does not include the Asa/- 
ndme, which he may therefore have completed after 
his History, which dates from after 961/1554. Ie died 
probably in 970/1562-3 in Dimetoka (‘All, Känd al- 
‘ekhbar; quoted by M. Fuad Köprülü, op. ett). 

In Istanbul he endowed a fountain; in the villa 
of Müslim near Edime, he endowed a mosque and a 
mu'allin-kkine with 100,000 akčes and the income 
from twenty shops in Edirne (N. T. Gökbilgin, 
Edirne ve paga livast, Istanbul 1952, 506-7). 

Bibliography: in addition to the works cited 
in the text, see J. H, Mordtmann's valuable review 
of R. Tschudi’s edition of the Asaf-néme in 

ZDMG, lvi (1911), 599-603. — (C. H, Inen) 

LUTF| 4.SAVYID, Ayman, Egypti 
scholar, statesman and writer, born in the vil- 
lage of Barkayn, Dakahliyya Province, on rs 
January 1872 and died in Cairo on 5 March 1963. 
His family were rural gentry (afdn), and both his 
father, al-Sayyid Abd “AN, and his grandfather were 
*umdas. He was educated in the traditional kuitd®, 
the government school in al-Mansüra, the Khedivial 
Secondary School in Cairo and the School of Law in. 
Cairo, ‘The most significant intellectual contacts 
which he iade at the School of Law were with 
Mubammad “Abduh and Hassüna al-Nawawi, 
Having graduated in 1894, he entered the legal 
department of the government service, where he 
worked until 1905. In 1907, he became editorin- 
chief of a new newspaper, ai-Díarida, which voiced 
the views of a number of enlightened and liberal 
ayün and the party which they founded later in 
1907, the Hizb alUmma ("National Party”). 
Lutfi's writings in al-Djarida from 1907-14 comprise 
his most important and influential body of work. 
From r9rg-18 he was director of the National 
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Library, but resigned to act as secretary to the 
original Wafd of 1918-19 headed by Sa‘d Zaghlül. 
He soon returned to the National Library, where he 
began his second substantial series of works, his 
translations from Aristotle via the French versions of 
Jules Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire, From 1925-41 he 
was Chancellor of the Egyptian (later Cairo) Uni- 
versity, with intermissions as Minister of Education 
(1928-9) and Minister of the Interior (r929). In his 
latec years, he was a member of the Senate, and on 
retiring from politics, was president of the Academy 
of Arabic Language until his death, His liberal 
philosophy was largely the product of his readings in 
Western philosophers and sociologists from Aristotle 
to Locke and Bentham, Mill, Spencer, Rousseau, 
Comte and Le Bon. He saw Egyptian nationality as 
the result of historical and environmental factors 
which Egyptianised all who resided permanently in 
Egypt and committed their destinies to her, Hence 
he campaigned tirelessly against Pan-Islamic, Pan- 
Arab and Pan-Ottoman ideologies in al-Djarida, but 
granted equal worth to Egypt's Pharaonic and 
Islamic heritages. Rejecting religion as a basis for 
nationhood, he insisted that utility was the founda- 
tion of all political and social unity. He proclaimed 
freedom as the right of both the individual and the 
nation, and followed Mubainmad *Abduh's advocacy 
of a gradualist approach towards a constitutional 
régime through universal education. By his middle 
years, he was already called ustddh al-djif (“teacher 
of the generation"), and his writings are considered a 
notable contribution in the formation of modern 
literary Arabic. His autobiography appeared first in 
al-Musatowar, Cairo, September-December 1950, and 
in book form as Kíssat hayáti, Cairo 1962. Selected 
editorials from al-Djarida have been published in the 
following collections edited by sma‘ Mazhar: al- 
Muntakhabit, 2 vols., Cairo 1945; Safabat majwiyya, 
Cairo 19,6; and Ta'ammulát fi 'Lfalsafa wa 'l-adab 
wa "Leiyása wa "l-idilima*, Cairo 1946. His trans- 
lations from Aristotle comprise: “lim al-abhlék ilā 
Nihünakhüs (Nicomachean ethics), Cairo 1924; al- 
Kawa wa 'I-fasdd (Generation and corruption), Cairo. 
1932; Ulm al-tabi'a li-Aristitalis (Physics), Cairo 
1935; al-Siydsa li-A risiafalis (Polities), Cairo 1948. 
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LUTFIYYA [see sukpmiivva]. 

LOT! (also Laji, Lawata-kar), in current Persian 
strictly speaking an itinerant entertainer ac- 
companied by a monkey, bear or goat, which dances 
to the sound of a drum and coarse songs. This how- 
ever appears to have been a late restriction of the 
meaning of the term, deriving perhaps from its 


earlier use to describe a jester attached toa royal 
or princely court. In other contexts, it is equiva- 
lent to a loose liver, gambler, wine-bibber, and more 
especially, a pederast. The last meaning lends 
colour to the generally accepted derivation, through 
Arabic lf, lawwdt, from the Prophet Lot, though 
this has been questioned by some scholars. Another 
less likely source is the Persian word at, meaning 
“victuals”, whence Hifi — “greedy”. 

One of the earliest recorded uses of the term in 
Persian is by the 4th/roth century poet Kisii, who 
associates it with the words #é and maAjds, both 
meaning “catamite”. Nasir-i Khusraw, writing in the 
sth/rrth century, uses the term as equivalent to 
“\ine-drinker, thief, whoremonger", while Sùzani 
(6th/rath century) warns against commercial dealings 
with Ais, which suggests that the word was by then 
acquiring its later meaning of “vagabond, wastrel", 
Dial] al-Din Rüml (7th/z3th century) and “Ubayd 
Zakani (8th/zath century), however, use it primarily 
in the sense of "'pederast' 

Probably as a result of the association in certain 
aspects of Süff thought between loose living and the 
following of the Süfi path [see MALAwATIYYA], ex- 
pressions such as afi-yi Allāhs, bafi-yt Khudd?i, are 
found with the significance of "generous, manly”, In 
current parlance, [iff also means “rascal, vagabond”, 
lüfbázir or lasi-bast "cheating", particularly in 
financial matters, 1@-Ah"ur kardan “improvidence, 
‘On the other hand, /üji-gart implies 
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LUWATA [see LAwATA]. 

LUXOR {seo AL-u&gOn]. 

LUZÜM MA LÀ YALZAM, “observing rules 
that are not prescribed", term commonly used for the 
adoption of a second, or even a third or fourth, 
invariable consonant preceding the rhyme 
consonant (rai) which, at least in classical poetry, 
remains itself invariable [see wirya, iv, 412a, 
middle), The term is also used im dealing with 
rhyined prose (adj) [q.v], In later Arabic and Persian 
literary theory the term covers not only the classical 
Iuzūm, but also a variety of other devices which have 
nothing to do with the end rhyme, Common syno- 
nyms of Jusim are indt and iltisdm, and several 
authors insist that one finds the terms tadmin, 
laghdid, and tadyih in the sense of lusim, 

Scholars occupied with rhyme theory point out 
that. the introduction of a second invariable rhyme 
consonant is rare among the ancient pocts; they 
justify the practice by arguing that some poets chose 
to regard the suffix -a of the third person feminine 
of the verb in the perfect, the prominal suffixes, -ka, 
ki, -kum, -kumi (implicitly, see Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, 
ab‘Tkd, v, 501), -hum, and -humd as wasl [see KAFIYA, 
iv, 412a, middle] which meant that the preceding 
consonant became rawi and as such bad to be in- 
Variable in addition to these suffixes themselves (cf. 
the explicit statement by the poet Kuthayyir quoted 
by Akhfagh, Kaudfi, 18-19); it also meant that a line 
ending in the demonstrative dhdlike should prefer- 
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ably be followed by lines ending in Jika, e.g., hund- 
lika, and not, for instance, in bí&a. They mention that 
adoption of a second invariable consonant was 
sometimes achieved by reduplication of the rhyme 
consonant, and that sometimes the second invariable 
consonant (or the reduplication) was maintained in 
part of the poem only. They do not offer an ex- 
planation for this last phenomenon and seem to be 
unaware of the fact that 14°, läm, and man (less often 
mim) appear at times to be interchangeable, 2g., 
djamälikibäriki (Taraía, Diwan, ed. D. al-Khatib 
and L. al-Sakkal [Damascus 1395/1975], 86-8), hal- 
latilfa-Janmati (Kuthayyir, Diwan, ed. I. ‘Abbas 
[Beirut 1391/1971], 95-6, and the lines on p. 1075 sec 
also A. Bloch, in AO, xxi [1953], 230 and n. 31) 
Poems or fragments of poems ending on -llaili), 
-nnad{i), and -rrat(i) are quoted with special fre- 
quency. The question of the origin of the figure thus 
appears complex. The literary theorists beginning 
with Ibn al-Mu*tazz (d. 296,498), Badi‘, 74-5, who 
lists the i'ndt (= luzfim) as one of the ornaments of 
style (makdsin, see BavISand ten AL-xU'TAZZ aud cf. 
Israel Oriental Studies, ii [1972], 89-90), made no 
serious attempt to clarify the history of the figure or 
to explain to what extent the luzüm as practised by 
the poets of their own time was related to the 
technique of the ancient poets as recorded by the 
rhyme theorists. This is true also of Abu T-*AÍà al 
Macar (d. 449/1088), even though in the introduc- 
tion to his Lusümiyyit (a work intended to demon- 
strate the possibilities of the figure and a curious 
exposition of the author’s views on religion and 
ethics, see AL-MA‘ARRI) he offers a thorough review of 
thyme theory: Abu 'I-CAla? seems to suggest that the 
dusfüm of later poets was largely independent of these 
earlier examples (37, ll. 1-5) ond implicitly denies 
that the suffix -hum can be taken as wasl (51, ll. 2-7). 
Ibn "l-Ijba* (d. 654/1256), Tabrir, 5:9, goes so far as 
to claim that the luz in the works of the ancients 
was unintentional, 

At a later stage, the literary theorists discovered 
examples of luzüm in the Kurn, but these do not 
involve doubling of consonants or the repetition of 
suffixes, except in one case (VII, 86, sec Ibn Abi 
"FIsba*, Tahrir, 518; idem, Badi* al-Kur'ün, 229) 
which is not valid, since it does not appear at the end 
of the verse and cannot be considered a rhyme. 
However, the examples from the hadith and the 
sayings of «AI quoted by Yahya b. Hamza (d. 747/ 
1346 or 749/1348), Tirds, ii, 400-1, contain some in- 
stances of sadj* with identical consonants preceding 
pronominal suffixes. 

For a while after its first appearance in Ibn al- 
Muttazz’s Badi‘ as iii al-shütir nafsah the figure 
received little attention from the literary theorists, 
Kue'ánic examples and one example from poetry ap- 
pear in Bakillant’'s (d. 403/1013) I‘djās al-K ur'in (ed. 
A. Sakr [Cairo 1374/1954], 145-6) in a chapter on al- 
darsi“ ma“ al-ladinis, but Bakillant does not mention 
the term i*nát which one would expect in this context, 
Aba ‘Abd Allah Mubammad b. Ahmad al-Kh*á- 
razmi (flor. second halt of the 4tb/zoth century) in bis 
 Mafatih al-‘ulam (ed. G. van Vloten (Leiden 1895]), 
defines iSndi as the poet's following self-imposed rules 
and does not offer any examples. The term seems 
even to have been forgotten for some time, as ap- 
pears from the unpublished Mawādd al-bayim of 
‘All b. Khalaf (sth/rrth century) (see AJUON, 
xxxvii[1977], 301 and note, and also I. Kratchkovsky 
in AIEO, xx [1963], 34, 108-9): The definition which 
‘AIL b. Khalaf offers is correct, but as a result of a 
graphic orror ia had by this time been substituted 


for énde; this resulted later in the introduction of a 
new figure, ‘itdb al-mar? nafsahu which found its way 
into several handbooks (see, for instance, Ibn Abi 
"l-isba, Tahrir, 166-7). 

The KhaşPis of Ibn Djinn! (d. 392/1002) has a 
Chapter on the tafawu® bimd ld yalzam which stands 
apart from the treatment of the /«züm in other 
grammatical and rhetorical studies: It offers a wide 
variety of examples, mostly from older poets and 
mostly in the radjaz metre. Ibn Djinni disregards (or 
does not recognise) some of the rules adopted by 
Others. He accepts the mín of the second energetic 
form of the verb as rasei (see IAPIYA, iv, 413a second 
half) and ignores the tendency of ancient poets to 


249); he points to unique instances of the Jusiim in a 
poem by ‘Abid b. al-Abras where all first hemistichs 
but one end with the article and in a radjaz poem by 
a certain Gbaylàn [b. Hurayüb] al-Raba‘l (M. Uil- 
mann, Untersuchungen zur Ragaspocsic [Wiesbaden 
1966], index), where all lines but one end on a word in 
the genitive case which cannot be recognised as such 
because the Rüfiya is not a Adfiya mwilaka (see 
XAFIYA, lv, 412a first half; with a view to the case 
ending being pronounced in singing (?), cf. H. 
Birkeland, Altarabische Pausalformem [Oslo 1910], 
12-3). Ibn Diinnf also notes (ii, 262-3) that Ibn al- 
Rümi (d. ca. 280/893) distinguished himself as a 
Iuzam poet (see also Aba ‘Ubayd Allah Muhammad 
b. mean al-Marzubani (d. 384/993), Mu‘djam al- 
giw'ari, ed. F. Krenkow (Cairo 1354/1035], 280, 
1I. 9-10), even though he sometimes did no more than. 
maintain the same vowel before the raw? when this 
was not necessary, or not strictly necessary. In this 
context he makes a case, though not a well-docu- 
mented one, for seeing in the luzüm of muwallad 
poets (the term generally refers to early ‘Abbasid 
poets, but is also used specifically for 4th/roth 
century poets) a continuation of tendencies which 
existed in ancient poetry. He is perhaps the first to 
accept as a form of Justi the use of diminutives in 
the rhyme. ibn Djiaal’s views may not have been 
widely known; his observations on Ibn al-Rüm! and 
on the use of the diminutive are also found in later 
authors, but are worded differently. 

In several works inspired by al-Kazwlnl's (d. 739! 
1338) Talkhis al-mijtdh [see au-azwint (sHaqis 
prwasie)] and in didactic poems on the badi“ (badt- 
*iysdf) composed between the Bth/rqth and r2th/ 
18th centuries, the term is applied in a wider sense 
than before: one speaks of juzūm even if only two 
lines of a poem show an additional invariable con- 
sonant (some of the examples quoted by earlier 
thyme theorists are {rom poeins that do not show the 
Jusim throughout). The same is true, of course, of 
the sadj', where often there are no more than two 
rhyming clauses, There is also question of Iurüp in 
internal rhyme, e, wa-md ‘share "Lasala mani 
"khtára."I-kasala, *Abbàst (d. 963/1556), Mathid, iii, 
306, mentions a collection of makZdt Iusimiyya, ap- 
parently based on the figure, by Al-Ashtarkuw! [see 
MAGÀNA, and H. Nemah, in JAL, v, 88-92], who died 
in 538/1143 aud quotes some poetry from this author. 
Moreover, the figureis no longer limited to the rhyme, 
but involves different kinds of rhetorical games and 
artifices, such as the avoidance of pointed or un- 
pointed letters or alternating such letters from word 
to word, the avoidance of labials, the inclusion of a 
certain letter in every word of the line, the use of all 
letters of the alphabet in one line, and even graphic 
dovices, such as the omission of connected leiters. 
Suyüt (d. orr/isos) credits himself with having 
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invented the term fadyi for such devices. The first 
example he mentions, however, is a device which 
involves the thyme: The rhyme consonant may be, 
for instance, the A^, but the poet imposes upon 
himself to avoid using the pronominal suffixes of the 
third person singular (presumably even in cases 
where this would be permissible, see KArIvA, iv, 13a 
middle). Others do not seem to be aware of Suyütl's 
definition and use tadyi& as a simple synonym of the 
other terms listed at the beginning of this article. 

In Persian rhetoric and prosody, the terms i*uit 
and luzüm md ld yalzam are used, as in Arabic, for 
the adoption of a second invariable consonant in 
prose and in poetry, and the reduplication of the 
rhyme consonant. In addition, however, the two 
terms are used for the repetition of two or more 
words in each hemistich or line of poetry, and for the 
use of internal rhyme. Radayanl (middle of the sth/ 
rith century) denotes the latter use specifically as 
i*mát al-Rarina. Razi (beginning of the 7tb/r3th 
century), al-Mu'djam, 386, also applies the term 
iSndt to the use of double Ráfiyas (eg, diakin 
hhabarlástmán sipar) and points out that most 
Persian poets adopt an invariable consonant before 
the 4P of the feminine ending of Arabic words 
without considering this convention as i*ndl or 
Iurüm (216-17). Some later poets however disregard 
this rule, especially in cases where the kafiya proper 
is followed by a radif, i.e., a word or particle recurring 
at the end of each line (see FJ*, s.v. REDIF for a more 
accurate description which includes the redif in 
Turkish poetry; see also L, P. Elwell-Sutton, The 
Persian metres (Cambridge 1976], 225-6, 230). 
Another case of lustim, according to Rázi (262-3), 
occurs when the poot maintains the fe'sis, ie., a long 
4 separated from the rai by a variable vowelled 
letter, throughout his poem (see Elwell-Sutton, 229- 
30, 233). Diidjaeml [g.v. in Suppl (flor. early 8th) 
14th century) has collected a number of poems to 
which forms of Jusdm have been applied under the 
heading waisümát in the roth chapter of his anthology 
Minis al-ahrār we-daPit al-adér (ed. Mir Salih 
Tabibi, i, Tehran 1337/1958, nin-fa?), 
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MA BAD a-TABÉ'A, or MA Bap arante 
1vvAz, a translation of the Greek 7a petà ta guomd 
“the things which come after physical things’ 
metaphysics, an expression which can have 
two meanings, each of which envisages a particular 
conception of that science (‘iim or sind‘a). It can 
either be a discipline which oue embarks upon after 
physics, utilising the results of the natural sciences, 
or else it can be one whose goal lies beyond the 
apprehendable objects which are the concern of phy- 


sics, The two meanings are not mutually seli-exclu- 
sive, but the first tends to put the accent on the 
role of experience and of knowledge of physical things 
in the search for metaphysical realities, whilst the 
second invites one to enter immediately into the do- 
main of suprasensible principles in order to deduce 
from them the nature and laws governing beings of 
the material world. 

One should note at the outset the two synonyms 
of this expression which denote metaphysics in 
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Arabic: on one side al-ilahiyydt, “the divine things 
and on the other al-falsafa al-ala, "the first philo- 
Sophy", a title which al-Kind! gave to one of his 
Raspil (d. RasPil al-Kindt alfalsafiyya, ed. 
Abd Rida, Cairo 1953, i). These two terms were 
borrowed from the Greeks. In Plato, the word 
Ocohoytx normally denotes metaphysics; in his view, 
there exists a sphere of the divine (co Gefov), a 
term taken up by Aristotle, who identifies theology, 
the first philosophy and what we call metaphysics 
(Metaphysics, 1026, a 17-18). The translation uses 
the curious turn of phrase Sim aLasktyd" al-lahiy- 
xà al-Rawl "science of divine things in regard to 
definition", in which Aare! seems to correspond to 
the element Xoy) in ÜcoAoyucf, (kaw! normally 
translating Abyog in its sense of definition). Ibn 
Rushd comments in these terms: "Just as the things 
of nature are those in the definition of which na- 
ture is involved, so are the divine things those in 
the definition of which God is involved” (Tafsir Ma 
bad al-fabi‘a, ed. Bouyges, ii, 7x2). Nevertheless, 
there does not follow from this thai God is the ob- 
ject of metaphysics, neither for Ibn Rushd, who con- 
nects this science not with God but with the exis- 
tence of an incorporeal and immobile substance, this 
Substance being for him al-mawdjad fi "Lhakiha 
kuwa 'l-djawhar "the being in reality” (ibid., 750), 
nor for Ibn Sina, who thinks that God is not a datum, 
but can be demonstrated starting from the Necessary 
Being. Ibn Rushd further follows Aristotle, who 
brought forward the possibility of a first philosophy 
(i apám grroaogia) in 1026 a 23, saying that if 
there exists no other substance except those consti- 
tuted by nature, then it is physics which should be 
the first philosophy, concerning which Ibn Rushd 
comments thus; “Tt is equally clear that if there is 
there a certain subsiance distinct from the moving 
substance, this substance which has existence will 
be the first, and the science which one builds upon 
it will be the primordial science (al-‘ilm at-akdam); 
it will be the universal science aud the first phi- 
losophy (Tafsir, ii, 714). Moreover, for Aristotle, 
beyond the general idea of the divine there are only 
the gods of the ancient poets (Hesicd) who come into 
mythological cosmotogies remote from demonstrative 
philosophy. Commenting on the term QeoAóyot (Met., 
T000 a 9), Ibn Rushd writes (Tafsir, i, 251), "Those. 
Who speak of divine things (al-umür al-ilâħiyya) are 
those who hold forth upon a discourse beyond what 
man can intelligibly understand (kalamen bAáridjes 
Sammé ya'$iluhu aL-insán)"". In other words, before 
speaking philosophically of God, one must make an 
intelligible conception, and this is the role of meta- 
physics. 

But how should one understand the expression 
“primordial science" which Ibu Rushd uses? All 
the question is included there. Indeed, metaphysics 
comes before the other sciences because it is uni- 
versal and is concemed with the cause of everything 
which exists; should one therefore place it in front 
of the others in research aud teaching, or on the 
contrary keep it back till the end? Onc may see here. 
merely a difference of method, that of an expository 
procedure starting from principles and causes, and of 
à process of discovery starting from concrete aud 
apprehensible experiences. This is al-Farabl's ap- 
proach, who tries by this means to reduce the diver- 
gencies separating Plato and Aristotle. He accordingly 
remarks in his Kitdb al-Díam* bayn ra?ay al-hakimayn 


(ed. A. Nader, Beirut 1968, $6) that for Plato, the | 


most noble primordial substances are those which are 


near to the intellect and the soul, whilst for Aris- | 


totle, the most worthy substances of this name, by 
anteriorness and by their value (bi 'Ltafgil wa "I. 
takdim) are the first substances, ie. the individual 
Substances (aldjawdhir al-uwal allai hiya 
ashkhds). But the difference arises from what 
Aristotle then says from the point of view of the 
logical and physical sciences, whilst Plato speaks 
from the point of view of metaphysics (fi-ma bad 
al-fabi‘a) and theological doctrines (ta-akdwilihi 
al-iláhi yya). Consequently, one can set oneself with- 
in a certain science or within another, or start 
from one or start from another, as a matter of in- 
difference, according to one's intention. In his 
Falsafat Aristajális (cd. Muhsin Mahdi, Beirut 1961), 
al-Fárdb! sets forth the Stagirite’s thought, follow: 
ing the progressive order of his enquiry as he sees 
it. After the questions of logic, and with the in- 
tention of discovering what makes for perfection in 
man, Aristotle studies the various questions which 
con:em nature (fabia), the soul (nafs) and the 
intellect (aM). “He must also examine profoundly 
the substances of the heavenly bodies; are they na- 
ture, soul or intellect, or are they indesd some 
other, more perfect (ahmal) thing; also, are these 
Substances things which are outside physica! specu- 
lation? The point is that physical speculation only 
includes what the categories include. Now it is clear 
that there are other beings outside the categorie 
the Intellect acting as Agent and the Thing (shay?), 
which give to the heavenly bodies a perpetual cir- 
cular movement. This being so, one has to make spec- 
ulations about the beings which have a more univer- 
sal (a‘amm) field than those about physics" (ibi 
130. "This is why Aristotle explains in the book 
called Ma ba*4 al-labi*iyyát that he is making spec- 
wlations and conducting a deep enquiry into bein, 
in a way which differs from physical speculatiou 
(ibid., £32), One notes that al-Férabl admits that 
one can begin by physics, which does not however 
prevent him from thinking (in fact, wrongly) that 
Aristotle recognises the existence of a domain of 
the being which is external and superior to the cate- 
gories which, according to him, only concern the 
physical domain, Elsewhere he speaks cleariy (131) 
of a penetrating enquiry into the beings which are 
above the natural things in the hierarchy of being 
(fi 'hmawdiüdát allati faw alstabiiyydt fi rutbat 
al-maxedjüd). 

Ibn Sina and Ibu Rushd take up the Aristotelian 
definition of metaphysics as being the science 
of the being as such (al-mawdjad bi-má huwa maw- 
djad). But what is meant to be understood by this? 

1. Ibn Siaa's viewpoint. The basic principle 
is that “the object (maw¢ii‘) of all science is some- 
thing whose existence is admitted (or conceded 
amr musallam ai-matedjüd) in that science" (Shiyi 
al-Ilahiyyat, Cairo 1960, i, S). It is drawn from 
the Posterior analytics of Aristotle (72 a 20): “If T 
say that a thing exists or does not exist, it is a 
hypothesis”. Hence if onc says that the object of 
| metaphysic is God or the Prime cause (Musabbib 

al-asba), this is only an hypothesis which rust be 
verified by meaus of another science. Now there is 
no other Science, necessarily more particular than 
metaphysics, which is able to guarantee the existence 
of such-and-such an object. The mada of a science 
is the object concerning which this science conducts 
| an enquiry (al-mabiith anhu). But since God or the 
Prime cause arc not data, they are on the contrary 
the goal of a metaphysical enquiry (mafia). Ibn Sind 
| concludes that the object of metaphysics is the being 
as such which is implied by every scionce, by every 
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question, by every thought and by every speech ut- 

terance (ibi, 30): it is the quid (ma), the "that 
which” (alladhi) and the thing (shay?). It does not 
have to be vouched for, since it is the thing itself 
which vonches for everything, or it is by means of 
it that one vouches for what one vouches for. This 
being as such can be divided, without one needing 
recourse to any category, in several ways: these divi- 
sions of it are like intrinsic accidents (ka "i-‘azarid 
al-khisja), whilst divisions according to categories 
are like kinds (Aa "Lanted*). It can thus be divided 
in one and in multiples (alvakid ~ al-kathir), in 
fore and in action (kuwwa- fi'i), in universal 
and particular (kulli - djus‘), in what is eternal 
and what arises from a temporal origin (kadim- 
mubdath), in what is completed and what is in- 
complete (tmm - ndis), in cause and effect (‘illa~ 
malú) and in possible end necessary (mumhin - 
wadjib). This list has been made up from the meta- 
physics of the Shifa? (i, 13) and from the Kitdb al- 
Nadjat (ed. Sabri al-Kurdi, 1938, 199). The last 
pair of oppositions in this division will mark out 
the Avicennan ontology through the distinction of 
the Being necessary by itself (wadjib al-wudjad bi- 
dhatshi), which is to be identified with God, and the 
being possible by itself (mumkin al-wudind bi-dhatiht), 
necessary by something outside of itsell, i.e, the 
being of the universe. Consequently, starting from 
this general ontology, Ibn Sina explains the origins 
of various beings, first of all the heavenly ones 
(intellects, spheres, souls of the spheres) by a process 
of emanation (fayd), as far as the Intellect acting 
as Agent, the intellect of the sphere of the moon; 
and then of the sublunary world, which is made 
out of material elements by a progression from 
minerals to man, thanks to the shapes received 
from the Intellect acting as Agent which is Wahib 
al-sutear (Dator formarum). Thanks to reason, man is 
capable of returning to God, to such a point that 
God is, as the Kur’in says (LVII, 3), the First and 
the Last. From the domain of metaphysics, one passes 
on to that of connection with the heavens, then with 
physics, by a descending movement; then, beginning 
with connection with minerals, one passes on to that 
with plants, and from animals to that with the soul, 
as far as the rational soul, by means of an upward 
movement which ends up by a mysticism of the mind 
which corresponds in its point of arrival with that 
which was metaphysics at its departure point. For 
Ibn Sina, as for Plato, all reality is legitimately 
deducible from metaphysical principles, even though 
the imperfect nature of the human understanding 
does not in fact allow an integral deduction uf the 
universe, 

2. Ibn Rushd’s viewpoint. This is a case of 
recovering the pure Aristotelianism, stripped of all 
Platonic or Neoplatonic influence. Since being is not 
a generic concept, it cannot be defined and appre- 
hended in itself, but only by means of categories. 
"Thus for Ibn Rushd, the problem is to know 
can say about it and how one can speak of i 
le's aim in this book (A) is to distinguish the details 
‘of the significations to which the names (alasmă?) 
refer, significations which ono thinks about in that 
science (metaphysics) and which hold there the 
position of the subject of an art (manzilai »audri* 
sind‘a) in relationship to that avt. These names aro 
those which are uttered in regard to a single thing 
according to different points of view (di-djihit 
muthtalifa), This is why he makes out of speculation 
on the meaning of these names one section of that 
science (Tafsir, ii, 475). It is thus that one calls 


everything connected with health “healthy”: 
balanced temperament, exercise, remedial measures, 
“the same thing is valid for the name of the being 
(masdiüd) in relationship to substance and other 
categories” (ibid., i, 303-4). It is possible therefore 
to have a single science of all the diverse beings, on 
condition that one understands the names designating, 
them aralogically. This is what has been called the 
analogy of proportionality; being in regard to sub- 
stance is what being is in regard to substance is 
what being is in regard to quantity, etc. “Just as 
the things which are connected (fanswbu) with the 
curative arts fall, on examinations, into one and 
the same science, ie. medicine, likewise all the 
things which are connected with being are the object. 
of speculation in a single science (bid, i, 307). 
But metaphysics can also be justified by relying 
on the analogy of attribution, substance being the 
first analogue of being: “Thus the name of being 
(huwiyya), a synonym of mawdjäd, although it is 
used of different species of being, is only used for 
each of them through the fact of the connection 
which it enjoys with the prime being (al-kwwiyya 
al-ala) which is substance”, To be first accordingly 
means here to be the first analogue, “The categories 
are connected with the substance, not in that they 
are considered to be their agentive cause any more 
than their ultimate one, but in the sense that they 
subsist in it (Kd'ima bihi) and that the substance 
is for them a subject (mawda‘)"" (ibid., 305). Now 
substance is a basic concept aud in the measure 
that one accordingly brings together the study of 
being with the study of substance, “since it has been 
posited that for every unique concept there is a uni- 
que science ... there results necessarily that there 
is a unique science of being” (ibid., 309). Metaphys- 
ics, being the study of being as such (Ibn Rushd, 
who prefers huwivya to mawdjad, often remarks that 
its object is al-huwiyya bi-md hiya huwiyya), ought 
probably to contain within itself all the aspects of 
being. Nevertheless, being in the shape of the acci- 
dent (bi-'l‘arad) and being in thought (fi fikr) 
are two defective entities (ndAisatiu). The aim of 
metaphysies is to examine “the real being which exists 
outside the soul" and it is “the substance which is 
the basic principle of this being" (al-diawhar huwa 
mabda? hidhini 'l-huwiyya). This conforms to the im- 
portance which the substance assumes basically in 
metaphysical speculation (cf. ibid., ill, 1402). Be- 
ginning by the study of substances which are appre- 
hendable by the sense and are mobile and corruptible, 
and then of substances which have these same charac- 
teristics except that they are incorruptible (the 
heavens), Ibn Rushd hopes to arrive, with Aristotle, 
at a substance which is not apprehendable by the 
senses, is incorruptible and is immobile, the Prime 
Mover, the cause of all the movements of the universe, 

Ibn Rushd thus carries beyond the apprehendable 
world an idea of substance which he has drawn 
from physics and which seems to him to be the basis 
of all existence: all that exists is substance, an 
exact correspondence here below. Ibn Sind, on the 
contrary, thinks that substance, like all other cate- 
gories, must receive the quality of existence in 
Order to exist, and that it can only receive exist- 
ence by acquiriag quantity, quality and all the other 
categories, for a substance which had neither quan- 
tity, quality and so forth, would be nothing. So it 
cannot in iteelí be taken as the first analogue or 
the representative of being conceived as existence. 
For Ibn Sind, the Necessary being is not a substance 
since it exists by itself, the Kayyiim of the Kurün 
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(IL, 255, III, 2). On the other side, we have seen 
that the problem for the metaphysician is to know 
who established the existence of its object, Ibn Sind 
believes that this object, being implied in all sciences, 
does not need be to vouched for by one of them, More- 
over, it is for metaphysics to provide the role of 
supplying the other sciences with the basis of their 
‘object. Ibn Rushd criticises this viewpoint, bat by 
relying on his own one, namely that the first philos- 
ephy poses the question to itself about substance 
as the first analogue of being. ‘fbn Sint, believing 
in the truth of the doctrine which does not want any 
of the sciences to set forth its own principles, and 
taking that simpliciter, believes that it is the task 
of the person who concerns himself with the first 
philcsophy to give a clear exposition of the existence 
of substance apprehendable by the senses, eternal 
or not. He say that the natural scientist posits by 
hypothesis that nature exists (vadat wad'e» anna 
"Mabi'a mawdjüda) and that the scholar of divine 
science is the one who gives the demonstrable proof 
of its existence" (Tafsir, fii, 1423-4). Ibn Rushd 
then replies: "Yes, the specialist in the first phi- 
losophy seeks for the principles of substance as sub- 
stance and sets forth clearly that the separateness 
of substances is the principle of the physical sub- 
stance. But in making clear this search, he constantly 
calls for (yusddiru) what physics clearly sets forth, 
whether in regard to the substance which can be ge- 
nerated and is corruptible, in the first book of the 
Physics (189 B 30-191 b 34), where it is demonstrated 
that it is made up of matter and form, or whether in 
regard to the eternal substance, in Book viii (260 
a 20 f£), where it is set forth that the driving force 
of that substance is stripped of all matter. Then 
he clearly lays down that the principles of the 
substance which are neither the Universal ideas (u/- 
kulliyyäi) nor the Numbers (al-addd) [oi Plato]" 
(ibid., 1424-5). One should mention a final diver- 
gence between the two philosophers. Ibn Rushd notes 
that Aristotle, in the tenth book of the Metaphysics, 
has an enquiry into the unit, the multiple, the iden- 
tical (huwa kuwa), the similar, the opposite and in- 
to still further notions “which bring out the general 
concomitants (al-lawait al-Sémma) of the being as 
such” (Tafsir, iii, r403). In effect, metaphysics is 
2 speculation about the being as such and about the 
k " which are concomitant with it" (al-umir al- 
láiba lahu) (ibid, iii, 1395). Now we have seen 
that what is concomitant with being for Ibn Rushd is 
the division of being for Ibn Sind. It seems that 
this fundamental divergence holds good for all the 
other oppositions. 

Ibn Sipi's metaphysics is consequently open to 
a region beyond the world, the earth and the heavens; 
it makes a mystical system possible, For Iba Rushd, 
on the contrary, although metaphysics studies 
the principles of beings which are objects of other 
sciences, it is not the foundation of those sciences, 
but their completion. He writes in his Tafsir, ii, zot, 
"Since ... each science only concerns itself with 
studying a certain being which is its speclal object, 
it is clear that there must necessarily exist a science 
which studies the absolute being (al-hueriyya al-mul- 
laka); if there were not, our knowledge of things 
would not be completely exhaustive (lam tustasfa ma- 
Grifai al-ashya)” (Tafsir, ii, 701), Furthermore, 
whilst Ibn Rushd seeks for the first cause of the 
movements of substances apprehendable by the sen- 
ses, corruptible or incorruptible, and finds it in the 
immobile Prime Mover, Ibn Stud sets himself the task 
of “making an enquiry into the first cause irom which 


every being is brought about by causality (kullu maw- 
djüd ma‘tal) in as much as it has been the result of 
causality, and not simply in as much as it is a mo- 
bile being (mawdiüd mutaharrik) or a quantifiable 
being (macwdjiid mutakammim) (Shë, Ilahiyyat, i, 
14). But there is a problem there; it is not possible. 
for metaphysics to speculate on causes in as much 
as they are causes simpliciter (al-asbib bi-má hiya 
asbib muflaka), in the first place because this science 
treats of notions” “which do not raise the question 
of proper accidents owed to these causes as such, 
such as the notions of universal and particular, of 
act and capability, of possibility and necessity" 
(bi, 7); and then because the science of causes 
taken simpliciter presupposes that the existence of 
causes has been established for the things which 
have a cause (ithbdt ai-asbdb li "t-umir dhowdt al- 
asbib). Ibn Stnà adopts here a very clear view of 
the problem of causality: it is not sufficient for 
the existence of a cause to be demonstrated in the 
eyes of reason. The existence of causes and eifocts 
is not proved by an intuition of causality; it comes 
from the division of being into the necessary and 
the possible. The first cause is thus the being nec- 
essary by itself. This is why there exists a being 
necessary so that all other beings have causes, since 
these exist even at tbe time when they are only pos- 
sibilities. Now if one adopts as the point of depar- 
ture experience of things apprehendable by the senses, 
all the causes that one will find are at the same 
time effects. One would not therefore be able, by 
tracing back the series of cause-effects, to reach 
the first cause, whether one went back infinitely or 
whether one came to a stop, as did Aristotle in his 
search for the Prime Mover, by an arbitrary decision: 
dwaan avmvoa! On this point, Ibn Sint bas set 
forth a highly original idea in his Zshárát (ed. Sulay- 
man Dunya, Cairo 1958, ili, 454-5). It concerns 
the position of the cause which is not an effect, in 
relation to the series of cause-effects. If it forms 
part of their ensemble (djumla), it is necessarily an 
extreme limit (faraf). But if one takes a series made 
into a hierarchical chain (silsila murattiba) of causes 
and effects which js made up only of cause-effects, 
"there is a need for an external cause for this ei 
semble, but undoubtedly in continuity with it in 
regard to limit (iMádjaf ila “ila AAáridja ‘anhā, 
lákinmahü taUayilu bid ... faraj)". Tbn Sina 
envisages the case where this succession is infinite, 
and then the cause-effects would form an infinitely 
limited ensemble. This ensemble is the universe; 
God is its "limit", but He is exterior to it, On the 
contrary, Ibn Rushd’s Prime Mover is probably at the 
pouk of the hierarchy of substance, but it is a sub- 
stance aud forms part of the world of substances. 
Just as metaphysics finishes off the sciences, likewise 
God supports the universe like the keystone of an 
arch. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(R. ARNALDEZ) 
MA GHUNG-YING (Maifiicws’ Chinese-English 
Dictionary, Revised American Edition 1969, charac- 
ters nos. 4310, 1505, 7480), also known as GA ssu- 
Lixo, or "Little Commander" (Ga is an affectionate 
diminutive used in colloquial Kansu Chinese—see 
the Hsin-Hua iewtien, Peking 1971, 124; Ssu-ling: 
sve Matthews’, nos. $585, 4043), the youngest and 
best-known of the five Chinese Muslim w 
ords comprising the “Wn Ma" clique [ga] which 
controlled much of Northwest China during the 
latter half of the Republican Period (191-49). 
Little is known of Ma Chung-ying’s early years, 
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He was born at Linhsia (formerly Hochow) in south- 
eastern Kansu, ca. 1910 (there is a contradiction 
in the Biographical dictionary of Republican China, 
which holds that Ma was born in 1911, but that he 
became a junior officer in 1926 “at the age of seven- 
op. cil., 463, col. 1). Little is known of Ma's 
immediate family, but it is clear that he shared 
the same paternal grandfather as the Kansu-Chinghai 
warlords Ma Pu-ch'ing (Matthews', nos. 4310, 
$363, 1168) and Ma Pu-fang (Matthews’, nos. 4310, 
5363, 1815), and that he was thus a scion of the power- 
ful Ma family of Pieh-tsang, a small village some 30 
km. west of Linhsia (Mei, op. cit. in Bibl, 669). 
Ma Chung-ying was also distantly related to the 
Kansu-Ninghsia warlords Ma Hung-k'uei (Matthews', 
nos. 4310, 2386, 3651) and Ma Hung-pin (Matthews’, 
nos. 4310, 2386, 5259), the most powerful represen- 
tatives of the Ma family of Han-chia-chi, a large 
village some 25 km. south-west of Linhsia, Together 
these five Hui warlords were to become famous—or 
infamous—as the “Wu Ma" Northwestern Muslim 
clique, 

Ma Chung-ying first entered military service 
during 1924 when, at about tbe age of fourteen, he 
joined the local Muslim militia. One year later, in 
August 1925, troops of the “Christan General", Feng 
Yü-hsiang, invaded Kansu. The invading forces, 
under the command of Feng's subordinate Liu Yü-fe 
formed a part of the Northwest Army, more common- 
ly known as the First Kwomimchüm ("National 
People's Army"), a vast rabble which is estimated 
to have numbered in excess of 100,000 men during 
the late summer of 1925, Feng intended, through 
his subordinate Liu, to colonise large tracts of 
Kansu with Knominchüm soldiers; he also intended 
to finance his struggle against the Northeastern 
warlord Chang Tso-lin with taxes raised and opium 
cultivated in the Northwest. Not unnaturally, 
these aims found little favour with the people of 
Kansu, Ninghsia and Chinghai; nor were the local 
warlords much inclined to support Feng Yü-hsiang. 

In 1926, one year after the Kuominchün invasion 
of Kansu, Ma Chung-ying received his first com- 
mission as an officer in the forces commanded by one 
of his uncles, Ma Ku-chung (Boorman and Howard, 
op. cit. in Bibl., 463). During the same year, Liu Yü- 
fen, who was in occupation of the provincial capital 
at Lanchow, was attacked by a combination of local 
warlords from eastem Kansu (Sheridan, of. cit. 
Bibl, 195-6). Fighting was prolonged and severe, 
but the Muslim warlords of western Kansu seem to 
have remained aloof, from the struggle, and Liu 
eventually succeeded in reimposing Kuominchün 
rule on the province. During his conflict, Ma Chung- 
ying, still only sixteen or seventeen years of age, 
is said to have “laid siege to and captured Linhsia 
on his own initiative" (Boorman anà Howard, ibid.). 
Liu Yü-fen ordered troops under the command of 
Ma Lin (a great-uncle of Ma Chung-ying) to recapture 
Linhsia, but the young soldier easily defeated them, 
"winning for himself a reputation as a military 
strategist and the nickname “Little Commander", 
Ma Chung-ying's triumph was short-lived, however, 
for his uncle and commanding officer Ma Ku-chung 
had not ordered the occupation of Linhsia, and he 
dismissed his nephew for insubordination, The 
“Little Commander" learned this lesson well; he 
withdrew to the Sining arca of Chinghai and began 
to build up his own forces. 

The Kuominchün “pacification” of Kansu left 
large areas of the province devastated, but falled 
to break the rebellious spirit of its people. In 1927 


north-western Kansu was racked by a violent earth- 
quake; this, combined with the increased use of good 
arable land for the cultivation of the opium poppy 
and arbitrary tax increases imposed by Liu Yü-en, 
caused widespread famine. Early in the spring of 1928 
the patience of the Northwestern Muslims ran out, 
and the standard of revolt was raised against the 
Kuominchün by the Muslim leader Ma T'ing-hstang 
(Matthews’, nos. 4310, 6404, 3076; see Sheridan, 250). 
Ma Chung-ying (who according to one source had 
fled to Sining, together with a group of his followers, 
because of an illicit affair with a young Mnstim girl 
from a strictly orthodox family; see Ekvall, op cit. 
in Bibl., 946) rapidly became involved in this revolt. 
against the Kuominchitn. The city of Linhsia, which 
remained in Kuominchtin hands, was besieged three 
times by Muslim forces. Robert Ekvall, an American 
who travelled through south-eastern Kansu at this 
time, records that "The revolt had by this time 
assumed all the aspects of a holy war. Chanting 
prayers, forty or fifty thousand fighters went into 
battle with fanatical zeal ... the young rebel leader 
Me Chong-ing (sic) seemed to bear a charmed life 
and by his reckless courage gained the utmost ia 
obedience aud devotion from his ruffian troops. 
The Chinese (ie. the Kuominchün) were panic- 
stricken at the desparate courage of the Moslems, 
but eventually, by machine-gun fire and light artille- 
ry, proved superior" (Ekvall, 946-7). The Kuomin- 
chin was unable, however, to crush the Muslim 
revolt entirely; no sooner had the rebellion been 
suppressed in one area, than it broke out afresh in 
another. By September 1928 over 100,000 people 
had died (Sheridan, (oc. cit.). Anti-Kuominchün 
feeling amongst the Muslims gradually gave way to 
racial hostility against all Han Chinese. On 14 
February 1929, about 20,000 Muslims forced their 
way into Tangar, a city of some 5,000 families in 
western Kansu. Au American eyewitness described 
the scene as follows: "[The Muslims] forced au 
entrance by ladder over the north wall, Immediately. 
by they began to murder the Chinese in the most 
brutal way, cutting over the head with swords ... 
‘The Muslims were in the city only about two hours, 
but during that time the official figures show more 
than 2,000 killed, 700 wounded, and $ 2,000,000 da- 
mage” (Sheridan, 251). Kuominchün reprisals 
‘against the Muslims were equally bloody. According 
to American diplomatic reports (sce Sheridan, ibid], 
the ravages of war and [amine reduced people to 
cannibalism; between 1926 and 1929 as many a 
2,000,000 people may have died. One casualty was 
Ma Chung-ying’s father, who was executed on the 
orders of Liu Yü-fen in the winter of 1929 (Boorman 
and Howard, ibid.). 

In 1929 Ma Chung-ying, his position strengthened 
by several victories over the forces of the Kuomin- 
chin, approached the Nationalist leader Chiang 
Kai-shek with a request that his private army should 
be recognised as a Kuomintang frontier unit. At about 
this time, Feng YO-hsiang declared himself indepen- 
dent of the National Government at Nanking; as 
a result of this, Ma Chung-ying’s distant relative 
Ma Hung-k'uci, the strongest of the “Wu Ma" clique, 
declared in favour of the nationalist cause. Ma Chung- 
ying went to Nanking, where he enrolled briefly 
at the military academy. In 1930 he returned to 
Kansu where he was appointed garrison commander 
at Kanchow (Changyeh) in the far north-west, near 
the frontier of Sinkiang [7.5]; from here he con- 
trolled a small fief, including the towns of Suchow 
and An-hsi, which "freed bim from any financial 
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worry and allowed him to prepare his army for an 
expedition to Sinkiang" (Nyman, op. cit. in Bibl., 
Tor). Before striking out into Singkiaug, however, 
Ma seems to have mace another bid to extend his 
personal power base in Kansu. Once again he met 
With failure, this time at the hands of his uncle Ma 
Pu-fang (Norins, op. cit. in Bi 

In 1930 Sinkiang, China's largest province, was 
under the control of Chin Shu-jen, an avaricious 
and incompetent warlord from Kansu; over 90% of 
Chin’s subjects were Muslims, but the Han Chinese 
warlord seems to have nurtured a fierce hatred for all 
Muslims, whether of Hui or Turkic ethnic origin. 
Chin's anti-Muslim sentiment may well have derived 
from the various Hui risings in Kansu; certainly, 
when a combination of famine and war drove starving 
Han Chinese refugees to flee from his native Kansu 
to Sinkiang in the late 19205, Chin welcomed them 
with open arms. Less than zoo km from the north- 
western frontier of Ma Chung-ying’s fief in Kansu 
lay the ancient oasis city of Komul (Komul (q.v. in 
Suppl.]). When Chin Shu-jen seized power in Sinkiang 
during 1928, Komul (Chinese name Hami) was still 
a semi-independent state, ruled by the aged monarch 
Maksüd Shah, the last autonomous Khanate in 
Central Asia. When Maksüd died of old age in 1930, 
Chin Shu-jen, who held the heir-apparent hostage 
in Urumehi, the provincial capital, announced the 
abolition of the Khanate and its full absorption 
within China. Chinese officials took over the ad- 
ministration of Komul, and Chin began to settle 
Han Chinese refugees from his native Kansu on 
arable land expropriated from the indigenous Uyghur 
[q.v.} farmers. Local unrest grew rapidly, and in 193, 
following the abduction of a local Muslim girl by a 
Han Chinese tax collector, open rebellion broke out. 

‘One of the leaders of the Komul revolt, a Uyghur 
called Yulbars Khan [g.v.] travelled to Suchow in 
north-eastern Kansu where he met Ma Chung-ying 
(now officially Commander of the 36th Division of 
the Kuomintang, though Yulbars comments that 
there were so many Mas in this force that it was 
commonly called the Ma-chia-chin, or "Ma House- 
hold Army”; see Yulbars, op. cit. in BibL, 87-8). 
Ma agreed to enter the fray, ostensibly to help his 
Uyghur co-religionists and ia 1931 he led his troops 
into Sinkiang in an open challenge to Chin Shu-jen. 
Ma was wounded during the autumn, and withdrew 
temporarily to Kansu to recuperate. In August 
1932 Ma's troops again entered Sinkiang. Initially, 
they cooperated with the Uyghurs in their struggle 
against Chin Shu-jen. Ma's crack cavalry units, 
generally considered to have been amongst the best 
troops in China, fought their way to the outskirts 
of Urumchi before being repulsed by White Russian 
mercenaries under the command of Chin Shu-jen 
{see Wu, op. cit. in Bibl., 73-100); meanwhile, Uyghur 
forces under Yulbars Khin and Khodja Niyäz 
Hadidit took control of the greater part of southern 
Sinkiang, and an “East Turkestan Republic" was 
proclaimed at Kashghar (¢.v.]. 

In April 1933 the incompetent Chin Shu-jen was 
ousted by Sheng Shih-ts'ai, his Chief-ofStaff. 
The new warlord, whose home province was Liaoning 
in the far Northeast, enjoyed the support of a group 
of some 3,000 battle-hardened Manchurian troops 
who bad been driven into Siberia by the invading 
Japanese and repatríated to Sinkiang by the Soviet 
authorities. During the remainder of 1935, Ma Chung- 
ying's forces made two further attempts to take 
Urumchi, and despite judicious use of his White 
Russian and Manchurian troops, Sheng was forced 


to appeal to the Soviet Union for aid. In January 
1934, Soviet military units entered Sinkiang and 
attacked Ma Chung-ying's cavalry with aeroplanes 
and, apparently, poison gas. The Muslim warlord 
was forced to fall back on Turfan, but instead of 
withdrawing to his old base in north-eastern Kansu 
he took the decision to try and hold southern 
Sinkiang. 

‘This decision brought the Kansu Muslims into 
direct conflict with the Uyghur Muslims of Sinkiang, 
their erstwhile allies. There had been indications 
‘of such a split for some time; as soon as fighting 
‘on the northern front had become bogged down be- 
fore Urumchi, units of Ma's forces had advanced 
into the Tarim Basin where his troops “aroused 
the antagonism of the Turki natives by looting 
and plundering” (Boorman and Howard, 464). It 
rapidly became clear to most of the Uyghur popula- 
tion (though notably not to Yulbars) that Ma was 
just another Kansu warlord, and not the saviour 
Oi the Muslims of Sinkiang they had hoped for. 
(There was never any question of Ma being viewed 
as a wahdi, and there seems to be no reason for 
assuming that he considered himself as such. Nyman, 
101-3, is certainly mistaken in suggesting this) 
‘The retreating Ma Chung-ying fell back on Kághghar, 
where he destroyed the nascent Islamic "Fast 
Turkestan Republic”; he then transferred command 
of his forces to his brother-in-law, Ma Hu-shan 
(Matthews', nos. 4310, 2161, 5630), and, in a move 
which still remains shrouded in mystery, crossed 
the frontier into the Soviet Union during July 1934. 
His brother-in-law, Ma Hu-shan, went on to occupy 
the whole of the southern rim of the Tarim Basin; 
here, as the “Commander-in-Chief of the 36th 
Division of the Kuomintang", Ma established a 
strange Huiruled fief on the borders of Tibet, 
Ma Hu-shan’s statelet, ""Tunganistan" (q.v,) was to 
endure until 1937, when his forces melted away 
and he took refuge in British India, 

It is not clear why Ma Chung-ying should have 
deliberately chosen to enter the Soviet Union when 
his military position was far from hopeless—after 
all, he had been driven back from Urumchi by Soviet 
forces, Ma's eventual fate is uncertain; an article 
published anonymously in the Journal of the Royal 
Central Asian Society during 1935 states that he 
“died on arrival at Moscow”, however, it is more 
likely that he was held by Stalin as a weapon in 
reserve against Sheng Shih-ts'ai, the Soviet puppet 
in Sinkiang. Ma may have been executed by Stalin 
at Sheng’s request when the latter visited Moscow 
in 1938; certainly, he was never seen again, though 
for many years ‘stories of his imminent return 
circulated amongst both the Uyghurs of Sinkiang 
and the Hui of Kansu. 
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MA HUA-LUNG (Matthews Chinese-English 
dictionary, Revised American Edition 1969, charac- 
ters nos. 4310, 2211, 4258), also known MA cH'ao- 
ento (Matthews', nos. 4310, 233, 1171), a Chinese 
Muslim leader and exponent of the "New 
Teaching" who played an important part in the 
great mid-r3th/roth century Muslim risings against 
the Ch'ing dynasty. 

Ma Hua-lung was born at an unknown date during 
the first half of the 13th/19th century, probably at 
Ch'in-chi-p’u (Hartmann, op. cit. in Bibl, 14), a 
walled city in Ninghsia [¢.v.] province situated on 
the right bank of the Yellow River some 8o km. south 
of Ninghsia city (the modern Yinchwan). We know 
little of Aa's personal background. Po Ching-wei, 2 
member of the Shensi gentry who participated in the 
struggle against Ma (and therefore a hostile source), 
states that "Ma Hua-lung’s family lived at Chin-chi- 
p'u for generations”, seemingly, Ma came from a 
well-to-do family background, for he was "the 
leading rich man in the area, as well as a person with 
a military title which he earned by substantial 
contributions to the government’. Furthermore, 
he was a man of considerable political and religious 
significance, for Po tells us that he was "very much 
respected and trusted by the Moslems in Ninghsia 
+++ [and] ... he was a sweeping influence over the 
Moslems of the other provinces too" (Po Ching-wei, 
Feng-hsi-ts'ao-'ang-chi, iii, 7-11; cited in Chu, op. 
cit, in Bibl., 346-7). 

In Ma Hua-lung's time, Chin-chi-p'u, said to have 
been a Muslim centre "for more than a thousand 
years" (Bales, o. cit. in BibL, 218), and described 
as the “Medina of Chinese Islam” (Wright, op. cit. 
in BibL, rir), indicating a significance secondary 


only to that of Hochow (often described as the 
“Mecca of Chinese Islam"), was a prosperous trading 
centre which thrived on the tea and salt trade with 
Mongolia. Bales, 243, notes that "it was a purely 
Muslim city and no Chinese official was resident 
there. The officials lived at Lingchow" (a small city 
some 30 km. to the north). 

Ma Hua-lung's lineage is unclear. He does not 
appear to have been directly related by blood to Ma 
‘Ming-hsin [g..] of An-ting, but he was certainly a 
spiritual descendant of the latter. Muhammad 
Tawádu* (op. cit, in Bibl, 17) states that he was 
the sixth skaykA of the Nakshbandt farika founded 
by Ma Ming-hsin ca. rx75/t76c near Lanchow. Ma 
Houa-lung’s father, Ma Erh (Matthews, nos. 4310, 
1751), the fifth shaykh in Ma Ming-hsin's silsila, is 
said to have died "a lingering death" (Wright, 109) 
at the hands of the Chinose; Ma Hua-lung was thus 
both a spiritual and a direct blood descendant of 
Ma Erh, the fifth bead of the Nakshbandiyya- 
Djahriyya order in Northwest China (see, however, 
Israelis 1974 thesis, 275-324, for an alternative 
analysis). 

Tt seems that, after the harsh suppression of “New 
Teaching" adherents in the Kansu-Chinghai border- 
lands resulting from the defeat of the 1196/1781 and 
1198/1783 Muslim risings, the surviving "New Teach- 
ing” leaders moved eastwards towards Ninghsia. 
According to Fletcher (op. cit. in BibL, 77), it was 
Ma Hua-lung who made Chin-chi-p'u into the fore- 
most “New Teaching" centre in all of China. From 
this bastion he was able to exercise an influence on the 
Chinese umma far in excess of that wielded by Ma 
Ming-hsin during his prime, for during the three- 
quarters of a century following the death of the latter, 
the "New Teaching" had spread from the Kansu- 
Chinghai border area across much of China. Seeming- 
ly, Ma Hualung played an important part in this 
process of proselytisation, for in a memorial addressed 
| to the Imperial authorities at Peking requesting the 

prohibition of the "New Teaching", Tso Tsung-t'ang, 
the Ch'ing commander who eventually crushed the 
1862-78 Muslim rebellion in Northwest China, 
complained that Ma, who styled himself the Tsung-ta 
A-hung ("General Grand Mulla", Matthews’, nos. 
6912, 5943, t, 2931), had "sent out people to spread 
this evil religion everywhere”. According to Tso, 
| these missionaries, known as Aai-li-ei (Matthews', 
nos. 2014, 3865, 1850, possibly a corruption of the 
Arabic Süff term khalifa, see Israeli, op. cit., 1974, 
208), were "disguised as businessmen" (Tso Tsung- 
t'ang, Memorials, cited in Chu, op. cit, in Bibl., 1966, 
156-8). In fact, Muslim merchants dominated the 
North China caravan trade, and it is more than 
probable that many of the "New Teaching” hai-li-fei 
were also legitimate merchants. Tso continued: 
"According to the testimony of lately captured 
Muslim rebels, there are missionaries of the New 
Teaching in Peking, Tientsin, Heilungkiang, Kirin, 
Shansi and Hupeh" (Tso, Memorials, ibid.); it is 
also probable that the “New Teaching” had spread 
across Szechwan (where it was definitely established) 
to Yunnan (¢.v.) where it may have played some part 
in the "Panthay" (q.v.) Muslim rebellion of Tu 
Wen-hsiu. [2.5]. 

During the great Muslim rebellion of 1862-78 
[see AL-SIN], four main centres of Muslim power were 
to emerge in Northwest China (excluding only the 
Turkic areas of Sinkiang which were either to pass 
under the rule of Ya'küb Beg (4.v.] of Kashghar 
(J, or to maintain a precarious independence 
under incompetent local leadership in Dzungaria 
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(see Bales, 224, "Sketch map of main Muslim cen- 
tres"). These were: (1) Ma Hua-h 
chi-p'u, the chief centre of the 
(2) Hochow and the surrounding area, a predominant- 
ly “Old Teaching” centre under the leadership of 
Ma Chan-so (Maithews', nos. 4310, 125, 59); (3) 
Hsining and the surrounding area, a regiou of mixed 
"Old" and "New Teaching" allegiances under the 
leadership of Ma Kuei-yüan (Matthews', nos. 4310, 
3610, 7728); and (4) a region centering upon Suchow, 
described by Bales, 224, as "non-sectarian", under 
the leadership of Ma Wen-yu (Matthews', nos. 4310, 
7129, 4196). (Note, however, that elsewhere [227], 
Bales describes both the Hsining and Suchow Mus- 
lims as being “mostly inclined to the New Sect 
In marked contrast to these Kansu and Chinghai 
Muslim leaders, Pai Yen-hu (q.v4, the most important 
of the Shensi Muslim leaders, was a guerilla fighter 
with no permanent base, Of this plethora of Muslim | 
leaders, however, it is interesting to note that in 
the opinion of Tso Tsung-t'ang: "only one man .. 
could command followers from Heilungkiang to 
Sinkiang, and he was Ma Hua-lung" (Tso, Memorials, 
cited in Chu, 1955, 343). 

The initial Northwestern Muslim challenge to 
the Ching Empire came in Shensi, where between 
1862 and 1864 Pai Yen-hu and other local Muslim 
leaders conducted a fast-moving cavalry campaign 
against the Manchu general To-lung-a. The Ching 
forces scored some early successes in southern Shensi, 
but in 1864 To-lung-a was killed, and during the 
following months the Muslim revolt spread with 
great rapidity across the whole of Northwest China. 

‘During the early years of the revolt, Ma Hua-lung, 
whose base at Chin-chi-p'u was situated well behind 
the main battle front in southern Shensi, succeeded 
in maintaining a precarious neutrality (at least in 
the eyes of some local Ch'ing officials, see Chu, 1955, 
345), whilst simultaneously increasing the fortili- 
cations around Chin-chi-p'u and building up the 
armed forces at his command. It was widely rumoured 
that Ma Huaung had masterminded the capture 
of Ninghsia city by rebel forces in 1863, but some 
Ching officials still remained unconvinced of Ma's 
complicity. Tso Tsung-t'ang, the military veteran 
"who was appointed Governor-General of Shensi and 
Kansu in 1868, with specific orders to crush the 
Muslim revolt, had no such doubts. Tso “regarded 
the Chin-chi-p'u centre as one of first importance 
and determined to concentrate upon the reduction 
of the Muslims in that area. He had no illusions 
whatever about Ma Hua-lung, but was certain that 
te was the ringleader among all the Kansu Muslims, 
and he determined to proceed on that basis” (Chu, 
1055, 346). 

Tso estimated that he would require five years to 
reconquer Shensi and Kansu; he launched his attack 
in November 1868, aiming primarily to capture Chin- 
chi-p'u, with Hochow as a secondary target. It was 
a savage campaign, with little quarter given or asked. 
‘Tso played upon the traditional rivalries between 
adherents of the "Old" and "New" teachings by 
giving amnesty to followers of the “Old Teaching” 
‘who surrendered (a policy which paid off, for in 1872 
Ma Chan-so, commander of the "Old Teaching" 
centre based on Hochow, surrendered to Tso shortly 
after inflicting a crushing defeat on the Imperial 
forces; for his pains he was made a general in Tso's 
army and went on to play an important part in the 
“pacification” of Kansu) ;in marked contrast Tso "'ne- 
‘yer treated with a single "New Sect’ leader, but ex- 
ecuted every one that fell into his hands" (Bales, 280), 


Throughout 1869, Tso’s armies advanced slowly 
across Shensi and into eastern Kansu, driving the 
highly-mobile Muslim cavalry of Shensi before them. 
In early 1870 the Imperial forces arrived before Chin- 
chi-p'u; the assault was to be long and hard, for “over 
the whole plain was a network of canals, all the vil- 
lages were fortified, und the Moslems had erected 
numberless stockades covering every approach to 
Chinchipu” (Bales, 243; for details of the campaign, 
see 231-65). Tso built a huge moat and accompanying 
rampart around Chin-ch’i-p'u, and set about reducing 
the Muslims through a combination of bombardment 
and starvation. Ma Hus-lung’s position was made 
critical by his earlier decision to send a large force of 
his followers into Shensi in a bid to draw off Tso's 
armies from Chin-chi-p'u, an action which caused 
Bales, Tso's biographer, to comment; "Had Ma Hua- 
lung enjoyed a reasonable talent for generalship 
along with his many other endowments, he could 
have driven Tso Tsung-t'ang out of Kansu, perhaps 
from Shensi as well, and delivered an irreparable 
blow to the Imperial cause" (247). 

By January 1871 the population of Chin-chi-p'u 
was starving; the defenders had been reduced to 
eating human flesh. On 6 January Ma Hua-lung left 
his stronghold behind the city walls and presented 
himself, accompanied by a single servant, at the 
headquarters of Liu Chin-t'ang, the Imperial com- 
mander. Ma asked that all blame for the resistance 
at Chin-chi-p'u be laid on him, and that his followers 
should be spared. After prolonged interrogation by 
the victorious Ch'ing commanders, Ma was executed, 
together with twelve members of his immediate 
family, by the "slicing process"; some eighty of 
the lesser Muslim leaders were beheaded, Chin-chi-p'u 
was depopulated, and the surviving Muslims were 
sent, en masse, into exile or slavery. Tso Tsung-t'ang. 
went on to reconquer western Kansu, and by 1873, 
ten years after the commencement of his offensive 
in Shensi, he succeeded in reconquering Kashghar, 
the last majo: town of Northwest China. 

After his execution on 2 March 1871, Ma Hua-tung 
became a martyr for followers of the “New Teaching", 
‘The victorious Ch'ing forces made strenous attempts 
to stamp out Ma's adherents (it has been estimated 
that between 1862 and 1878 the Muslim revolt and the 
Ch'ing reconquest resulted in over x0 million deaths; 
see Chu, 1966, p. vii), but to no avail. According 
to W. A. Saunders, a Christian missionary who was 
active in Kansu during the Republican period, Ma's 
body was buried at Chen-chi-p'u, but his head was 
taken, presumably in secret, to Hsüan-hua-kang, 
near Chang-chia-ch'uan in south-eastern Kansu. 
When Saunders visited Hsüan-hua-kang in 1934 he 
found Ma's tomb to be "quite an imposing affair of 
carved brick with a kind of “Li Pai Sz’ (temple) as 
an entrance" (o. cit. in Bibl., 70). Saunders records 
that "worship" was made at the tomb every year 
on Ma Hua-lung’s birthday, a practice strongly 
denounced by local Muslims belonging to the “Old 
Teaching". It is not known whether Ma's tomb at 
Hstian-hua-kang still exists, 

Bibliography: The most important contem- 
poraneous Chinese sources for the Muslim rebellion 
‘of 1862-78 are the complete works of Tso Tsung- 
tang, Tso Wen-hsiang-kung Ch'üan-chí, 1888-97, 
published together with a biography of Tso written 
by Lo Cheng-chün, Tso Wen hsiang-kung Nien-p'u; 
details of these works are to be found in Chu Wen- 
djang’s 1956 study of the Muslim rebellion in North- 
west China at p. 2rr. A collection of anecdotes 
taken from the oral recollections of a Muslim 
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mulld who lived through the great rebellion as a 
child is to be found in Shan Hua-p'u’s Shen-Kan 
Chich-vi-lu, in Pai Show's 1952 collection, iv, 
303 ff.; this source, based partially on personal 
experience and partially on hearsay, is indicative 
of the paucity of Muslim sources for this period. 
‘A further useful contemporaneous Chinese source 
is Po Ching-wel's Feng-ksi-s'ao-ang-chi, Nanking 
1924, the collected works of a member of the 
Shensi gentry who served with the imperial forces 
and was present during the siege of Chin-chi-p'u. 
An interesting, but not always reliable, contem- 
poraneous western source is F. von Richthofen's 
Baron Richthofews letters (1870-1872), Peking 
3941. See also: H. M. d'Ollone, Recherches sur les 
Musulmans Chinois, Paris 191r, esp. 273-4; Wu 
Tseng.ch'i, Ch'ing-shih kang-yao (“A summary of 
Ching history", Shanghai r9r3, esp. chüam 12; 
M. Hartmann, Zur Geschichte des Islam in China, 
Leipzig 1921; W. A. Saunders, Hstian Hua Kang, in 
Friends of Moslems im China (Hankow), viij, 
{x October 1934), 69-72; W. L. Bales, Tso Tsung- 
fang: soldier and statesman of Old China, Shanghai 
1937, esp. 231-65; Muhammad Tawadv’, al-Sin wa 
*LIslām, Cairo 1945; Ma Hsiao-sbih, Hsi-pei Hui- 
tsu ho-ming chien-shih ("A short history of the 
revolutions of the Northwestern Muslim people”), 
Shanghai 1951, esp. 1-15 (Ma Hsiao-shih, a Hui 
Muslim, emphasises links between the Muslim re- 
Belin in Shensi and the Taiping rebel); Pai 
Shou-i, Hui-kwi min-isw ti hsin-sheng ("The re- 
birth of the Muslim people"), Shanghai 1951, esp. 
65-70; Pai Shou-i, Hui-min ch'i-i ("The righteous 
uprisings of the Muslim people"), 4 vols, Shanghai 
1952, see vols. iii and iv for the Northwest China 
rebellions; Chu Wen-djang, The Policy of the 
Manchu government in the suppression of the Moslem 
Rebellion in Shensi, Kansu and Sinkiang from 1862 
to 1878, Ph. D. thesis, Univ. of Washington 1955 
(the greater part of this thesis was later published 
(see Chu, 1966], but several important appendices 
were omitted from the published version, most 
notably supplement IV, "Ma Hua-lung and the 
New Sect", which may be found at 343-60 of the 
‘unpublished thesis); Mary C. Wright, The last 
stand of Chinese conservatism: the T'ung-Chih 
restoration, 1862-1874, Stanford 1957, repr. New 
York 1969, see esp. 107-113 of the 1969 edition; 
Saguchi Toru, Jahachi-jakya seihi Higashi Toruki- 
sutan shahaishi henhya ("The social history of 
Eastern Turkestan in the i8th/roth centuries”), 
‘Tokyo 1963; Chu Wen-djang, The Moslem rebellion 
in Northwest China, 1862-2878, The Haguc-Paris 
1966; R. Israeli, Chinese versus Muslims: a study 
of cultural confrontation, unpublished Ph. D. thesis, 
Univ, of California, Berkeley 1974; J. Fletcher, 
Central Asian Sufism ond Ma Ming-hsin's New 
Teaching, publication unknown, 1976 (?), 75-96; 
A. Forbes, The Muslim national minorities of 
China, in Religion, vija (1976), 67-87; R. Israeli, 
Established Islam and marginal Islam in China: 
from eclecticism to syncretism, in JESHO, xxxi 
(1978), 99-109. (A. D. W. Forses) 
MA HUAN (Mattheus! Chinese-English dictionary, 
Revised American Edition 1969, characters no. 4310, 
2266), Chinese Muslim interpreter and 
traveller who flourished during the oth/rsth 
century and who was the author of Ving-pai sheng- 
lam ("The overall survey of the ocean's shores"), 
the best-known account of the early and mid-oth/z5tà 
century Ming Chinese maritime expeditions to South- 
east Asia, South Asia, the Arabian Peninsula and 
East Africa, 
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Ma Huan was born ca, 782/1380 in Kuoichi, a 
district of Shao-hsing city, Chekiang Province. His 
home was about 24 miles south-east of Hang-chou, 
and a mere 7 miles from the southern shore of Hang- 
chou bay, one of the principal centres of navigation 
im gth/rsth century China (Mills, Ma Hwan [see 
Bibi] 34). Ma Huan probably came from a poor 
background, though "his derogatory description 
of himself as a ‘mountain-woodcutter’ need not be 
taken literally" (Mills, Joc, cit), Seemingly, Ma Huan 
did not belong to a Muslim family, but chose to 
adopt Islam when a young man—thus his surname 
"Ma", so common amongst Chinese Muslims, must 
have been purely coincidental. He must have 
received a good education in Chinese, for “there are 
classicisms in his book, and he was acquainted with 
the contents of Wang Ta-yüan's Tao-i chilliéch 
("A synoptical account of the Islands and their 
Barbarians", 751/1350), of certain Chinese classics, 
and of ‘Buddhist books" (Mills). (On the other 
hand Duyvendak, in his Ma Huan re-examined, 9, 
describes Ying-yai sheng-lan as being "written in an 
almost colloquial style by an unlearned Mohamme- 
dan") 

During his youth Ma Huan seems to have adopted 
Islam, and to have assumed the feu (courtesy-name) 
of Tsung-tao (Matthews', nos. 6896, 6136); possibly 
ns a result of becoming a Muslim he began a study of 
Arabic and/or Persian, enabling him to become profi- 
cient as a translator and interpreter. As a result 
of the acquisition of these skills, he was appointed 
to the staff of the great Chinese Muslim admiral 
Cheng Ho in 815/r4rz, It is interesting to note that 
Ma Huan's appointment came one year before the 
fourth of Cheng Ho's voyages (816-18)/r4x3-15), the 
first to sail beyond South Asia to the Persian Gulf. 

Ma Huan accompanied Cheng Ho on this fourth 
voyage—as with the latter's three previous voyages 
a "maritime expedition" in every sense of the word; 
the Chinese Muslim admiral had under his command a 
fleet of 63 ships bearing 28,560 men. The expedition 
visited various parts of the Malay Archipelago, Sri 
Lanka, Bengal, South India, the Maldive Isiands and 
Hormuz in Persia. The young Ma Huan must have 
been greatly interested in the various lands he saw, 
for together with his colleague and life-long collabcra- 
tor Kuo Ch'ung-li (Matthews’, nos. 3746, 1528, 3886), 
he made local journeys in the various countries he 
visited, and recorded details of his impressions. 

‘On his return to China in 818/1415, Ma began work 
on a book based on the notes made by Kuo Ch'ung-li 
and himself. In 8x9/14x6 be completed the first 
version of his book (he was to make numerous 
additions and corrections over the years), and wrote 
a foreword and a commemorative poem. In his 
Br9/r426 foreword he notes that: 

“I collected [notes about] the appearance of the 
people in each country, the variations of the local 
customs, the differences in the natural products and 
the boundary limits, I arranged (my notes) in order 
so as to make a book, which I have entitled The 
overall survey of the Ocean's shores" (Mills, op. cit., 70). 

Ma Huan did not accompany Cheng Ho on his fifth 
expedition of 820-2/1417-19; he does not explain why. 
In 824/1421, however, he once again voyaged with 
Cheng Ho on his sixth expedition, returning in 825) 
1422. In addition to returning !o most of those 
countries visited during the fourth expedition, 
Cheng Ho's sixth expedition took Ma Huan to Zufär 
and Aden; a part of the great Chinese fleet (which 
comprised 4x ships and an unknown number of 
men) visited Mogadishu and Brava in Somal 
but Ma Huan does not seem to have accompanied 
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this branch expedition. Mills notes that Ma Huan 
probably added sections on Zufür and Aden to his 
book after his return to China in 825/1422 (op. cit. 
EN 

Ma Huan, although still a relatively young man, 
probably accepted that his journeys to the Indian 
‘Ocean were over when the emperor Jen Tsung forbade 
further expeditions to that remote region in 828/1424; 
however, when the Hsiian-te emperor revoked this 
edict in 834/1430 and ordered the ageing Cheng Ho 
to undertake his seventh and final expedition to the 
“Western regions”, Ma Huan was once again em- 
ployed as an interpreter. 

Cheng Ho's seventh expedition is better document- 
ed than any of the preceding six. We know that more 
than zoo large ships took part in the voyage, and that 
a total of 27,550 men sailed with him. The fleet left 
Nanking in 835/1431, and retumed to China in 837] 
1433. Once again, Cheng Ho andfor his emissaries 
visited Southeast Asia, Bengal, Southern India, 
the Persian Gulf, the Arabian Peninsula and East 
Africa, On this voyage we know that Ma Huan 
sailed with a branch of the main fleet to Bengal, 
and thence to Kozhikode (Calicut) ia South India. 
It seems very likely that from Kozhikode Ma Huan 
was sent, with six other Muslim emissaries, to Mecca. 
Mills has calculated that Ma Huan left Kozhikode 
about mid-836/1432, and arrived in Mecca about 
three months later; be then spent a further three 
months in Mecca before rejoining Cheng Ho's main 
fleet at Kozhikode in 837/1433. 

On his return to China, Ma Huan added a lengthy 
and accurate account of Mecca to his Ying-yai sheng- 
lan. He notes that the inhabitants of T'ien fang (“the 
Heavenly Square”, a clear reference to the Ka‘ba) 
are “stalwart and fine looking"; they "bind up their 
hands", whilst their womenfolk "wear a covering 
over their hands, and you cannot see their faces". 
He describes the Haram and the Ka‘ba in detail, 
noting that the pilgrims tear pieces from the kiswa 
(se, the mantle used to cover the Ka'ba) as souvenirs, 
just as occurs today, He also mentions the Prophet's 
tomb at Medina, though his error in situating the 
well Zamzam near the latter rather than at Mecca 
causes Duyvendak to question whether Ma Huan 
did, in fact, ever visit the HHijàz (Ma Huan re-examin- 
ed, 73. Án excellent translation of Ma Huan's 
account of Mecca may be found in Mills, 173-8. 

To the best of our knowledge, Ma Huan never again 
left China. He continued working on the Ying-yai 
Sheng-lan, in collaboration with Kuo Ch'ung-li, and 
the completed work was eventually published ca. 855/ 
1451. Ma Huan is thought to have died some nine 
years later. Unfortunately, the 1457 edition of Ma 
Huan’s book has long been lost, and our present 
knowledge of the Ying-yai sheng-lan rests on three 
later editions, all dating from the latter half of the 
Ming dynasty (Mills, 37-42), 
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MA MING-HSIN (Matthews! Chinese-English 
Dictionary, Revised American Edition 1969, chat 
ters nos. 4310, 4534, 2733), also known as Muganaap 
Awix, a Chinese Muslim leader of the mid- 
xath/x8th century who was instrumental in the 
development and spread of the “New Teaching", 
a neo-orthodox reformist movement in Chinese 
Islam which swept Northwest China in the latter 
half of the r2th/r8th century, and which played an 
important part in the great mid-rsth/roth century 
Muslim revolt of Ma Hua-lung (4.0,}. 

Ma Ming-hsin was born at an unknown date during 
the first half of the rath/x8th century at An-ting, 
à small town some 90 km. south-east of Lanchow, 
the capital of the Chinese province of Kansu [g. 
The site of Ma's birthplace makes it probable that 
he was a Hui (Chinose-speaking) Muslim, though 
his travels in Turkestan led Hartmann (of. cit, in 
Bibl., 28, n.) to describe him as a native of that region, 
whilst his role as a religious reformer amongst 
the Salar Turks [pv] of southwestern Kansu and 
eastern Chinghai bas also led to his identification 
as a Salar (see Mary C. Wright, op. cit, in Bibl, 
108). Confusion over Ma's ethnic origins may have 
been further compounded by his adoption of an 
Arabic soubriquet, a practice common amongst 
the Hui. 

Ma Ming-hsin seems to have first come to the 
attention of the Chinese authorities in 1175/1761, 
when be returned to Kansu after a prolonged period 
of travel and study in Central Asia and Arabia. Dur- 
ing the course of these travels Ma made the pilgri- 
mage to Mecca and visited the Yemen, where he was 
initiated into the Nakshbandi faripa (Tawàdu*, op. 
cil. in Bibl., 113). It seems probable that he returned 
io Kansu via the major Nakshbandl centre of 
Bukhara, as well as through the lesser Nakshbandl 
centres of Kishghar [g.] and Yarkand. On his 
return, Ma proclaimed himself the “Possessor of 
the True Teaching” (Hartmann, in Bibl., 123, n. 128), 
and armed with a “magnetic personality” (Ford, 
op.cit. im Bibl, is4) and the prestige naturally 
accruing to hádjdji on this distant periphery of the 
Muslim World, he began to expound a heterodox 
form of Islam with the avowed aim of reforming 
the Chinese umma. 
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Within a short period of time, Ma was expelled 
from his native An-ting for "causing trouble” (Ford, 
ibid), He went next to preach amongst the Salars, 
a Turkic people with a reputation for fierceness and 
independence who inhabit the hills to the south of 
the Yellow River in the Chinghai-Kansu borderiands. 
In the Salar hills, Ma gained the support of two local 
mulläs Su-ssu-shih-san and Hu-ma-liu-hu. His teach- 
ing, which rapidly gained widespread popular sup- 
port, became known as the "New Teaching” (Asin 
Chiao, Matthews, nos. 2737, 719) to differentiate 
it from the various forms of established Islamic 
practice in Kansu, which in turn became known as 
the “Old Teaching” (lao chiao, Matthews, nos. 3833, 
719, or chiu ehiao, nos. r20$, 719). According to 
Hsü (in Bibl, 23), Ma Ming-hsin's “New Teaching" 
was distinguished by the following characteristics: 
(1) loud chanting of the scriptures, as opposed to the 
soft chanting of the old sect (ie. followers of the 
“Old Teaching"); (2) prayers with head-shaking 
and body movement in dance-like manner, sc. foot- 
stamping, hand-waving, and face turning up towards 
heaven; (3) belief in miracles, visions, apparition 
of spirits, and prediction of good or bad omens; and 
(4) the worship of saints or their tombs. 

Until recently, the identity of the "New Teaching’ 
though obviously Soff in inspiration, remained 
unclear (see Wright, 108, together with relevant foot- 
notes). Recent research undertaken by Saguchi and 
Fletcher, however, indicates that Ma Ming-hsin intro- 
duced to Kansu a sub-group of the Nakslibandl farika. 
which practiced dkikr djahri (vocal recollection) as 
opposed to the dhikr kkafi more usually associated 
with the Nakshbandiyya. This sub-group, which is 
generally known as the Nakshbandiyva-Diahriyya, 
can be traced back to Khodja Mabmüd Andjir 
Faghnawi, who introduced the "dhikr of those who 
act publicly” (dhikr “alāniyya) to the Nakshbandi 
tarika in ca, 715/1315 (Fletcher, Central Asian Sufism, 
79-80). The “New Teaching”, or Kansu form of 
Nakshbandlyya-Djabtiyya, seems to have laid 
great emphasis on kardmdt (thaumaturgic and charis- 
matic gifts [sce KARAMAT); thus Ma Ming-hsin came 
to be regarded as a saint by his followers. 

‘The followers of the "New Teaching" seem to 
have adopted an agressively militant attitude to- 
wards other Muslims, An anonymous govecameat 
official who participated in the defense of Lanchow 
ducing the Muslim rebellion of 1196/1781 notes of 
the adherents of the "New Teaching" that "When 
anyone hesitated to join them, they would all rise 
to attack him, threatening him with sword aud 
spear until he gave way. Even if the rejector were 
the father and the believers were the sons, the sous 
would kill the father". (P'ing-Hui chi-ldeh, Hui-min 
ch'i, li, 9-10). As a result of this militancy, relations 
between the "Old" and "New" factions grew to be 
extremely bitter. 

The Chínese authorities first seem to have become 
aware of these sectarian tensions during 1176/1762, 
when leaders of the rival factions in the Salar region 
laid charges against each other before the Chinese 
magistrate. The leaders of both groups were found 
guilty and banished from the area. In 1183/1769 
the charges were renewed, and this time the penalties 
incurred were heavier against the "New Teaching" 
(Wright, 108). It is not clear whether Ma Ming-hsin 
was personally involved in either of these incidents. 

During this period, the town of Hsün-hua, lo- 
cated in the Salar hills on the right bank of the 
Yellow River some 95 km. upstream from Hochow, 
(the modern Linsia), emerged as the centre of the 


"New Teaching”, In r196/x78r sectarian tension 
in Hsün-hua boiled over, and followers of the "New 
Teaching” leader Su-ssu-shi-san attacked and killed 
at least forty adherents of the “Old Teaching" 
(Schram, op. cit, in Bibl, 64). Government troops 
despatched from Lanchow to quell the disturbances 
were defeated by Su-ssu-shi-san’s followers, and 
the successful rebels occupied the city of Hochow. 
‘The provincial authorities in Lanchow responded 
by sending a force of five hundred men to occupy 
Ti-tac, a small town on the right bank of the Tao 
River some 85 km. south-east of Hochow. In this 
action, the provincial forces scored their first real 
success by capturing Ma Ming-hsin, the founder and 
spiritual leader of the "New Teaching". Ma was 
faken to Lanchow, where he was incarcerated; 
shortly thereafter rebel forces from Hochow, be- 
lieved to number upwards of 2,000 men, crossed the 
Tao River and besieged Lanchow. They succeeded 
in cutting the floating bridge across the Yellow 
River, thus isolating relief forces from Northern 
Kansu, and demanded the release of Ma Ming-hsin, 
‘The Chinese commandant refused to hand Ma over, 
but took him to the city walls whence he might 
address the besieging forces (de Groot, op. cit. in 
Bibl, 12-15). The anonymous government official 
who witnessed this scene records that "When Ma 
Ming-hsin was taken to appear on top of the city 
walls, all the Muslims who saw him from below rolled 
down from their horses and prostrated themselves on 
the ground. They called him a saint and wept" (P'ing- 
Hi chictich, ibid.). This display seems to have made 
an adverse impression on the Chinese commandant, 
who “had him killed at once, in order to keep down 
sedition within the walls" (de Groot, 314). Ma's son 
was seemingly killed with him (Schram, id). 
Ma's death did not bring about the end of the 
rebellion, but served only to increase the bitter- 
ness of his followers. The Chinese troops stationed 
in Kansu proved incapable of suppressing the rebels, 
a task which fell initially to Salar followers of the 
“Old Teaching”, later assisted by Mongol troops 
from Alashan and Chinese troops from Szechwan. 
Some three months after the murder of Ma Ming-hain, 
Ch'ing troops surrounded the foremost of the survi- 
ving "New Teaching" leaders, the Salar mullà Su- 
ssu-shi-san, at his stronghold in the Hua-lin moun- 
tains. Su was captured and executed, and with his 
death the rebellion came to an end. The Chinese 
authorities banned the "New Teaching" and in- 
stituted a series of bloody reprisals against its 
surviving adherents. An edict issued by Ch'ien-lung 
after the imperial victory in the Hua-lin mountains 
exhorts his officials as follows: “Of these rebels 
not a trace, however slight, must remain. All ins 
surgents yet at liberty shall be hunted out ... and 
their wives, daughters and babies now incarcerated 
in the provincial capital, in Hochow, in Hstn-hua 
and other places, shall be thoroughly examined for 
the better realisation of this object; and finally, 
the transports to the pestilential places of banisb- 
ment shall start with all possible speed” (de Groot, 
315). The Ch'ing authorities massacred whole 
families and clans with “New Teaching" affiliations, 
but to no avail. The "New Teaching” leaders went 
underground, and within three years a still bloodier 
Jsin-chiao rising, under the leadership of Tien Wu 
[a.v] broke out in the Kansu-Chinghai region. The 
"New Teaching" or Ma Ming-hsin was also to prove 
instrumental in the great mid-r3th/roth century 
rebellion of Ma Hua-lung (g.0.). 
Bibliography: Details of contemporaneous 
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Chinese sources may be found ín C. 1.. Pickens, 
Chinese annals, pp. 30-3 of his Annotated bibliog- 
raphy of literature on Islam in China, Hankow 
1950; this source is especially useful for details 
of the r196-9/1781-4 Muslim risings contained in 
the Ta-Ch'ing Kao-tsung Shun-huang-ti shih-le 
(ie. the official edicts of the Ch'ien-lung period). 
See also Wei Vüan, Sheng-wu chi ("History of the 
Imperial wars"), 1842, chilan 7 (cited in Ford, 
op. cit. below). For further details, see D. D. Leslie, 
Islam in China to 1800: a bibliographical guide, in 
Abr-Nahrain, xvi (1976), 25 (Section H, “Imperial 
Edicts"). Further primary sources, including the 
P'ing-Hwi. chi-tieh (“Brief record of the pacifi- 
cation of the Muslims”, Kansu, co. 1196/1781) 
may be found in Pai Shou-i, ed. Huimin c 
("The righteous uprisings of the Muslim people"), 
published in 4 vols, Shanghai ros, of which 
vols. iii and iv refer to events in the Chinese north- 
west during the 18th and roth centuries. 
‘Secondary sources dating from the late roth and 
early zoth centuries include: C. Imbault-Huart, 
Deux insurrections des Makométans du Kansou, 
in JA, ser. B, vol. xiv (1889), 404-525; J. J. M. de 
Groot, Sectarianism and religious persecution im 
China, Amsterdam 1903-4; M. Broomball, Islam 
in China: a neglected problem, London 1910, see 
esp. 150-2; H. M. d'Ollone, Recherches sur les 
musulmans chinois, Paris 1911; and M. Hartmann, 
Zur Geschichte des Islam in China, Leipzig 1921. 
More recent works include Mu Shou-ch'i, Kan- 
Ning-Ch'ing shih-lieh (“A brief history of Kansu, 
Ninghsia and Chinghai"), Lanchow 1936, chan 18, 
P. 37; chiian 19, p. 6 etc. (cited in Ford, op. cit. 
below); in Arabic, Mubammad Tawddu‘, ai-5in 
wa 'I-Islóm, Cairo 1945; Pai Shou-i, Hui-hui min- 
isu ti hsin-sheng ("The rebirth of the Muslim 
people"), Shanghai 1951, see esp. 46-7; Chu Wen- 
djang, The policy of the Manchu government 
in the suppression of the Moslem rebellion in Shensi, 
Kansu and Sinkiang from 1862 to 1878, Ph.D. 
thesis, Univ. of Washington, ross (the greater 
part of this thesis was later published [see Chu, 
1966], but several important appendices were 
omitted from the published version, most notably 
Supplement IV, "Ma Hua-lung and the New 
Sect", which may be found at 343-60 of the un- 
published thesis); Mary C. Wright, The last stand 
of Chinese conservatism: the T'ung-Chih restoration, 
1862-1874, Stanford 1957, repr. New York 1969, 
see esp. 107-13 of the 1969 edition; L. J. Schram, 
The Monguors of the Kansu-Tibetan frontier, in 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
lils (1961), 65-5. A particularly important source 
is Saguchi Toru's Jihaci-jakya seii Higashi 
Torukisutan shakaishi Renkyi ("The social history 
of Eastern Turkestan in the 18th/19th centuries"), 
Tokyo 1963. Also of importance is Immanuel C. Y. 
Hsu's The [li crisis: a study of Sino-Russian diplo- 
macy, 1781-1881, Oxford 1965, see esp. 23-4, and 
197, n. B. The most recent sources include: Chu 
Wen-djang, The Moslem rebellion in Northwest 
China, 1862-78, The Hague-Paris 1966; J. Ford, 
Some Chinese Muslims of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth Centuries, in Asian Affairs, bija NS. 
vol. viia (1974), 144-56 (for Ma Ming-hsin, see 
esp. 253-6); R. Israeli, Chinese versus Muslims: 
a study of cultural confrontation, Ph.D. thesi 
Univ, of California, Berkeley 1974; J. Fletcher, 
Central Asian Sufism and Ma Ming-hsin's New 
Teaching, publication unknown, 1976 (7), 75-96; 
Israeli, Established Islam and marginal Islam in 


China: from eclecticism to syncretism, in JESHO, 

xxift (1978), 99-109. (A. D. W. Fonpzs) 

MÀ WARA? 4L-NAHR (A.) "the land which lies 
beyond the river", ie. beyond the Oxus or Ámü- 
Darya [¢. the classical Transoxiana or 
Transoxania, so-called by the conquering Arabs 
of the xst/7th century and after in contrast to Mā 
dün al-Nahr, the lands of Khurisin [q.v] this side 
of the Oxus, although the term Khurüsán was not 
infrequently used vaguely to designate all the 
eastern Islamic lands beyond western Persia, 


1. THE NAME, 

The frontiers of Mà wari) al-nahr on the north 
and east were where the power of Islam ceased and 
depended oa political conditions; cf. the statements 
of the Arab geographers on Ma ward? al-nahr in G. Le 
Strange, The lands of the Eastern Catiphate, Cambridge 
1905, 433-45 W. Barthold, Turkestan down fo the Mon- 
gol invasion, London 1928, 64 ff. The phrase Ma ward? 
al-nahr passed from Arabic literature into Persian. 
As late as tbe pth/rsth century, Háfiz-i Abrü [¢.0.] 
devotes a specia! chapter (the last) to Ma warà? al- 
nahr in his geographical work. Under the influence 
of literary tradition, the phrase Ma warà?’ al-nahr 
was used down to quite recent times in Central Asia 
itself (e.g. by Bübur, in his Babur-ndma, ed. Bever- 
idge, sce index; by Mirzà Haydar Dughlat later in the 
10th/16th century in his Ta?rlkh-i Rashidi, tr. Elias 
and Ross, A history of the Moghuls, London 1895, 79, 
95 fl. 150, etc. ; and by the Uzbek Muhammad Sálib, 
ef. Sprav. knizhha Samarkandshii oblasti, v, 240 and 
passim), although to the people of Central Asia the 
lands in question were on their side of and uot across 
the river. (W. Baxruozp) 


2. Hisroxv 


Pre-Islamic Transoxania comprised, in the widest 
sense, Soghdia (Arabic Swed [q.v], essentially 
the basin of the Zaraíshán river) and the lands 
as far as the Sir Darya basin, northwestwards to 
‘Kbarazm (9.v.] and eastwards to Farghāna (@.v.) and 
across the Tien Shan Mountains into Eastern or Chi- 
mese Turkestan (on the general concept of "Turke- 
stan", Eastern and Western, see TURKISTAN). For 
these regions in classical times, see W. Tomaschek, 
in PW, ii, cols. 2804-13 (Baktra, Baktriane, Baktria- 
noi), ili, cols. 2406-8 (Chorasmia). AN this was still 
largely an Iranian region, with such Middle Iranian 
languages flourishing there as Khürazmían and 
Soghdian, both written in scripts going back to the 
Aramaic alphabet; Bactrian in the upper Oxus 
provinces of Tukháristàn, Caghiniyan, Khuttal(an) 
and Wakhsh [gj], written in a modified Greek 
alphabet; and Khotanese and Tokharian dialects 
in the Tarim basin of Eastern Turkestan, written 
in scripts of Indian origin. In Soghdis, however, the 
strong cultural influence of Sisénid Persia may have 
given Persian a foothold in the main cities at least. 
Narshekht states that just after the time of the 
conquest of Bukhara by Kutayba b. Muslim (sc. in 
ca. 94/712-13), the people there used Persian (pársi) 
for reciting tbe Kur'ân, though no doubt Soghdian 
remained for some time to come the main language 
of daily intercourse (Tarigh-i Bu&hdrá, ed. Mudarris 
Ridawl, Tehran 1939, $7, tr. R. N. Frye, The history 
of Bukhara, Cambridge, Mass. 1954, 48). Just over 
two-and-a-half centuries later, al-Mukaddast, 315, 
calls the speech of Bukbüri dar, ie. Persian; this 
must nevertheless still refer to urban speech patterns 
only, for Soghdian lasted much longer in the country- 
side, 
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In regard to rehgion, no single faith was dominant. 
Buddhism was still in full bloom in Eastern Turkestan, 
and still strong in the upper Oxus provinces, where 
it was the faith of the northern branch of the Heph- 
thalites [see HAYATILA] who put up such a strenuous 
resistance to the Arabs in the later rst/7th and early 
and/Sth centuries, and where Balkh (g.v.) was still 
a major Buddhist centre; but it had, for some time, 
been waning in Soghdia, When the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang arrived in Samarkand in ca. 630, 
he found the Zoroastrians completely in the ascen- 
dant there and the Buddhist monasteries deserted; 
the restorative measures which he took can only 
have arrested this decline temporarily. For as in 
the linguistic field, cultural pressures from Sásánid 
Persia must have given Zoroastrianism an access 
of prestige and power in Transoxania, even though 
direct Säsänid military authority did not extend be- 
yond Marw (cl. W. Barthold, Histoire des Tures d'Asie 
Centrale, Paris 945, 33-5). Manicheism and other 
dualist faiths were tolerated, and their adherents 
found an especially sympathetic haven in Eastern 
‘Turkestan and among the Uyghur Turks, as numerous 
surviving religious texts from the Tarim basin attest; 
as late as ca. 372/082 the Hudüd al-ilam, tr. Mi- 
norsky, London 1957, 113, $ 25.13, records the pro- 
sence in Samarkand of & conventual house of the 
Manichaeans, &hdnagih-i Mánowiyán, with auditores 
or nigküshdk. Mazdakites are mentioned also im 
Samarkand, and if the followers of the late znd/Sth 
century heretic al-Mukanna*, the “wearers of w 
(see below) were Mazdakites (or Manichaeans?), 
their adherents still persisted at Kish and Nakhshab 
in the time of the continuator of Narshakht Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b. Nasr (Ta'ribh«é Bukhari, 83-9, 
tr. 75). The Christian presence was strong. A bishop 
is mentioned at Marw in 334 A.D. and there was 
probably one in Samarkand by the 6th century. 
Nestorians, Jacobites and Melkites were all represent- 
ed in Transoxania. When the Simanid amir [smi‘Tl 
b. Ahmad [g.v.] conquered Talas in 280/893, a "great 
church” was transformed into a mosque (ibid., 
102, tr. 86-7). The absence of any one preponderant 
faith meant that there did not exist in Transoxania 
a dominant priesthood as there was in Sisinid Persia, 
though religious scholars (abbár: al-Tabarl, ii, 1257] 
sre mentioned in Kh*árazm at the time of Kutayba's 
incursions of 93/712, perhaps Zoroastriau priests; 
but resistance there to the Arabs was on grounds 
‘of local patriotism rather than on a religious basis, 

Socially, there was an influential class of merchants 
in such Soghdian towns as Bukhara, Paykand and 
Samarkand, which was involved in long-distance 
trade operations with the Turkish peoples of the 
Siberian steppes and with the Chinese. The Arab 
invasions would not seriously hamper these trade 
movements, and indeed, the Soghdian merchants 
eventually found new markets within the Islamic 
caliphate for the goods which they imported from 
Inner Asia. The landed aristocracy of dihkāns was 
dominant in the countryside and smaller towns, 
and the pattern of large estates in Kh*arazi, along 
the Oxus channels and their canals, revealed by 
Soviet archaeology, was probably repeated in the 
irrigated lands of the Zarafshán valley and the 
upper Oxus ones. The local Iranian princes of 
Transoxania mentioned in the sources, such as 
those in rural Mak fgv, ia Suppl], Shash (9.2. 
and Farghiua, and in cities like Samarkand and 
Bukhárà, comprised the more powerful members 
of the dibhdn class and bore Iranian regnal titles 
such as ihskid [q.v.] from Old Persian khskayathiya- 


"king, ruler"), e.g. in Soghdia and Farghira. Such 
a land-owning class (which may be called, not ana- 
chronistically, one of feudal magnates) of dihküns 
was the backbone of resistance to the Arabs, and 
continued to play a leading social role—eventually as 
an Islamised caste—in Transoxania till the end of the 
Sämānid period, during which political authority was 
still to a considerably extent decentralised; its 
decline only came with the influx of Turkish steppe 
peoples in the sth/rrth century and after, 

‘The Arabs who had invaded Persia and over- 
thrown the Sasanid empire penetrated to Tukháristán 
in ‘Uthman's caliphate, during the governorship in 
Khurasan of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir [g.v], and al- 
Balighuri, Futdi, 408, records, on the authority 
of Aba ‘Ubayda, a phinder raid across the Oxus to 
Müymurgh near Samarkand in 33/653-4. It would 
have been obviously unwise to commit major Arab 
forces across the river until some progress had been 
nade against the resistance of the Hephthalites 
in Cisoxania and until a key point like Balkh had 
been captured (first raided in 32/653, but not fully 
secured till the time of Kutayba, sec BALEH) and 
the Oxus crossing-points of Amul-i Shatt [g.v] and 
Zamm taken. 

In the spring of 54/674 Mu‘awiya’s general “Ubayd 
Allih b, Ziyàd [p] crossed the Oxus, attacked 
Paykand and defeated the army of the local Soghdian 
ruler of Bukhara, the Bukhar-Khuda. Yazid I's gover- 
nor, Salm b. Ziyàd (61-4/681-3) was the first Arab 
commander actually to winter across the river. Any 
hopes of Arab progress in Transoxania were dashed by 
the civil wars which broke out in the heart of the 
caliphate on Yazid's death and the protracted resis- 
tance to the Umayyad government in Damaseus of 
the anti-caliph ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, even though 
the Soghdian cities remained disunited and their 
nominal suzerain the Chinese emperor was unable, 
despite embassies despatched to Peking and appeals 
for help, to supply any assistance. 

Jt was the great Kutayba b. Muslim al-Babill 
[po] who was the first Arab general to establish 
a firmer Arab hold over Transoxania. Appointed 
governor of the east by al-Hadiditdj in 86/705, he 
was to enjoy a ten years’ tenure of power, spanning 
the caliphate of al-Walid b. *Abd al-Malik, a reign 
particularly significant for the extension of Muslim 
power in both east and west. Kutayba first campaign- 
ed successfully in the Upper Oxus provinces at the 
invitation of the ruler of Caghaniyan, who sought aid 
against local rivals (86/705). Between 87/706 and of 
709 he conquered Paykand and Bukhara, installing in 
‘the latter city a focal prince TughshAda as his vassal, 
and received the submission of Tarkhan of Samar- 
kand and his successor Ghürak. Mosques were now 
built in Bukhara, Samarkand, etc., in order to en- 
courage the implantation of Islam and the inhabitants 
of Bukhàrà were forced to give up half the houses of 
the madina or skahrastán as billets for the incoming 
Arab garrison; but according to Narshakhl, 57, 
tr. 48, Kutayba had to pay the local inhabitants two 
dirhams a time to attend the Friday prayers. It was 
first in 88/707 that Kutayba had to repel Turkish 
forces which appeared in Transoxania when the 
people of Bukhara appealed to the powerful Kaghan 
of the Eastern Turks, whose name is known only in 
the Chinese transcription of Mo-o; and a further 
‘Turkish invasion into Soghdia in 93/712, at the in- 
vitation of the people of Samarkand, repulsed by 
Kutayba in the following year, may be that mention- 
ed in the early Turkish Orkhon inscriptions (Khoco- 
Tsaidam, Kültigin 1 E 39) as the oue undertaken by 
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the prince Kültigin which penetrated as far as Tamir 
Kapigh, the “Iron Gate" (sc. the present Buzgaia 
defile between Kish and Tirmidh), "in order to 
organise the Soghdian people” (the connection of 
these seems fairly certain, as proponed by Marquart 
and Barthold; cf. R. Giraud, L'empire des Tures 
edlestes, les vignes d'Ellerich, Qapghan e! Bilga (680- 
734), Paris 1960, 44, 182-3, who also notes that this 
same inscription (Kültigin I, E 31) mentions an 
earlier expedition to the Iron Gate under Tonyukuk 
in 701). Kutayba further sent two expeditions against 
Kh*ürazm in 93/712, when tbe Kh*árazm-Sháh 
‘was killed, although it was long before Islam became 
firmly implanted there [see xm'Axazw]. His forces 
also campaigned in the Sir Daryà valley in Ushrüsana. 
[gu] and Shásh, meeting no resistance from the 
‘Turks, although the brief report in al-Tabari, ii, 
1276, of a raid by one of his commanders as far as 
‘Kashghar, on the other side of the Tien Shan, seems 
improbable (see H. A. R. Gibb, The Arab invasion 
of Kashghar in A.D. 715, in BSOS, ii (1923), 467-74). 

The Turks’ ability to intervene once more in 
Transoxanian affairs was for a while hampered by 
internal disputes between the Fastern and Western 
Turks, but after 7x6, a forceful ruler, Su-lu, made 
himself leader of the Western Turks or Türgesh. In 
106/724 he inflicted a sharp defeat, the so-called 
“Day of thirst", on the Arab commander Sad b. 
‘Amr al-Haraght who had invaded Farghiina, in the 
Sic Daryà basin, and this reduced aggressive activity 
on the part of the Arabs for a decade or two. It is 
from these years, immediately after the fall of 
Kutayba, that there dates the important cache of 
documents in Soghdian, the archives of Divistié, 
prince of Pandjkent on the upper reaches of the 
Zarafshan, kept at his stronghold on Mount Mugh, 
sacked in 10$/72a-3 by the Arabs (al“Jabar ii 
1447-8; cl. A. L. Mongait, Archacology in the U.S.S.R., 
Moscow 1959, 289-95). In the ensuing years, the 
Arabs, now on the defensive, were pushed back by 
the joint efforts of the Soghdian princes and the 
Turks, so that by rro/728 the Arabs only held 
Samarkand and Dabüsiyya. The Arabs themselves 
were divided after 116/734, when the rebellion of 
al-Harith b. Suraydj al-Mugiishid [9.0] broke out, 
first in Tukháristin and then in Transoxania (where 
al-Harith allied with the Kaghan of the Türgesh, 
Su-lu), lasting for several years. There was also 
much discontent amongst that part of the indigenous 
Transoxanian population which had been converted 
to Islam but which nevertheless found itself still 
liable to pay the poll-tax for the benefit of the Arab 
treasury, 

Arab fortunes only revived under the energetic 
and experienced—he had fought under Kutayba— 
governor Nasr b. Sayyár al-Kinánf [g..] (120-30/ 
738-48), who made a generous financial settlement for 
the new converts and for those inhabitants who had 
apostasised from Islam when Arab military control 
had been relaxed and looked like disappearing al- 
together, and who brought al-Harith b. Suraydj 
to terms in r26|744. He carried Arab arms into 
Farghina again, but spent most of his efforts in 
pacifying Soghdia and in conciliating its people. 
Arab embassies to the Chinese court were resumed 
by Nasr after an hiatus in the period 115-23/733-41. 
and the regulation of commercial contacts may 
have been one of the motives involved (sec Gibb, 
Chinese records of the embassies of the Arabs in Central 
Asia, in BSOS, il [1923], 619-22). 

‘Nasr was forced to abandon both Transoxania 
and Khurasin by the growing menace of the ‘Abbas 


id da%ea under Abū Muslim [g..], and pro-‘Abbasid 
governors were installed in the East from 130/748 on- 
wards. This internal revolution amongst the Arabs 
must have been welcomed by the dilibdns of Trans- 
oxania, disturbed at the waning of their political 
and social influence through the increased momentum. 
of conversions to Islam. In 133/750-r there was, 
moreover, a pro-“Alid rising among the Arab garrison 
of Bukhird, bloodily suppressed by the new ‘Abbasid 
governor Ziyid b. Salib al-Khuzáti (9.v.]. Although 
the Bukbár-Khudà had co-operated with the Arab 
authorities against the insurgents, he was afterwards 
executed on Abt Muslim's orders, 

Meanwhile, the dissensions into which the Türgesh 
steppe confederation had fallen in 738 with Su-lu's 
defeat in battle at the hands of the Chinese and his 
assassination by a rival Turkish chief, permitted a 
recrudescence, now on a scale much more threatening 
than ever before to the Arabs, of Chinese activity 
in Central Asia. In 748 Chinese forces captured 
the Türgesh capita! of Sayab, in the Cu river valley 
to the north-east of Farghina, and in 749 executed 
the local ruler of Shash for "the non-fulfitment 
of his duties as a vassal”. For several decades, 
virtually since the first coming of the Arabs, the Sogh- 
dian rulers and the princes of Tukhàristán (including 
among the latter tho Yabghu, Arabic Djabbüya) had 
been sending embassies to China appealing for help 
against the invaders, Now in 750-1 the Korean general 
Kao-hsien-chih was sent by the Chinese governor of 
Kuta in Eastern Turkestan, firstly against rebels in 
the Pamirs region of Gilgit [g.v in Suppl, and then 
into Farghdna, Here the Chinese army, assisted by the 
Turkish Karluk [g.v], met an Arab force under Ziyad 
b. Salib at Athlakh or Atlakh near Talas in 133/751, 
and was soundly defeated, with heavy losses of killed 
and captured (see D. M. Dunlop, A new source of in- 
formation on the Battle of Talas or Aflakh, in Ural- 
alidischer Jahrbücher, xxxvi [1965], 326-30). Amongst 
the prisoners-of-war were Chinese artisans who are 
supposed to have taught the people of Samarkand the 
art of paper-making (al-Tha*alibl, Latif al-ma‘arif, 
tr. Bosworth, The book of curious and entertaining 
information, Edinburgh 1968, 140, and KAQHAD). 
"This marked the end of Chinese attempts to assert 
their hegemony west of the Tien-Shan; to the sub- 
sequent entreaties of the Iranian prinses of Trans- 
oxania and KhWiraam for help against the Arabs, 
the T'ang emperors, pre-occupied by succession 
quarrels 755-63, were compelled to return non- 
committal answers. Arab authority was thus made 
reasonable firm in Transoxania for the first time, 
since the local potentates no longer had any strong 
allies either in the Turkish steppes (the Eastern 
Turkish confederation had collapsed with the death 
of the Kaghan Mo-ki-lien in 744, to be replaced by 
that of the Uyghurs, who were essentially concerned 
with Mongolia and Eastem Turkestan) or in the Far 
East. That the masses of population in Transoxania 
were as yet far from wholly reconciled to Arab poli- 
tical and social domination was to be demonstrated 
by various outbreaks of religio-political protest in 
the early SAbbisid period (see further on these, be- 
low), but Arab authority was by that time never 
seriously jeopardised. 

For the detailed history of this first century 
orso of Arab domination in Transoxania, see F. H. 
Skrine and E. D. Ross, The heart of Asia, a hislory 
of Russian Turkestan and the Central Asian khanates 
from the earliest times, London 1899, 34-89; Gibb, 
The Arab conquests in Central Asia, London 192: 
Barthold, Histoire des Turcs d'Asie Centrale, 47 fL; 
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idem, Turkestan dmon tothe Mongol invasion*, London | religious doctrines. He himself may have been origi- 


1968, 180-95; R. Grousset, L'empire des steppes, 
Paris 1952, 150-72; A. D. H. Bivar, in G. Hambly f 
alii, Central Asia, London 1969, 63-8. 

Under the first ‘Abbasids, Transoxania gradually 
became integrated politically as a province of the 
caliphate as a whole. The first governors appointed 
there by the victorious Abū Muslim speedily began 
intriguing against their patron at the instigation 
of the caliph Abu 'l‘Abbas al-Saffáb, who became 
deeply suspicious of his over-mighty subject. Abi 
Muslim accordingly executed Sibat b. al-Nu'min 
akAzdi in 135/752-3 at Amul, whilst the fugitive 
Ziyäd b. Salih was executed, to Abd Muslim's satis- 
faction, by the Iranian dihkén of Barkath, on the route 
from Samarkaud to Ushrisana. Discontent among 
Aba Muslim's own followers after his death at tbe 
caliph al-Mansür's hands in 137/755, discontent 
Which came to regard the murdered leader as a semi- 
divine, messianic figure who wonld return and 
establish a reign of justice (cf. G.-H. Sadighi, Les 
mouvements religieux iraniens au IT* et aw LIT* siècle 
de Phégire, Paris 1938, 134 1L), united sectarian 
Islamic and non-Islamic religious dissent with 
politico-social resentment at Arab domination; these 
combined strands made Transoxania a much- 
troubled region in the ensuing decades. The rapidly- 
changing series of Arab governors sent out to govern 
Khurásin and Transoxania (see the list in Zambaur, 
Manuel, 48) were mostly intent on lining their own 
pockets during their expectedly brief tenure of 
power there rather than on trying to bring about a 
community of interest between the Arab central 
government representatives and the local popul 
tions. Several governors debased the local silver 
currency, although it is favourably recorded by 
Narshakht that the governor Ghitrif b. *Atà? [g.v 
in Suppl], appointed to Khurásin in 175/79: by 
his own nephew Hardn al-Rashid, introduced the 
useful reform of alloy dirhams, called Ghitrift, to re- 
place the old, largely-vanished coinage of the Bukhar- 
Khudis (sec Barthold, Turkestan, 203-6). 

Most of what we know about Transoxania's speci- 
ic history in this period from the advent of the 
“Abbasids to the rise of the Sámánids is concerned 
with various rebellious there. In the caliphate of 
al-Mahdi, ca. 159-60/776-7 and during the governor- 
ships of Humayd b. Kabtaba al-TYT and Aba “Awn 
‘Abd al-Malik b. Yazid, there occurred the outbreak 
of the Kharidjt wawld Yusuf al-Barm al-Thakaft at 
Bukhari and in the countryside of Badghis, and later, 
in the time of al-Ma?mün, Yüsuf's grandson Mansür b. 
‘Abd Allah also rebelled; such Knirigil activity was 
an aspect of the general vitality of Khárijt doctrines 
in Khürásán and Sistin at this period. More serious 
at the time and with a protracted aftermath was the 
movement of the “wearers of white garme 
mubayyida, ispidh-djamagan), followers of the 
prophet" al-Mukanna® [2.., whose real name was 
Hashim b. Hakim or ‘AUP, a former partisan of Abū 
Muslim's. The revolt, erupting during Humayd's 
governorship, is treated at length by Narshakh! 
(77-89, tr. 65-76; Barthold, Turkestan, 198-200; 
Sadighi, op. cit, 163-86; D. S. Amoretti, Sects and 
heresies, in Camb. hist. of Iran. iv. From the Arab 
invasion to the Saljugs, ed. R. N. Frye, Cambridge 
1975, 498-503), It attracted widespread support 
in Soghdia, at Kish and at Nakhshab or Nasaf, 
whilst in Bukhara, the son of the Bukhir-Khuda 
Tughsháda, Bunyat, renounced official Istam and 
joined the movement. It is not easy to discern 
from the sources the exact nature of al-Mukanna®s 


nally a Zoroastrian, but his ideas may have come to 
include neo-Mazdakite elements and perhaps even 
Manichaean ones; and certainly, Abū Muslim, whose 
avatar al-Mukanna* claimed to be, was accorded an 
exalted, almost divine position. The outbreak was 
suppressed during the governship of al-Musayyab 
b. Zuhayr al-Dabbi (r63-6/780-3), but the “wearers 
of white garments” persisted in the rural areas of 
Transoxania and Khurisán for at least two centuries 
after this. The years 191-4/806-9 were characterised 
by the revolt centred on Transoxania, but with 
Partisans joining his standard from the upper Oxus 
provinces of Caghüniyin and Khuttal and from 
Khürazm, of Rafi b. Layth, the grandson of Nasr 
b. Sayyir. The motive behind this seems to have been 
purely personal, without any religious or ideological 
impulse, and doubtless the prestige of Rafi’s descent 
from the popular Nasr b. Sayyár brought him sup- 
port. The Arab governor of Samarkand was killed, 
and Rafié secured help from the Iranian prince of 
Shish, from the Karluk and the Toghuz-Oghuz 
Turks of the steppes and from Tibet before he sub- 
mitted voluntarily to al-Ma?mün and secured pardon 
(see Barthold, Turkestan, 200-1). 

Thus intervention by the Turks in Transoxanian 
affairs continued curing the early ‘Abbasid period, 
but not on the same scale as during the Umayyad 
One. The disintegration of Türgesh power in the 
Western Turkestan steppes was followed by the ascen- 
dancy of the Toghuz-Oghur, precursors of the Oghuz 
or Ghuzz [q.v] who are mentioned in tbe 4th/roth 
and sth/rrth century Islamic sources as harrying the 
borders of SimSnid Transoxania and then emerging 
to form the tribal backing of the Saldjüks [q.v.] when 
they overthrew Ghaznawid power in Khurisia and 
entered northern Persia and the central lands of the 
Middle East. In the early ‘Abbasid period, the 
Toghuz-Oghuz had their pasture grounds on the 
confines of Kh™arazm and also along the lower Sir 
Darya. The Karluk, possibly the ancestors of the 
later Iek Kbáns (g.0.] or Karakhánids, took over the 
eastern Sir Darya basin and Semiretys (Turkish 
Yeti Su, "the land of the seven rivers"), acquiring 
im 766 Styab, the former capital of the Türgesh. 
Islamic Transoxania suffered sporadically from 
their incursions, and these Turks continued also 
to give help on occasion to insurgent local Iranian 
princes and to rebels like Rafi* b. Layth. To protect 
the settled agricultural lands, walls were built to 
the north of Bukhara and in Shāsh; in Tlak, in the 
great southern bend of the Sir Darya, the construction. 
of a wall from the mountains to the river is ascribed 
t» ‘Abd Allah b. Humayd b. Kabtaba, governor 
of Khurāsān in 150/776 after his father's death. 
As shows of strength, the Arabs periodically sent 
expeditions into Farghàna; Ghitrif b. «AQ? sent 
thither an army to drive out the forces of tho Yab- 
ghu of the Karluk, and Fadl b. Vabyi al-Barmakt 
(t77-9/793-5) exacted the submission of the Afshin or 
prince of Ushrüsena, who according to Gardlzl, had 
never before acknowledged the suzerainty of any out- 
side ruler, The caliph al-Mahdi received at one point 
the homage of various Central Asian rulers, amongst 
whom are mentioned the Ikhshld of Soghdia, the 
Afshin of Ushrüsana, the prince of Farghána, the 
Yabghu of the Karlub, the Kaghan of the Toghuz- 
Oghuz, etc., but this cannot have meant much in 
practice. This was also a period when, because of 
the early SAbbasids’ dependence on their Khurisinian 
guards, Transoxanian fighting men entered the 
caliphal army in considerable numbers; in the reign 
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of al-Muʻtaşim, the Afshin of Ushrüsana, Haydar, 
was to play a leading role in suppressing the revolt 
of Babak al-Khurrami (q.v.] in northwestern Persia 
until bis own spectacular fall in 226/841 [sce arsin]. 

Of special concern to us here is the contemporary 
rise to power, under the overlordship of the Tahirids, 
of the Sāmānids, who laid the foundations for 
what became a powerful emirate, at first in Trans- 
oxania and then also, in the 4tb/roth century, in 
Khurisán (204-393/819-1005). Whether the semi- 
mythical ancestor of the Sámünids, the person 
given the title of Samin-Khuda, was really a scion 
of the Sásánids or not (see Bosworth, The heritage 
of rulership in early Islamic Tran and ihe search for 
dynastic connections with the past, in Iran, JBIPS, 
xi [z973} 59-9) is impossible to decide, but the 
family was clearly a typical Iranian dilkén one hailing 
from Tukharistan. A Saman-Khuda of the late Umay- 
yad period is said to have accepted Islam at the hands 
vf the governor Asad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasri (105-9/ 
72377), and in the caliphate of al-Ma’min, his four 
grandsons, Nob, Abmad, Yabya and Ilyás received, 
as rewards for their fidelity to al-Ma*mün's interests, 
the governorships of Samarkand, l'aghána, Shash 
and Harat respectively. The Harat branch was unable 
to maintain power south of the Oxus, and the 
Sámánids developed essentially as the dominant 
power in Transoxania, being designated governors, 
in effect independent rulers there, by the caliph in 
261/875 after the downfall of the Táhirids at the 
hands of the Saftarids Ya'küb and ‘Amr b. Layih 
[gi]. For a detailed consideration of the Saminid 
dynasty and its history, see sAstps, and for the 
present, a useful general survey by Frye, The Sámd- 
nids, in Camb. hist. of Iran, iv, 136-61. 

Here it may merely be noted that it was a cardinal 
feature of Sámánid policy, from the time of the 
real founder of the dynasty's fortunes, lsmá'tl 
b. Abmad (279-95/892-907) [4], onwards, to 
maintain those frontiers of Transoxania which faced 
the steppes against the pagan Turks and thereby to 
provide a bastion against nomadic pressure from 
Inner Asia. Isma‘ll in 280/893 led a punitive expedi- 
tion against the Karluk, taking an immense plunder 
(presumably of beasts and slaves) from them at Talas 
(modern Dzhambul), and he also brought to heel the 
prince of Ushrüsana. Other outlying Iranian princi- 
Dalities were however normally allowed to subsist 
as vassals, sending tribute and/or presents to the 
amirs, of the Samanids. This was the case with the 
Afrighid Kharazm-Shahs, the Saffarids in Sistán, the 
Tarlghünids in Gazgan, the Abi Dàwüdids in Balkh, 
the Mubtadjids in Caghaniyan, etc., and whilst the 
amirs remained vigorous and incisive, this was no 
source of weakness. Contemporary geographers 
describe the fringes of Transoxania as dotted with 
ribāls [q.v.] against the pagan Karluk, Oghuz and 
Kimäk [g.v], where ghásis or enthusiasts for the 
faith, from the Transoxanian towns, could work off 
their energies in the defence of Islam. In Isfidjab 
[g.x.in Suppl], on the northernmost frontier of Islam, 
as many as 1,700 ribdfs are mentioned, partly manned 
by volunteers from Nakshab, Bukhara and Samar- 
kand. Even when some of these Turks had been 
nominally converted to Islam, ribáts as centres for 
offensive and defensive operations were still neces- 
sary; alMukaddasi, 274, tells how two places on 
the middle Sir Darya, in the district of Isfidjab, 
were frontier points (£kaghrin) against the Türkmens. 
{ai-Turkmaniyyan) who had only become Muslims 
“out of fear". It was also from these Írontier-posts 
that Süfls and other zealots set off into thc lerra 


incognila of the steppes as evangelists, such as the 
missionary from Nlshápür, one Abu '-Hasan Mu- 
bammad al-Kalimáti, who worked amongst the 
Karluk in the middle years of the 4th/roth century 
and who played some part in the conversion of the 
founder of the Karakhinid line, Satuk Bughr’ Khan, 
the Islamic ‘Abd al-Karim (Barthold, Turkesian, 
175:8, 254-6). 

Transoxania flourished under the Sámánids, and 
there was a dying-down of sectarian religious and 
socio-political protest movements during their time, 
compared with the previous period, although these 
did not entirely disappear. The geographers and 
travellers praise the ease of life there, the plentifulness 
of provisions, the comparatively light hand of governs 
ment and incidence of taxation and tolls. There was 
‘quite a complex central administration in the capital 
Bulkhaea, known to us from the accounts of Narshakht 
and of the encyclopaedist of the sciences Aba ‘Abd 
Allah al-Kh*árazmi [q.v.], with a cluster of déwdns 
or government. departments adjacent to the palace 
built in Bukhara by Nasr b. Abmad (s01-s1/913-4 
the model for these was doubtless the ‘Abbasid 
bureaucracy in Baghdàd (see Narshakht, 31-2, 
tr. 257; Bosworth, Abd <Abdallāh al-Khwdrasmi 
on the technical terms of the secretary's art..., in 
JESHO, xii [1969], 113-64). Because of the province's 
frontier position, the people of Transoxania are 
described as tough, bellicose and self-reliant; also, 
perhaps because of the continued social influence 
of the dittdn class, the ancient Iranian virtues of 
hospitality and liberality wore kept up (see Bos- 
worth, The Ghaznavids, their empire in Afchanist 
and castern Iran 949-1040. Udinburgh 1963, 27-34). 
Culturally, both the Samanids themselves and the 
local, petty courts of the empire encouraged the 
persistance of Iranian oral and literary traditions, 
seen in the birth and florescence of New Persian 
lyrical and heroic poetry (by Shahld Balkhi, Radakt, 
Daklisl, etc.) which characterised the 4th/roth century 
and prepared the way in the early part of the follow- 
ing century for such figures as Firdawst and the 
Ghaznawid lyric poets (see G. Lazard, The rise of 
the New Persian language, in Camb. hist. of Iran, iv, 
595-632). At the same time, Transoxania shared to 
the full in the Arab-Islamic heritage of the caliphate 
as a whole. Several of the compilers of the canonical 
collections of hadiths, the sunan, were from Trans- 
oxania and Khurasin, and their scholars played a 
large role in the consolidation and elaboration of 
orthodox Sunni theology (alām) and law (fibi). 
Similarly, the fourth section of al-Tha*alibI's literary 
anthology, the Yatimat al-dahr, shows how brilliantly 
Arabic poetry and artistic prose were cultivated 
in Khurásin, Transoxania and Kh*arazm (see 
V. Danner, Arabic literature in Iran, in Cambr. hist. 
of Iram, iv, 566-94; Bosworth, The interaction of 
Arabie and Persian culture in the 10th amd early 
Tath centuries, in al-Abhath, xxvii (1978-9), 6o, 68 ff). 

As in other fields, during the period 7$0-roo0 
Transoxania acquired strong economic and commer- 
cial links with the heartlands of the caliphate, in- 
cluding with the supreme centre of consumption, 
fri and its capital Baghdad, Instead of the old 
military systems of the Arab mukétila and then of 
the early ‘Abbasids’ Khurisánian guards, the caliphs 
began in the 3rd[oth century to surround themselves 
with Turkish slave troops [see pravsir. i and GHULAM. 
i Hence the trade in Turkish slaves, who passed 
from the Inner Asian steppes through Transoxania 
to the slave markets thore, became highly important, 
Turkish slaves were an integral part of the annual 
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tribute which the Tahirids, whose governorate in- 
volved responsibility for Transoxania, forwarded to 
Haghdid; according to Ibn Khurradàdhbih, 28, 
20,000 were sent each year, their value amounting 
to 600,000 dirhams. In the Sàmánid period, a century 
or so later, al-Mukaddasi, 340, states that the Sámi- 
nid government issued special licenses (adjwiza) 
for the transit across their lands of Turkish slave 
boys and collected dues for them at the Oxus cros- 
sings. The detailed list of the products of the Inner 
Asian steppes, the Siberian forest zone and the Volga 
basin given by idem, 323-6, has been conveniently 
translated by Barthold, Turkestan, 235-6. Trans- 
oxania and Kh¥arazm processed and sewed together 
the furs of the forest lands, these being highly-prized, 
luxury articles in Islam [see rAmw], and were im- 
portant centres for the manufacture of cotton and 
other textiles. Particularly mentioned are the sills 
and satin brocades of Samarkand; the towels of Kar- 
miniya; the cloth of the village of Zandana, near 
Bukhari used for the livery of the Sàmanids' palace 
guards; the cottons of Tawants, also near Bukhara; 
and the cotton garments of Wadhar near Samarkand. 
Narshakhl, 24, tr. 19°20, mentions a firds [q.0.] 
factory (kdrgdh) in Bukhara, where carpets, cloth, 
etc. were woven for the caliphs and which were also 
exported as far as Syria, Egypt and Byzantium; it 
may have been founded when al-Mamûn was gov- 
ernor in Marw, but by Nargbaklils time (or by that 
of his continuator?) was no longer in use (see R, B. 
Serjeant, Islamic textiles, material for a history up 
to the Mongol conquest, Beirut 1972, 92-106). Another 
luxury item which came into the caliphate, certainly 
by sea but also probably overland through Central 
Asia and Transoxania, was Chinese porcelain, includ- 
ing the "imperial" variety, Gini faghfari as the 
Ghaznawid historian Abu "I-Fag! Bayhald calls it, 
imported in tho time of Hardin al-Rashid (see P. 
Kahle, Chinese porcelain in the lands of Islam, in 
Opera minora, Leiden 1956, 354); whilst (rom Kh"ā- 
razm, the local bérandj melons were so coveted as 
to be exported for al-Ma?mün and al-Wathik in leaden 
containers packed with snow (al-Tha‘alibl, tr. The 
book of curious amd interesting information, 142). 
The direct interest of the caliphs and their ministers. 
in Central Asia, as well as being seen in the bayt 
«iris at Bukhara, to which the caliphs’ tax- 
collectors came each year to collect the stipulated 
taxation of the city in textiles, is paralleled by the 
fact, mentioned by Ibn Fadlàn, that in the opening 
years of the 4thjroth century, the caliph al-Mukta- 
dir's vizier Ibn al-Furat [Qv] had an extensive 
estate at Artakhushmithan in Kh irazm, administer- 
ed by a local Christian steward or waki) (Reise- 
bericht, ed. A. Z. V. Togan, Leipzig 1939, $ x, text 3-4, 
tr. 23, and Excursus 5a, 110-11). 

The increasingly acute internal dissensions within 
the Siminid amirate of the later 4th/roth contury, 
when powerful Turkish commanders like the Sim- 
djüris, Fi?ik and Begtuzun secured an ascendancy in 
the state, making and untnaking amirs at will, and 
when an internal financial crisis, bringing sharp 
increases in taxation, manifested itself, heralded 
the fall of the dynasty. The decisive factor here was 
the appearance on the northern frontiers of Trans- 
oxania, now unguarded, of the Karluk. The Karluk 
were converted to Islam in ca. 349/960, and from their 
centres at Kashghar and Balisighin [g.re. (the 
latter in the Cu valley, perhaps near inodera Frunze) 
began to take advantage of the amirate's weakness. 
Apparently with some encouragement—as, in former 
times, against the Arab yovernors—from the local 


Iranian diAkáns, the Karluk temporarily occupied the 
capital Bukhara in 382/992. Further incursions foilow- 
ed, and in the end, the Karakhànids or Tlek/llig 
Kháns, as the ruling family of the Karluk begins to 
be called, divided up the Sámánid dominions with 
Mabmüd of Ghazna [g.r.], the Karakhánids taking 
Transoxania and the Ghaznawids Khurasin (see 
Barthold, Turkestan, 246-71; idem, Histoire des 
Tures d'Asie Centrale, 59 11.; Grousset, L'empire des 
steppes, 198-203). 

For a detailed account of the political and dynastic 
changes in Transoxania over the next two centuries 
or so before the coming of the Mongols, see ILEK- 
sais and for the next wave of Inner Asian peoples 
to enter Semireéye and Transoxania, the Kitai 
(Chinese Wi-tan or Liao) from the Mongolian 
fringes of northern China, see KARA KITAY; and 
since the history of the Great Saldiüks, suzerains 
of Transoxania in the sultanates of Malik-Shah and 
Sandjar (g.vv.], impinges on that of Transoxania, see 
further sazpórs. 

The long-term political, social and ethnic effects 
of the installation of Turkish and Mongol peoples 
like these in Transoxania were profound The 
pastoralisation of the land outside the oases and 
irrigated river valleys may have begun in the Kara- 
khànid period, since we know about royal hunting- 
grounds (ghurués) being set up. The process certainly 
took effect under the Mongol Caghatayids and the 
Timürids, when urban lile declined in the province 
after the savage sackings of towns by the Mongols in 
the 7th/x3th century. Political authority was now 
decentralised, with tribally-organised nomadic con- 
federations, often without firmly-fixed capitals, 
directing affairs, instead of the contralising states 
and autocratic rulers of the Perso-Islamic tradition. 
"This is, indeed, one aspect of the fact that, with 
the fall of the SAminids, the ancient bastion which 
had for centuries protected the Iranian and Middle 
Eastern heartlands from the incursions of steppe 
people was now removed, Transoxania became a corri- 
dot of entry for these hordes—Karakhinids, Saldiüks, 
Mongols, etc.—until the advent of the Salawids 
in Persia, who, though themselves of Türkmen 
stock, constituted a powerful and resolute barrier 
state which increasingly had the advantages of better 
firearms and military techniques [see BAROD, v] and 
could accordingly withstand the assaults of the Shay- 
anid Uzbeks or Ózbegs and others from across the 
Oxus and the Atrek, 

But by this time, se. the zoth/1óth century, 
the passing of the previous five or six centeries 
had almost completely accomplished the process 
of ethnic and linguistic Turkicisation in Transoxania 
and KbWarazm, the old "Iran extérieur". The con- 
tinued influx cf Turks gradually swamped the 
Iranians or Tádjiks [q.v.], as the Turks called them 
in distinction from themselves, and the population 
became mixed, with the Turkish element emerging 
uppermost, as it also did eventually at the other end 
of the modem Turkish world, i.c. in Adharbaydjan 
and Anatolia, It was the sane in regard to language. 
It is unclear exactly when Soghdian died out, but 
this must have been roughly contemporaneous with 
the fall of the Samanids; and the New Persian which 
had been replacing Soghdian during the Sāmānid 
period subsequently vanished also from most of 
Transoxania. In Kh*arazm, Turkicisation began in 
Saldiük times, although the indigenous Iranian 
languages persisted until the Sth/rgth century (sue 
Barthold, Histoire des Tures d'Asie Centrale, 109-0]. 
Only in the upper Oxus regions of what were the 
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mediaeval provinces of Caghaniyán, Khuttal and 
Wakhsh did an Iranian-speaking population persist 
now speaking the form of New Persian known as 
TAdili/Tadzhik [see max. iii. Languages, in Suppl.], 
and living in what is now the Tadzhik SSR, their 
numbers amounting to under x 3/4 millions (1970 
census). It is also during these centuries of the 
‘Turkicisation of Transoxania that the region becomes 
known, at least in popular parlance, as Turkistin 
les). 

Transoxania and Eastern Turkestan or Kashgharia 
were of course the first Islamic lands which Cingiz 
Khan encountered when he came westwards with 
the Mongol hordes. Balisighin [q], the main 
urban centre of Semiretye, was occupied after it had 
already suffered a severe plundering by the Kari 
Khitay. Bukhara was ravaged in 616/1220, and soon 
afterwards, Otrar or Utrar [g+], the former Farab 
[g.v], in the Sir Darya basin, and Samarkand were 
attacked before Čingiz pushed on into Khurisin 
in pursuit of the Kh*arazm-Shah ‘Ala? al-Din 
Mubammad [see Ke “ARAzm-sHAus!, Gurgand) (7-0.] 
in Kh¥arazm was bravely defended, but fell to the 
Mongols (618/1221) and was later named Urgent. 
‘The Great Khan Ógedey (1227-41) appointed gover- 
nors in Transoxania for Makhshab, Bukhara and 
Samarkand, and the sedentary indigenous population 
was at the beginning of his reign ruled by his re- 
presentative Mabinfd Yalawat Kh"ärazmi [d 
appointed to collect the taxation there, Dj 
praises Mahmud Yalawat’s just rule and ti 
of his son Mas‘id Beg [q.v], stating that Bukhara 
reached iis former level of prosperity (the latter 
governor was, for instance, the founder of the 
Mas‘idiyya madrasa in Bukhiri), though in fact 
there was a popular, anti-Mongol rebellion there led 
‘by one Mahmüd Tárábi, only ended by the appear- 
ance of a large Mongol army (636/1238-9) (see 
Barthold, Turkestan’, 381-519; Grousset, L'empire 
des steppes, 293 ff, 324-8; Hambly, The career of 
Chingiz Khan and The Mongol empire at its zenith, 
in Central Asia, 86-113). 

Transoxania, together with those steppe lands to 
the north henceforth to be known as Mogholistin 
[q.t] or Mughulistan, came within the ulus or patri- 
mony of Cingiz's second son Caghatay, together with 
Eastern Turkestan (Kh"ärazm came within the 
ulus of Djoti, the eldest son, together with western 
Siberia and South Russia); but the Caghatay khänate 
was not properly constituted till some time after 
Caghatay's own death in ca. 1241. Caghatay and his 
descendants took little interest in the sedentary and 
urban life of Transoxania. Pre-Mongol Turkish land- 
owners and chiefs, the successors of the Iranian 
dihkāns, remained influential in the countryside; 
the descendants of the Karakhanids remained in 
power in Farghina, it seems (Barthold, Histoire des 
Turcs d'Asie Centrale, 118-19). In. Mogholistán, to 
the north of the Ili river, there was a distinct de- 
cline of urban life in favour of pastoralisation 
(see ibid., 149-53). Urban traditions in Transoxania 
were much stronger, and especially notable in 
the towns there is the prominent role, from Karakha- 
nid times onwards, of local Hanafi religious leaders 
functioning as headmen (rwasi?, sing. rais), usually 
with the title of jadr or sadri djahān. Leaders 
with this title are found in Bukbir8, Samarkand, 
Khugjand, Uzgend, Shagh and Almaligh; the best- 
known of these were the Ali Burháa in Buhhars (till 
the revol of Mabmüd Tarabt in 636/1238) and their 
successors, the Al-i Mabbabt (till the mid-8th/24th 
century) (see O. Pritsak, Ali Burhan, in Isl, xxx 


[1952], 81-96, and gabm). Because of this lack of 
interest in the settled lands on the part of the Ca- 
ghatayid kháns, the nomadic traditions of the 
Mongols lasted longer amongst them, as also amongst 
the Golden Horde in South Russa and the Kipčak 
steppes (sec pss irčax in Suppl, than in the 
Persia of the Il-Khánids or the northern China of 
the Great Khans. The Caghatayid khāns' favoured 
encampments were in Semiretye, in the Ili basin, 
with the town of Alinallgh [q.».], between the Tien- 
Shan and Lake Balkash, as their administrative 
centre; this town flourished and is favourably des- 
eribed by western travellers to the Great Khins" 
court until it was destroyed in the civil strife amongst 
the Mongols in the Sth/agth century, Kebek (ca. 
4318-26), though still, like the previous khins, 
resistant to Islam, moved his capital to Trans- 
oxania proper and built a palace near Nakhshab in 
the Kashka Darya valley, although this did not en- 
tail renunciation of the nomadic life; from the Mongol 
term for “palace”, karshi, the nearby town of Nekh- 
shab came to receive the name which it still bears 
today, that of Karshi/Karshi (see kAnsm], Kebek's 
move must nevertheless have favoured the eventual 
conversion of the Caghatay hans to Islam, from the 
time of Tarmashirin onwards (1326-34). Caghatayid 
rule lasted in Transoxania till the rise of Timor 
(see below), and in other parts of Central Asia till 
after then, but Timür's successes were facilitated by 
increased disunity amongst the Caghatayid family, 
with Caghatayid puppet rulers placed on the throne 
by Turkish airs. For an account of the khdnate, see 
EAGHATAY KHAN and CAGitATAY KNANATE;; Barthold, 
Histoire des Tures d'Asie Centrale, 153 fL, 169° 
Grousset, L'empire des steppes, 397-420; Hambly, 
The Chaghatai khanate, in Central Asia, 127 ff. 
Timür, a Barlas Turk from Kish in Transoxania, 
succeeded by force of arms to the Caghatayid heritage 
there, In 771/1370 he became de facto ruler of Trans- 
oxania, ruling in the name of fainéant descendants 
of Ogedey, sc. Soyurghatmlgh (771-90/1370-88) and 
then his son Mabmüd (770-?816/1388-?1413). He 
linked himself by marriage to the Caghatayid royal 
house, inchiding to a daughter of Khidr Khódja 
(d. 801/r399) of Mogholistan, who was reputedly a 
son of the last significant Caghatayid khan Tughluk 
‘Timar (760-71/1359-70). Under the rule of Timar's 
descendants, above all, that of Shahrukh (807-50/ 
140547), Transoxania enjoyed muh material 
prosperity, with Samarkand and Bukbéra becoming 
lively centres of artistic and literary life, of painting 
and book-production, and of poetry in both Persian 
and in Eastern Turkish or Caghatay. Samarkand 
was the city which Timür preferred to all others 
as his main capital European travellers like the 
Spanish envoy Clavijo (1403) describe the splendour 
of his court, and fine buildings in Samarkand, 
of which the Gir Amir mausoleum and the BIbE 
Khünum mosque survive, attest the high aesthetic 
level of early Timürid architecture. The reign 
of Timür's grandson Ulugh Beg (7.v.] (ruler in Trans- 
oxania from 814/1411, at first as Shihrukh’s deputy, 
to 853/1449) is associated with his foundation of a 
short-lived observatory in Samarkand and the compi- 
lation of astronomical tables (see Barthold, Ulugh- 
Beg, tr. V. and T. Minorsky, in Four studies on the 
history of Central Asia, ii, Leiden r958, 129-34). 
As his second capital, Timfir developed Shahr-i Sabz 
in the Kaghka Darya valley, in the heart of the area 
of the Barlas ‘Turks and near bis own birthplace, 
starting there the construction of impressive build- 
ings, including his own tomb (see Barthold, Shahr-i 
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Sabs from Timür to Ulügh Beg, tt. J. M. Rogers, in 
Iran, JBIPS, xvi [1978], 103-26, xvili [1980], 121-43). 
Popular Islam, in the form of a cultivation of Saf 
mysticism and the growth of a network of dervish or- 
ders, especially flourished in Transoxania during 
Caghatayid and Timürid times, and the ghaykhs and 
their orders enjoyed the patronage of the Timirid 
rulers, Thus the Nakshbandl shayAh Khwadja (Ubayd 
Allāh Abrár (806-95/1404-90) strengthened the nas- 
cent fariba in Transoxania, benefiting particularly 
from the favour of Timür's great-grandson Abū Said 
and his son Suitán Ahmad; the Nakshbandiyya were 
henceforth to play a major role in the history cf 
Islam in Central Asia [see aurAr, KH"ABIA, in 
Suppl). Meanwhile, the Caghatayids managed to 
survive during these years in the lands beyond 
Transoxania, and under Esen Buka II (853-67/1429- 
62) flourished in Mogholistin and Eastern Turkestan, 
being hostile however to the later Timürids. For 
the detailed history of this period, see Barthold, 
Histoire des Turcs d'Asie Centrale, 165-84; Grousset, 

iL, 486-546, 568-30; Mahin Hajianpur, The 
empire, in Central Asia, 150-62; TIMOR 
and riMORIDS.. 

In 906/1500, Mubammad Shaybni, the scion of a 
line of Mongol kháns, the descendant of Diotí's 
youngest son Shlban (one part of whom had remained 
in Siberia as khans and ancther part of whom had 
moved southwards into Transoxania, forming the 
horde of the Uzbeks [g.t.] or Ózbegs), seized power 
in Transoxania from the last Timūrids. Transoxania 
was, indeed, to become the permanent home of the 
Shaybanids and the Uzbeks, this last Turkish people 
ing their name to the modern Uzbek SSR, in 
which they probably form some 70% of the present 
population, The Shaybinids brought into Trans- 
exauia a Turkish following amongst whom the 
nomadic steppe traditions remained strong and 
who were virtually untouched by Iranian cultural 
and religious influences, as had been most of their 
predecessors there. It was the strength of popular 
religion, that of the dervishes and Süfls, already 
notable in Timürid times (see above), rather than 
that of the orthodox "lama", which ‘characterised 
Islam there in the time of the Uzbeks, Like Tlmür, 
they exalted the cult of the Saffl saint Ahmad Yasawi 
[gx], whose tomb in the lower Syr Darya valley 
at Yas! bad long been a popular pilgrimage place 
for Turks irom all over Inner Asia. The Sbaybinids 
in fact made Yas! their capital for a while, and under 
them it received its new name of Turkistán, indicative 
of its importance to the Central Asian Turks in 
general. 

Politically and diplomatically, Sunnt Transoxania 
under the Uzbeks was in the roth/r6th and rrth/17th 
centuries frequently involved in warfare with the 
powerful and aggressive ShI'l monarchy of Safawid 
Persia. As so many earlier Turco-Mongol dynasties 
had done, the Shaybanids coveted the rich province 
of Khurasan, and invaded it on several occasions. 
But Muhammad Shaybani (90§-16/rs00-r0) and 
successors of his like Abu 'I-Ghàz ‘Ubayd Allah 
(940-6/r534-6) failed to overcome the experienced 
troops of Shih Ism‘Tl and Shah Tahmasp, who had 
a greater appreciation of the value of the modern 
weapon of firearms and who had seasoned troops 
in their Kiztlbash Türkmens and then in their 
Georgian, Armenian, etc., slave guards. The long- 
term result of this warfare was the virtual sealing-off 
of Transoxania from the rest of the Islamic world 
through the erection by the Safawids of this bulwark 
on their northeastern frontier. Although Turks 


from Central Asia and Afghâns streamed into 
Muslim India as mercenaries, adventurers, etc., 
the traffic was largely one-way. Hence Transoxania 
became culturally introverted and impoverished, 
since the steppelands of South Russia and western 
Siberia were by the 17th century beginning to come 
under Russian, Christian control, and the popular 
Islam of such orders as the Vasawiyya, the Cishtiyya 
and the Nakshbandiyya, though intense in religious 
fervour and emotion, was weak in intellectnal 
tent. Only in the sphere of Eastern Turkish or 
tay literature may it be said that Transoxania 
made a significant contribution to the cultural 
stock of Eastern Islam at this time. It was a flexible 
and expressive enough language for Babur [q.v.] to 
write his memoirs in it; to produce a lively foli- 
poetry, seen e.g. in the verses of the r8th century 
Göklen Türkmen bard Makhdüm Kull; and to give 
rise to a genre of historiography amongst the Shay- 
Dinids, the Djanids or Ashtarkhnids and the 
Manelts of Bukhara and the ‘Arabshahids of Khiwa 
in the former Khvárazm, although such outstanding 
figures as the roth/16th century Shaybinid historian 
Hafiz Tanish (g.v. in Suppl.) continued to write for 
preference in Persian. For the detailed history of the 
Shaybinids, see Hambly, The Shaybamids, in Central 
Asia, 163-74; Barthold, Histoire des Tuscs d'Asie 
Ceutrale, 185 ff.; and SHAYBANIDS. 

In the conrse of the roth/réth century, Bükhirà 
and Khiwa formed themselves into separate, often 
mutually-hostile khanates, and then in the early r8th 
century, a third Uzbek khánate arose in the Farghina 
valley, that of Khokand. The three principalities 
were to have separate existences, punctuated by 
much squabbling and internecine warfare, till the 
Russian occupation of Central Asia in the second 
half of the zoth century, Bukbára and Khiwa 
remaining, however, as virtual protectorates ol 
Russia until the aftermath of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. 

The history of these Khinates can be followed 
under BUKHARA, KE*ARAZM, KHIWA, KHOKAND; See 
further pp&*wps, xowonás, wAxolzs, and also ta 
in Suppl. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C. E. Boswortn) 

MB? (a) "water". The present article covers 
the religio-magical and the Islamic legal aspects of 
water, together with irtigation techniques, as follows: 

x. Hydromancy 

2, Water in classical Islamic law 

3. Hydraulic machines 

4. Pre-zoth century irrigation in Egypt 

5. Irrigation in Mesopotamia 

6, Irrigation in Persia 

7. Irrigation in North Africa and Spain 
8. Irrigation in the Ottoman empire 

9. Irrigation in pre-20th century Muslim India. 
ro, Irrigation in Transoxania 
1r. Economic aspects of modern irrigation 
12. Ornamental uses in Muslim India 


1. HYDRONANCY 


As a vehicle for the sacred, water has been em- 
ployed for various techniques of divination, and in 
particular, for potamonancy (sc. divination by means 
of the colour of the waters of a river and their ebbing 
and flowing; cf. Fr. Cumont, Études syrienncs, 
Paris 1917, 250 ff., notably on the purification power 
of the Euphrates, consulted for divinatory reasons); 
for pegomancy (sc. omens given by rivers, springs, 
floods, a feature of Babylonian divination, cf. 
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A. Boissier, Choix de textes relatifs à la divination 
babylonienne, Geneva 1905-6, i, 235-50; Fr. Nótscher, 
in Orientatia, Serie prior, liciv {1930}, 121 H., 137 ff., 
146fL, 131 fl, 142); hydromancy (called isiinzdi, 
according to Doutté, Magie et religion, 389); lecano- 
mancy (sc. divination from the waves set up on any 
shiny, liquid surface, such as water, blood, milk, 
honey, oil or petroleum, cf. Nütscher, in loc. eit, 
110-11, 118-19); and crystallomancy and cataoptro- 
maney (se. omens drawn from the features appearing 
upon any polished, reflecting surface, cf. J. Hunger, 
Becherwahrsagung bei den Babylonier, in Leiptiger 
Semitische Studien, ijr, Leipzig 1903; G. Furlani, in 
Aegyptus [1927], 287-92). 

The lack of perennial water courses in Arabia 
and the infrequency of springs prevented the dovelop- 
ment of such divinatory techniques as these amongst 
the Arabs. We have nothing to confirm that the re- 
flective surfaces of waters in oases were cver used 
for these. Water, like perfume, was used in the rituals 
over the making of pacts and alliances [see LA‘AKAT 
AL-DAM), but these procedures had no divinatory 
character at all. 

Bibliography: Tn addition to references given 
in the article, see T. Fahd, La divination arabe, 

Leiden 1966, 405-6. (T. Faun) 


2. Warer In CLAssicAL Istamic Law 


In Islamic law there are seven kinds of water 
which it is lawful to use for drinking or ablution: 
water ftom rain, snow, hail, springs, wells, rivers 
and the sea. These sources may, however, be rendered 
impure by the presence in them of unclean objects, 

‘Questions of ownership and the right to take 
water depend on the nature of its source, whether 
natural or artificial watercourses, wells or springs 
(freshwater lakes are not generally discussed in the 
sources owing to their scarcity in the Islamic lands). 
Ownership of a source of water implies ownership of 
its harfm (reserved area), consisting of that portion 
of land adjacent to the water source sufficient to 
enable the source to be used. One hadith defines the 
extent of the karim of a well as 40 cubits on every 
side, but other measurements are also given. 

The Sharia distinguishes three types of water 
source which may be the subject of use or ownership: 

1. Water from rivers, which may be (a) great 
rivers, such as the Tigris and Euphrates, which are 
oi such a size that they can be used by all for drinking 
and irrigation to auy extent; (b) lesser rivers, in 
which case two possibilities may be distinguished: 

(i) where there is generally enough water for all 
users but where it is possible to cause shortage to 
other users by eg. digging a canal to take water 
from higher up the river than other users (whether 
this is allowed or not must be decided after inquiry 
into the consequences) ; or 

(i) where damming or the allocation of fixed 
times is necessary to provide enough water for 
irrigation. In such cases, the river is normally 
regarded as the joint property of the riparian cultiva- 
tors, and the question of how much water may be 
retained by the highest riparian cultivator depends 
on differing circumstances, such as the season of 
the year, the type of crop irrigated, etc. (c) canals. 
These are the property of the landowner or land- 
owners in whose property they are situated; where 
they are the common property of several landowners, 
none of them inay make unilateral changes in arrange- 
ments for sharing the water, or by building a mill 
‘or bridge over it, ctr. 

2, Wells: (a) Wells dug for the public benelit; 


here the water is freely available to all, the digger 
merely having the right of first comer. (b) Wells 
dug by persons for their own use, e.g. wells dug 
in the desert by tribesmen. Such persons have first 
right to the water while they are living in the vicinity, 
but are obliged to give water to persons suffering 
from thirst. After they move away, the water 
becomes freely available to all. (c) Wells dug by 
persons intending them to be their own property. 
Ownership, however, cannot be claimed until water 
has actually been found, and if the well needs lining, 
until it has been lined. The owner of the well has 
a duty to give water to anyone suffering from thirst. 
This is illustrated by a tradition which records that 
‘Umar made some owners of water pay the diya 
for a man who died of thirst after they had refused 
his request for water, 

3. Springs: (a) Natural springs: these are treated 
as analogous to permanently flowing rivers. If the 
supply is limited, the first person to undertake 
irrigation in the area has priority; otherwise the 
water has to be shared equally. (b) Springs opened 
up by digging: the person who does this becomes 
the owner, together with the surrounding karim, 
(c) Springs opened up by persons on their own 
property. In such cases, the only claim against the 
owner is that of persons suffering from thirst. If 
the owner bas a surplus of water, he may be obliged 
to give it gratis to other men's cattle, but not for 
irrigating crops. 

A person who posesses water in a vessel is its 
sole owner, and he is not obliged to give it to others 
gratis; he is, however, obliged to relieve someone 
suffering from thirst in return for a recompense. 

Bibliography: A. Ben Shemesh, Taxation in 

Islam, i, 717; il, 602; Mawardl, al-AMdm al- 

sultaniyya, ch. 15; T. P. Hughes, Dictionary of 

Islam, s.v. Water; Lexikon der Islamischen Welt, 

1974, s.v. Bewdsserung (H. Gaube), and bibl. there 

cited; E. Sachan, Mukammedanisches Recht nach 

schafiitischen Lehre, Berlin 1897, 589-97; D. San- 
tillana, Istituzioni, i, 416-20; J. Schacht, Intro- 
duction o Islamic law, Oxford 1964, 142-3, and 
bibl. cited on p. 273; for the exercise of water 

rights in practice, see CI. Cahen, in BÉIO, xiii (1949- 

51), 11743; A. M. A. Maktari, Water rights and 

irrigation practices in Laj, Cambridge 1971. See 

also BPR. (M. J. L. Youxo) 


3. HYDRAULIC MACHINES 


There is ample evidence from written and arch- 
acological sources for the widespread use in pro- 
Islamic times of all the main hydraulic machines, 
described below, in all the areas that were to form 
part of the Muslim world. The shadaf was known in 
ancient times. The sãkiya, although it did not become 
fully effective before the introduction of the pawi 
in the 4th or 5th century A.D., was known in Roman 
times. Both machines are still in use today. The 
noria (ud‘ira) and the vertical uudershot mill-wheel 
ribed by Vitruvius, without any clai 
y (On architecture, Locb Classics, cd. 
F. Granger, 1970, ii, 303-7). Vertical mill-wheels 
were sometimes mounted on boats moored to the 
banks of rivers (N. Smith, Man and water, London 
1975, 140). The origins of the horizontal, vaned mill- 
wheel are still obscure: it may have been referred 
to by a Greek writer of the rst century B.C., and it 
was in use in Ireland in tho 7th century A.D. (Smith, 
op. cit., 142). It is described in a Byzantine treatise, 
probably of the 7th ceutury A.D., extant only in 
Arabic versions (Wiedemann, 4 ufsátze, ii, 50-6, see 
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Dii). Hand-opetated force pumps were used by the 
Greeks and Romans; these had single vertical 
cylinders that were placed directly in the water 
without suction pipes (Vitruvius, 311-12, quoting 
Clesibius, who lived ca. zoo B.C). The problem 
of the origins and diffusion of these machines is 
largely unresolved, but our chief concern here is 
that they were all in existence in the rst/7th century. 

The shadaf is a simple machine consisting of a 
wooden beam pivoted on a raised fulcrum, At one 
end of the beam is a bucket, at the other cud a 
counterweight. The bucket is dipped into the water, 
then the beam is rotated by means of the counter- 
weight and the contents of the bucket are emptied 
into a cistern or supply channel, The flume-beam: 
swape is a development of the shadif, Instead of a 
solid beam, a channel is connected rigidly to the 
bucket; when this is raised the water runs through 
it into the outlet. 

The sdkiya is more complex, and indeed has over 
two hundred components parts. It consists essen- 
tially of a large vertical wheel erected over the water 
supply on a horizontal axle. This wheel carries a 
chain-of-pots or a bucket chain, On the other end 
of its axle is a gear-wheel that engages a horizontal 
gear-wheel to which the driving bar is attached. 
The animal is harnessed to the free end of this bar, 
and as it walks in a circular path, the gears and the 
wheel carrying the chain-of-pots rotate. The pots 
dip in succession into the water and when they 
reach the top of their travel they empty into a 
channel, The noria (sometimes confused with the 
sd hiya) is a large wheel driven by water. It is mounted 
on a horizontal axle over a flowing stream so that 
the water strikes the paddles that are set around 
its perimeter. The water is raised in pots attached 
to its rim or in bucket-like compartments set into 
the rim. The large norias at Hamat in Syria ean 
still be seen today; the first known mention of 
moras at Hamat is by Ahmad b. al-Tayyib in 271] 
884-5 (Suter, 53) 

The Vitruvian mill-wheei turns a vertical gear- 
Wheel that meshes with a horizontal gear-wheel to 
which the driving shaft is attached. The horizontal 
vaned mill-wheel is fixed directly to the driving 
shaft; there are no gears. It cannot be mounted 
directly in the stream since the water must be 
directed on to its vanes from a pipe or channel, 

There can be no doubt that all these machines 
were in continuous use in Islam from the early coi 
quests until the introduction of modern technology, 
(As mentioned above, the shddiif and the sikiya are 
still in use; they are cheaper and more easily main- 
tained than motor-driven pumps.) The evidence 
comes from treatises on machines, references in the 
works of historians and geographers, and archaeolo- 
gical investigations, For a selection of the available 
evidence, the reader is referred to the Bibl. under 
Wiedemann, Aufsdtze; Schioler; Hill z and 2, The 
remaining discussion will be confined to develop- 
ments of particular importance in the history of 
technology. 

Mills were used in Islam for other purposes beside 
the grinding of corn and other seeds, e.g. for crushing 
sugar cane and for sawing timber (A. Y. Hassan, 
Tagi al-Din and Arabic mechanical engineering [in 
Arabic], Aleppo 1976, 51, quoting al-Nuwayri and 
Tbn *Asakir). This suggests that rotary motion was 
converted to reciprocating, probably by means of 
trip-bammers. More examples of similar applications 
may be discovered when a systematic study of the 
historical and geographical works is undertaken. 


Another arca of interest is the use of the overshot 
mill-wheel, in which the water is conducted through 
a channel to the top of the wheel, which has bucket- 
like compartments around its rim. The overshot 
wheel works mainly by the weight of the water, 
whereas the Vitruvian one is operated by its force. 
In many conditions, the former is the more efficient. 
of the two. Its use is recommended by a certain 
akMurádi in a treatise composed in Andalusia in 
the sth/rrth century (D. R. Hill, A treatise on 
‘machines, in Journal for the History of Arabie Science, 
ili (Aleppo 1977), 33-45. In this paper the treatise 
was wrongly attributed to the well-known astronomer 
Tbn Mu‘édh). Shams al-Din al-Dimashkl, d. 727/1327, 
describes a similar wheel in operation near Tabriz 
(ed. M. A. F. Mehron, 188). The overshot wheel did 
not come into general use ín the West until about. 
the Bth/14th century, Al-Diazarl [g.v, in Suppl.] often 
uses small overshot wheels in his devices, but these 
are usually scoop-wheels, a kind of primitive Pelton 
wheel, the scoops being fixed to the ends of spokes 
that radiate from a solid disc, 

Tt is reasonable to infer that the scoop-wheels 
used by al-Djazarl were miniature versions of wheels 
in full-size machines, an inference that is streng- 
thened by the fact that he uses such a wheel in one 
of his water-raising machines (Category V, Ch. 3). 
‘The visible part of this is a sd&iya, which is pro- 
vided with à model cow to give the impression that 
this is the source of motive power. The actual power, 
however, is provided in a lower, concealed chamber 
and consists of a scoop-wheel and two gear-wheels. 
This system drives the vertical axle that passes up 
into the main chamber, where two further gear-wheels 
transmit the power to the chain-of-pots wheel, 
Such devices (without the model cow) were in every- 
day use. A similar machine was in continuous 
use on the River Yazid above Damascus from the 
2thírsth century until about 1960 for water supply 
and irrigation. It was restored to working order by 
the staff and students of Aleppo University (Hassan, 
op. cit., $8-9)- 

Al-Djazari describes four other water-raising 
machines in Category V. Chs. 1,2 and 4 deal with 
flume-beam swapes operated by animal power 
through gear trains. The first two of these incorporate 
sogmental gears. The earliest known occurrence 
of these gears in Europe is in the astronomical 
clock completed by Giovanni de’ Dondi in 1365. The 
fifth machine is a slot-rod pump, driven through 
gears from a paddle wheel. It is remarkable for having 
two horizontally opposed cylinders and true suction 
Pipes. Toki al-Din (roth/r6th century) describes 
a similar pump, but equally remarkable is his six- 
cylinder “Monobloc” pump (Hassan, of. cil, 47-50). 
The vertical cylinders are fitted into a single wooden 
block which rests in the water. Delivery pipes lead 
out from the sides of the cylinders, near their tops, 
and are brought together into a single outlet. Each 
cylinder has a clack-valve at the bottom. The 
pistons are provided with weights at the top and 
lever arms at the sides, The lever-arms are supported 
at fulcrums and their free ends extend inside the 
perimeter of a scoop-wheel, As the water strikes the 
Scoop-wheel it rotates, the scoops bear down in 
succession on the lever arms and the pistons rise 
‘and fall in continuous succession. 

It should be apparent from the foregoing brief 
discussion that Islamic engineers were active in the 
construction and development of hydraulic machines 
for water-raising and power supply throughout the 
mediaeval period and beyond. Similar activity took 
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place in Europe, India and Fast As ach region 
used the machines that were best. to its needs, 
to the local hydraulic conditions, and to the available 
constructional materials, 
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4. PRE-20TH CENTURY IRRIGATION IN EGYPT 


Until the 2oth century, irrigation in Egypt 
remained much as it had been in Pharaonic times, 
The continuity of practice stemmed from the depen- 
dence on the annual Nile floods, which provided 
Egypt not only with water for irrigation but also 
with the alluvial soil deposits to renew the fertility 
of the cultivated lands. The great river, however, 
does not only bestow its gifts, but may also be the 
cause of misfortune to the country. Up to modern 
times and before major dams and irrigation projects 
were undertaken, a high Nile promised the richest 
increase to the fields, while with a low Nile came 
the inevitable dread of a year of famine, 

‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdádi (d. 629/1231) discussed 
this phenomenon and the róle of the Nile in the 
irrigation and the agricultural situation in mediaeval 
Egypt. He states that after the water of the Nile 
overflowed and covered the soil for several days, 
it receded to let the peasants plough and sow the 
fields. No further irrigation was needed until the 
‘crops were ready to be harvested. If the Nile exceeded 
some fingers beyond 20 cubits (dkird's), some areas 
became submerged like lakes for a long time and the 
proper time for sowing passed without calculation 
being possible. Also, lands could not be cultivated 
if the Nile did not rise sufficiently to reach the 
minimum of the necessary flood (16 cubits), In such. 
cases, the amount of land covered with water was in- 
sufficient, the size of the crop did not meet the 
needs of one year and there was a scarcity of food 
more or less great in direct ratio to the water level 
above or below sixteen cubits. 

No one in pre-zoth century Egypt felt secure be- 


fore the flood reached the height of 16 cubits and 
when all necessary land had been naturally irrigated 
by the Nile. Until it reached that level, the news 
of its height was kept secret from the common people. 
It seems that this was a custom introduced by the 
Fatimid Caliph al-Muʻizz in 362/973, when he prohib- 
ited the announcement in the streets of Cairo of the 
exact rising of the Nile before it had reached 16 
dhirá's, This was to prevent tension, fear and finan- 
cial crises among the inhabitants; cf. al-Makrizi, 
Khitát, Cairo 1270/1853-4, i, 61, The person who was 
in charge of the Nilometer (sakib aL-mikyds (sce 
ungvas}) used to call the increasing level of the Nile 
water in fingers without telling the exact eubit. 
Only when the water level reached the height of 16 
cubits, normally in the Coptic month Misra (July- 
August), could the said al-mikyas proclaim it to the 
people in Cairo, and the sultan then had the right to 
impose the Blarddj on the cultivated land, cf. al- 
Kalkashandl, Swbk al-a‘ha, Cairo rote, Hi, 293-4, 
297; al-Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-arab, Cairo 1923, i, 2643 
alMakrizi, Khitat, i, 60, 273; H. M. Rabie, The 
financial system of Egypt A.H. 564-741]4.D. 1169- 
134r, London 1972, 73 and the sources cited therein. 

Pre-zoth century irrigation in Egypt did not rely 
only on the floods, but also on the yearly digging 
and cleaning of the irrigation canals and the main- 
tenance of the irrigation dams. Both al-Nuwayrl 
265) and al-Makrizi (Khifaf, i, 61) state that with- 
out such maintenance there would be little benefit 
from the Nile, Al-Makrizi (i, 74-5) traces the impor- 
tance of canals and irrigation dams in controlling the 
Nile in pre- and early Islamic periods. It was one 
of the most important functions of both the sultans 
and the holders of the id's [g.v] under the Ayyü- 
bids and the Mamliks to dig and clean the canals and 
to maintain the irrigation dams (the djwsür). The 
sources provide us with ample information about the 
efforts of the sultans in Egypt in digging and clean- 
ing canals. The irrigation dams (the djusir), which 
were of paramount importance for the irrigation of 
the fields, were classified into two types in mediae- 
val Egypt: the small irrigation dams (al-dfustir 
baladiyya) and the great irrigation dams (al-djustr 
al-suljaniyya). The first were important for convey- 
ing water from one field to another in the village. 
Each mufa‘ (holder of an iká) with his clerks was 
responsible for the upkeep of these irrigation dams 
within the confines of his ikja“. As for the great 
irrigation dams which were constructed for the bene- 
fit of the provinces, the sultan was responsible for 
them, at least in theory. In practice, especially 
under tbe Mamlük sultans, the mudya‘s assisted the 
sultan in the construction of this type of dam by 
‘supplying peasants, oxen, harrows and tools, cf. Ibn. 
Mammatl, Kawdnin al-dawdwin, ed. A.S. Atiya, 
Cairo 1943, 232-3, 344; al-Kalkashandl, Subh, iil, 
449; aI-Makrlzi, Kkitaf, i, ror. 

Because of the importance of the great irrigation 
dams, both the Ayyübid and the Mamlük sultans 
used to select distinguished and able amirs and oífi- 
cials to supervise the work of their maintenance. Al- 
Nibulust (d. 660/ra6r) states in the Kitab Luma‘ al- 
dawinin al-mudiyya (ed. C. H. Becker and C. Cahen 
in Bulletin d'études orientales, xvi [1958-0], 39-40) 
ibat every year the Ayyübid sultan al-Malik al- Kāmil 
used to send him with 3 or 4 amirs to the Djiza pro- 
vince during the flood period in order to keep the 
dams of that province in good condition. It seems that 
the Ayyübid sultan sent officials like al-Nabulust to 
other Egyptian provinces for the same purpose. Under 
the Maralüks there was an office called kash f al-djusitr 
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(office of inspection of irrigation dams) for each 
Province in Egypt. The holder of this office, called 
ashif al-djusür, was an amir who was aided by assis- 
tants in the construction and maintenance of the i 
gation dams in the province under his charge, cf. 
Kalkashandi, Suh, ili, 448-9. 

Each year before the advent of the Nile flood, not 
‘only had the canals to be dug and the irrigation dams 
to be constructed and repaired, but also the land 
to be cultivated had to be prepared. The methods of 
that preparatory work as well as the tools used were 
more or less the same traditional ones known to have 
been used by the Egyptian peasants for thousands of 
years. As for irrigation, al-Nuwayr! and al-Makrizt 
State that when the Nile rose during the flood period, 
the water covered all cultivated lands. One could 
only reach the villages, which were established on 
hills and mounds, by boat or on the great irrigation 
dams. When the soil had had sufficient water, the 
Èhawlis (stewards) and the shaykhs (village headmen) 
supervised the cutting off of the irrigation dams from 
specified places at certain times in order to draw off 
water from the fields, thus letting it flow benefit 
Other places, cf. al-Nuwayri, i, 264-5; alMakrizi, 
Khitat, i, 6x; see also al-Mas‘udi, Muridj al-dhakab, 
Beirut 1965, §, 375; Nasir-i Khusraw, Sefar-ndma, 
ed, and tr. C. Scheter, 39, tr. 118, al-Kazwini (d. 692/ 
1283), Athár al-bildd wa-akhbar al-‘itdd, ed. Wüsten- 
feld, Gottingen 1848, 175, mentions that when the 
water of the Nile receded gradually after being on 
soil for forty days, the peasants began sowing. 

‘The crops which were cultivated after the Nile 
flood season in mediaeval Fgypt did not need any 
more irrigation than their inundation curing the flood 
period, ef. Ibn Hawkal!, 97; al-Istakhr#, 49. This 
‘was the most common method of irrigation, called 
bi 'Lsayh by al-Nübulus, Ta^riàh al-Fayyiüm, ed. 
B. Moritz, Cairo 1899, 63, and mi? al-raha by al- 
Makrizl, Kkital, i, 102. The last term is still used by 
the contemporary falláh to denote irrigation without 
artificial implements. Crops watered in this manner 
were called "winter crops" in order to distinguish 
them from the summer ones which the peasants 
began sowing during the Coptic month Barambát 
(February-March) and which relied on irrigation 
by artificial means such as water-wheel, shadooí, 
etc., cf. Ibn Mammati, 248. 

Al-Makhzimi in the Mimkddi and al-Makrizi in 
the Khitaf distinguish betweea the winter and summer 
crops when discussing the times of sowing and har- 
vesting. al-Makhzüml states that the winter crops 
were wheat (am), barley (shair), beans (fal), bitter- 
vetch (djulbdn), lentils (‘adas) and flax (kattén). 
al-MakrizI adds to al-Makbzümi's list of winter crops 
chick peas (hummus), clover (burt), onions (basal), 
garlic (Lim) and lupin (tuymus). For summer crops 
al-Makhzüm! mentions unripe melons (fakküs), water- 
melons (biffikli), kidney beans (Iübiya), sesame (sim 
sim or samásim), cotton (Rufn or abfdn), sugar-cane 
(tasad al-sukkar) and colocasia antiquorum (hulkás). 
Although al-Makrlzi lists the same for summer crops, 
he adds aubergines (bidhindjan), indigo (nila), rad- 
ishes (fudil), turnips (lift), lettuce (ktkass) and cabbage 
(kurunb), and puts both the unripe melon and 
water-melon under the one name biffilh; cf. ab 
Makhzümi, Kitáb al-Minhddj ft “ilm kharddi Misr, 
ms. BM. London Add, 23483, fi. 30b-33b; al- 
Makrizi, Khitat, i, ror-2. 

There were many methods known in pre-2oth 
century Egypt to irrigate the soil under the summer 
crops. They were inherited from older times and con- 
tinue until today, with the exception of one which 


was very primitive and arduous, This was the trans- 
portation of water to the fields in buckets, jars, etc., 
lung from the necks of the oxen, This method was 
mentioned by al-Nabulust as the means of irrigation 
for the two villages Dimashkla al-Basal and Damüb, 
known as Kam Darl, in the Fayyüm province, cf. 
Ta'rikh al-Fayyüm, 99, 101. This method, which was 
a continuation of a Pharaonic technique, seems to 
have been known in other Egyptian villages, 

The other methods of irrigation used by the 
mediaeval Egyptian peasant employed any one of 
four artificial irrigation contrivances, namely, the 
nayala, the dáliya, the sákiya and the idbat. These 
four contrivances were used in Egypt before the 
advent of the Arabs and are still in current use. 

There is no mention of what was known as the 
malla in the available classical sources, but the 
existence of such a device in Ancient Egypt, as well 
as its depiction in the Description de l'Égyple, Etat 
moderne, Planches, Tome deuxième, Paris 1817, Arts 
et métiers, Pl. vi (4), proves its existence in pro- 
zoth century Egypt. It is still in use in Egypt, as 
well as in many African countries. Two men stand 
face to face, cach holding two cords of palm-fibre 
ropes to which is attached a wide, shallow waterproof 
basket. This basket, made from twisted palm leaves 
or leather, is known in Egypt by the name kafwa, The 
two men holding the ropes bend slightly toward the 
water, dip the basket and fill it. Then they straigt- 
ten while turning to the field, thus raising the basket 
which is emptied into the mouth of the irrigation 
canal, ef. Lane, An account of the manners and customs 
of the modern Egyptians, London 1871, ii, 27. 

The daliya or shadoof is a kind of draw-well which 
was used in Pharaonie Egypt and in mediaeval ‘Irak, 
and is still used in Egypt and other eastern countries 
for raising water for irrigation. It usually consists 
‘of two posts, beams of the acacia tree or shafts of 
cane, about five feet in height. These posts are 
coated with mud and clay and then placed less than 
three feet apart, The two beams are joined at the 
top by a horizontal picce of wood, in the ceatre of 
which a lever is balanced. The shorter arm of the 
lever is weighted with a heavy rock or dried mud, 
while at the end of the longer arm hangs a rope carry- 
ing a leather pail. The peasant stands or a platform 
on the river bank and pulls down the balanced pole 
until the pail dips into the water and is filled. A 
slight upward push, which is helped by the counter- 
weight, raises the bucket above the irrigation canal, 
into which it is emptied. 

As for water-wheels, al-Mukaddast («th/roth 
century) states that there were many datrdlib (pl. of 
düláb, a Persian word which denotes a water-wheel) 
on the banks of the Nile for irrigating orchards during 
the low waters. He also says that the Rédas was 
the bucket of the düláb, cf. Ahsan al-takásim, 208. 
in the next century, Nasir-i Khusraw mentions in his 
Safar-náma, 39, French tr. 118, that “up the Nile 
there are different cities and villages, and they have 
established so many düläds that they are difficult 
to count,’ 

In mediaeval Egypt, there were two words used 
to denote wooden water-wheels, ie. the saua&i (sing, 
sákiya) and the mata! (sing, malla), al-Nabulusl, Ta- 
2rikh al-Fayyüm, 11, 27, 3t, 48, 52, 54, 63, 94, 126, 
mentions that some villages in the Fayyüm province 
had sawdkt to raise irrigation water. In Badia, for 
example, he states that there were samāġi which were 
running day and night. In the Kitab Luma‘ al- 
bavünin, 48-9, al-Nabulusi warns the Ayyübid Sultan 
al-Malik al-SAlib Ayyüb of the negligence and dis- 
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honesty of officials with which his own long experience 
in the work of offices had made him conversant. 
Specifically, he reports that acacia trees, which were 
a state monopoly, have been illegally cut down to 
construct sawdġī, presses and other instruments. 

Al-Nuwaytl, Nshdya! al-arab, vili, 253-4, writing 
in the Mamiük period, states that wells were dug 
in the land, apparently supplied by water from the 
‘underground bed of the Nile. At the mouth of these 
wells the sawãġi, made from acacia or other trees, 
were installed. Al-Nuwayri also states that these 
irrigation wheels were called al-makdl in Egypt, while 
at Ham in Syria they were called ai-navd*ir (sing. 
náára). He differentiates, as does al-Kalkashandi, 
Subh, iv, So, 140, in 4 later period, between the 
two kinds, by stating that the aed‘ were run by 
water current, while the makdl by oxen. 

The Arabic word malā! (sing. makāla) denotes the 
huge pulley which is used for raising water from 
wells, cf. Ibn Manzür, LA, Beirut 1956, xi, 620-1. 
However, al-Makrizi in the Khifaf, i, roz, uses it 
to refer to the water-wheel. When discussing the 
irrigation of sugar-cane when the Nile water is low, 
al-Makrial says that each of these mahdl can raise 
the water to irrigate eight faddéns of sugar-cane, 
providing that the waterwheel is installed close to 
the Nile and that eight excellent beasts are avail- 
able to work it, When the wells aro established at 
a distance from the Nile, each of the mahal cannot 
irrigate more than 4 to 6 faddáns, Al-Malrizt also 
refers to the Addis, which al-Mukaddast earlier ex- 
plained as the bucket of the water-wheel, 

It is apparent that the ordinary, contemporary 
Egyptian water-wheel is more or less the same as the 
mediaeval one, since it does not differ appreciably 
from the one depicted in the Description de Égypte, 
État moderne, ii, i, 501-2; Planches, Tome deuxième, 
Arts et métiers, Pl. v. The flat horizontal wheel of the 
sábiya is turned counter-clockwise by a single beast. 
or pair of oxen. The flat wheel's rough cogs engage 
a vertical wheel which carries a long chain of earthen 
pots (kawädis). These clay pots are suspended from 
ropes and are lowered, mouthdownward, into the 
water, Following the path of the wheel, the pots scoop 
up water which they spill out into the irrigation chan- 
nel as they arrive at the top of the wheel on their 
circular journey. The work of the peasant or his son 
is to goad the beast, to watch the tuming wheel, 
and to avoid wasting water on the way to the field, 

As for the ddbat (water-serew), it was apparently 
invented by the Greek mathematician and inventor 
Archimedes (ca. 287-212 B.C.) while studying in 
Egypt. Observing the difficulty in raising water from 
the Nile, he is said to have designed this screw to 
facilitate the irrigation of the fields. 

The water-screw has been continuously in use in 
Egypt when the level of water is not very low, from 
the times of the Ptolemys until the present. It con- 
sists of a wooden cylinder (about 6-9 feet in length) 
hooped with iron, While the spiral pipe is fixed be- 
tween the inside wall of the tabi and an iron axis, 
its upper extremity is bent into a crank and its lower 
end turns on a stake set under the water, One or two 
peasants crouch at the water's edge, endlessly turn- 
ing the crank handle. The water rises from bend to 
bend in the spiral pipe until it flows out at the 
mouth of the canal, 

However, using the primitive implements of the 
natféla, the däliya, the säkiya and the tabit, the 
pre-zoth century peasant in Egypt irrigated the 
land and managed to produce the necessary crops to 
maintain the economy of the country. Many of the 


techniques and implements that he devised or used 
have proved to be efficacious to such a degree that. 
they are still extant, 
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5. IRRIGATION m “IRAK 


Since it is impossible here to look at the use of 
water in all its aspects and in regard to all the 
problems which it raises, the present section merely 
deals with irrigation in the same way as is done for 
other regions of the Istamic world. 

Taken as a whole, “rik is a flat plain irrigated 
by two great rivers, whose risings and fallings lack 
however the comparative regularness of the Nile. 
Since the Euphrates (al-Furat [¢.0]) flows at a 
higher level than that of the Tigris (Didila (¢.v.]), 
the canals which, from ancient times, have connected 
them run at an oblique angle in relationship to 
them. Aerial photography, together with other 
sources of information, has allowed Adams to sup- 
plemeni and complete, for the left bank of the Tigris, 
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the information of the mediaeval authors and, espec- 
dally, of Ibn Sarafyün (Serapion). In regard to the 
zone between the two great rivers, periods of reglect 
before and after the coming of Islam have transformed 
part of central ‘Irak into a marshland, the Batiba 
[2], the drainage of which has not been possible. 
The rivers and the great canals, constructed aud 
maintained by the state, were important routes for 
Communication, which were not impeded by ihe 
bridges of boats across them or by the mills. The up- 
keep of the smaller canals was the responsibility 
of local people. An ancient system of customary 
law regulated the amount and the periods of water 
used amongst the holders of tand along the banks, 
and specially-appointed officials had the task, 
through the manipulation of sluices and water-gates, 
of securing this regulation. The interest shown about 
irrigation questions by mediaeval authors arises 
from the fact that, both for the land-tax and for 
local dues, irrigated land was distinguished from 
non-irrigated land. 

The anonymous author of the Kitéb al-Héut 
(sth/rrth century) has provided us, in the shape of 
mathematical problems, with some interesting details 
about the administration of the canals and about 
hydraulic machinery in mediseval rik, He des- 
eribes various kinds of waterwheels, dawldb, gharrifa, 
shadhaf, giving their capacity for drawing up water 
and then spreading it for irrigation purposes, accord- 
ing to the season, and the numbers of men and 
animais required to work them. Then he moves on 
to the “balancing out of ground" intended to fix 
the levels of canals which have to be dug out (see 
E. Wiedemann, E1', art. wizàw). Finally, he raises 
the question of the construction and upkeep of the 
raised canal banks, which he calls bazand, a pre- 
Islamic term not listed in the classical dictionaries, 
bence often wrongly read. It is necessary to know 
the volume of earth, reeds and brushwood which 
has to be transported, which is counted according 
to a special unit, the azale = 100 cubic cubits "of 
balance", and it is to be understood that an azala 
is procured by 33 “spade loads", handled by two 
men, one digging and the other transporting the 
earth, etc. in sacks. The provision of materials and 
the labour, which seem never to have been done by 
slaves, are paid according to an official tariff. 

Bibliography: In addition to watt, DIDJLA, 
arumkr and “Rix see on the K. al-Hawi, 

Cahen, Le service de l'irrigation en Irak au XIe sièele, 

in BEO, xiii (1949-51), 117-43; R. MeC. Adams, 

Land beyond Baghdad; K. Wittfogel, Oriental 

despotism, a comparative study of total power, New 

Haven 1957 (based according to the author on the 

control of water resources; cf. the preface by Vidal- 

Naquet to the French tr., Le despotisme oriental); 

X. de Planhol, Les fondements géographiques de 

Thistoire musulmane, Paris 1968; T. Fahd, Mais- 

riaux pour une histoire de l'agriculture en Irak 

(= based on Ibn Wabshiyya), in Handbuch der Or., 

Leiden-Cologne 1978; L. Bolens, Les agronomes 

andalous du Moyen Age, Geneva 1981, ch. iv; 

A. Miquel, La géographie humaine du monde musul- 

man, ili. Le miliew naturel, Paris 1980, chs. iiv. 

(CL, Canen) 


6. IRRIGATION IN PERSIA 


The distribution and density of population and 
the development of agriculture in Persia throughout 
history have been closely dependent upon the 
availability of water, and the nature of the irrigation 
systems has influenced both the siting of settlements 
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and the pattern of society. Precipitation is scanty 
and seasonal; it is concentrated on the periphery of 
the country, as also are the major perennial rivers, 

As a general rule, rainfall, which occurs between 
October and May, decreases from the north to the 
south of the country and from west to east, but in a 
number of areas the high relief of the Alburz and 
the Zagros mountains has modified this pattern. 
Along the Caspian Sea coast and the northern flanks 
of the Alburz, precipitation reaches more than 
1,800 mm. near the mouth of the Safld Rad; annual 
totals fall to less than soo mm. on the east side of 
the Caspian near Gunbad-i Kbüs. Along the western 
flanks and summits of the Zagros Mountains, 
precipitation amounts are thought to exceed 800 mm. 
on some of the higher peaks, and large areas to 
the west of Shiriz receive more than 400 mm, In 
the north-western highlands, between the two belts 
of high precipitation, there is a zone of moderate 
precipitation of 250-400 mm. In the centre of the 
country occupied by the Dasht-i Kawir and the 
Dashtd Lat, great sterile deserts, precipitation 
totais almost everywhere less than 100 mm., though a 
higher precipitation is found on the eastern borders 
of the Aawir in the highlands around Birdiend and 
Zihidán. Everywhere, with the exception of the 
Caspian littoral, low and episodic rainfall is a major 
constraint on agriculture, hence the importance of 
artificial irrigation. 

Dependable supplies of surface water exist only 
in isolated districis around the margins of the county, 
but there is nowhere an annual surplus of water, and 
seasonal surpluses, except in the north and west, 
Are insignificant. Runoff is episodic, and occurs 
only because precipitation momentarily exceeds the 
infiltration capacity of the surface, The flow of water 
in streams and rivers throughout the country is sea- 
sonal and highly variable from year to year. Peak 
flows are too late for winter crops and the minimum 
discharge occurs when summer crops are in greatest 
need of moisture. The control of water by artificial 
irrigation is therefore immensely important for agri- 
cultural production and prosperity. Without artificial 
irrigation tbe cultivation of plants native to regions 
where summer rainfall is normal, such as cotton, 
‘millet, rice and sugar would not be possible. 

There are few great rivers ín Persia—the great 
hydraulic civilisations have no place there. The 
largest are the Karlin and the Karkha [g.vo.] which 
flow into the Persian Gulf, draining almost all the. 
area between Abüdia and Kirmänshāh. Further 
south are the basins of the Mand (2.v.] and the Shir, 
which also drain into the Persian Gulf and the Gulf 
of Oman respectively. The Safld Rd flows into the 
Caspian, as also do the Aras {see At-Rass] and the 
Atrek [5.], The water of the two last-named, which 
flow along the modern Russo-Persian border in 
the north-west and the north-east respectively, is 
shared with Russia. The central zone of Persia, 
covering the largest part of the country, is an area 
of internal drainage. Small rivers flow into the closed 
basins of Lake Urumiyya (Rid@’iyya) in Adharbay- 
daa, into the Hàmün in Sistàn and into dry lakes 
and saline marshes in structural basins in the East 
Zagros, the depression between the Zagros and the 
volcanic axis extending from Kumm to Kirman, 
the Djaz Muriyan basin, the southern Lat, Bald. 
Gstan, the eastern highlands north of Birdjand 
and in the frontier zone with modera Afghinistán, 
‘South-west of the central desert is the basin of the 
Zayanda Rad, which supports Işfahān and to the 
south of this, the basin of the Kur. The discharge 
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‘of most streams in the central zone is small. Many 
of the larger streams, gathering in high mountains, 
have steep and irregular profiles. Leaving the moun- 
tains, they dwindle quickly as a result of evaporation, 
seepage and diversion for irrigation, leaving dry 
channels, the underflow of which now and then 
supports an exotic agricultural efflorescence. From 
ancient times, the water of these rivers and streams 
has been used for irrigation and has formed the basis 
on which flourishing civilisations have been establish- 
ed in pre-Islamic and Islamic times. The history of 
the water use of the Kur in the Marwdasht plain 
illustrates the importance of the role played by irri- 
gation in the establishment of the early Persian 
empires in that region and the changes in the pros- 
perity of the region and the density of settlement 
which took place over the centuries as a result of 
fluctuations in the upkeep of dams and irrigation 
channels (see further, G. Kortum, Die Martdasit- 
 Ebene-Fars, Kiel 1976). For the most part, the rivers 
flowing into the southern end of the Caspian Sea, 
apart from the Oxus [ses AMC DARYA) appear to 
have been less used for irrigation in early and mediae- 
val times than the rivers in central, southern and 
eastern Persia. Hamd Allah Mustawfl states that 
ttle of the water of the Djurdjn River was used 
for irrigation and most of it ran to waste (Nuzhat 
al-pulits, ed. G. Le Strange, 214). Similarly, hardly 
any of the water of the Safld Rad was used for 
irrigation, except for that little which watered 
the lands lying immediately along its bed; most of 
it was wasted (ibid., 217); and the same, he alleges, 
was true of its tributary, the Shahrid (ibid, 218), 
though this was not so in the case of the rivers 
of the two Tàrums, which also flowed into the 
Safid Rad: in summer most of their waters were used. 
for irrigation and little flowed into the Safid Rad 
(ibid. 221). 

‘The smaller basins of the arid centre of Persia 
and the south-east, together with the fringes of the 
Aawir, receive incoming water mainly by piedmont 
seepage of many small ephemeral streams. The tradi- 
tional method of tapping this water is by kendt [2::], 
which, with its associated network of canals, is char- 
acteristic of irrigation on the Persian plateau; 
hence too the frequent siting of settlements on gentle 
slopes some distances from the foot of the hills that 
feed the Randts. From earliest times, the material 
basis of the population on the Persian plateau has 
been provided by Banat water (H. Goblot, Essai d'une 
histoire des techniques de l'eau sur le plateau Iranien, 
in Persica, viii [1979], r20). The various systems 
of irrigation—by river, kandl, spring or storage dam— 
are not mutually exclusive; many districts use more 
than one. 

The configuration of settlements has been decided 
in many cases by the nature of the water supply. 
Where water is scarce, villages tend to be concen- 
trated; elsewhere they may be more scattered. They 
frequently flank water-courses and cluster about 
the outlet of kandts or round springs. The area imme- 
diately round a town or village is usually intensively 
cultivated with irrigation—even in the dry farming 
regions there is often a small irrigated area in or 
near a town or village. Beyond the cultivated land 
there is sometimes a periphery of marginal land which 
may be cultivated in years when the water supply is 
extraordinarily plentiful. Similarly, mountain villages 
in regions where the rainfall is sufficient for cultiva- 
tion usually have an irrigated area, however small. 
In mountain valleys, the villages tend to be situated 
on rocky slopes rising above the intensely cultivated 


valley floors or to straggle along the mountain 
streams, Mountain slopes are often skilfully terraced, 
and much time and labour is expended on the con- 
struction and repair of dry stone retaining walls 
for the cultivated plots (cf. X. de Planhol, Geography 
of settlement, in The Cambridge history of Iran, i, ed. 
W. B. Fisher, Cambridge 1968, 419-20. The need for 
regular attention to the upkeep of irrigation works 
has, further, been an important factor in making 
the village, rather than the isolated farmstead, the 
typical form of settlement throughout most of 
Persia. 

Artificial irrigation may already have existed in 
late Neolithic times. By the Achaemenid period, there 
was an extensive network of kandts, and with the ex- 
tension of irrigation there was an expansion of agri- 
culture. It is probable that drainage schemes were 
also undertaken in different parts of the empire. 
Later, the Seleucids brought more land under culti- 
vation by clearance and drainage and applied new 
techniques to irrigation (R. Ghirshman, [ran from 
the earliest times to the Islamic conquest, Harmonds- 
worth 1954, 239). In Islamic times, contro! of water 
for Irrigation remained crucial to prosperity and 
settlement, 

Such control is a highly complex matter, and 
requires for its successful implementation rot only 
technical skill but also political stability. The heavy 
toad of solids carried by streams in spate makes sto- 
rage and control both difficult and costly. Flash 
floods often destroy irrigation works, especially 
those connected with Aandts, while spring floods may 
also cause much damage in lowland districts. On the 
plateau, the lowering of the stream-beds through nor- 
mal erosion results in the lowering of the water-table 
itself and leaves irrigation canal intakes above the 
new water level. In modern times, the lowering of the 
water-table by the extraction of water by pump ope- 
ration connected with the sinking of semi-deep wells 
has led to many kanäts falling into disuse, especially 
round the central desert but also in other regions. 
Inadequate drainage, on the other hand, often 
leads to a rising water-table under irrigated lands, 
water-logging, salinisation and alkalinisation, which 
result in considerable loss of output. These processes 
vary widely in different districts and different years. 
In some regions, notably Khozistán and Sistán, dete- 
rioration of the soil because of a change in the water- 
table due to over-lavish irrigation and inadequate 
drainage, or both, has been a major problem. Another 
problem is that ground water in some districts may 
be heavily charged with soluble salts and be too 
saline for use in irrigation. This is the case in many 
districts on the borders of the central desert and 
in the Persian Gulf littoral. 

Natural conditions and agricultural practices 
cannot alone, however, explain the fluctuation in 
the history of irrigation in Persia. The shifting of 
centres of political authority which accompanied 
dynastic changes and demographic changes resulting 
from invasion and the increase in dead lands because 
of the slaughter or flight of their inhabitants have 
also played a part. A breakdown in the control of 
water, for whatever reason or reasons, was inevitably 
followed by a decline in prosperity. The decay of 
 Khüzistán, which culminated under the ‘Abbasids, is 
an illustration of this, Under the Sistinids, the 
waters of the Karkha, Diz and Kürün had been util- 
ised by an elaborate system of barrages, tunnels, in- 
verted syphons, lifting devices and canals (sce 
below). Cereals, sugar cane, rice and dates were 
produced in abundance. In the last fifty years or so 
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of Sasinid rule, irrigation was neglected. Under the 
rule of the Orthodox Caliphs and the Umayyads, 
adequate attention was not paid to artificial drainage 
of the irrigated land, and under the ‘Abbasids the 
province declined—rising water-tables under irri- 
gated land may have been responsible for the 
tempts of the ‘Abbisids to irrigate new lands of 
poorer quality. Water-logging, alkalinisation and 
salinisation, and the hazards of flood, all contributed 
to the decline of the region which occurred in post- 
“Abbasid times (see further R. McC. Adams, Agri- 
culture and urban life in carly southwestern Tran, in 
Science, cxxxvi, astı [1062], 109-22). Changes in 
prosperity in other regions brought about by a failure 
to control irrigation have been, perhaps, less spectacu- 
lar butnone the less important. The decay of irrigation 
and drainage not only resulted in an increase of 
waste and unproductive land, but may also have 
led to the spread of malaria [see MALiRvA), thus 
contributing to a decline in population and output. 

Water utilisation: technical features. Irri- 
gation works, plain takeofís, dams [see BAND], 
weirs, lifting devices, artificial reservoirs and hands, 
supplemented by principal and secondary canals, 
are to be found all over the country; and some are 
ancient structures. 

(i) Dams. Several large dams existed in Khüzistán 
in Sásánid times, including the bridge dams at Shüsh- 
tar and Dizful, built by Sbápür 1 and Shapar IT or 
Ardashir II respectively, the dam on the Djarrabl 
near Khalafibid, and the dam on the Marin at 
Arradián (on the last, see H. Gaube, Die südpersische 
Provinz Arrafán[Küh Gilūyeh, Vienna 1973, 189-90). 
They continued in use for varying periods after the 
fall of the Sásinids. Repairs and reconstructions 
were numerous, and the Romano-Sasanid work at 
Shüshtar and Dizful was partially replaced by point- 
ed-arch bridges. The dam at Shüshtar, known as 
the Band-i Mizān, had a length of 1,700 ft. and 
raised the water to the level of the city of Sbüshtar, 
which was situated on a rocky outcrop on the east 
bank of the Karan. The dam was built partly by 
Roman prisoners of war taken in Sh3pür I's victory 
over Valerian in A.D. 260, It had a rubble masonry 
core set in hydraulic mortar; the facing was of large, 
cut masonry blocks, held in place by both mortar 
and iron clamps set in lead. It was pierced by numer- 
ous sluices for the purpose of releasing water in time 
of excessive flow. It took three years to build, during 
which time the Karin River was diverted through 
two by-pass channels, One of these, the Ab-i Gargar, 
winds its way south for some twenty-five miles 
and then rejoins the Kárün, When the work of the 
dam was completed, the entrance to the Ab-i Gargar 
was closed by a second dam, the Kaysar dam. This 
was made of large stone blocks mortared and clamped 
together, and six sluices were provided to control 
the flow of water into the Ab-i Gargar, Part of the 
bridge at Shüshtar and the Band were swept away 
by floods several times during the rgth century. 
Mubammad ‘Alt Mirza, when governor of Kirmán- 
shah, undertook repairs to it in the early 19th 
century (J. M. Kinneir, Geographical memoir of the 
Persian empire, London 1813, 98-9). When Curzon 
visited ShOshtar in 1889, there was a gap of over 
seventy yards in width in the middle of the bridge, 
which had been swept away by a flood in 1885. The 
efforts of Nigim al-Saltana, the governor of Ara- 
distin, to repair it proved abortive (Persia and the 
Persian question, London 1892, ii, 374-5). A further 
canal, the Miyàn Ab canal, was cut, apparently to 
divert water tbrough a tunnel made in the face of 


of which was regulated by dams. 

the rupture in the Band-i Mizān and the 
the river bed was lowered at the point where it 
formerly fed the canal and the land which is was 
intended to irrigate became derelict (Curzon, op. ci., 
ii, 376). 

The Dizful dam, a replica of the Shishtar dem, 
was 1,250 ít, long, When Curzon visited Dizful, the 
dam was in a dilapidated condition, two of its arches 
having recently fallen in (op. ci., li, 303). After 
it fell into decay, all local irrigation depended upon 
rough dams of stone and brush-wood, which were 
reconstructed after every flood (H. Wulff, The 
traditional crafis of Persia, Chicago 1967, 248; 
N. Smith, A history of dams, London 1971, 59, 8r, 
82; A. K. S. Lambton, Landiord and peasant in 
Persia, repr. Oxford 1969, 216). 

‘South of Sbüshtar, where the Ab-i Diz and the Ab-i 
Gargar flow into the Ab-i Shutayt, the main channel 
of the Kárün, another Sisinid dam, the Bandi 
Kir, of which only the name survives, was located. 
‘The name is of interest because it suggests that 
bitumen (Hr) may have been used to make the dam 
watertight and solid. Another dam on the Ab-i Gar- 
gar, called the Poli Bulaytl, was added to the 
Shüshtar system in Islamic times. This was a power 
dam; mills were installed in tunnels cut through 
the rock at each side of the channel, the dam pro- 
viding the necessary head of water to drive the mill 
wheels (sce Curzon, op. cil., i, 372-4). A third bridge 
dam was built, also in Sisánid times, over the 
Karkba at Pa-yi Pul. It fell out of use when it burst. 
in 1837. Its remains were seen by Sir Aurel Stein 
in 1938 (Sir Aurel Stein, An archaeological journey 
to Western Iran, in Geogr. J. [October 1938), 327). 

At Ahwaz (qv, there was another great dam 
(but not a bridge dam), probably over 3,000 ft. 
long. and about 25 ft. thick. Its remains were to be 
seen until recently. Al-Mukaddas! describes the dam 
as being wonderfully constructed from blocks of rock 
behind which the water was held back, He states that 
the water was divided into three canals, which water- 
ed the fields of the estates of the people of th 
city, and that without the dam Ahwaa would not have 
been populous and that its canals could not have been 
used (Ahsan abtakasio, 411; see also Curzon, op. cil., 
i, 347-8). The collapse of the dam in the 9th/r5th 
century brought ruin to the city. 

Numerous storage dams and their remains are to 
be found in many parts of Persia, Although their 
overall contribution to irrigation was not as great 
as that of handts, or of the dams in Khüzistán, they 
were of considerable local importance and enabled 
land which could not otherwise have been cultivated 
to become productive. One of the most interesting 
systems is that on the Kur River in Fars, which has 
provided irrigation for the Kurbal district to a 
greater or lesser extent for some 2,000 years. The 
‘most famous dam of this complex is the Band-i Amir, 
built about 349/96 by the Büyid “Adud al-Dawl 
[g.], probably on earlier, possibly Achaemenid, 
foundations. Prior to its reconstruction, the water 
of the Kur could not be raised to irrigate Upper 
Kurbal, Al-Mukaddast, who wrote soon after the 
dam was built, and Ibn al-Balkh! [g.v. in Suppl), 
who wrote rather under 150 years later, describe 
the dam in similar terms. The latter states that “Adud 
al-Dawla brought engineers and workmen to the 
place in order to build the dam and spent much 
‘money on its construction. The dam was made of 
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stone set in mortar, reinforced by iron anchors, 
which were set in lead, Upstream and downstream the 
river-bed was paved for several miles, and the supply 
canals extended for over ten miles, serving 300 
villages in the Marwdasht plain. Ten water-mills were 
built close to the dam, the crest of which was wide 
‘enough to allow two horsemen abreast to ride across 
it (al-Mukaddast, 444; Ibn al-Balldit, Pars-ndma, ed. 
G. Le Strange, London 1921, 131-2; see also G. Le 
Strange, Description of the province of Fars in Persia 
atthe beginning of the 12th century A.D., London 1912). 
Upstream from the Band-i Amir there were five 
other major dams for the irrigation of Lower Kurbàl. 
‘These included the Rámdjird dam, built on Achaeme- 
nid foundations, which was almost as large as the 
Band-i Amir, and five downstream, the last of which, 
the Band-i Kassár, was only a few miles from Lake 
Bakhtagin into which the Kur flows (A. Houtum- 
Schindler, A note on the Kur River in Fars, its sources 
and dams and the districts it irrigates, in Proc. Royal 
Geogr. Soe. [1891], 287-91; sce also N. Smith, op. city, 
83-5, and Kortum, of, cit.). By the 6th/rath century, 
the Band-i Amir, the Band-i Kassár and the Ramdjird 
dam had fallen into a state of decay and were re- 
paired by the Saldjük governor of Fars, the Atibeg 
Djalal al-Din Čawli Sakaw (Le Strange, Lands of 
the Eastern caliphate, 277-8). The Ramajird dem was 
again rebuilt towards the end of the 6th/ begin- 
ning of the 13th century, and there were several 
ipsc after that date (Smith, op. cit. 
3). 

In the eastern provinces of Persia there were also 
a number of dams and irrigation works on the Oxus 
or Amit Darya [¢.v.] and on other great rivers and 
lesser streams. Some of these were repaired, and 
others constructed by the Muslims. Sistan was depen- 
dent almost wholly upon the contro! of the water of 
the Hirmand (Helmund) River [see mrLMAND]. 
Zarandi, the capital of the province under the 
‘Abbasids, was situated near the original capital of 
Ram Shahristin (Abrashabriyar), which according 


to tradition, had been abandoned when a dam across | 


the Hirmand had burst and the water bad been 
permanently diverted from the Ram Shihristin 
canal (Le Strange, op. cit., 339-40). From the works 
of the Muslim geographers, it would appear that 
Zarandj was irrigated by six dams on the Hirmand 
near where it enters Lake Zarab. Some of these may 
have been of Säsānid origin. The Muslims added 
various water-wheels to the system. In 785/1383 
Zarandj and its irrigation works were destroyed by 
Timür, as was also the Bandi Rustam on the 
Hirmand River near Bust, the water of which bad 
served to irrigate all the western lands of Sistin, 
Failure to repair and maintain the elaborate system 
of canals and dams on the Hirmand River resulted 
in much of the land formerly irrigated and drained 
being converted into reed beds and swamps. The 
headwaters of the Hirmand and the main stream 
are at the present day in Afghinistan. After entering 
Persian Sistin, the river divides into two branches, 
the Pariyin and the Sistán rivers. The former flows 
im a northerly direction, and with its tributaries 
waters northern Sistàn. The latter flows through 
southern and south-western Sistán. Near the Afghan 
frontier, the Kahak dam diverts water into the 
Pariyin, while another dam lower down, the Band-i 
Zabák, diverts more water for irrigation. The use of 
the water of the Hirmand and the construction of new 
dams bas been the subject of bitter controversy be- 
tween Persia and Afghánistán. The first award of the 
river waters between them was made in 1872. In 1950 


the Helmand River Delta Commission was set up 
(though subsequently disbanded), 

The water of the Murgh’b River in Khurásán was 
diverted by numerous dams and canals for irrigation. 
Al-Iştakhri relates that one march south of Marw, its 
bed was artificially dyked with embankments faced 
by wooden works which kept the rive-bed from 
changing Under the Saldjüks, the number of dams 
and dykes on the Murghib was increased. These 
were later destroyed by the Mongols and the oasis 
of Marw converted into a desert swamp, according to 
Hafiz Abra (Le Strange, op. cit., 397, 402). He states 
that after Timür's conquest of Khurisin, various 
of the amirs and pillars of the state each made a 
canal leading off from the Murghib, in order to 
irrigate the land, and that when he was writing, ie. 
at the beginning of the oth/rsth century, twenty of 
these were in existence. He discribes the city as 
being in a flourishing condition (Diwghrifiyd-yi 
Hafiz Abrü, bismat-i rali. Khurdsén: Hardt, ed. 
Mayil Harawi, Tehran A.H.S. 1349/1970-1, 34). 

One of the most important periods in mediaeval 
Persia in the construction of dams appears to have 
been tbe Iikhin period, when, in the late 7th/r3th 
contury and early 8th/r¢th centuries, several dams 
were constructed. The great achievement of this pe- 
riod was the construstion of a number of arch dams. 
One at Kibar (Kivar), some 15 miles south of Kumm, 
is the oldest surviving example of this type of struc- 
ture so far located. Built in a V-shaped gorge, which 
narrows about halfway down to a deep gully, the dam. 
is 85 ft, high and 18o ft. long at the crest, the thick- 
ness of which is between r5 and x64, ft. The air- 
face, the radius of curvature of which is 125 ft., 
is vertical except near the face where there is a 
slight slope in the downstream direction. The dam 
has a core of rubble masonry set in mortar (sdridj) 
made from lime crushed with the ash of some desert 
plant, which makes it hydraulic and results in a 
‘strong, hard and highly impervious mortar ideal for 
dams. The dam has a vertical series of openings on 
the water-face connected by shafts and galleries to 
provide passage for the water through the dam walls 
{though their precise function is uncertain), Two 
other arch dams, probably also belonging to the 
likhàn period are situated near Tabas, the Shah 
'Abbásl, east-north-east of Tabas, so called because 
it was repaired in the Safawid period, presumably 
by Shah ‘Abbis I or Shih ‘Abbas IT, and the Kurit 
dam, to the south of Tabas. The latter is remarkable 
for its height of some 120 ft. (H. Goblot, Du nouveau 
sur les barrages Iraniens de l'époque mongole, in Arts 
ei Manufactures, no. 239 [April 1973], 15-20; idem, 
Kébar en Iran sans doute le plus ancien des barrages- 
voiles, in Science-Progrés, no. 3358 (February 1965); 
idem, Sur quelques barrages anciens et la genèse des 
barrages-voiites, in Revue d'Histoire des Sciences, 
cahier no. 6; Smith, op. cit, 65-8). Another dam, 
a large gravity dam at Sawa, was also built in the 
likbán period. Hamd Allah Mustawfi states that it 
was constructed on the orders of Shams al-Din 
Mubammad Sáhib-Diwán [see pruwaynl, SHAMS AL- 
Dis MUNAMMAD] (Nushat al-kuldb, zzi). It was 
situated in a valley south-east of Sáwa and cast 
of the point where the Karatay (Gavmiha) joins 
two streams from Sawa and Awa respectively. 
Although the limestone rock at the side of the valley 
‘was sound (as far as is known), the base of the dam 
was built on river alluvium consisting of sands and 
gravel, which go down 90 ft, before bed-rock is 
reached. Consequently, as soon as the reservoir began. 
to fill, the pressure above the foundations drove the 
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water through the alluvium and the water established 
a permanent outlet for itself, The dam was aban- 
doned, but the structure survived (Smith, op. 
64-5). It is not without interest that a number of 
dams and irrigation works were constructed about 
the same time in Yünnan by Sa'Id Adjall, who 
apparently became governor of Yünnan in A.D. 1274 
(J. Needham, Science and civilisation in China, iv/3, 
Cambridge 1971, 297). 

The dating of tbe gravity dams at Kuhrüd and 
Kamsar near Kashin and at Farlmàn and Turük in 
Khurásün is uncertain. The Kuhrüd dam is attributed 
to Shah *Abbis and the Kamsar dam to Djalil al-Din 
b. Muhammad Khirazm-Shih (Abd al-Rabmin 
Darrabi, Tarith-i Kashin, ed. Iradi Afshar, Tehran 
AHS. 1335/1956, 8, 40-1, 42, 43), The Gulistin dam 
in Khurisin was made by the Timürid Abü Sad 
Mirzà (855-72/r452-67) (Asndd wa mukātabāt-i 
taribhi-yi Tran as Timür ta Shah Ismá*il, ed. “Abd al- 
Husayn Nawi", Tehran A.H.S. 1341/1962, 313). 
The Salimi Dam in Khurisin was constructed by 
Ghiyüth al-Din Kurt (706-4sr306-24) (N. M. Cle- 
venger, Dams in Hordsán, some preliminary obserea- 
tions, in East and West, N.S, xix [1959], 393). These 
dams were still in use in the r960s, but most of them 
furnished very little water because their reservoirs 
were heavily silted up. 

Under the Safawids, there was renewed activity 
in dam-building and other constructions for irriga- 
tion, Shah Tahmásp (930-84/1524-76) attempted to 
divert the water of the Karin into the Zayanda Rid 
by a connecting tunnel through the mountain ridge 
which separates them. The work was abandoned 
owing, it was said, to the foul atmosphere of the 
workings. Shih ‘Abbas I (996-r038/1587-1629) 
revived the project, but abandoned the idea of a 
tunnel in favour of an open cutting. It is reported 
that at times he employed 100,000 men on this 
undertaking, but the scheme came to naught. Shih 
‘Abbas II (1052-77/1642-67) made another attempt, 
in which he was advised by a French engineer named 
Genest. A dam, 300 ft. long and about 100 ft. high 
was built across the Kirin to divert the water 
of the river while the channel was cut. Smith thinks 
that Genest may have bad in mind more than a 
mere diversion of the river and that he may have 
hoped to reduce the amount of excavation through 
the mountains by raising the level of the river. The 
scheme, however, was also abandoned after 100 ft. 
of the connecting channel between the two rivers had 
been cut. The idea was revived during the reign of 
Riga Shih Pahlaw!. Work was begun on the cutting of 
a tunnel connecting the two rivers, Known as the 
Kührang tunnel, it was finished in 1953 (Smith, op. 
cit., 72-3). The increase in the flow of water in the 
Zayanda Rd which resulted has enabled more land 
to be cultivated in the districts through which the 
river flows. Shah ‘Abbas IT also built, on the foun- 
dations of an earlier weir, the Khwadia Bridge over 
the Zayanda Rod in Isfahan. It is a combination 
vf a weir with sluice gates and flood arches above 
these, with a permanent roadway on the top (Wulff, 
op. cil, 248; Smith, op. cii, 73-4). 

(i) Wells and lifting devices, A variety of lifting 
devices operated by men and animals to raise water 
from rivers, streams and wells have been widely used 
in the past, especially in Khizistin, the Persian 
Gulf littoral, Fars, in the neighbourhood of Isfahan, 
in some districts in eastern Persia aud on the shores 
of Lake Urumiyya (Rid@iyya), They are still used, 
but have been largely superseded by power-operated 
wells. Man-operated wells consist of a windlass set 


over the well with a large leather bag attached to 
it, Those operated by draught animals are worked by 
‘one or more draught animals such as oxen, mules and, 
less frequently, buffaloes, each draught animal having 
‘one or more men working with it. The constructing of 
these devices varies slightly in different regions, 
but the general principle is the same. Their operation 
is both laborious and inefficient. A wooden wheel 
is set in two brick or stone built pillars, or two 
heavy upright posts, above the well, connected by 
a wooden scaffold. Two pulleys are run on axles at- 
tached to the scaffold, over which a main and an 
auxiliary rope run into the well; the whee! end of the 
main rope is attached to a hook and a ring carrying 
a wooden cross from which a large leather bag is 
suspeaded. This runs out into a narrow spout to 
which the auxiliary rope is attached. The draught 
animal is harnessed to the ropes and sets the wheel in 
motion by walking up and down a runway beginning 
at the well-head and descending at an angle of about 
20 degrees, By this action, the bag is let into the 
well. When it is full, it is lifted to the surface and 
empties itself in front of the well into 2 trough 
which carries the water into the irrigation channel. 
In some wells, a big wooden horizontal cog-wheel, 
geared to a vertical wheel which turns a bucket- 
carrying wheel set on the same axle in the water is set 
in motion by an ox or mule walking round and round 
a circular runway made about the well (see further 
Wulff, op. cit, 259-8, and Lambton, Landlord and 
peasant, 227-8; and also C. Cahen, Le service de irri- 
gation en Irag au début du XI* siècle, in BEO, xiii 
[1949-50], 115-19). Curzon describes how water 
was lifted for irrigation from the Kirin above Ahwaz, 
where the river was confined within banks from 20 to 
go it. high. Pools were hollowed in the river bank 
and water was drawn up by means of leather skins 
and a pulley worked by oxen pacing up and down an 
inclined plane om the top of the bank (op. ci, ii, 
3567). 

(ili) Cisterns, water tanks and ponds. These are to 
be found in regions in which water supplies are scarce 
and are especially common in districts on the edge 
of the central desert, though they are also to be 
found elsewhere, notably in Füminàt. They are sup- 
plied by water from Rails, underground springs or 
Tain-water. Some are made with stones or bricks and 
cement and are often of a considerable size. ‘Abd al- 
Rabim Darrübi states that almost all the villages 
and hamlets in Kághán had small cisterns (éstakhs); 
that of Niyisar was roo dhar‘ by so dhar‘ and 3/2 dhar® 
deep. He describes the purpose of an ístaMhr as 
follows: "In some hamlets (masdri') tho water 
is less than [the amount required for] a plot of land. 
(kardia) for the first rotation when water is due to 
be let into sown land or orchards. As a result, it 
takes long time for the plot to be inundated, be- 
cause when the quantity of water is small, as soon 
as it enters the land it sinks in and the plot will not 
be inundated. Accordingly, water is held back in a. 
cistern (istaMir). When the latter is full, it is emptied, 
or whatever amount is needed for the land is let into 
the irrigation channel until the desired result is 
achieved, Or it may be that the water of a hamlet 
is sufficient for the first rotation period but it is 
desired to lead the water to a piece of land (dash) 
or fields (wasüri?) which are distant, and so halt 
or more of the water will be lost in the channel be 
tween the mouth of the &andt and the land to be irri- 
gated, with the result that the plot will not be 
inundated (unless a greater head of water is first 
held back in a cistern). Or it may be that a village 
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has (sufficient water] in the first rotation period for 
three or four pieces of land, and it wishes to divide 
the water into three or four irrigation channels, 
some giving more water and some less. A cistern is 
therefore necessary, so that the requisite amount can 
be let into each irrigation channel, or so that water 
from two or three sources can be let into different 
channels and then divided (saridja-paymd?i mamá- 
yond)" (Tárikh-i Kághàn, 66-7). Hamd Allah Mustaw- 
A describes how small catchpools were made on the 
‘edge of the cultivated area round Tün to catch rain 
water which was used for grain cultivation (Nushat 
al-bulitd, 143-4). 

Irrigation practices and water distribu- 
tion and measurements. ligation practices 
range from heavy perennial irrigation, land watered 
less heavily through the year or parts of the year, to 
land watered once or twice a season through the 
capture of flash floods or water stored in a cistern. 
‘The usual method of irrigation is by inundation; 
for some crops, trench irrigation is used. In the 
case of rivers, the water is diverted into canals and 
sub-canals and ctosscanals, whence it is led into 
the fields to be irrigated. The division is made 
‘according to established rights of priority, usually 
(but not always) starting upstream and ending down- 
stream. The water of other sources, if it is prolific, 
is also divided into various channels and led to 
different users simultaneously, The division of the 
Water between several users is assured by a varicty 
of mechanical devices, distributors, or runnels 
with inlets of a fixed size or by the allocation of 
fixed periods of time, Where water is divided by a 
weir between a number of villages or users, the size 
of the orifices at the rim of the weir varies according 
to the share of the water permanently allocated to 
the different users. Water is led into individual fields, 
plots or gardens by breaching the banks of the 
canals (usually with a spade) for the appropriate 
length of time. 

The rotation period of the water (dawr-i db) 
normally begins in early October with the start of 
the agricultural year and is fixed at so-and-so many 
days. Within that period, so many shares, defined in 
days, hours, or minutes, are allocated to the differ- 
ent districts, villages, fields, or plots of land watered 
‘by the source in question. A common way of meas- 
uring the unit of time is by a kind of bour-glass, the 
time-unit being the time it takes for a small copper 
bowl with a hole at the bottom to fill and sink in 
another large basin (see further al-Māwardi, Les 
Statuts gouvernementaux, tr. E. Fagnan, Algiers 1918, 
389-90; E. Stack, Six months in Persia, London 1882, 
ii, 264 ff; Lambton, Landlord and peasant, 212-13, 
218-20, 408; Wulff, op. cit., 254-6; Darrabl, op. cit., 
53-4; B. Montazami, Irrigation im Iran: éléments 
pour une approacke matérialiste, in Zaman, i [1979], 
38 ff). Stack mentions that in some of the villages 
of Firaydan, the water distribution was regulated 
in the daytime by the length of a man's shadow and 
at night by the stars (op. cit. ii, 269). 

Since the water of rivers is subject to diminution 
at certain seasons of the year, and in both rivers 
and kandts may be reduced in a series of dry years, 
much care is exercised over the division and alloca- 
tion of the water in order to satisfy cropping needs. 
In the ease of Randts, the rotation period may be 
lengthened in periods of water shortage and the 
amount of water per share reduced. In general, the 
scarcer the water, the more detailed and complicated 
the distribution of water; and the greater the frag- 
mentation of the ownership of the water, the more 


meticulous and elaborate the organisation of its 
distribution. 

Water laws and water rights. So far as the 
shari‘a is concerned, water laws belong to muamalat 
as opposed to Sibadat and are based on Surf or custom 
enshrined in the traditions and given sanction as the 
practice, or supposed practice, of the Prophet and 
his companions and their immediate successors and, 
in the case of the Shia, of the imdmis. These practices 
reflect not only the conditions and needs of Arabia 
at the time of the Prophet, but also those of other 
regions into which the Muslims later penetrated. 
They do not, therefore, present a coherent and uni- 
form basis for a body of water laws, but rather a 
series of unrelated decisions, sometimes in conflict 
with each other. In general terms, irrigation was 
governed in theory by the shari'a, but in practice 
and in matters of detail local custom prevailed and 
was extremely varied. In the law books, there are 
references to irrigation in the books on zaAdt, ‘ushr, 
khums and Kharddi, ihyd? al-mawdt (the revivification 
of dead lands), karim ("borders"), musktarakat (things 
held in common), bay“ (sale), makasib ("earnings"), 
zhasb (usurpation), musdra‘a [gs] (crop-sharing 
agreements) and »usakàf [g.».] (agreements for the 
sharing of fruit and other trees), The general prin- 
ciples conceming water laws are accepted by both 
Sunais and Shi4s, but there are differences in matters 
of detail between them and between the different 
law schools which, in view of the fact that water laws 
are based on custom, is not surprising. 

(i) The right of thirst (shafa). By virtue of the 
hadith which states that Muslims are partners in 
water, fire, and grass, the use of water is considered 
as common (mubdh) to all men, but it may be appro- 
priated by "occupation" (ibras), e.g. by collecting 
rain water in a vessel placed outdoors to that end. It 
cannot, however, be "occupied" until it has ceased 
to run, ie. until it is placed in a vessel or water- 
tight well or basin (Aghnides, Mohammedan theories 
of finance, Lahore 1961, 515. See also Zayn al-Din 
b. SAM al-CAmill akShahid al-Thini, Kawdat al- 
bahiyya fi sharh lumat al-Dimaghkiyya, lith. r27%/ 
1854-5, 267). Water in rivers, dndts, wells and basins 
which are not water-tight is, therefore, considered 
to be mubdh, even if the rivers, kanāis, wells and 
basins should be private property. Everyone is 
entitled to use such water for drinking purposes for 
himself and for his animals, provided that the animals 
do not exhaust the whole supply. The sale of the 
water of privately-owned rivers, kandis, wells and 
basins (for drinking purposes) is permitted by some 
jurists, though all appear to consider it better to 
give such water than to sell it (Aghnides, op. cit., 
516, and see also Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Tüsl, al- 
Nihāya fi "fikh wa'l-fatiwā, ed. Sayyid Muhammad 
Bāķir Sabzawarl, Tehran 1333-41/1954-6, 2 vols., ii, 
282). The rigħt of all men to use water is confined 
to drinking purposes and does not extend to its use 
for irrigation. 

(i) The right to use irrigation waler, According to 
the Sunni fukahd*, the water of the great rivers be- 
longs to the Muslims in common (Abd Yüsuf, Le livre 
de l'impót foncier, tw. E. Fagnan, Paris 1921, 148) 
and according to the SbI'l fudahd?, to the imdm. 
Their water may be used by anyone for irrigation and 
power provided its use in this way does not harm the 
community, and anyone may divert water from the 
great rivers by means of a canal, unless such diversion 
is prejudicial to interests already acquired, In the 
case of the lesser rivers, the water of which is suffi- 
cient to irrigate the land along its banks without 
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the construction of dams, anyone may lead off water 
in a canal to irrigate other land, provided such action 
is not prejudicial to existing interests. If the water 
of a river cannot be used for irrigation without 
the construction of dams, lands higher up have, 
according to most authorities, Sunnt and Shi‘, 
a prior right to those situated lower down (ef. al- 
Mávardi, 586 ff. and Mubaromad b. al-Hasan al-Tast, 
al-Nihāya, ii, 283), The Hanafis, on the contrary, 
hold that lands situated lower down the river have 
a prior right over those situated higher up, while 
the Malikis lay down that land situated higher up 
has the prior right of irrigation until the water 
reaches as high as the ankles, but if the land lower 
down has been developed earlier and there is a danger 
of its crops being destroyed, it has a prior right 
over land higher upstream. These various views are 
reflected in cxisting practice. As to the amount of 
water that may be drawn off, the Prophet is said to 
have allowed a level as high as the ankle, and this 
tradition is widely followed. Al-Mlwardl, whose ex- 
position is concerned with the practice of water man- 
agement rather than the theory, holds that the 
amount varies with the nature of the land, the kind 
crop, the tíme of sowing, the season and whether the 
flow of the river is permanent or intermittent (op. cil. 
388; seo further Agbnides, 517, Lambton, Landlord 
and peasant, 10-11). 

The right to use water flowing in artificial beds, 
such as the water of a canal dug by the pcople of 
a village, belongs exclusively to the owners of the 
bed of the canal, and others may not use the water 
for irrigation. The manner of use is established by 
the agreement of the co-owners. The construction 
of mills and bridges, etc., requires the consent of 
all the co-owners. If a mill has been legally built 
on the stream of a third party, the owner of the stream 
cannot divert the water except with the permission 
of the owner of the mill (al-Mubakkik, al-Mubitasar 
al-nafis, ed. Muhammad. Tak! Danishpazhih, 
Tehran A.H.S. 1343/1964, 306). The use of the water 
of wells and artificial reservoirs belongs exclusively 
to those who made them, and others may not use 
their water for irrigation. The use of the water 
of springs is also the exclusive right of the owner 
of the land in which the spring lies. The general 
view of the Shi fikahi? appears to be that kanāls, 
springs and wells situated in private property, or 
made in dead land with the intention of reclaiming 
the land, belong to the person or persons who made 
them and that they can be transmitted by sale 
and inheritance and can be constituted into maf. 
There was not, however, unanimity of opinion on 
this. Some, including Mubammad b. al-Hasan al- 
Tosi, maintain that the water of a well, kanét or 
canal does not become the property of whoever dug 
the well or made the Kandf or canal, and that such 
actions only give a right of priority in the use of the 
water. 

Transmission and sale of water rights and 
water sources. Most jurists permit the trans- 
mission of water rights and water sources, so far as 
they are private property, From this, it follows that 
water rights often become highly fragmented. The 
jurists also permit the constitution of water rights 
and water sources, so far as they are on private 
property, into wakf. Many kandts and canals and 
rights to a share of the use of various sources of 
water have been so constituted. The Yazd region 
is particularly illustrative of this practice. From 
the number of shares into which many of the kandis 
of Vazd were divided, it would seem that their 


ownership was highly fragmented (cf. Diimi* al- 
khayråt, ed. Muhammad Taki Danlshpazhüh and 
Tradi Afshar, in Farhang-i Irdn-zamin, ix [1345/1966- 
7), passim). Their constitution into wakf prevented 
further fragmentation. 

Dead lands. The revivification of dead lands 
(ihya al-mawat) normally involves the irrigation of 
the land. Thus al-Mawardi states that land to be re- 
vivified for cultivation must be irrigated if it is dry, 
and drained if it is marshy (of. cit., 380, 382; Aghni- 
des, 500-1; see further Zayn al-Din b. ‘Alf al-‘Amill 
al-Shahid al-Thāni, op. cit, 265-7). Revivifica- 
tion confers ownership, and canals dug to bring 
water to dead lands belong to those who dug them 
(al-Mawardi, 389), and wells or kandls made in dead 
lands in order to revivify them belong to those who 
made them. If irrigated with ‘ushr water, revivitied 
land paid “ushr, and if reclaimed with hardi water, 
Bharidj (al-Máwardl, 382 ff). Al-Mubakkils, discus- 
sing the conditions for the revivification of dead 
lands, states that there is no sar text governing 
these and that reference is to be had to custom. 
If the intention is the cultivation of the land, owner- 
ship is established either by fahdjir, or by bringing 
water to the land by a water-wheel or some similar 
method (Shard aLislóm, ed. 
Mubammad Ali, Nadjaf 1389/1969, 4 vols., ii 
New canals and kanáts to bring irrigation water to 
dead lands are subject to the laws governing karim. 

Harim, The ownership of landed property involves. 
also a right over the land which borders it, where this 
is necessary for the full enjoyment of the property. 
So far as irrigation is concerned, this is of vital 
importance in respect of springs, strean kandts 
and water channels. Accordingly, “borders” are laid 
down for such forms of property, within which a third 
party may not undertake new irrigation works, 
though some jurists lay down that "borders" can 
only exist in land to which no one has a prior right. 
‘The extent of the “borders” varies according to the 
nature of the water sourco and according to the nature 
of the soil (al-Máwardi, 390, 392, 395, Abd Yüsuf, 
152-3, al-Muhakkile, Shard*i*, iii, 272-3). Al-Mubakkile 
permits 1,000 cubits (argh) for a andi if the soil is soft 
"d 500 cubits if it is firm (al-Mubhtasar ai-nàfit, 
306), 

Muzdra‘a and musikat (qvr.), The first is a 
crop-sharing agreement and the second an agreement 
for the exploitation of fruit trees and other trees, 
under which the two parties each have a share 
in the proceeds. Agreements of this type were known 
in pre-Islamic Persia. Under the former, water is 
traditionally regarded as one of the five elements 
(the other four being land, draught animals, seed and 
labour) affecting the proportion in which the crop 
is divided between the two parties to the agreement, 
the landlord and the peasant. In theory, one share 
went to each of the five elements, but in practice 
there was much variation in the shares going to 
either party, though the ownership or provision 
of water always played an important part in the 
division of the crop in the case of irrigated land. 
Musdhát was an agreement made between the owner 
of a garden and another party, who would undertake 
to irrigate the trees and who would receive in return 
a specified share of their fruit. It could also be con- 
chided for trees or plants which did not bear fruit, 
but the produce of which was capable of exploitation, 
such as the henna or tea plant. It could also be con- 
cluded for newly-planted trees which would not bear 
fruit for some years. The responsibility for cleaning 
kandis and irrigation channels under a musdra‘a or 
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snusakat varied according to local custom. The digging 
of new wells and canals was normally done at the 
‘expense of the landowner. These agreements might be 
written agreements, but were probably often oral 
agreements based on local custom. They might be for 
‘one or more years. In some quarters there appear to 
have been a prejudice against long-term agreements. 
Sayyid Rukn al-Din Muhammad b. Nigim (d. 732/ 
1331-2), who constituted much property—shares in 
andi, real estate and landed estates—into awkdf in 
Yazd, laid down that no muséra‘a or musdkát should 
‘be concluded for more than one year (Djdmi* al- 
Łhayrāt, 174). A similar stipulation is made in the 
wakfiyya of the Shaykh al-lslim Ghiyath al-Din 
Mubammad Kadjadil, dated 782/1380-1 (Wakfiyya- 
yi Kadiadii, in FIZ, xxi (1354/1976), 8). 

Taxation. It is difficult to lay down the connec- 
tion between the provision of irrigation and taxation, 
because no general principle prevailed. Probably in 
most districts, tax was assessed on the land (together 
with its water), though in the case of land watered 
by the great rivers and some of the lesser rivers, 
water dues were paid to the state, Apart from the 
source from which it comes, water is also divided by 
the jurists into ‘ushr water and Rharddj water, ac- 
cording to whether it is found in Suphr or kharádi 
land, There is, however, some difference of opinion 
among the jurists over the status of the water of the 
great rivers and the implicatious of its status for 
tax purposes (seo further al-Máwardl, 282-5; Aghni- 
des, 359, 366-7). Land reclaimed with ushr water paid 
cushy and with kàarddj water, kharidi (see above, 
sv. Dead lands). When in the course of time the 
distinction between ‘ushr land and #harddj land be- 
came blurred, the distinction between ‘«shr water and 
Aharüdi water also ceased to be of practical effect. 
What was crucial in assessing the tax-bearing capac- 
ity of the land was not tbe hypothetical status of 
the water, but the method by which it was irrigated 
(cf. al-Maward, 325 ff). Crops irrigated by water 
carried on the back of a beast or raised by a lifting 
device paid half-‘uskr, while lands watered by river, 
spring or Rand! water or rain paid full ‘ugkr (Abü 
Yüsuf, 82-5, al-Mubakkik, Mufbktasar al-ndfi*, 71). 
In the later centuries, when tax was often assessed on 
the crop, not on the area of land, many authorities 
permitted the deduction of expenses, which included 
those on irrigation, before the kkarddj of the govern- 
ment was reckoned. In some districts, notably Yazd, 
where the ownership of land and water was often in 
separate hands, the revenue assessment was based on 
a calculation of the water supply only. In its simplest 
form, a certain rate was imposed per unit of water 
(tah, tasht, diur'a sabi, saridja). The rate varied from 
village to village; reassessments were seldom made, 
but the incidence of taxation might be increased by 
the imposition of additional quotas. Wells in some 
districts in southern Persia in the 29th century paid 
a wheel tax (sar Carkht) (Stack, op. cit, ii, 259). 
In the case of the reclamation of dead lands, tax 
concessions related to the nature of the water supply 
are from time to time recorded, The Ilkhànid Gházan 
Khia (694-703/1295-1304), who attempted to bring 
about a revival of agricultural prosperity, classified 
dead lands into three groups according to the labour 
required on irrigation works, and gave them tax 
concessions for three years (see Landlord and peasant, 
91). 

Water rights and the religious officials: 
the settlement of disputes. Water, perhaps 
because it is closely associated with «ws and 
Marii, which are among the pupū Allah, generally 


speaking came within the purview of the religious 
officials, The regulation of the water of the Hari 
Rüd in the 8th/rgth century is said to have been 
carried out by the Shaykh al-Islim Nizām al-Din 
‘Abd al-Rabim Kh*àfl and that of the Ziyanda 
Rid in the 11th/17th century is attributed to Shaykh 
Baha% (Baha? al-Din Muhammad ab‘Amill) (see 
below). So far, however, as the religious officials 
gave decisions and issued fateds for the settlement 
of disputes over water (which were of frequent 
occurrence), they relied for the execution of these, 
as they did in decisions over other matters, on the 
officials of the government. Thus when ‘Abd Allah b, 
‘Tahir (213-30/828-44) found that there was no body 
of laws on ands, he assembled the fukah@ of Khu- 
rasan and “Iräk (not the *ummál-i Surf) to write a 
book on laws governing Aandts [see ¥ANAT]. Similarly, 
from a letter preserved in the “Afabat al-Rataba, prob- 
ably written just before or just after the fall of 
Sandjar in 552/1157, it would appear that the assess- 
ay ab) was the concern of 
ious institution in the person 
of the local judge (iakim) (Muntadjab al-Din Badit 
al-Katib Djuwayal, ‘Afabat al-hataba, cd. Muhammad 
Kazwini and ‘Abbas Ibbal, Tehran 1329/1950, 96-7; 
see also Landlord and peasant, 74). An undated letter 
in the Dastir al-Adtid of Muhammad b. Hindüshzh 
Nakhdjaváni, which is dedicated to Sultan Uways b. 
Shaykh Hasan-i Buzurg (757-77/1356-74), mentions 
the fatwiis of the ‘ulama? concerning the destruction 
of a dam on the Mihrán Rad at Tabriz, This had 
been built to divert water to a newly-founded 
village and had resulted in the river-bed becoming 
silted up so that flooding took place in Tabriz, 
The answer to the letter states “Let action be taken 
in accordance with the fatwás of the imams of religion 
and let these not be transgressed or altered” (ed. 
A.A. Alizade, i/2, Moscow 1971, 482-3). Whether 
the letter actually existed or was composed by 
Muhammad b. Hindüghih, it can be taken as a 
typical example of contemporary practice (as it 
should be rather than as it was). In some cases, 
royal farmáns were issued for the settlement of water 
disputes—and not necessarily always those of a 
major nature, A short farmén, dated Dhu 'I-Ka‘da 
952/Jan-Feb. 1546 issued by Shéh Tahmásp, 
regulates a dispute over water rights between 
Khardnik and Sulțānābäd, two villages in Adhar- 
bäydjän. It orders the peasants and crop-sharers 
of Kharinik to act towards the peasants of Sultàna- 
bad in accordance with the skarf-ndmaca concerning 
their water rights as fixed by Djalàl al-Din Ma%sam 
Beg Safawl, the mulawalit of the holy shrine (? of 
Ardabil) (B.G. Martin, Seven Safawid documents 
from Azarbayjan, in S. M. Stern, ed., Documents from 
Islamic chanceries, Oxford 1965, 185 ff). In this 
case, it would seem likely that one or both of the 
villages may have been waAf, since MaSüm Beg, 
the mmewalli, had been called in to regulate their 
shares, and if they were Safawid me&df, this would 
explain why a royal farmán was issued to decide a 
dispute between two small and unimportant villages. 
In the case of the great rivers, the decision of water 
disputes was in the hands of mirdb, who was an 
official of the state and those of the ‘ummdl-i Surf 
(see below). 

The upkeep of rivers. The mirdb. The respon- 
sibility for the upkeep of the great rivers was vested 
in the (márs. Cleaning or dredging and repair of their 
banks was carried out by the imám and paid for by 
the public treasury. If there were no funds available 
for such work, he could compel the Muslims to give 
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their services for the purpose. The cleaning and repair 
of canals from the great rivers leading water to 
individual villages was the responsibility of the 
owners of the canals. If they refused to carry out 
the necessary work, they could be compelled to 
undertake it, since neglect of their duty might result. 
in injury to the community and might diminish 
the supply of water to those who had a right to it 
(Aba Yasuf, 144, 148; see also N. B. E, Bailie, 
The land tax of India, according to the Moohummudan 
law, translated from the Futawa Alumgeeree, London 
3875, 49-50). In the provinces, responsibility for 
the control of the waters of the great rivers was in 
practice delegated to the provincial governor, With 
the fragmentation of the caliphate and the rise of 
local dynasties, this responsibility passed to those 
who held power locally. There was, therefore, no 
uniformity of system and information concerning 
water control and irrigation is patchy, It was pre- 
sumably the theory that the imdm bad the right 
to compel the Muslims to give their services for the 
repair and cleaning of the great rivers which gave 
sanction to the practice of levying corvées for irri- 
gation works, either of a seasonal nature, as in Sistan 
(though it would appear that in the early centuries 
an allocation was made on the &harddj for irrigation 
works, sce Tarthi-i Sīsiān, ed. Malik al-Shufara* 
Bahar, Tehran A.H.S. 1314/1935-6, 30-1), or of an 
occasional nature. Thus when “Izz al-Din Mukaddam 
made plans to restore prosperity in Harat in 653/ 
1237-8 after the depredations of the Mongols, he held 
a meeting in the Friday mosque and assembled the 
men of Harat to work in corvées (hashar) on the 
irrigation channels which had silted up (Isfiza 
Rawdat al-djanndt, ed. Muhammad Kazim Imám, 
"Tehran A.H.S. 1339/1960-1, ii, 110-11: cf. also Sayf b. 
Muhammad b. Ya*küb al-Harawi, Táribà-máma- 
yi Hardt, Calcutta. 1944, 111). Some centuries latet, 
Fag! Allah b. Rüzbihan Khundil (d. 927/152 
while still taking the view that expenditure on irri- 
gation works came under the heading of masdlilt al- 
muslimin and was therefore a legitimate charge on 
Aharádi revenue, nevertheless sought to legitimise 
the raising of special taxes (naved?ib) for such ex- 
penditure. He writes, “What is taken in Kh*árazm. 
from the generality of men for the repair of dams 
on the Oxus or for the building of walls round the 
Kingdom or other such matters of public interest 
is a debt which must be paid and a claim which is 
rightly due, and refusal to pay is not permissib! 
such taxes are not unjust" (Sulak al-mulük, B.L. 
ms. Or. 253 [microfilm copy), t19). 

‘There are from time to time references to special 
departments in charge of irrigation, but, on the 
whole, it would seem that their existence was the 
exception rather than the rule. In western Persia, 
there appears to have been a diwdn-i dd in the 4th] 
1oth century at the time of the rise of the Bayids. 
The Tarikh-s Kumm states that when the GTlänis and 
Daylamis conquered Kumi they abolished the 
diviáu-i db (Hasan b. Muhammad b. Hasan al- Kamm, 
tr. into Persian by Hasan b. SAI b. Hasan b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik, ed. Djalil al-Din Tibránl, Tehran A.H.S. 
1313/1934, 53). The only Büyid who appears to 
have been concerned to foster agricultural prosperity 
and hence to have paid attention to the upkeep of 
irrigation works was ‘Adud al-Dawla (d. 372/982), 
the builder of the Band-i Amir. Ibn Miskawayh 
states that be cleaned canals which were silted up, 
built mills on them, and mended dams (Tadjarib 
al-umam, ed. L. Caetani, Leiden 1909-17, vi, 509 ft.). 
About the same time, there was in the eastern 


provinces an extensive water administration for 
the Murghib River, which was under the jurisdiction 
of the rulers of Ghardiistin, A specially appointed 
amir was in charge of the upkeep of dykes on the 
river and the regulation of the water supply, He 
had 10,000 workmen and horse guards under him. Al- 
Istakhr states that he enjoyed greater respect than 
the wali (Mesáli al-mamélik, 261-2; Le Strange, 
Lands, 397-8). Under Ya% ab b. Layth in Sistán, there 
appears to have been a mirdb, who was a government 
officisl. Cases against him, in the event of his abusing 
his power, were heard in the divedn-i magálim (Tárikh- 
i Sistin, 266). Under later dynasties, such as the 
Saldjüks, Kharazm-Shahs, llkháns and Timirids, 
control was, no doubt, exercised over the great rivers 
by the government, though the sources contain very 
little information on this subject (see Madjma‘a-yi 
munsha’ãi-i ahd-i Saldjükiyán wa Khvárasmshdhiydn. 
wa awdili ahdi Mughul, ms., photocopy in the 
National Library, Tehran, 8ob-81b for a diploma 
from Il Arslán for the mirdb of Bukhara, and see 
H. Horst, Die Staatsverwaitung des Grossselfiigen 
und HorazmSths, Wiesbaden 1964, 137). So far, 
however, as agriculture was fostered by individual 
Tulers, this implied some degree of water control. 

Information on the division of the Hari Rad in 
the 1oth/16th century is contained in an essay written 
by Kasim b. Yüsuf al-Harawl, who wrote the Irshdd. 
al-ziráfa in g21/1515-16. He mentions in this essay 
an earlier division of part of the river made by the 
Shaykh al-Islàm Nizàm al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahim 
Kh*4fi, who had been entrusted with this matter 
after complaints oí alleged inequalities and illicit 
diversions of the water were made to Mu‘izz al-Din 
Husayn b. Ghiyath al-Din Mubammad Kart (d. 771/ 
1369), the local ruler of Harat (Risdla-yi farik-i 
drismat«i db-i kulb, ed. Mayil Harawi, Tehran A.H.S. 
1347/t968-9, 12 ff). This division was apparently 
revised about one hundred years later in the reign 
of the Timürid Aba SaSd Mirza, and it seems that 
it is this revision which was followed by the mirdbs 
when Küsim b. Yüsuf was writing and which he 
describes in his essay (ibid., 15). He gives the regula- 
tion of the water in each bulük or district, and the 
water rights of the villages and gardens watered by 
the canals of the bulk and the dues of the sirab, 
He also records the number of men (nafar) to be 
provided by each buitk, presumably for work on the 
upkeep of the canals. 

Thanks to two late Safawid administrative hand- 
books and a tiümar on the regulation of the water of 
the Züyanda Rad, attributed to Shaykh Bahi'i 
(Baha? al-Din Muhammad al-‘Amili), who died in 
1o31/r622, we know something of the irrigation 
system of the Züyanda Rod and the work of the 
mirab in Safawid and post-Safawid times. As in the 
case of other rivers, the division is based on ancient 
custom. Traditionally, the water of the Zayanda Rod 
is supposed to have been regulated by Ardashir b. 
Bübak and there were also, no doubt, various later 
divisions (cf, Husayn b. Muhammad b. Abi 'I-Rigà 
Awi, Tardjuma-yi Mabdsin Isfahan, ed. ‘Abbas 
lkbil, Tehran A.H.S. 1328/1949-50, 48). Shaykh 
Bahas fümár mentions an earlier allocation of 
the water. The samdr was in force until 1936, though 
it is doubtful whether it was in uninterrupted opera- 
tion from Safawid times onwards. Under the fümdr, 
the water was allocated to the buliks or districts 
watered by the river according to a fixed rotation, 
which varied at different periods of the year, having 
regard to the cropping needs of each bulidk. Within the 
bulüks, the water was led off in canals to the villages 
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and lands in the buah, each portion of the village 
lands having the right to the water for a fixed period 
of time (Lambton, The regulation of the waters of the 
Zayands, Rad, in BSOS, ix [1939], 663-73) within the 
rotation period. The mirdb in charge of the water was 
an important official, ranking among the higher offi- 
cials of the bureaucracy and the court. That he enjoyed 
such pre-eminence was due in part to the fact that 
Tsfahàn was the capital of the empire and the land 
watered by the Ziyanda Rod, or most of it, came 
under the khássa administration, which was in charge 
of the mabail, those districts round Igfabán which 
were directly administered by the central government 
and in which were to be found also land and water 
resources which had been constituted into awkdf 
or which were the private property (khdlisa) of the 
shah. The duty of this mirdb was to order the peas- 
ants, on the eve of the Naw Ritz, to clean the madis 
(as the major canals in Işfahān were called), lesser 
canals (anhir) and channels (djad&wi] which be- 
longed to them, according to established custom. He 
‘was to sce that the water of the Zayanda Rad reachod 
all the districts round Isfahan which had a water 
right (kakà dba) in turn and according to the share 
customarily allocated to them from ancieat times. 
‘The appointment and dismissal of those in charge of 
the mddis (mādisīlārs) was his responsibility. He 
was also charged with the decision of disputes and 
claims concerning the water ot the river, though cer- 
tain disputes of a general nature affecting all the 
landowners and peasants were referred, according to 
the royal order, to the wasiy of the supreme dian; 
in such cases, the Raldntar, wustawfi and wasir of 
Jsfahin would go with the mirab and the wasir of 
the supreme diwdn to the districts, examine the mádis, 
canals, channels and runnels and decide the hakk dba 
of each district on the basis of the diem registers 
and settle any claims according to common sense, 
custom and the practice of former years. In accord- 
ance with this practice, many orders and decrees 
(arkim wa akkém) had apparently been issued and 
had become customary practice. Apart from the 
customary dues (rusüm) which the mihrdb received 
in each district on account of the first water given to 
wheat (MdK db) and the water given to wheat when 
it was nearly ripe (dan db), a small amount (Radri) 
was allocated to him by the ddss¢ administration 
(sarhār-i Rhdssai sharifa) in cash and kind, which 
he received annually (Mubammad Tak! Dàuish- 
pazbüh, Dastir al-multk-i Mirsd Raft'd wa Tadhhirat 
almuläk-i Min Sami, in Tehran University, 
Rev. Fac. des letres et sciences humaines, xvi[s [A-H.S. 
1348/1969}, 432-3; see also Tadikirai al-mulai, 
facs. text, tr. and explained by V. Minorsky, London, 
Leiden 1943, 812b). The accounts of European 
travellers who visited the Safawid court also show 
the mirab to have been an important official. Taver- 
nier states that his office was one of the best offices 
of the court and much sought after, and he who 
obtained it was obliged to give large presents (Voyuges 
en Perse, Paris 1970, 67, 236). Chardin writes that 
his cmoluments amount to 4,000 A@mdns per annum 
(Voyages, iv, roo). Mirza Husayn Khan b. Muhammad 
Tbrábim Tabwildar, writing in 1877, states that the 
office of wird and that of bailiff (mubäshir) of 
the royal kandts (hanawdt-i khdlisa) existed, but 
that "at the present time there is no-one (holding 
these offices). Authority lies with the officials of 
the bulühát (ie. the districts watered by the river) 
and it is not necessary for there to be someone hold- 
ing these offices as a special charge" (Dfughrafiyd-yi 
Isfahim, ed. Manoochihr Sotoodeh, Tehran, A.H.S. 
1342/1963-4, 128). 


The mind in other large cities was also often a 
person of considerable local importance and iu- 
fluence. In Shiraz in the rath/r8th and z3th/roth 
centuries, there was a hereditary tendency in the 
office (as there was in many other local offices), 
the office of wirib of Shiriz having been held for 
many generations in the same family (Faisal, Färs- 
ndma-yi Nāşiri, lith., 1313/t895-6, 2 vols in one, 
di, 24-5). 

Apart from the great rivers, water management 
was carried out by small-scale local efforts, In the 
case of the lesser rivers, kandis and springs, the ad- 
ministration and control of the water was normally 
in the hands of the users. They might or might not 
appoint a mira, who might also have assistants 
whose duty was to supervise the allocation of the 
water to the users served by tbe individual canals. 
Tn some districts, a mirth was appointed only when 
water was abnormally scarce. He ard his assistants 
were paid by dues collected locally or sometimes 
by a share of the crop (see further Lambton, 
Lardlord and peasant, 22210). In arbabi districts 
(districts In which large landowners predominated) 
the mirdb was commonly the servant of the arbáb. 

Modern developments. Land and water were 
sensitive issues, and under Rida Shih Pablawi 
fundamental changes were not, on the whole, in- 
troduced. The administration of rivers and the 
collection of water dues, the basis and rate of which 
varied on the different rivers, was under the Depart- 
ment of Irrigation of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The civil code, various parts of which were promul- 
gated between 1025 and 1935, is largely based, 
so far as land and water are concerned, upon SkI% 
law. A number of other laws concerning tho use 
of water, some based on ghar‘i practice and custom, 
others of a more innovative nature, were passed. 
Provision for the registration of water rights was 
made in 1929 and, in 1937, the dnin-i tumrdn of 25 
Abàn 1316 (the law foc agricultural development) was 
passed. This defined ‘wmrdn as the greatest possible 
agricultural development by means of, inter alia, the 
making and repair of kandis, the reclaiming of waste 
lands, the maintenance of irrigation channels and 
the drainage of marshes, Although on the statute 
book, this law was never put into operation because 
of the opposition some of its provisions were likely to 
create among those who held land (Lambton, op. cit., 
192-3). The law of 29 UrdI Bihisht 1522 (1943) author- 
ised the establishment of an irrigation institute 
under the supervision of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and contained provisions for a widespread control of 
irrigation by the state. These were put into opera- 
tion somewhat erratically. A number of dams and 
barrages were planned, and some constructed by the 
government and by private enterprise, notably at 
Simnan, Rawansar, Shabánkára, Abd Dasht and 
Hamidiyya. Little real progress was made and no 
hydrographic survey, which was a prerequisite to 
the efficient management of water by the state, was 
undertaken (see Lambton, op. cit., 187, 192-3, 196 ff., 
225-6). There was also some forcible diversion of 
water to Tehran from neighbouring villages by Rida 
jh (“Abd Allāh Mustawff, Sharh-i zindagi-yi man, 
Tehran AHS. 1324-5/1945-6, 3 vols, iii, 328 f). 
After the Second World War, there was heavy 
investment by the government ín irrigation under 
the various development plans, especially dams, 
mainly for energy but also for irrigation, among 
them the Diz dam (the Rida Shah Kabir dam), the 
Safid Rad dam (the Muhammad Rida Shih dam) 
and the Karadj dam (see further H. Bobek, Unter- 
entwickelten Landes alter Kultur, Frankturt am Maine 
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Berlin-Bonn 1964). The land reform of r962 laid 
down special provisions for the transfer of water 
rights and the upkeep of irrigation works. These 
provisions were also put into operation somewhat 
erratically, and there were conflicts of interest 
between the land reform administration and various 
ministries, especially the Ministry of Water and 
Power, which was set up in 1964. A water nationali- 
sation law was passed in September 1965, which 
attempted to alter the system of water control 
radically (see further Lambton, The Persian land 
reform 1962-66, Oxford 1969, 275 f; C. Salmanzadeh, 
Agricultural change and rural society in southern Iran, 
Menas Press Ltd. 1980; D. A. Caponera, Water 
laws in Moslem countries, FAO, Rome 1973, 74 ff.) 

Irrigation and society. Although it is difficult 
to generalise on the subject of irrigation in Persia, 
some few observations can be made on the influence 
which irrigation has had on society, [t was possible 
through irrigation to introduce new crops und to in- 
tensity and diversify agriculture. This agricultural 
specialisation became the basis of the flourishing 
civilisations which developed at different periods 
in the history of Persia, But this process was not 
uniform over the whole country. Generally speaking, 
the exploitation of water resources on the plateau 
‘would seem to have been more intensive than in the 
periphery or in regions with a concentration of no- 
madic or semi-nomadic tribes. The early centuries of 
Islam were marked by the growth of cities and towns, 
round which there was, in many cases, an expanding 
area of irrigated land, the agricultural surplus of 
‘which provisioned the cities and towns. The list of 
the crops grown in the grdjoth and 4th/roth centuries 
given in the work of the Muslim geographers bears 
witness to a highly-developed agriculture, which 
depended on irrigation. In the later centuries also, 
agriculture flourished from time to time, though sel- 
dom over the whole of the country at the same time, 
Periods of expansion alternated with periods of 
recession, which were the result of natural calami- 
ties or political vicissitudes. With the neglect or 
destruction of irrigation works, land went out of 
cultivation and the area under grain crops expanded 
relative to that under cash crops, as appears to have 
happened in the early period of Mongol domination. 
Be that as it may, agriculture up to modern times 
was the major source of the revenue of the state, 
Tt was also the basis of the wealth of the ruling 
classes and of tho livelibood of the majority of the 
population. The well-being of the state and the people 
was thus dependent upon a well-maintained irrigation 
system, and prudence, if nothing else, dema: 
attention should be given to the upkeep of 
Sharti law recognises this, and permits the expend- 
iure of kharādi on the upkeep of irrigation works 
(even if, in practice, funds were often not available, 
or not made available, and the work was done by cor- 
vées), Treatises on the theory of government rec- 
ognise, in general, that the economic foundation of 
the state was a flourishing agriculture and that the 
upkeep of irrigation works was therefore incumbent 
upon the ruler. The sources do, in fact, frequently 
mention, in general terms, the efforts of individual 
rulers and their ministers to spread and foster agri- 
culture, to make Aandfs and to repair irrigation 
Channels; and they also mention the decay and 
destruction of irrigation works in time of war and 
insecurity. 

This dependence of the state and society upon 
agriculture and of agricultural prosperity upon an 
irrigation system which was inherently fragile had 


certain consequences. In the first place, it produced 
certain caution towards experiment and change 
(whether in the political or the economic field) among 
those whose income and livelihood depended upon 
agriculture. The maintenance of irrigation works 
demanded regular care. This could only be given 
in conditions of political security. Canals, if not 
cleaned, silted up and dykes, if not repaired, were 
breached by flood-vater. If the destruction brought 
by flash floods and storms was not immediately 
made good, irrigation water decreased. Similarly, 
without some degree of political security there was 
no investment in anás, the digging of which was a 
highly-skilled operation and the upkeep of which 
demanded constant attention. There was thus a 
general tendency to seek security in stable and orderly 
government backed by coercive force. Secondly, 
the rotation system of the water, fixed in advance 
and determined by rules observed by the users, 
imposed the acceptance of a common discip 
Usurpation and the illicit diversion of water brought 
strife into the life of the local community and 
disaster to those who were deprived of their due 
turn and share of the water. This, too, led to au 
appreciation of order, and since the responsibility 
for the distribution of water, except in the case of 
the gteat rivers (which were controlled by the state), 
rested upon the local community, who appointed their 
‘own water officials, it fostered the cohesion of local 
groups and communities and encouraged local par- 
tieularism. 

Drinking water. The right to use water for 
drinking purposes according to the Shari'a has been 
set out above under the right of thirst. The drinking 
water of villages and towns comes mainly from 
springs, Fandts and wells. In the villages, springs 
are the main source, and from them water is fetched 
by the users in skins and earthenware water-pots. 
In the towns, as for example Isfahin, many houses 
had their own wells from which drinking water was 
drawn. Large houses in many towns had a storage 
tank (db-anbdr), built of fired bricks and lined with 
water-proofed mortar (sárádi), in the basement 
and an open tank (hawd) in the courtyard. These 
were filled whenever the householder's turn to water 
from the fand¢ or other sources came. Their water 
was usod for household purposes but not primarily 
for drinking. In districts where water was short or 
brackish, drinking water might be brought from a 
distance on the backs of animals (cf. Curzon's 
description of the water supply of Bushire, op. cil., 
ii, 234). Covered cisterns (dd-anhérs) are common 
in towns and villages where water is short, especially 
‘on the borders of the central desert. They are also 
to be found along the roads, sometimes associated 
with caravansarais. Some have their own springs, 
but more usually fandt water or rain water is stored 
in them, Domed circular structures, some so-7o ft. 
in diameter, reaching 15-20 ft. or more below the 
surface of the ground, they are a characteristic 
feature of local architecture (see Wulff, op. cit., 
258-59). 

Many, perhaps most, towns on the plateau, es- 
pecially as they grew in size, were supplied by 
hands. Hamd Allah Mustawfi records that the water 
of Kazwin was originally from wells, The first kandi 
was made, he states, by Hamza b. Tlyasa‘, who be- 
came governor of the town under Mahmid b. Sebük- 
tigin. The water of this 4undt reached most of the 
quarters of the town. Subsequently, a number of 
other kandis were made to serve various quarters 
of the town. Hamd Allah lists eight (all of which 
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were wakf) and states that according to the condi- 
tions laid down by their founders (edkifan), their 
water was to be used for drinking purposes and for 
hammams and was not to be let into gardens or 
cultivated land (Tdrikh-i guzida, ed. “Abd al-Husayn 
Nawal, Tehran, A.H.S. r339/r96o, 78r). In some 
places, notably Yazd, anáis flow through the 
houses and the householders have the right to use 
the water for drinking purposes. N&siri Khusraw 
mentions that some of the houses in Arradjan also 
had a Rand running through them (Sefer Nameh, Re- 
lation du voyage de Nassiri Khosraw, ed. and tr. 
C, Schefer, Paris 1881, Persian text 81; Gaube, op. 
cil, 4). This was also the case in Shishtar (‘Abd 
Allah b. Nar al-Din al-Shashtarl, ed. Khan Bahadur 
Mawlabakhsh, Tadkiira-yi Shasar, Tehran repr. 
nd, 10-11). 

The provision of drinking water was considered a 
meritorious action. Many individuals made kanars and 
constituted them into awsdf for the drinking water 
of a town or one of its quarters. For example, a 
wakfiyya, dated 941/1534, constitutes part of the 
water of the river of Astarabad into a wabf.The found- 
er (waif) laid dowa that the water, when it reached 
the town, should be let into the houses and cisterns 
(bawghā) and bamméms and that as soon as one place 
had taken water, the remainder should be let into the 
next place, and that in times when water was scarce, 
mo one should use more than was necessary. The 
founder also stipulated that rice should not be cul- 
tivated with the water of the wak/, which was to 


flow into the town (Astardbad-ndme, ed. Masih | 


Dhabibi, publications of Farhangi Trinzamin, 
mo. 12 [1548/1969], 269). Many db-anbdrs were also 
constituted into wah/ by those who built them. 
"There arc also many drinking fountains (sabkd-Ehdna) 
in the bazaars and streets of the towns similarly 
constituted into wakf (cf. ‘Abd al-Husayn Sipinta, 
Tarthca-yi awkdj-i Isfahān, AHS. 1346/1967, 360) 

A shortage of drinking water in many villages 
and towns, especially in southern Persia, was a com- 
mon occurrence (cf. Gaube, of. cit., 54, 80). Bihbil:in, 
for example, appears to have been short of water 
in the middle of the 17th century, the people relying 
on rain-water for two months in winter and spring 
(ibid, roo). In Dihdasht, snow was brought from 
mearby mountains to supplement the drinking water 
supply (ibid, ros). In modern times, with the in- 
crease in urbanisation, water shortages have been a 
serious problem in many towns. In the middle of the 
19th century, Hadidjt Mirei Alis, Muhammad 
Shüh's first minister, wished to investigate the 
possibility of sinking wells with a view to assuring 
the water supply of Tehran, which was then supplied 
almost entirely by konáis, but nothing came of this 
(Great Britain, Public Record Office, F.O. 60:115, 
Sheil to Aberdeen, no. 106, Tehran, 20 September 
1845). In recent years, the water supply of Tehran 
has been supplemented by water stored in reservoirs 
behind dams on rivers flowing from the mountains 
to the north of the city (see further, Planhol, op. eit., 
4st di). 

Drinking water in the towns came under the 
general supervision of the muhtasib, If water conduits. 
were in a state of disrepair, it was his duty to repair 
them, or, if there was no money in the public treasury, 
to order the townspeople to do so. Similarly, if the 
source of drinking water was fouled, he could order 
them to rectify the matter (al-Mawardi, op. oil, 
524; R. Levy, The social structure of Islam, Cambridge 
1957, 337). In modern times, the regulation of the 
water supply of the towns has been under the munici- 


palities, and in recent years there has been canalisa- 
tion in most of the towns. 

Bibliography: (in addition to references 
given in the article): P. Beaumont, River regimes 
in Iran, Occasional publications (new series), 1, 
Department of Geography, University of Durham 

idem, Urban water problems, in G. H. Blake 
LOL Lawless (eds), The changing Middle 
Eastern city, 1979; H. Bobek, Klima und Land- 
schaft Irans, in Geogr. Jakresb. aus Österreich, 
xxv (1955 ; D. J, Flower, 
Water use in Northeast Iran, in The Cambridge 
hisiory of Iran, i, ed. W. B. Fisher, Cambridge 
1668, 264-79; H. Goblot, Les Qanats: une technique 
d'acquisition de l'eau, Paris 1979; A. K. S, Lambton, 
Aspects of agricultural organisation and agrarian 
history im Persia, in Handbuch der Orientalistik. 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Vordern Orients in islami- 
scher Zeit, pt. 1, Leiden 1977, 160-87; eadem, 
An account of the Tarikhi Qum, in BSOAS, xii 
(1948), 588-90; T. M. Oberlander, Hydrography, 
in Camb, hist. of Iran, i, 254-79; B. Spuler, Die 
Wirtschaftliche Entwicklung des iranischen Raumes 
und Miltelasiens im Mittelalter, in Handbuch der 
Orientalistik, op. cit., 121 ff.; B. Spooner, City and 
river in Iran: urbanisation and irrigation of the Ira- 
nian plateau, in R, Holod (ed.), Studies on Isfahan, 
in Iranian Studies, vii, 3-4 (1974), 
al-Razzàz al-Djazarl, Kitab fi ma‘ 
handasiyya: ihe book of knowledge of ingenious me- 
chanical devices, tr. aud annotated by D. R. Hill, 
Dordrecht 1974, section 5 on. machines for raising 
water; E. Beasley, Greek mills in Iran, in. Architec- 
tural Review (April 1965), 311-14; Muhammad ‘Ab- 
dul Jabbar, Agricultural and irrigation labourers in 
the social and economic life of “Irag during the 
Umayyad and ‘Abbasid caliphates, in IC, xlvii 
(1978), 15-31: Şafi al-Din Muhammad b. Muham- 
mad Hashim Husayni Kummi, KAuldsat at-Buidin, 
ed. Husayn Mudarris! Tabataba"!, Kumm a.d, 
197-202. Among ShIT works on fikh, in addition 
to those quoted in the text, are the following: 
Mubammad Djawad Mughniyya, Pih al-Imam 


musabat), v, 53-5 (on shy? maudi): Sayyid Mubam- 
mad Kazim Yadi, Urva! al-wuthkd, Tehran 
1392/:972-3, 594-603 (on muzára'a and musibáf): 
Sayyid Abu "-Hasan Isfahint, Wasilat al-nadj 
Kumm 1393/1973-4, ii, 164-8 (on wusibáf), 
98-119 (on hyd? mawit), 120-3 (on mugklarahd 
Shaykh Mubammad Hasan Nadiafl, Djawéhir al- 
Balim fi sharh sharait al-isldm, Tehran 1396/1970, 
xxvii, 66-95 (on musthat), xxxvii (Tehran 1398 
1977-8), 40-4 (on harim), 116-44 (on mushtarakal) ; 
Shaykh al-Hurr al-‘Amili Mubammad b. al-Hasan 
b. al-Hurr, Ilasd*il al-Shi'a, Tehran, xii, 191-217 
(on muzüra'a and musaAdt), xvii, 326-47 (on ihyd^ 
mawat and mugkarakif); Sayyid Abu 'I-Kasin 
Kh wl, Minkadj al-salihin, Beirut roth ed., ii, 
116-20 (on musdddt), 159-62 (on harim), 116-44 
(on the musktaranat); al-Hurr al-‘Amili, Wasiil 
alShia, Tehran, xij, 1gr-217 (on the muzdrata 
the musikat), xvii, 326-47 (on the iky, 
mateát and the musitarakit); Sayyid Abü 'I-Kasim 
Khu, Minhádi el-silihin, Beirut, roth ed., ii, 
116-20 (on the musdkét), 159-62 (on the karim), 
172-4 (on musktarakdi); Ayat Allih Khumayni, 
Tahrir al-wasita, 3rd ed, 1397/19767, ii, 200-2 
(on ikyà? mawál), 216-20 (on musktarakdt); idem, 
Tawdib ai-masi^il, Baghdad 1398/1977-8, 454-57 
(on musdkát). 
(A. 
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7. Inmoartox is Norri Aprica AND Mustis Spay, 


Since the purely geographical aspect of the topic 
of water (amount of rainfall, hydrography, etc.) 
has been or will be treated in the articles on Muslim 
Spain or al-Andalus (g.0.], Algeria, Morocco and 
Tunisia, the present article is limited to a considera- 
tion of the supplying of drinking water to the towns 
and villages, as it appears from the mediaeval texts, 
in addition to a consideration of the customary rules 
concerning the ownership, use and repartition of 
water used for irrigating gardens. The topic of modern 
irrigation, one especially involving the construction 
of large dams begun during thc colonial period of 
North Africa, will not be examined, but a few words 
will be said about prayers for obtaining rain, since 
the procedures followed in the Maghrib were neglected 
in the article isrissA". 

The works of the mediaeval historians and geog- 
raphers give hardly any information on the system 
adopted in the rural areas, but for al-Andalus, there 
exists a rich geoponic literature [see FILAWA] which 
has been recently utilised by Mme, L. Bolens (Agro- 
nomes andalous du Moyen-dge, Geneva and Paris 
1080, 144-82 in regard to irrigation; see also Lévi- 
Provencal, Hist. Esp. mus., iii, 278-82). Following 
the latter authority, M9. Bolens notes that irriga- 
tion in Spain bears the stamp of the Islamic period 
and that, in particular, a large part of the relevant 
technical vocabulary is Arabic or modelled on Arabic 
‘expressions, even if the very characteristic irrigation 
pattern still remaining in the kuerte of Velenci 
‘does not stem from the Arabs, as J. Ribera showed 
(Et sistema de riegos en la hueria valenciana no es 
obra de los árabes, in Disertaciones y opusculos, 
Madrid 1928, ii, 309-13). 

Tn regard to the towns and the places of some im- 
portance, a geographer like al-Mukaddast (ed. and 
tr. Ch. Pellat, Description de l'Occident musulman 
au IV*-X* siècle, Algiers 1050) rarely neglects to 
mention the source of the local inhabitants’ drinking 
water [gkurb): springs, wells or cisterns in which 
rain water was collected, and, less frequently, rivers, 
streams or simple perennial watercourses, Women 
who did not have either a tank or a private well 
(equipped with a water-raising apparatus in a more 
or less developed form) had to have recourse to one 
of these sources for drinking water, filling there their 
pitcher, unless some charitable soul had constructed, 
as a work of piety, a public fountain (sabil) in form 
of a wakf. 

In general, gardens within the urban boundaries 
were irrigated by means of canals (sáMya, pl. sawd&i] 
led off the watercourses or, when there were only 
wells, by means of simple channels leading from 
basins filed with water by means of norias [see 
NATURA] or more simple water-raising contrivances 
[see mis. iti]. It is surprising that al-Mukaddast, 
usually so meticulous, does not speak about the 
installations and arrangements at Fis, remarkable 
as they are. This capital city bad indeed not merely 
a large number of springs (Leo Africanus (q.v), tr. 
A. Epaulard, i, 204, numbers them at 600, whose 
"water was “distributed for various requirements 
and led to the houses, places of worship, colleges 
and hostelries"), but also a river, the Oued (vdd) 
Fas, where "the Fasis have taken off water which 
‘they need for driving mills, carrying away their 
rubbish, filling their fountains and basins, and irri- 
gating their gardens, To achieve this end, they 
"undertook considerable construction works, whose 
ancient date does not allow us to get an exact idea 
about them" (see R. Le Tourneau, Fès avant le 


protectorat, Casablanca 1949, 232-9). It is a fact that 
the town has long had a network of water channels, 
some above ground and some below, which take the 
water as far as individual houses, as well as drains 
crossing the various quarters. Inevitably, disputes 
often took place between the people of Fas and the 
country-dwellers on the river banks upstream from 
the town, since the latter had no right theoretically 
to take off water. There existed a special legal struc- 
ture to regulate these conflicts, whilst, for the up- 
keep of these water channels, special workers (the 
hwüdsiyya, from Addis "pipe", pl. Mwádes) were 
placed under the authority of an amin almi al- 
Jutw for the drinking water and an amin al-md? al- 
midáf tor the drains (see I. S. Allouche, Un plan des 
canalisations de Fès ... in Hespéris, xviii (19341, 
497). 

‘Although the town's population had at its dis- 
posal an unusual abundance of water, the water 
brought into the houses was not generally drinkable. 
Hence at Fas, as in other Moroccan towns, one used 
io see going around a picturesque class of water- 
carriers (gorrdba, pl. of gordb, from agrba < kirba 
"water skin"), who attracted attention by their 
eye-catching appearance, the tinkling of their 
little bells and the copper vessels in which they 
handed out drinking water from their dripping 
water skin to thirsty passers-by without asking 
the slightest return; in order to make a living, they 
had a regular clientèle to whose homes they delivered 
drinking water. The installation of a modern water 
distribution system had reduced the activities of 
these zzrràba, who have now become largely a tourist 
attraction. 

In Spain, Muslim travellers were able to note the 
Roman aqueducts which brought water from quite 
considerable distantes, but the Arabs in turn did 
not fail to construct water channels, in particular 
to bring water from the sierra to the mosque of 
Cordova. (On underground channels, known in 
Spain, and especially at Madrid, as well as in certain 
regions of North Africa, see KANAT. ii.) 

However, the most original installations, it seems, 
are in the region of al-Kayrawan, in Byzacena 
(Tunisia), and are attributable not to the Phoenicians 
or Romans, as has been thought, but to the Arabs, 
who developed an earlier-existing system by prac- 
tising, during the four centuries before the Hilalian 
invasion (mid-sth/irth century), a real policy for 
water, We have here in one part water channels 
‘open to the sky, and in another, reservoirs meant 
for "storing up streams of running water and, in 
some cases, water from certain springs and certain 
underground waterdevels". These reservoirs have 
as a feature two basins, one for decantation, one 
as a reserve, and sometimes, a third one for drawing 
water from it (see A. Solignac, Recherches sur les 
‘installations hydrauliques de Kairouan et des steppes 
tunisiennes du VII* au XI* siècle (J.-C), in ALEO 
Alger, x (1952), §-273)- 

Water gathered up in this fashion was used 
extensively for irrigation, which bas always been 
the great care of peasants in regions where the scar- 
city of rain and of perennial running streams has 
compelled them to make do with unwatered culti- 
vated lands [see mat] and to lavish all their attention. 
On gardens and orchards outside the towns and 
villages, where, thanks to a more or less thick net- 
work of canals and channels, they ended up by 
making a real oasis (see e.g. G. Deverdun, Marakech 
des origines à 1972, Rabat 1959, 10 fi.; A. Bechraoui, 
La vie rurale dans les oasis de Gabès (Tunisie), Tunis 
1980, 69-86). 
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Im general, water is so important in the eyes of 
the peasant that ownership of it is somet 
dependent of that of the soil. Two main 
acquisition are in effect possible: (a) personal 
ownership acquired by purchase or inheritance of 
the piece of land where there is a spring, well, etc., 
of which the owner can dispose at his own will, 
subject to his respecting certain rights of use; and (b) 
collective ownership, in which one part is appro- 
priated to each patch of land which can be irrigated 
by water belonging to the community. The sale or 
lease of the estate implicitly includes the disposal 
of a corresponding part of the water, but the land's 
owner can also sell or lease out the land whilst 
reserving to himself a right of usage which he can 
then dispose of how he likes, compelling the buyer 
or lessee to obtain by some other means the water 
which he needs. 

The customary law which governs the utilisation 
of the water has very precise provisions which 
often go back to the period before the arrival of 
Islam; indeed, the provisions regarding, in particula 
the rights of usage affecting the land owners and 
the water supply, are clearly similar to those of 
classical Islamie law, which in fact only confirmed 
those of the customary regulations (see eg. A. 
Hanoteau and A. Letourneux, La Kabylie et les 
coutumes kabylest, Paris 1893, ii, 249-53, 278-9). 

The division of the individual shares is also subject 
to strict rules, which nevertheless do not always 
ensure absolute equality between the participants 
and which do not sufficiently guard against wastage 
which might well be avoided. The measuring-out 
is done in various ways. E.g. a copper vessel with 
a hole pierced in it may be placed in a tank, ete. 
filled with water; when the vessel itself is full and 
sinks to the bottom of the tank, a stipulated fraction 
of the time-share in the water is finished. When the 
water comes from a basin with vertical sides, one 
may use a rule whose length is equal to the basin's 
depth and which is graduated, ie. it bears notches 
whose spacing corresponds to a given volume of 
water. Other methods are still in use. When the share 
of water supply, whose duration and periodicity 
vary according to the differing regions and, of course, 
according to the amount of water available, comes to 
an end, the arrival channel is blocked up with a 
mere clod of earth, or a rudimentary sluice-valv 
under the control of a person responsible, who may 
be a child (see e.g. E. Laoust, Mots et choses berbères, 
Paris 1920, 409-38, for the Berbere, whose customs 
here hardly differ from those of the Arabs). 

Given the fact that periods of persistent drought 
are far from rare and often take on catastrophic 
proportions when the wells and springs become 
totally dried up, the people are driven to perform 
a certain number of ceremonies of a sympathetic 
magical character in the hope of getting rain. The 
most widespread, with variations, comprises the 
making of a kind of doll out of the wooden scoop 
normally used for ladling water and the parading 
of it round the villages suffering from drought, 
whilst pronouncing incantations and sprinkling 
the doll with water. In Berber regions, the ceremony 
ends with a prayer in which the name of Allah is 
associated with a personnage who may be an ancient 
god, one of whose names, tighenda (and vars.) is 
patently derived from that of the scoop, aghenia; 
the doll is also called faslif unzar, "tbe rain's bride". 
with anzar possibly the name of a male fertility god 
(see for Morocco, E. Laoust, op. cit., 205-53), where, 
in addition, are discussed rites meant to drive away 


rain, hail, etc.), Numerous other studies have been 
made of these rites in North Africa in general, in 
which the mannikin or image carried round the 
villages bears differing names; see A. Bel, Quelques. 
rites pour oblenir la pluie en temps de sécheresse, in 
Actes du XIV* Congrès des Orientalistes, Algiers 
1905, 49-98; E. Doutté, Marrakech, Paris 1905, 
383-90; idem, Magie et religion dans l'Afrique du 
Nord, Algiers 1909, 584-96; E. Westermarck, Cere- 
monies and beliefs . .. in Morocco, 105-26; W, Margais, 
Testes arabes de Takrolina, Paris 1925, 197-225. 
Bibliography: summary references have been 
given in the article; the basic work remains that of 
J. Brunhes, L'irrigation... dams la péninsule 
Ibérique et dans l'Afrique du Nord, Paris 1902. See 
also Drs and ytvat. in Suppl. (E».) 


$. Innication 15 TH Orroman Expire: 

The Ottomans followed the detailed provisions 
of the Islamic law according to the Hanaff school, 
as exemplified mainly in the Kitãb iyd? al-mawdt 
and the hake al-shurb (see Mawkiifati sharhi, ii, Istan- 
bul 1318, 271-22, and Madjalla, 1262-9, 1270-91; and 
1224-53 also). The basic notion is that water, like 
wild vegetation and fire, is mubīh, that is, open 
to the use of the public at large. Seas, large-size 
lakes, great rivers, and subterranean waters are 
considered to belong absolutely to this eategory. 
Everyone is free to make use of these waters so long 
as no harm is entailed for anyone else, In this case, 
the individuals had to bear all the necessary labour 
and expense. But usually the state was responsible 
for large-scale waterworks on the great rivers. For 
that purpose it was permitted to make use of public 
revenues except for sadaka [q.v.]. If the state trea- 
sury was unable to finance such works, which were 
considered essential to the public good, the state 
could appoint a superintendent (náir), who was 
authorised to employ the local population, if neces- 
sary by force, to construct them (Macohafats, li, 220). 

Proprietorship was recognised over certain types 
of waters which were regulated and protected. 
Mamigk or privately owned waters were distinguished 
as either nahr mm, in which the waters remaining 
after use by the owners were free for public use, and 
nahr Rhass, where the water was exclusively for the 
use of the owners. ShufSa [g.v], pre-emptive right, 
is in effect in the second case. The reclamation of 
waste land was legally recognised for individuals, 
Muslims or dkimmřs, who might dig out water-chan- 
nels (khark or djadwa!) or wells, or who might find 
a spring or drained flooded land. In the Hanafi school, 
such ownership is established only with the per- 
mission of the imdm or sultan, with the condition 
that the reclamation process be completed within 
three years. In the Ottoman Empire possession rights 
were recognised to those who reclaimed waste land 
without permission, Reclamation projects were given 
prior approval by the sultan by special diplomas 
called temlih-ndmes which recognised proprietary 
rights on waste land as well as on running water and 
springs within the area delimited by the document, 
A prescribed amount of land, called harim, and 
Surrounding newly-constructed water conduits, 
springs, or wells, was recognised as the legal property 
of the owner of the water. 

Water in the tharks and Paniis [q.v.) was subject 
to private ownership, and no one could make use 
of it without previous permission of the owner. In the 
case of those waters under joint ownership of a 
number of partners, none of the partners could open 
new water channels, construct mills, or change the 
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sequence or direction of water-use without the con- 
sent of the other partners. When given, such permis- 
sion could be revoked at any time, Water was divided 
between the partners according to the size of their 
respective land holdings. Partners on the upper 
reaches of the river were not allowed to dam up the 
water and thereby cause shortage on the lower reach- 
es. If a dam had to be constructed, water rights 
were distributed starting at the lower reaches 
and working upstream from there, The owner 
of a body of running water had certain rights when 
it flowed through somebody else's land. The owner 
of the land was forbidden to obstruct the flow of 
the water and had to permit the owner of the water 
to carry out necessary repair work on his land. 
Habh-I shurb, the right to make use of water at a 
given interval, could be the subject of inheritance 
or devise, but could not be either sold, bequeathed, 
rented, or given away as charity. However, in Otto- 
man practice we find examples of owners of water, 
of individuals or of a wadf foundation, where the 
water might be sold for use in irrigation. What the 
state was concerned about was to prevent specula- 
tion in the price of water and to prevent the de- 
priving of those who had hat{-t skurb in favour of 
those paying higher prices (Eraerum kinin-ndmesi, 
dated 1540, in Barkan, Kanunlar, 70). 

In addition to the prescription on water use in 
Islamic law, the Ottomans continued practices and 
regulations which they found in the conquered lands 
and enacted new legislation. These concerned the 
water supply for cities, water distribution, especially 
in areas with water shortages, and rice growing, 
Which beeame a major state enterprise involving 
water use on a large scale. General Ottoman policy 
regarding water use and water works was determined 
to a great extent by the Ottoman land tenure system, 
which left the direct exploitation of agricultural 
land primarily to the re‘ayd farming small units. The 
state did not participate directly in large-scale 
water or land reclamation projects or in agricultural 
production, except for the water supply in the cities 
and for rice growing. Such projects were usually 
initiated and carried out in the form of waż/ endow- 
ments by members of the Ottoman house or of the 
upper echelons of the ruling class. There was no 
government agency responsible for water projects 
or regulations for water use. The construction of 
aqueducts and maintenance of water ways was under 
the supervision of the ser-mi'márdn-i khāssa, head 
architect in charge of public works, Under his 
authority, and directly under a ndgir or super- 
intendent, were the su yoldjulari, technicians in 


charge of the maintenance of water pipe system in 
Istanbul 

Rice cultivation as a major irrigation 
activity. Here one can see how the Ottomans 
realised large-scale irrigation projects, In rice 
growing, abundant water supply and maintenance 
‘of water courses for constant watering of the rice 
paddies were crucial, so that the real object of 
possession or assignment was not so much the land 
but rather the use of the water. In the surveys, 
the possession or assignment of the khark > ark or 
nahr, the channel for irrigation, was granted by 
the government to individuals as mulk or Hmár [q.v.}. 
Often the possession of a Mark determined who 
Would possess a certain land (cf. Kanunlar, ed. 
Barkan, r2). Since the water was distributed in 
limited quantities, the government strictly regulated 
the amount of rice seed to be planted, and it recorded 
in the survey books the amount for each kAark. 
Many channels for the irrigation of rice paddies, 
anhdr-i Eeltih (Eeltik), were named either after the 
person responsible for their opening or after their 
possessors. Because of the unusually large consump- 
tion of rice, the Ottomans encouraged from the 
beginning the extension of rice growing, either by 
establishing direct government control over water- 
courses, or by granting possession or proprietorship 
‘of waste (maid) lands, particularly in the flooded 
areas. Official sources conclusively show that rice 
was widely cultivated in the Maritsa, Mesta (Karasu) 
and Vardar valleys in the oth/rsth century. The 
growth of government revenues from rice growing 
in various regions in the Balkans is shown in Table r 
based on the mubéfa‘a (g.v.] registers from this 
period (see M. Tayyib Gökbilgin, Edirne ve Paşa 
lizdst, Istanbul 1952, 125-53). 

‘The principal rice growing areas in Anatolia and 
their respective revenues in 1045/1636 are shown in 
Table 2 (see R. Murphey, The functioning of the Otto- 
man army under Murad IV, unpubl, dissertation, 
Univ. of Chicago 1979). 

An Italian source of 880/1475(F. Babinger, Die Auf- 
zeichnungen des Gensesen Tacapo de Promontoriowde 
Campis..., Munich 1957, 65) estimated at 15,000 
gold ducats the revenues from rice production, 
ldris-i Bidlisi (Hasht bikisht, the conquest of Filibe, 
Murad T's reign) states that the sultan's share of the 
rice production in the Maritsa valley amounted to ca. 
80,000 gold ducats in the time of Bayezid II. Besides 
‘those mentioned above, there were other important 
rice-growing areas in the Sakarya river valley and 
its tributaries in the provinces of Khudawendigir, 
Sultan-6n, Bolu, Ankara and Kütahya. Archival 


TABLET 


Estimated revenue for three-year period in Ottoman 
alas (3o akéas = approx. 1 Venetian ducat) 


866[:46:-2 — 885|r480-: — 895/1490 ^ 903/1497-8 


Maritsa valley and its tributaries (Filibe, Tavuslu, 
Yanbolu, Akéa-Klzanlik, Burgaz, Corlu, Ergene, ete.) 


The Struma (Serres, Drama, etc.) and the Vardar 
(Veria with the Trikkala plain added by 887/1482) 
district 


Menlik and Temir-hisár in the Vardar valley 


The village of Alshani on the Struma river 


3,679,920 2,650,000 2,750,000 


8,000,000 ^ 9,000,000 


(in 887/1477-8) 
220,000 
(in 882/1477-8) 
105,000 
(in 889/1484) 


1,040,000. 
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TABLE 2 
Estimated annual revenue in aMas (240 aġčas = 
approx. x ducat) 

Upper Cilicia (Sis, and its environs) 69,650 
The Kelkit river valley (Niksar) 186,000 
The Sonisa area 140,000 
The Kizlllrmak delta (Boyabat) 1,333,547 
The Devres river valley (Tosya) 233,333 
Tho upper Gediz river valley 283,333 


The Menderes river valley and its tribu- 


ries (Aydin, Cine, etc.) 198,332 
‘The Bakir river valley (Bergama) 133,333 
The Gediz river valley (Demirdji, Adala, 

ete) 160,000 


sources (bhudáwendigär wabf defieri, Tapu ve Ka- 
dastro Genel Müd., Ankara no. 585) prove that al 
ready under Orkhan (726-63/1326-62) the Ottoman 
state was concerned in extending rice-growing in the 
conquered areas, and either a part or all of the inha- 
bitants of many villages were made (eliéAdji, those 
of rice growers endowed with a special status. From 
the earliest surviving survey of Albania dated 835] 
1431-2 (Sdret-é defter-i sancak-i Arvanid, ed. H, 
Inaleik, Ankara 1954, 3a, 8b, 75, 145), we know that 
some water arks designed for rice-growing were by 
that time assigned as timär to the sandjak-beg and 
to su-bashts. Rice-growing was introduced or extended. 
in the lands conquered by subsequent Ottoman 
sultans. In his efforts to expand state revenues, 
Mehemmed II [q.».] greatly extended rice cultivation 
in the Balkans and took under the direct control of 
the central treasury most of the rice-growing lands 
in Rumeli as well as in Anatolia (see his order 
about rice-growing areas made beylik, ie. state- 
owned, in Inaleak, Fatih Mehmed'in fermanlan,, in 
Beileten, xliv, 697, doc. no. z dated Sha'bin 883/ 
October-November 1478, and also the regulation in 
Kånünnäme-i sultāni ber milceb-i rf-i Osmani, ed. 
R. Anhegger and H. Inaleik, Ankara 1954, 81-2). 
Despite his general policy of returning lands seized 
under bis father, Bayazid II did not completely 
relinquish state control over such rice-growing lands. 

In extending the area of rice cultivation, which 
involved primarily the construction of irrigation 
works, there were two main methods: state enter- 
prise and private initiative. In order to create state 
rice fields, the government assigned a group of 
ordinary r&dyd to a permanent status as BAdssa 
čeltühdji (Leltikdii), labourers of the sultan on the 
state's rice fields. In the surveys, they are listed also 
under the names of kürekdji or orabdil. Once re- 
corded as čeltühdji in the surveys, neither these 
labourers nor their offspring could change their 
Status (see the J¢-J1 Kántün-námz, ed. Barkan, 54; 
Kéntin-name, Süleymaniye Library Reisülküttab 
no. z004, 24). They are also included under similar 
groups which served in tne mines, in the salt-beds 
or as guardians of the mountain passes in return 
for exemption from certain taxes, principally the 
Sawirig-i diwāniyya or extraordinary impositions. 
In other words, they constituted a labour force 
under the direct contro! of the state. In the province 
of Anatolia alone, one-seventh of the population 
was included in this tax-exempt category. The 
condition of a é4lliAdji was quite onerous, since 
apart from the hardships borne by him in irrigating 
and cultivating the rice, he had to surrender half 
of his production to the state treasury. The seed was 
supplied by the state and taken back at the time 
of harvest, State proprietorship of water channels 


was considered to be the justification for the ex- 
ploitation of their labour, This organisation seems 
to have reached its final form in a later period in 
the Ottoman empire, since in the early records 
labourers in rice cultivation were often state-owned 
slaves, the Misa ortabdil. In the eastern provinces, 
forced labour was imposed upon the re'dyd household 
to work in the rice fields and repair canals for a 
fixed number of days every year (usually three or 
four days, see the Adnin-ndmes of Diyarbekir 
and Malatya, ed. Barkan 113, 147). This practice, 
apparently retained from pre-Ottoman times, caused 
widespread discontent among the re'dyd, frec peas- 
ants, Upon the complaint of the Christian re‘aya in 
the province of Trebizond and in other places against. 
such corvées (saighw), the Ottomans introduced the 
system of registered felliihdji or kürehdii as des- 
cribed above. In need of labour forces for extended 
rice fields in the marginal lands, as in Cicilia or 
in the lowlands of the Aegean or Pamphylian plains, 
the state also tried to use the labour of tribal groups 
by settling them in the vicinity, In any event, some 
nomadic groups had already been occupied for some 
time in growing cice in the flooded lands, and sought 
to retain this profitable source of income for them- 
selves (see the tõnün-näme of Sis, ed. Barkan, 202; 
Aantin-ndme, Istanbul University Library no. T.Y. 
6941, 78). In Rumeli, some nomadic groups were 
simply registered as éellukdji (ed. Barkan, 263). Thus. 
the concern of the state in converting flooded lands 
into rice-growing fields by preparing irrigation canals 
gave rise to groups whose status was quite different 
from that of the rural population of the Ottoman 
Empire in general. 

When the conduits or Rkarks of harnessed waters 
were assigned as fimdr to members of the military 
class, they were entitled to get a tithe of the rice 
production. But in addition, many of them, imnitating 
the state system, took half of the rice production 
when they supplied the seed and other expenses for 
irrigation, Since this widespread practice often 
caused abuse of the peasant’s labour, and shortages 
in the limited water supply, the state tried to 
regulate and control this kind of cultivation. 

Also, rice cultivation and connected irrigation 
works were extensively applied in the mazdt lands 
reclaimed by members of the ruling class and wa 
founders, both large and small. The state, granting 
absolute proprietary rights, encouraged such land 
reclamation projects, which mostly involved the 
discovery and harnessing of water sources. In such 
cases, the Aharks were made the property of the indi- 
vidual. But all such projects bad to be submitted and 
approved by the sultan, not ouly in order to comply 
with the shar law, but also for such practical con- 
siderations as the protection of the re‘dyd against 
exploitation of their labour and of their water sour- 
ces. The large-scale irrigation projects initiated by 
the members of the ruling class in the abandoned 
flooded areas in the Sakarya river valley are partie- 
‘ularly interesting in this respect (the main source 
for this is the above-mentioned wakj-register of Khu- 
dawendigar). In one such project (see the same regis- 
ter published in part by Barkan in Vahsflar Dergisi, 
i [1942], 364-9), the promoters proposed and asked 
the approval of the sultan for constructing a dam on 
the Sakarya river, and to excavate canals 17,000 
dkirás (11.65 km) in length, and estimated that the 
irrigated land would take 75 mud (approx. 38.5 tons) 
of seed to plant. The labour was expected to be 
supplied by the free peasants of the area in exchange 
for a halfshare in the harvest, excluding the tithe 
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due to the fimár holders. Cotton and other crops were 
also expected to be cultivated on the reclaimed land, 
Apart from the tithe to be paid to the fimdr holders, 
and the profit accruing to the re'dyd, the promoters 
promised to undertake the expenses of repairing the 
caravan highway passing through this flooded area 
and to construct a caravanserai and five fountains. 
The sultan gave his approval to this project, subject 
to the willingness of the re‘ayd of the area to work 
on the reclaimed land. 

We find numerous examples of such irrigation 
and land reclamation projects in the Ottoman 
empire, always made subject to the approval of 
the sultan, and made conditional on the consent of 
the local population and fimar holders to co-operate. 
Such projects, with large potential yields, were al- 
most always proposed and realised as waA/ endow- 
ments. This method was the predominant form of 
land reclamation and irrigation in the Ottoman 
Empire. Except for rice cultivation, the state seldom 
took a direct part in organising such irrigation 
projects. Such irrigation projects were undertaken 
more extensively in the period of the rise of the a%yan 
and the local dynasties in the r8th century. Under 
the impact of European commercial expansion 
during the period, they made efforts to put into 
cultivation previously unused swampy lands. It 
was during the Tanrimdi [9.v.] period that, under 
the influence of current ideas from Europe, the 
state became systematically interested in land 
improvement and in the extension of agriculture. 
A Council for Agricultural and Industrial Affairs, 
the Zirifat wa Sand’ Medilisi, had already been 
created in 1254/2838. In a questionnaire distributed 
in 1259/1843, the state attempted to find out the 
amount of land left out of cultivation due to flooding, 
aud European experts were sent to the Dobrudja, 
Cyprus, and other parts of the empire, and reports 
were submitted with suggestions for the improvement 
of agriculture. The increased European demand for 
cotton from the Levant during the American Civil 
War spurred the Ottoman government to introduce 
broad measures to increase cotton production in the 
watery plains in Cilicia, the Aegean coasts, and in Ma- 
cedonia. This development caused shrinkage in rice 
cultivation in these areas. Apart from the extensive 
irrigation works in the Konya plain which were 
open for use in 331/1915, no substantial drainage 
or irrigation project was accomplished by the state 
until the Republican period. As late as 1945, the 
area of irrigated land in Turkey was limited to 
20,000 hectares. 

Regulations on water distribution. In 
Anatolia and Rumeli, where water supply was 
generally adequate for agriculture for g-ro months 
out of the year, fixed regulations for water distribu- 
tion as in Iran and in the Fertile Crescent were not- 
common. In the dry regions of the central and eastern 
Anatolian plateau, and during the summer months 
starting from July, certain regulations were worked 
out for the distribution of available water sources 
among individuals. Such arrangements, stemming 
from pre-Ottoman times, were particularly common 
in the neighbourhood of large towns where numerous 
orchards and gardens were to be found. According 
to the observations of modern geographers, in certain 
parts of Anatolia where traditional methods survived, 
the organisation of water distribution was dictated 
by shortages of water both regionally and seasonally, 
by the extension of irrigated agriculture, or by 
aggregation of population (X. de Planhol, De ia 
laine pamphylienne aux lacs pisidiens, Paris 1958, 
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146, 323-8). As to sharing of spring water between 
several villages, there was usually no formal regula- 
tion, unless recurrent disputes forced the govern- 
ment to intervene as an arbiter and to work out 
regulations. Such disputes usually appeared as 
arguments over the use of pasture lands, and it was 
the fadi’s court which was responsible for settling 
them in accordance with the shar rules, as was the 
case with all matters involving water distribution. 
This explains the lack of universally-applied regula- 
tions enacted by the government, 

As a general policy, the Ottomans avoided im- 
posing regulations on water use, and abolished pre- 
existing taxes and dues on water (see the &dnün-ndme. 
of Malatya, Barkan, r3). In some districts, the 
Ottomans retained older regulations for distribution 
of water, for irrigating gardens and fields, and for 
water supply to the city. In the province of Karamán, 
where the Ottomans found the most developed system 
of water distribution for urban areas, a mir-db or 
superintendent of water was chosen to supervise the 
application of these regulations. To distribute water 
according to the provisions of the sharia regarding 
the agb skurb, right in the use of water, and ghuffa, 
or pre-emptive right, was the mir-db's responsibility. 
To ensure eomplete equity, the mir-dé appointed, with 
the approval of the community, several mulawallis 
who oversaw the distribution of the shares. He was 
also assisted by shigirds who performed the work 
during the actual irrigation process. The regulations 
tried to prevent various abuses, such as taking vater 
out of turn by bribing the mér-db and others, which 
reflect the acute competition between the users of 
water during the summer months. Each user of 
distributed water paid a fixed fee to the mir-àà (ior 
the rates sec the Adndn-ndme published in JESHO, 
xift, 116), who acted as tax-farmer for the govern- 
ment. The revenue deriving from mir-dbivye, to- 
gether with certain connected dues for Konya, 
amounted to 90,000 akéas in 907/1501 (see Bagvelclet 
Argivi, Tapu no. 40) and to 150,000 a&Zas in 1046/1636 
(see R. Murphey, op. cit). The function of mir-db, 
apparently originally a Persian institution (see 
Istakhri, Persian tr. ed. I, Afshar, Tehran 1347, 206-7; 
Tadkiral al-mulūk, ed. V. Minorsky, London 1943, 
84), was performed in other parts of Anatolia some- 
times under the name of su aghast (see EwliyS Celebi, 
ii, 397, ili, 29). Ewliya Celebi made the remark that, 
if it were not for the sw aghast, the populace would 
have murdered one another. (For the organisation 
of water use within the village, see X, de Planhol, 
p. cit., 325-6.) 

As to the techniques used in harnessing water, the 
Anatolian peasant usually used the simple method 
of channelling water from the rivers through kharks 
or arks, but the methods of drawing up water by 
means of animal-powered wheels or dóldós and small 
dams were used. (For an interesting example of 
building dams for irrigation in the Karamán province, 
see JESHO, xift, 123.) 

City water systems. The supply of water to 
the towns was the second main area of concern for 
the Ottomans. The Ottoman water system in the 
towns before 857/1453 has not been studied. However, 
it is known that after the conquest of Istanbul the 
Ottomans developed quite a sophisticated water 
system for the city, and applied this system too in 
other cities in the empire, notably in Jerusalem and 
Mecca. In Istanbul, the most complex and best- 
studied example, we see that the system consisted 
cf collecting in reservoirs or bends (Pers. band) 
the waters from the two hilly areas in the outskirts 
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of the city, namely the Khilkal valley and the 
Belgrad forest, and then bringing this water under- 
ground in huge pipes and over aqueducts to high 
Points in the city. Water towers or su [erásis were 
Constructed to keep the water at a high level and 
water depots, maslaks and maksams, distributed the 
water in different directions. In order to construct 
and maintain the system, an extensive organisation 
grew up under the chief architect or khàssa mima 
bashi and the superintendent of the water conduit 
workers or the su yoldjulari náglrl, The construction 
and maintenance of the water works was financed and 
organised by awhdf, either of individuals or of sul- 
tans. The main water conduits and aqueducts came 
into being to bring water to the complexes surround- 
ing the great mosques which, as we know, served as 
the nuclei for the development of the city (see 
ISTANBUL}. The mainstay of this water system was 
created through efforts under two sultans, Mehemmed 
II and Suleymin I. In the winter of 861/1456 Me- 
hemmed TI gave orders “to bring into the city from 
the countryside an abundance of water through 
aqueducts" (Kritovoulos, History of Mehmed the 
Conqueror, tr. Riggs, Princeton 1954, 105). The 
Byzantine water works, pipes and aqueducts which 
had been left to fall into ruin during the last cen- 
turies of the empire, were rediscovered and used 
‘by the Conqueror to create the first Ottoman water 
system (see Tursun Beg, The History of Mehemmed 
the Conqueror, ed. Inalak and Murphey, Chicago 
1978, 55-6). Dalman and Wittek (Der Valens- 
Aquadukt, 11) maintain that these works were con- 
centrated on those areas of the Khalkall valley 
closest to the city. The Ifli-Ceshme or forty foun- 
tains constructed by the Conqueror at the Valens 
acqueduct or Bozdoghan-Kemeri received its water 
from this conduit. The rapid increase in the city's 
population, first under Bayezid 11 and then under 
Süleymán 1 {see israsBUL), together with the con- 
struction of major mosques under these sultans, led 
to à search for water sources at a greater distance. 
It was under Süleymān I that the second major 
water project was carried out, this time collecting 
mainly the waters of the Kaghldkhane valley which 
also had been used for the water supply of Byzan- 
tium up until 1204 (Dalman and Wittek, 1-9). 
Dalman and Wittek (14-15) show that the main aque- 
ducts or su-Aemeris on this line were the work of the 
architect Sín&n, who built them first in 961/1554 and 
then a second time in 971/1564 after heavy rains 
had destroyed them, In constructing their water 
works, the Ottomans made use of the remains of the 
Byzantine water conduits and aqueducts as well 
as employing native Greek experts (a certain master 
called Kiriz Nicola is mentioned by Selánlkt, Tarfkh, 
5) among the su yoldjulart. It may be suggested at 
this point that the Ottomans borrowed from the 
Roman-Byzantine system some hydrological tech- 
niques and, combining them with their own tradi- 
tions evolved quite a complex organisation to supply 
water for their huge capital city. Sultan Süleymán's 
extensive water pipeline brought to the city and to 
his newly-constructed mosque abundant water, 
which was distributed to a number of new fountains. 
A report by Sindn himself of Safar 976/August 1568 
(Atif Efendi Library, ms, 1734, fols, 256b-261b) 
gives the following details about the situation at 
that date. The water newly supplied by both the 
Kaghldkhane and Klrk-Ceshme water pipelines 
amounted to 8: lüle (one Jüle is traditionally defined 
as the amount of water passing through a pipe of 
given dimensions in 24 hours, or approximately 


60 m, seo Dalman and Wittek, 20-1). At the time of 
low water level, out of 95 private and public foun- 
tains existing at this date, 64 had been recently 
constructed. The 95 fountains took up 38 Hile of the 
total water supply (in 1945, L. Tanigk found in 
Istanbul alone 219 public fountains of Ottoman 
times), In addition, Istanbul had 15 masla using 5 
lüle and 1 jamigh (one-fourth of a liile), 18 wells 
using 5 lile and x masura (one-eighth of a kile). The 
remainder of the water went (o the Palaces and gar- 
dens of the Sultan and grandees in the city, as well 
as to the public bath houses. The basic system was 
expanded upon by suceeding sultans, particularly in 
connection with newly-constructed mosques (see for 
an example, Tarikh-t djámi*-i shavif-i Nür-i Oth- 
máni, i» TOEM Suppl, Istanbul 1335-7/1927-19, 
26-31). They constructed new reservoirs and water 
lines, extending those already in existence in the 
two main areas of Kághtdkháne and Khalkall. 

Water sources found and brought to the city 
through government initiative belonged to the mirë 
wakf or state-controlled endowments and were placed 
under the control of the relevant waff’s administra- 
tion, which was algo responsible for meeting repair 
expenses. Fearing lest the water supply specified 
for the use of imperial mosques, palaces and public 
fountains be cut short, miri waAf waters were not 
allowed to be used for any other purpose. Constant 
inspection to ensure their proper use was carried out 
by the su yoldjulart, who even bad the authority 
to enter houses for investigation. When a new 
charitable institution, a mosque, bath or fountain 
was to be built, its founder was first required to find 
à water source outside the city. This water was 
brought to the city by means of a device called 
Kama, that is, the adding of newly-discovered 
water to the main water conduits of the miri wak/. 
This &aima water could be taken from the main 
conduits only at certain specified points. Upon 
application, the sultan gave his formal permission 
for the use of kaima and recognised ownership 
rights over this water in a special firman. The 
Shas principles required that such a procedure 
be followed. Many wells were dug in order to exploit 
underground water as a further addition to the city's 
water supply. Such waters became the property of the 
individuals who discovered them. Despite the close 
watch kept over the miri wak/f waters, there were 
many instances of diverting of water by individuals 
for private use. The government therefore closed a 
strip of land adjacent to the water line to new con- 
struction and assigned the populace of twelve villages. 
as guardians and repairers of the water lines outside 
the city. To meet the water needs of the city popu- 
lation, water from the public fountains was distri- 
buted in waterbags by sakas or sakkds, The sabhds 
were organised in two corporations, the arAa sabalart 
or human water-carriers, and the ai sa&alari or horse 
water-carriers, who were in competition with one 
another, 

Tn repairing and enlarging the water system of 
Mecca dating from ‘Abbisid times, the Ottomans 
made use of the organisation which they evolved in 
Istanbul. They sent a team of experts to carry out 
the construction, and using black slaves and others 
organised a maintenance crew along the lines of the 
su yoldjulari organisation of Istanbul, 
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9. IRRIGATION IN PRE-20TH CENTURY MUSLIM INDIA 


Lakes, tanks, wells and artificial canals have 
supplemented rain water in the subcontinent since 
ancient times. With tbe establishment of the Dihit 
Sultanate in the beginning of the 7th/r3th century, 
traditional irrigation technology began to undergo 
a change, owing to the arrival of skilled architects 
from Central Asia; in particular, the construction 
of wells with Persian wheels and of large canals 
provides a clue to the introduction of certain mechani- 
eal devices and the progress of civil engineering in 
India during the 7thírsth and 8th/r4th centuries, 
‘This section of the article is divided into three parts: 
the first on lakes and tanks, the second on wells, 
and the third on artificial canals, 

The Turkish conquerors were the first dividers 
of the water from the land in the districts of in- 
mumerable rivers and boundless swamps in Bengal, 
They built dykes, roads and tanks and, consequent 
upon it, the reclamation of vast tracts of land was 
possible in Deltaic Bengal. Accordiag to Djüedjánl, 
the dykes made the movement of people and cattle 
possible during the rainy season, while the water 
flowing through the channels could be diverted to 
the paddy fields, in case failure of the monsoon 
caused scarcity. 

The first lake built by Sultan Shams al-Din Iltut- 
mish (607-33/t211-36 [gn] outside the capital 
city of Dihli was called the Hawd-i Sulfant (also 
Hawd-i Shamsi). The mediaeval Indo-Persian writers 
mention it as a reservoir constructed for supplying 
drinking water to the city of Dihli, but Ibn Battüta's 
reference to the cultivation of the seasonal fruits 
and vegetables at its sides during the summer 
shows that the water was used for irrigation also. 
Ibn Batiüta also informs us that it was two miles 
long by half that breadth. ‘Igimf alludes to the 
Caskma-yi aftab ("sun spring”, Le. the famous 
Siiradj Kind near Dih) as its source of water. The 
details furnished by Sultan Firüz-Sbáh and the com- 
piler of the Sirat-é Firts-Shahi about its repair 
contain reference to the original channels that were 
led off from the river Djamuná to the lake. These 
channels supplemented the rain water which sufficed 
for the whole year. 

Like Ilutmish, his nobles also evinced keen in- 
terest in public utility works. Evidence from con- 
temporary epigraphic sources shows that, during his 
and his successors" reigns, a number of lakes and 
tanks were constructed in the provinces. In Palwal 
(in Haryana State) a tank was excavated in 6os/r211. 
Another inscription found at Bart Khata (in the Dis- 
trict of Nagawr in Radjasthan) mentions the construc- 
tion of a lake by the officer Mas'üd, son of Ahmad 
Khaldil, in 629/r232. It must have provided relief 
both to the cultivators and travellers in the torrid 
climate of the desert. 

Little information is available about the excava- 
tion of lakes and tanks in Dihli as well as in provinces 
during the Khaldil and the Tughlukid periods. 
Sultan ‘Ala? al-Din Khaldit is credited with having 
taken an interest in developing irrigation in his 
empire for the progress of agriculture By the 
time he occupied the throne of DihlI (695/1296), the 
Hawd-i Shamsi had silted up and the city had ex- 
panded considerably. Therefore, he had the Hawg 
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cleared of silt and its embankments repaired. More- 
over, he ordered the construction of a new lake, 
larger in area than tbe Hawd-i Skamsi, outside the 
"wall of his new capital of Sir! (near Dibll), and 
this came to be known as the Hawd-i khdss. Darani's 
reference to the bdlé-band-i Siri, contained in his 
account of the construction of the beautiful build- 
ings by Sultan Firiz-Shah (752-90/1351-88) thereo: 
tends to suggest that the dam was built with lofty 
embankments for the storage of rain water in the 
nearby area, The construction of these royal lakes 
considerably raised the water level in the area, and 
thus reduced the depth of the irrigation wells in 
the area around, 

The Tughlukid period is marked by much improve- 
ment in irrigation facilities in the empire. The 
number of lakes and tanks increased, not only ir 
Dihli but in the provincial towns also. The con- 
temporary Persian epigraphs mention the construc- 
tion of lakes in Bihar Sharif (Bibar State), Gath 
Mukbtasar (Distr, Ghaziabad, U.P.) and Manglore 
(Distr, Sabaranpir, U.P.]. An inscription at Nagawr 
informs us that the mugfa® (governor), Malik Firüz b. 
Mubammad, constructed a large lake in Nagawr and 
named it Firüz Sághar (Hindi sagar '"'sea"). 

The lakes constructed im Dihll are important as 
reflecting the progress being made in civil engineering 
on the one hand, and the concern of the succeeding 
sultans in causing to be constructed more beauti- 
ful lakes and tanks than those built earlier on the 
other hand. For instance, Sultan Ghiyath al-Din 
Tughluk constructed aqueducts over the lake in 
Tughlukabad, whose traces can still be seen. Referen- 
ces are also found to the lakes built during the reigns 
of Sultan Muhammad b. Tughluk and Sultan Firaz- 
‘Shah. The anonymous author of the official history, 
Sirat-i Firiis-Shahi, and hagiographies, mention the 
famous lakes of Dihli, such as the Howd-i Tughluk- 
Sháh, Hawd-i Kutlugh Khan, Hawd-i Shahzada Fath 
Khan and Hawd-i Shahzada Mubárak Khan. In the 
provinces, the lakes constructed in Dawlatabad and 
‘Hisar Firüzá are worth mentioning. Sultan Muham- 
mad b. Tughluk's Hawd, built on a considerable 
height in the fort of Dawlatabàd, can be seen today. 
In Hisar Firüzá, Sultan Flrüz-Sháh also had a cistern 
built in 754/1353 on a raised platform. It was origi- 
mally constructed for supplying water to the ditch 
excavated around the fort, but after water from the 
mewly-constructed canals became available, its 
water was used in the gardens and flower beds inside 
the fort. 

In the oth/rsth century, cisterns appear to have 
been constructed by the rulers of the regional king- 
doms that arose in the wake of Timür's invasion 
of India (800/1398). The construction of fountains 
in Djawnpür, Gudjarat and other cities in the plains 
led to the construction of cisterns, as their water, 
flowing through narrow channels from a height, could 
make the fountains work. Babur’s description of lakes 
in the Pandjàb also testifies to the fact that old 
Jakes were kept under repair, while new ones were 
excavated in the new towns. As the id's assigned 
by the king to nobles in lieu of cash salary and 
allowances were hereditary, at least in practice 
during the pre-Mughal times, the assignees con- 
structed tanks in their lands for the extension of 
cultivation and horticulture. For instance, Yisuf b. 
Mullä Dihakan, the mungif or judge of the pargand 
of Cawnd, in 952/1545 constructed a beautifully- 
patterned tank in his administrative charge during 
the reign of Shir Shah Sir. 

Later on, the Mughal emperors, and the Dakani 


sultans of Bidar, Golkond’, Bidjapir and Abmad- 
nagar, established reservoirs. Allusions to these 
reservoirs in contemporary inscriptions provide in- 
sights into the skill employed in their construction. 
The Mubammad-Nad, a reservoir built at Didiapür in 
3465/1751-2 by Afdal Khan, is a great feat of en- 
xinecring. Similarly, the huge tank-like well with 
rooms was built with the money of Tadj Sultan, the 
wife of Sultin ‘Adil Shab in Bidjpür. The Paal- 
Mahall (water-palace) at Nàdrüg and the tank of Mā- 
Sábibà at Haydarabad are notable exemples. 

In the r2th/x6th century, the amirs of Sind and. 
the two rulers Haydar ‘All and Tipà Sultan [g.0v.] 
of Mysore maintained the traditions of the early 
rulers. Tipū Sultan took special interest in irriga- 
tion questions, building new tanks and repairing old 
ones. The huge tank built by him in Doradii possesses 
a huge embankment about z'l, miles long, and at 
places is 45 feet high. He also rewarded other people 
who constructed tanks. The ‘mils (revenue collec- 
tors) were entrusted with the responsibility of main- 
taining the tanks in the kingdom. All these lakes 
and tanks from mediaeval times existed till the be- 
ginning of the 20th century, but with the modern ex- 
pansion of the towns and cities many of them have 
been filled in and the land used for residential pur- 
poses. In South India, however, they still survive 
and are used as picnic spots. 

As for the construction of wells, they are mentioned 
in our sources either as tah or bain or bolt, The 
bain and boli [g.v] are step-wells, meant for 
the use of men and animals. Evidence available 
about the (ai is interesting in so far as it reflects 
on the use of the Persian wheel to lift water from 
the deep wells in areas around Dihlt during the early 
Sultanate period, indicating, from its comparative 
costliness, considerable local prosperity. Only fairly 
opulent farmers could afford the installation of 
this water-lifting machine, 

Sources from the 8th/rgth century refer to the 
sikija and the éarkk set up on the wells that were 
Owned both by the state and by the cultivators. 
Al-<Umarī in his Masdlik l-absár was informed by an. 
Indian traveller in Arabia, Shaykh Mubarak of 
Cambay (Gudiaràt), at some time in the beginning of 
Sultan Muhammad b. Tughluk’s reign (725-52/1325- 
51), that people in and arourd Dihl set up Persian 
Wheels on the wells to water their fields and gardens. 
The writer refers to the Persian wheels as saudbi, 
whereas the contemporary Indo-Persian writers use 
rather the term éarAd. An interesting anecdote related 
in the Djazdmi* al-kalim about Shaykh Nizam al- 
Din Awliya? suggests the presence of the Persian 
wheel in Diblt in the preceding century, It tells us that 
‘Shaykh Nizam al-Din once came across a "erii set 
up on a well. The cultivator who was driving the 
Dullocks for lifting water, exhorted the animals, say- 
ing äge bark, äge bark ("speed up, speed up") in a 
melodious tone. The sound produced by the motion of 
the wheels and the voice of the peasant had such 
an effect on the Shaykh that he immediately passed 
into a state of ecstasy. 

The anonymous author of the Sirat-i Firüz-Shahi 
states that darkhs were set on wells around the 
mewly-constmucted Hawd-i Skahxada- M Mubárak- 
Shih outside the capital Firiizabad. The Hawd was 
filled with the water lifted from the wells in the 
summer when the rain water was exhausted. He 
further informs us that the income from the lake was 
endowed by Sultan Firüz-Shàh for the benefit of the 
Poor. The work also contains references to the 
buckets (dalws) made of metal (iron) instead of Ailza 
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(pitchers or pottery vessels), hanging down the wheel 
‘by means of chain of ropes. The Persian term dalab 
also occurs in the same passage, signifying the surface. 
wheel which was used to lift water from the hated. | 
‘The dülib was used to lift water from the open 
surface of tanks or rivers, the pitchers or buckets 
‘being fixed on the rim of the wheel, which was re- 
volved by the hand. 

Later sources reveal that the use of the Persian 
wheel was quite widespread in North India. Kabir, 
who flourished during the gth/rsth and the first 
decades of the roth/16th century, refers to it in his 
verses when he likens the rosary used by the exter- 
nalists to the garland of vessels attached to a rahaf 
(Hindi equivalent of the Persian wheel). As Kabir 
lived most of his life in Benares, we may assume that 
he found the Persian wheel being used in the region 
of modern eastern Uttar Pradesh. 

Like Indo-Persian writers, Shaykh Zayn, the 
sadr or minister of Babur, mentions, the Zarkh. In. 
925/1519 when Babur crossed the Dihelurn river and. 
occupied Bherà (Sargodhà District in Pakistan), he 
found Persian wheels as a common means of irriga- 
tion there. The orchards and the sugarcane and 
paddy-fields were irrigated with the water of wells 
lifted thus. Later on, when he occupied the territories 
of Labawr, Dipülpür and Sirbind (932/t52-6), he 
found everywhere the peasants irrigating their fields 
by means of the Persian wheel, and he describes its 
structure thus: “They make two circles of ropes long 
enough to suit the depth of the well, fix strips of 
wood between them, and on these fasten pitchers. | 
‘The ropes with the wood and attached pitchers are 
put over the well-wheel, At one end of the wheel 
axle, a second wheel is fixed, and close to it another 
on an upright axle. This last wheel the bullock 
turns; its teeth catch in the teeth of the second, 
so that the whee! with the pitchers is turned. A 
trough is set up where the water empties from the 
pitchers, and from this the water is conveyed every- 
where”, Shaykh Zayn says however that in India, 
other methods of irrigation are used, including the 
leather bucket (daras) lifted out of water by yoked | 
‘oxen, whilst dhekli, based on the lever system, which 
Js still in use, was most common. 

Gradually, use of the Persian wbe:] sem to have 
spread everywhere during the Mughal period, but 
they were especially numerous in the Pandjab, 
the most prosperous region. Even an average culti- 
vator there could afford to set up a Persian wheel on 
his well, which had been built of bricks and plas- 
tered with lime, despite the expenditure. Mughal 
historians like Abu 'l-Fadl, Hamid al-Din Láhóri, 
Yüsuf Mirak and Sudjon Rà?l Bhandari, mention it as 
one of the commonest means of irrigation iu North 
India, but since the turn of the 19th century, it 
have been generally replaced by tube-wells. 

As for the harnessing of rivers for irrigation 
purposes, the construction of large artificial canals 
began in the reign of Sultan “Ala? al-Din Kheldit 
(695-715/1296-1315) towards the close of the 8th/r3th 
century, Amir Khusraw refers to a deep and wide 
anal built by Ghazi Malik in the territory of Multàn 
when he describes the revolt of the army and people 
of Multan against the governor Mughaltay. Besides 
this, Ghàzl Malik seems to have constructed canals. 
in Multan and Dipülpür units. Barant adds that 
in every territory where Ghazi Malik served as 
governor, he constructed canals for the progress of 
agriculture there. The Inskd^i Mdlrü contains A 
nishdn (official document) issued by the governor 
of Multan, Mabri, in the reign of Firdz-Shali, to an 


official, Kamal Tagi, asking the latter to carry on 
the repair work of the old canals. Three canals, 
Dis-yi Nasirwah, Dia-yi Kujbwäh and Dit 
Khidreah, are mentioned, and must have been 
constructed by Ghaz! Malik before his accession to 
the throne in 720/1320. 

The credit for constructing a number of canals 
im the region between the river Sutledj and Dihli 
goes to Firoz-Shah. First, the vast arid tract of 
Haryani, where only one crop was raised during 
the rainy season in a year, attracted the royal atten- 
tion. In 255/1354, he laid down the foundations 
of the city of Hisar Firüza (modern Hisár) and then 
constructed a double system of canals, the head- 
waters of which were drawn both from the Sutledj 
and the Djamuna rivers. The Sutled] canal, named 
Diügh-Khári, flowing through Rupar and Sichind 
town, met the Djamunā canal called RAdilwah near 
the new city of Hisar Flrüzá. Both of them passed 
via Karnal, At Hisar Firüzi, they discharged their 
water through a single channel into the ditch around 
the city. Yahya Sirbindi supplements Shams-i 
Siradj SAfIf when he informs us that the construction 
of canals started in 756/1355. Besides tbe Djamuná 
and Sutledj canals, he mentions another canal cut 
from the Sutledi, the waters of which were conducted 
up to Djhadjhar (a town in Rohtak Distr.), irrigating 
a vast arid tract of 96 s9. miles, In 757/1356, another 
canal was excavated from the Ghaggar river. This 
flowed past the fort of Sirsuli (town) and reached 
Harni Kherá. The most important canal was the 
Djamunā canal (later called western Djamuna canal) 
that was also cut from the Djamund and conducted 
to the capital city of Firizabad, Besides, the Salma 
canal (later Kháupar ka raid) was dug in the Siwalite 
hills and the waters of Sirsül and Sallmà were 
diverted into it, It flowed past Shihabad town (to 
the south of Ambala). Like their master, some of 
Firüz Shah's nobles also appear to have excavated 
irrigation channels in their (Md's, eg. the Sirat-i 
Firür-Sháhi informs us that Khāni Djahin Makbal 
planted gardens and constructed canals, serais and 
bazars in his ha‘, 

All these canals were kept under repair by the 
later Sultans of Dihi, Though Babur complains 
that there were no artificial canals in India, although 
they could easily be constructed at a number of 
places even in the plains, Shaykh Zayn refers to 
the canal of Firüz-Shàh flowing via Dihadihar, as well 
as the canal in the dfi“ held by Dilawar Khün 
Lodi's maternal uncle in the foothills of the Pandjab 
(Diayswal pargend), Babur's description of the 
territorial unit of Candari also contradicts him, 
for he found there much running water through chan- 
nels. We find allusions in the Afsdnd-yi Shahin to 
the dams and canals in Orissa, and these appear to 
have existed there before the Afghän conquest of 
the region in 980/1572. 

Likewise, the Mughal historians furnish infor- 
mation about the repair of the old and the con- 
struction of new canals. According to Abu 'I-Fadl, 
first Shihab al-Din Ahmad Khan repaired the Firüz- 
Shah's Djamunà canal, as it had silted during the 
early years of Akbar's reign. Later, another officer 
of Akbar, Nar al-Din Muhammad Tarkhin, had the 
same canal repaired a second time. The reign of 
Djabán witnessed the digging of new canals in 
different territorios. Shah Djahin also increased 
tie length of Firiz-Shih’s Djammuna canal by reopen- 
ing it in the hills at Khidrabad, and brought its 
water up to Shah-Djahanabad (Dihli). This came to 
be known both as Nalir-i bihisht and the Nahr-i fayd. 
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Shth Djahān's noble, Aşālat Khän, built a dam on 
the Karnal stream and made its water flow into a 
channel so that the land around might be irrigated. 

During the same reign, a number of small canals 
were built in the upper Bar! Dó?àb (Pandjab), the 
best-known of which was the Shdh-máhr. It was 
brought from the Ravi in the hills near Radipur. It 
flowed as far as Lahawr, covering 84 miles. Two other 
canals were led off from the same point, one to 
Pathankot and the other to Batālä, AI Mardin Khan 
is also credited with the construction of a canal 
from the Tavi river for watering his gardens at 
Sodhri near Wazirābäd in the upper Račna Dó'àb 
‘which was 30 miles long, The canals were constructed 
in the regions of Multán and Sind also during the 
same reign. 

In South India as well, the canals seem to have 
been a common means of irrigation since aucient 
times. Evidence available suggests that brick em- 
bankments were built to protect them from inunda- 
tion. But the general practice in the South was that of 
water-storage, For instance, there were thousands 
of canals in Baglana cut from the river, and they 
supplied water to every village and town during the 
xath/x7th century. Tipa Sultan, however, built a 
large canal in the tradition of the Muslim rulers of 
North India. In 1797 he constructed a dam across 
the Kavari, a few miles west of Sringapatam, with 
an embankment 7o feet high. 

This irrigation system survived till the close of 
‘the roth century, when the modern canal system 
began. The Persian wheel also became obsolete, 
owing to the introduction of tube-well technology, 
so that in the Pandjab and western Uttar Pradesh 
they have almost disappeared. 
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31. ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF MODERN IRRIGATION 


The use of water for irrigation in agricultural 
production is widely practised in the cultivated areas 
of the Muslim world where constraints of low and 
episodic natural precipitation limit yields on existing 
new crops or inhibit the introduction of a wider range 
of crops. Such areas include the desert lands of north 
Africa, the Arabian Peninsula, Iran, Central Asia 
and the Indian sub-continent, the semi-arid zones 
generally lying adjacent to the deserts, the Mediterra- 
nean zone and, in South Asia and Asia proper, the 
dry tropical climatic regions, The greater part of 
the Muslim world is encompassed by this definition, 
1t should be added that there is scientific evidence 
that a process of desertification is affecting the semi- 
desert margins over wide areas. In consequence, 
it is possible that the surface area where irrigation 
is essential to agriculture is gradually extending, 
not least in the Sahel of Africa. In all except the dry 
tropical zones, the use of irrigation permits stabilisa- 
tion of output of staple winter grain crops by off- 
setting fluctuations in annual rainfall and allows 
cultivations of summer vegetable and other cash 
cropping which would otherwise be difficult or 
impossible. In the dry tropics, where hot and wet 
summers alternate with hot but dry winters, irriga- 
tion mainly functions as am aid to cultivation in 
the winter months. 

Irrigation has taken on a special significance in 
recent decades as population growth has tended 
to accelerate and as the need has increased for states 
to provide reliable and augmenting food supplies 
from domestic sources, While some success has been 
achieved in encouraging greater use of dryland areas 
under mechanised systems and with new improved 
seed varieties, most governments have attempted 
to reduce the growing and adverse imbalance be- 
tween domestic supply and consumption of food- 
stuffs through expansion of the area under irrigated 
cultivation and better use of existing water supplies 
in traditional areas. Governments have played 
the major role in a drive common throughout the 
Muslim territories to increase the volume of irrigation 
water at the disposal of their agricultural sectors. 
Irrigation budgets have often dominated financial 
allocations to agricultural development, especially 
jn countries such as ‘Ira, Iran and Egypt, In the 
latter country, the continued engineering of the 
River Nile, culminating with the completion of 
the Aswan High Dam in 1970, was the main economic 
preoccupation of the state for much of the modern 
period. For ‘Irak, too, hydraulic works on the 
Tigris and Eaphrates for flood control, water storage 
and generation of hydro-electric power made a large 
and important claim on national resources, beginning 
with the first financial allocations of the Iraq De- 
velopment Board in the 1951-2 fiscal year. The second 
Iranian development plan (1534/1955-6 to 1341/1962) 
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was above all concerned with the construction of stor- 
age dams on the main river systems of the country, 
Including the Diz, Sala Rod and Karadi structures. 

Rapid and expensive adoption of irrigation proj- 
ects has not always been accomplished with regio- 
nal co-operation or with a critical appreciation of 
the appropriateness of irrigation technology borrowed. 
from the industrialised states of the world. Explot- 
tation of the irrigation potential of the Euphrates 
in the period since the Second World War has brought. 
conflicts between riparian states on the division of 
waters, as storage facilities in Turkey, Syria and 
CIrik have been constructed without co-ordination. In 
1974 and 1975 the flow of the Euphrates at HIt ín 
Irak fell to unprecedented levols (9.02 milliard cu- 
bic metres in 1974 and 9.42 milliard cubic metres in 
1975) as a result of new water storage reservoirs 
built in the states upstream. In contrast, close liai- 
son was maintained between Egypt and Sudan during 
the course of the creation of Lake Nasser behind the 
Aswan High Dam, both to ensure agreement on the 
division of waters and to provide for the settlement 
of communities displaced from the lands submerged 
beneath water level. 

A slow response by traditional agricultural 
areas to the demands of a larger and often higher 
consuming population led to increasing state inter- 
vention iu irrigation affairs with perceptible effect 
from rosa, though particularly from 1958 in Arab 
countries and from 1962 in Iran. With few exceptions, 
governments favoured centrally financed and con- 
trolled irrigation projects, which demanded imported 
technology and sophisticated management of land, 
water and farmers by the national bureaucracy. 
Irrigation developments in the Muslim world have 
witnessed damaging failures in selecting techniques 
of an appropriate type by scale and technology. In 
Tran, the Diz irrigation scheme foundered in part, 
since large farming units created to work the area 
proved unmanageable. The Libyan government- 
controlled Kufra irrigation scheme in the south 
of the country, a show-piece designed to demonstrate 
Libya's ability to utilise oil revenues to set up per- 
manent non-o assets, is one of the many high- 
technology irrigation projects established in the 
oilexporting states of the Middle East and north 
Africa which have out-stripped indigenous economic 
and technical resources and have added little to 
the sum of domestic food production. 

‘Sources of irrigation water have changed only in- 
significantly in recent years. Surface and ground 
water are the mainstays for irrigation water provision, 
though a number of richer states, notably Sa‘ndi 
Arabia and Kuwayt, have made use of desalinised 
sea water on a very small scale at extremely high 
cost. Pumping of irrigation water from deep aquifers, 
of which the Kufra scheme is an example, has in- 
creased in importance, though in many cases water 
extraction is faster than replenishment rates or 
comes from fossil water reservoirs, with clear im- 
plications for the longevity of these sources, Con- 
siderable scope remains in the area for more efficient 
use of existing water resources, rather than the 
expensive creation of new ones. 

The total area of irrigated land in the Muslim 
world bas grown very slowly, despite large allocations. 
of resources for the construction of reservoirs and 
irrigation schemes. In the Middle Eastern heartland 
of the Muslim world, the proportion of agricultural 
land under irrigation bas remained more or less un- 
changed at a quarter of the total. Individual states 
have improved their positions somewhat, above all 


Egypt, whero the Aswan dam has increased both the 
total area under irrigation and the area under peren- 
nial cropping. Estimates of relative reliance on 
irrigation for the main Muslim states are shown 
in Table r, including both traditional and modern 
systems. 

The strongth of traditional systems has beea much 
eroded in recent years. Underground water channels, 
kanát, failadj or kariz, have been generally neglected 
and many have fallen into disuse. The diesel pump 
has widely replaced other manual and animal-power- 
ed water lifting systems. Meanwhile, the addition 
of new irrigated areas served by modern systems of 
water storage has been offset by losses of irrigated 
land rendered infertile through growing alkalinity 
and salinity as a result of bad water management, 
inadequate provision of drainage facilities and in- 
appropriate cropping patterns, Most countries of the 
arid and semi-arid zone are affected by this problem, 
though none worse than *Iràk, where it is estimated 
that more land is lost annually through the effects 
of soil salinity than is reclaimed by developments 
projects. 

Despite the expenditure of considerable funds on, 
and the economic dedication of governments to 
the expansion of the irrigated area in the recent 
ast, results expressed in real gains in land under 
cultivation and crop production have been disap- 
pointing in most areas of the Muslim world. 


Table r 
Percentage of cultivated land under irrigation in the 
Middle East 
Babrayn 8 
Cyprus 16 
Egypt x00 
Tran 20 
rik 50 
Jordan. 7 
Katar (Qatar) 100 
Kuwayt 100 
Lebanon 20 
Libya 8 
Saudi Arabia Bo 
Syria 10 
Turkey 7 
United Arab Emirates 100 
Yemen (North) 10 
Yemen (South) 80 
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12. ORNAMENTAL USES OF WATER IN MUSLIM INDIA 


In a land so dependent generally on the summer 
monsoon, where there are few permanent sources 
of water away from the great rivers and their sur- 
rounding terrain where the water-table is high, 
human settlement depends on artificial means of 
conserving water from one rainy season to the next. 
These means, which apply to the domestic water 
supply as well as to agriculture, have been described 
FILAGA, v; for canals see also Naur. Many of these 
utilitarian works, however, are frequently ornament- 
ed and decorated beyond the call of functionalism, 
and are consequently described here. 

‘Many water monuments were constructed before 
the coming of the Muslims, who continued not only 
their function and form (except for the elimination 
of figural ornament and the introduction of the arch) 
but also their maintenance through civil or waAf 
funds. The simplest examples are large open reser- 
voirs in and around towns (commonly called “tanks” 
in India; see Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, s.v., 
for etymologies; also iat, idld’0, and in the case of 
‘Muslim constructions also hawd), of all shapes but 
commonly rectangular, sometimes with masonry 
surrounds and steps leading well below the average 
water-level; as the water was used or dried up more 
steps would be exposed, the shelves being convenient 
for personal ablutions or for washing clothes; 
pavilions (kügkh, čati) may be added mainly for 
ornament [see further on these, above, 9]. Similar 
masonry surrounds (git) may be provided on river 
banks or on artificial lakes caused by damming a 
valley (e.g. the Anisigar at Adimér, the Picholà at 
Udaypur [4.1.]). Since open expanses of water cause a 
perceptible change in the microclimate, buildings 
might be sited to take advantage of the cooling 
effects of evaporation (eg. Fieüz Shah's madrasa 
and other structures on two sides of the Hawz Khass 
at Dihll [g.v], Mabmüd Shah's palace, tho tombs 
and the mosque at Sarkédj [sec GUpIARAT and xinn, 
vii, Indo-Muslim architecture]; and many pleasances 
may be sited in the middle of an artificial tank (e.g. 
Djahingir’s Hiran Minar complex at Shaykhupüra, 
the tombs of Shér Shah and Salim Shab at Sasarám. 
ig], Mughal kiosks at Narnawl [g..], the Zafar 
Maball in the Hayat Bakhsh garden in the Dihit fort 
[see plan, Vol. m, 266 above]; the tombs would have 
been used as pleasant retreats during the owners" 
lifetime. 

Tanks and artificial lakes fed from constant sources. 
naturally need provision to be made for the escape 
of surplus water; overflow tunnels and sluices may 
occasionally be sumptuously decorated, as at 
Sarkhédj in Gudjarit, but the simpler structures 
in the local quartzite at Dibll have a monumental 
beauty of their own, c.g. that on a water-channel 
off the Nadjafgath canal at Wazlrábüd, with an 
included silt (and fish?) trap; those on the band 
connecting Tughlukabad with ‘Adilabad (see plan, 
Vol. n, 257 above), whereby the low-lying fields 
to the south of Tughlukabad could be flooded to a 
depth of some 2 m. to create an artificial lake for 
the defence of the citadel and leaving Ghiyty al- 
Din’s tomb as an isolated outpost; and, more com- 
plex, a two-storeyed sluiced dam, called Sat pula, 
built into the south wall of Muhammad b. Tughluk’s 


Djabanpanah to regulate the storage of water within 
the city; analyses, photographs and measured 
drawing of all these in Yamamoto ef alii, Delhi, iii 

The simple well does not much lend itself to otna- 
mentation, but may form part of a complex, such as 
Diahangir caused to be constructed at day's-march 
intervals along the road to Kashmir, of sard^i + 
mosque + well, water from the latter being taken up 
by čaras [see FILAHA, v] to irrigate a small flower- 
garden. The step-well (MPa [q.]), however, is 
most frequently decorative as well as functional, 
providing chambers at various levels close to the 
Water's edge to provide cool retreats in summer; 
eg. in Dihi the Gandhak kl bà?oll, ca. 630/1233; the 
circular bäi in Flrüz Shah's Ralld, ca. 753/1352; 
and the superb Rájón ki bá"in, inscr. 9re/r506; all 
analysed in Yamamoto et alii, Delhi, ii, with photo- 
graphs and measured drawings. Analogous structures 
in Gudjarat, called ude, have the entire well covered 
at surface level; comprehensive study, including 
other water monuments, in Yasmin Amirali Shariff, 
Water monuments of Gujarat..., University of 
London M. A. Archaeology thesis ro81 (unpublished). 

Water was a necessary adjunct to palaces and 
gardens, and might be provided, when either of 
these two was beside or close to a river or lake, by 
a Persian wheel (rataf); a further Persian wheel, or 
series of wheels, housed in a tower, might be used 
to raise the water to a greater height when it was 
necessary to provide a sufficient head of water to 
operate fountains. The water was led through palace 
courtyards and gardens by stone channels, often 
with intermediate cisterns which could be highly 
ornamental, as that in the La% bagh at Bidar (plan 
in Yardani, Bidar, 53); in Bidjápur, where all the 
centre of the city was supplied by underground 
channels from the Cind and Tádj bi@oris, a special 
water-pavilion, djal-mandir, in the elaborate later 
‘Adil Sháhl style, discharged water from jets into a 
large stone surrounding tank to make a visual focal 
point in the city scheme. Under the Mughals, how- 
ever, the garden was developed more than ever 
before as a new art form [see OstAx, ii]. Tho ideal 
garden shape was a fourfold plan, fahdr-bigh (the 
name dr-bagh persists in many Indian towns as 
the name of a locality even where no traces of gardens 
remain), as in e.g. the garden surrounding Humà- 
yün's tomb in Dihli (see plan, Vol, 11, 265, above), 
where the divisions are marked by water-channels 
with cisterns at or seats over the intersections; 
the pattern was followed and augmented in later 
tomb complexes: notably Akbar's tomb at Sikandra, 
the tomb of I¢timad al-Dawla and the Tadj Mahall 
J at Agra, the tomb of Awrangzib's queen 

Bib: ka makbara") at Awrangübàd, and that of 
Safdar Djang at Dihif, where the principal channels 
are often expanded into stone—often marble— 
basins 3 or 4 m. wide with a central rank of fountains, 
terminating on the cross axes in bdraddris. Similar 
gardens exist apart from tombs and palaces, eg. 
Ram bágh, Zahra bágh, Wazir Khan kā bagh, Mihtar 
Khan ka bagh, Adinak bāgh, all at Agra (ASI, iv 
[1871-2], 104 f); in his suggestive (but sometimes 
naive) Early garden-palaces of the great Mughals, in 
Oriental Art, NS, iv|2 (1956), 3-10, R. A. Jaicazbhoy 
proposes the latter as the site of Babur's original 
Tahár-bigh in India. 

Mughal gardens reached their peak of perfection 
in Kashmir, where at Shrinagar, Akbür's Nasim 
Bagh, Asaf Khán's Nishàt Bagh and Diahüngir's 
Shalimar took advantage of the copious natural 
water supply; ‘AI Mardin Khan's canal from the 
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Rawi made possible Shahdjahin's Shalimar at 
Lahawr. These make use of dbskdr, water-chute, 
an oblique bed of flat ot scalloped marble, and 
diharnd, cascade, with water flowing in a sheet over 
a straight edge to fall over a vertical bank of small 
niches, cach intended to hold a small lamp with a 
shade of coloured glass. Other Mughal gardens are 
mentioned above s.v. BOstAN. A curious late Mughal 
water monument is the Pan čakkl, water-mill, in 
the shrine of Baba Shah Muzaffar Cisbti, a spiritual 
preceptor of Awrangzib, outside the city walls of 
Awrangibad: water brought from a distance falls 
through some 7 m. to operate a small mill, and the 
water then flows through two large tanks, Mughal 
water monuments and gardens were much imitated 
by Hinda rulers in Rādjāsthān. The Sahéliyon ka 
bágh in Udaypur offers a number of fountains of 
different designs fed bv water under high pressure 
from one of the city lakes, in a more extravagant 
taste than any Mughal conception. The small palace 
at Dig, near Mathura, is more refined in its elegant 
tanks and channels, and water is led in copper pipes 
over the openings of the buildings in order to flow 
‘over screens of Ahas grass, to cool and perfume the 
air passing through, 

‘The devices of water decoration embodied in the 
gardens arc found also in Mughal forts and palaces 
[see especially mugat, v, a]. These sometimes in- 
volved bringing water írom considerable distances 
(c.g. ‘All Mardin Khán's canal which supplied the 
Red Fort at Shihdjahinibid, Dihli, tapped tbe 
Djamuna over roo km. away; see W. E. Baker, 
Memoranda on the western Janna cenal . . ., London 
1849. Some of the aqueducts involved arc themselves 
works of art). In the Red fort of Shahdjahinsbad, 
the water is further raised in the Shah burdi, 
an open pavilion in front of which, with dàshár and 
diarné, water flows through a marble channel, the 
Nahr-i bihisht, which not only supplies the Hayat 
Bakhsh and other gardens but also flows through 
all the palaces on the east wall [buildings marked 
c, €, f, g h in the plan in Vol. it, 266 above] at a 
depth of some x5 cm., whose supreme achievement 
is a shallow basin 3 m. square in the Rang maball, 
carved into the shape of an open lotus flower; this 
"vas of one piece of the finest Makrina marble and 
inlaid with semi-precious stones. When the water 
flows over it the petals of the flower appear to move 
and ripple (the channels are now normally dry, but. 
the author of this article had the privilege of seeing 
them in operation at the ead of 1942). The Hayat 
Bakhsh garden has additionally two marble pavilions 
with djarmds, called Siwan and Bhidon after the 
first two months of the rainy season in the Hindü 
calendar, with a fine central tank with scalloped red 
sandstone borders which again are intended to be 
barely covered with water to produce a ripple effect. 
Comparable works in the Agra fort, of the time of 
Shihdjahan's additions, include a very deep dbshár 
outside the Maball-i kbáss aud an elegant fountain 
in the Muthaniman. Burdi. 

Bridges may be included in ornamental works. 
One near the tomb of Sikandar LódI in Dihll, but 
of Mughal date, is rather a pleasant spot for strollers 
to catch the water-cooled breeze than a work of 
strict necessity for transport, although the Mughals 
‘Drought au elegance to bridges of greater functional 
necessity. Outstanding is the bridge at Diawnpur 
Tg), whose two parts are provided with kiosks 
with carved marble screens to take advantage of the 
breezes along the river, 
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MÀ? AL'AYNAYN AU-KALKAMI is the nanie 
consistently given in Mauritania and Morocco to the 
greatest scholar and religious and political 
leader of the Westem Sahara during the latter 
half of the roth century. Uncertainty remains as 
to the significance of his sobriquet Ma? al-CAynayn, 
"water of both eyes", but it is not unlike Aurrat al- 
‘ayı, “coolness of the eye". Mà? al“Aynayn was born 
on the day of the death of his brother, Abu 'l-Fath, 
and of his paternal grandmother Khadidja. His father 
Mubammad Fadil regarded his birth as a blessed 
consolation at a time of family distress. His mother, 
Mauna bint alMa‘lim al-Idjaydibiyya, cherished 
his name because the infant was her only son at that 
time; if she were to lose him it would be as grievous 
to her as the loss of hec sight. 

1. Life. Muhammad al-Mustafé was the twelfth 
son of Mubammad Fadil b. Màmin al-Kalkami, the 
founder of the Fadiliyya farí&a. This was an offshoot 
of the Kunta Bakkd’iyya branch of the Kadiriyya 
order [see xuxa]. Mubammad Fadil came from the 
family of the Ahl al-Talib al-Mukhtar who were 
centred at Dar al-Salàm north of Goumbou on the 
border between Mali and the Mauritanian Hawd. 
He was born about 1760, and his Fadiliyya order 
was pan-S0il in its aspirations. His ideal envisaged 
the unification of all other Safi orders by a recognition. 
of equal worth and by acceptance of his independent 
counsel. His wird and dhikr encouraged a high- 
pitched, shrieked and ecstatic repetition of the 
shakdda, and his religious acts were accompanied by 
charms, spells, magic numbers and thaumaturzy. 
The family claimed Sharifian descent from ‘AI b. 
Abi Talib through Yahya b. Idris al-Saghir. 1t also 
claimed lineal relationship to the Lamtüna [g.v.] 
who were the aristocracy of the Almoravid Sanhàdja. 

Mubammad al-Mustafà Ma? al-Aynayn was born 
on 27th Sha‘bin rz46/roth February 1831. He was 
taught by his father, and as a gifted pupil, he later 
became a devoted adherent of the doctrines of the 
Füdiliyya. Me was to found his own order, the 
‘ayniyya, but it differed little from the Faditiyya 
on basic principles. His outlook was conservative 
and eclectic. His book, J/ddat al-ritei fi anni mukkávi, 
argues the case for à pan-Islamic rapprochement, 
theological and political, and within and beyond the 
SAfl orders. He followed this path from his earliest 
years, and it became a political obsession towards the 
end of his Ii 

When still young he left home, When he was 
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16 years old he visited Marrikush in order to study, 
and for some time he lived with the Aghlal on the 
border of the Hawd. In 2858 he performed his first 
pilgrimage to Mecca. On his way he paid his respects 
and requested support from the Moroccan sultan, 
Mawlay ‘Abd al-Rzbmán, and from the beir to the 
throne, Sidi Mubammad. He returned to Morocco in. 
1859, and on his route to the Hawd he stayed at the 
caravan town of Tindüf, It was then a centre for 
slave traffic, and was dominated by the Idaw Bilal 
and the Tädjakānt. Mà" al‘Aynayn acquired a 
reputation for miracles, and he enjoyed the favour 
of a noted scholar, Std! Muhammad al-Mukhtar 
b. A'mash al-Djakint. He had access to his library 
and taught and wrote, but he declined an offer to 
remain as a teacher in Tindüf. In 186r he returned 
to the Hawd. In 1865 or r867 he left the Hawa 
definitively on a journey to the Adrar town of 
‘Shinkit and to Tiris. 

In 1869 his father, Shaykh Muhammad Fadil, 
died in the Hawd. His legacy was divided between his 
four principa! sons. M3? al-Aynayn was held in the 
highest esteem and wielded most political power. 
After 1873 he chose the barren regions of the Rio 
de Oro and the Sakiya al-Hamri? as a permanent 
headquarters for his growing company of novices 
(talamidh) whose life style owed much to the example 
and their successors. 
the Western Sahara 
facilitated closer contact with the Morrocan sultans, 
who were regularly visited by Ma? al-‘Aynayn and 
who supplied them with slaves. Meanwhile, he com- 
batted European encroachment on the Atlantic 
coast of the Sahara. He married into the principal 
tribal groups of the region and enjoyed wide support 
from the Awlid Dulay, the *ArüsiyyIn, Tadjakant, 
Awlad Bü Sbit and Ahi Bárikalla. He dominated 
the Western Sahara caravan routes, and his power 
grew so great that, according to his son, Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Mustafa Murabbth Rabbuh, Mawlay 
al-Hasan (1873-94) entrusted Ma? al-‘Aynayn with 
the guarding of the frontier between al-Dakhila 
(Villa Cisneros) and al-Tarfáya (Cape Juby), sc. almost. 
the entire coast of the former Spanish Sahara. During 
this period, Ma al-Aynayn had neither village nor 
town. He lived in his tents in the Tiris, al-Karihi, 
Aswam, alDjakiba and Tawrik, but, as the pull 
towards the north increased, he commenced the con- 
struction of a zàviya at Dir Hamra? in the Sakiya 
al-Hamra?, a fortress, and a small settlement at 
Maltga in the same region, 

After 1896, ties with the Sultanate were particular- 
ly close, The growing influence of France to the 
north and the south streagthened the unity and 
coordination of political and religious policies. 
In 1697 Ma? al‘Aynayn was received in triumph by 
the stripling sultan, Mawiay ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, who had 
ascended the throne in 1894. The sultan received the 
wird of the SAyniyya and religious instruction from 
MB al-‘Aynayn, Zdvviyas were founded in Marrakush, 
Fis and Sal, and lands and estates were bestowed 
on the Shaykh and his family, He became an éminence 
grise at court, and he was feared at court on account 
of his magic power end his fanatical followers. The 
‘ulami’ of Fas gave him the title of &ufb [see KUTB. 2. 
In mysticism}. With financial aid from the sultan, 
Mà? al-Aynayn commenced his most ambitions proj- 
ect in 1895, This was the building of a kasaba, siwiya, 
mosque, library, political and commercial headquar- 
ters at the reed beds of Smara on the banks of the 
Wayn Silwan in the Sàklya al-Hamra®, The site was 
close to a route which linked the Wad Nan to the 


Adrár and Tiris. It was not far trom the port of al- 
Tarfáya, and the terrain was suitable for pasturage, 
some agriculture and the planting of date palms. 

Smára was, and still is, a complex of low buildings 
designed in a style which blends the brown dry-stone 
walling of the Adrir and TIshit with the decadent 
urban Hispano-Moresque of Morocco, Building stone 
was locally quarried or brought by steamer from 
Mogador and the Canary Islands, Moroccan stone 
masons and architects were employed in the task 
of constructing a compound to which buildings were 
annexed. Some were private dwellings for the four 
wives and many concubines of Ma? al-Aynayn. 
Others belonged to his sons or accommodated guests, 
artisans and /alimidh. Work commenced on a 
large mosque and a khalwa. Space was allowed to 
house Ma? al-‘Aynayn’s library of 300 books and 
his collection of at least soo manuscripts, Other 
buildings were store-houses, granaries and arsenals. 
The design was a compromise between the desert 
and the sown. Certain private quarters were hardly 
more than walled enclosures inside which tents were 
pitched and animals were penned, 

The work was never completed. In 1903 the French 
declared the Trárza district of south-west Mauritania 
a French protectorate. In 1905 the Commissaire 
général français, Xavier Coppolani, was assassinated 
at Tidjikdja by anti-European Saharan; who had 
the backing of Ma’ al-‘Aynayn. In 1906, France 
occupied the Tagant, As Smára was indefensible, Ma? 
al-Aynayn withdrew to his &asaba at Tizalt in the 
Süs, In 1907 he made it the base for his diihdd [g.v., 
and he appealed to the sultan for maximum assist- 
ance. Events worked against his interests, however. 
The ineffective Mawlay ‘Abd al-‘Aziz relinquished 
the throne to his brother, Mawlay al-Haflz, to whom 
Mā‘ al-Aynayn swore allegiance (bay‘a) in 1907. 
The latter sultan was anxious to achieve an accommo- 
dation with the French, so that Ma al‘Aynayn 
quickly lost faith in him. In rgro he arrived in 
Marrakush with an army of tribesmen of the Anti- 
Atlas and the Sis. Accompanied by this show of 
strength, it was alleged that he announced his claim 
to the throne of Morocco as Mahdi [g.v.] of the kour, 
but some authorities doubt the historicity of this 
reported claim. The religious influence of Ma? 
al-‘Aynayn in Morocco was formidable, but it should 
be remembered that he was 79 years old and was 
approaching senility. His son, Shaykh Mubammad 
al-Imam, and a brother of Ma? al‘Aynayn, Shaykh 
Sa‘d Abihi (Saad Büh)—who cooperated with the 
French—both discount such reports as unfounded, 
Evidence suggests that Mi^ al-‘Aynayn’s eldest 
son, bis successor (khalifa), Ahmad al-Hiba ot 
Hayba [q.". in Suppl), directed the policy of his 
father. A major reverse took place at Kasbat Tadia 
‘on the 23rd June 1910. In September Ma’ al-‘Aynayn 
retired to Tiznit, and he died there on 29 Shawwal 
1328/28 October roro. His tomb in Tiznit has 
remained a family shrine. Smára had been abandoned 
and was occupied by a French force under Colonel 
Mouret in 1913. The dome of its Aagaba, the symbol 
of Ma al-SAynayn's authority, was severely damaged, 
and the library of several hundred books on mysti- 
cism, astronomy and theology was burnt. 

According to Muhammad al-Mukhtar al-Süsl, 
Ma? alAynayn married 116 wives. He fathered at 
least 21 sons and 30 daughters, and some sources give 
the total number of his offspring as 68. His most 
noted descendants, among them his khulafa, 
were seven sons by his wife, Maymüna bint Abmad 
‘Aliyyin, who was born into a lettered household 
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among the Baráblsh of the Hawd. She was the mother 
‘of Ahmad al-Hiba (d. 1919), Muhammad al-Mustafa 
Murabbth Rabbuh (d. 1924), al-Filib Khiyir, 
Muhammad al-Imim and Mubammad al-Aghdaf 
(d. 1972-3). These noted sons, together with brothers 
from other marriages, continued the family tradition 
of scholarship and sanctity in the Maghrib and the 
Sahara. Several of them were poets and authors 
of weighty works on theological and legal subjects 
and on the ideas of their father. Some of them co- 
operated with the Spaniards in the then Spanish 
Sahara; others became exiles in Morocco and Mauri- 
tania or lived a pastoral life in the Hawd. They 
strove to maintain the influence and status of the 
family and to combat European domination of the 
Western Sahara, In the main, they showed solidarity 
with the Moroccan royal house and followed the 
example set by Mi? al-‘Aynayn himself. The extended 
family represented, and represents, a conservative 
force in the radically-changing Western Sabara. 
2. Character and achievements. The closing 
years of the life of Ma? al-Aynayn, his activities 
in Morocco and the building of Smira have dis- 
proportionately overshadowed tbe life he led between. 
1870 and 1890 when he ruled from his palatial tent 
in the Rio de Oro and the Sikiya al-Hamrá? and set. 
down the bulk of his writings. In 1887 tho captive ex- 
plorer, Camille Douls, was brought to Ma? al-Aynayn 
who subsequently released him, Douls was impressed 
by the physical stamina and awesome appearance 
of his captor. Due to his miracles, his many marriages 
and formidable learning he acquired a semi-divine 
power over the Saharans. He combined the roles 
of doctor, teacher, arbitrator and avenger with fire. 
In organising a desert community he put into effect 
his dream of unifying Islamic sects in pan-Islamic 
loyalities, as outlined in several of his books. These 
total some 300 titles. Shaykh Muhammad al-Mustafa 
Murabbth Rabbuh in his own Kurrai al-‘aynayn 
lists 140 titles. He adds, however, that bis list is 
incomplete and that sundry opuscules were not 
included. Several of these were written as early 
as 1861 when his father was in Tinduf. Forty of his 
most important works were lithographed in Fis at his 
‘own expense. Here is the list of these as it was com- 
piled by E. Lévi-Provengal in his EI* article: 
1, Adab al-mubhälaja maʻa 'I-yatim, on the margin of 
Mufid al-sami*, no. 20, 1321; 2. al-A&das Sala "Lanfas, 


1921, 3 vols; 4. Died of mystical poetry, 1316; 
5. Djawib al-mubakkika fi abhbdr al-khirka, 1302; 
6. Kitab Fatiz al-raik ‘ala rätik al-fath, 1296, and ed. 
in 1939; 7. Hidiyat almubladin wa-nafSut al- 
muntahin, urdjūza on nake, 1322; 8. Hudjdjat al- 
murid fi "Ldjahr bi "dhikr tala "l-marid, 1321; 


9. Tbrdz al-la°éli 'l-mahnûna fi 'Lasimi 'lyähira wa 
'l-mudmara, r322; 10, Ighár alfarih al-mushtahir 
Salā “ismat wa-lā laghtarir", 1321; 11. al-Khalas fi 
habikat al-ighlas, 1320, 12. al-Kibrit al-abmar, also 
printed at Fas in 1324; 13. Kurrat al-‘aynayn fi 
"H-kalárs Sala "ri? ya fi 'Ldára yn, 1321, on the margin 
ofno. ro; 14. Ma yata'allak bi 'l-hasad, on the margin 
20. 36, 1320; 15. Madima* al-durar fi 'Hawas;ul 
assai? wa "Laval va 'l-suwar, 1309; 16. al-Makdsid 
al-niraniyya, 1306, on the margin of no. 29, and ed. 
dn 1320; 17. Mubsir al-muaskawwif “ald muntakhab 
al-tasawwuf, 1314, 2 vols; 18. Mufid al-hddira wa 
"Hbidiys bi-sharh hddhih ababyüt al-bkamüniya, 
1316; 19, Mufid al-réwi ‘ald anni mukhéwi, 1309; 
20. Mufid al-sami® wa ‘I-mutakallim fi ahhàm al- 
toyammum wa "I-mutayammim, 1321; 21. Mughrt 


"Lnüpir wa "Lsámi* Sala taSallum al-Silm al-mafít, 
1294; 22, Munil al-bashsh fi man yusillukum Allah 
bi-pill al-Sargh, 1309; 23. Munil al-matirib “ala 
"Lhamdu W'ildh kifa? al-wadjib, 1309; 24. Muntakhab 
altasawwuf, printed 1325; 25. Mughir al-dildlat 
abmaksida fi alfág altakiyydt, 1321; 26. Musilat 
al-nakad amman ld. yithibs at-kasad, on margin of 
no. 11; 27 Nagikat al-nisi?, 1321; 28. Na‘t al-bidayat 
wa-tawsif al-nihàyd, r3tt, also published in Cairo 
in 1324; 29. Saki al-murtakà fi 'I-hadith Sala "I-hubi 
1306; 30. al-Sayf wa 'L-müsá ft badiyyat al-Khidr 
wa Müsi, 1320; 31. Sayf al mudjadil li 'I kub al- 
kâmil, n.d.; 32. Sayf al-sakt li "I-muta*arrid land fi 
awwal al-wakt, n.d.; 33. al-Silát fi fadà*il ba'd al- 
salawdl, 1321; 34. Silat al-mutarakbim “alā silat al~ 
rahim, 1323; 35. Tabyim al-ghumad ‘ali nat al~ 
Sarid, 1320; 36. Takyiá yata*allak bi-hadith "innamá 
"La*mál bi "Lmiyydf", t320; 37. Tanbih ma'áshir 
al-muridin Sala kawnihim li-asnáf alesahdba tbi im, 
1321; 38. Tanwiy al-saGd fi "L*mm wa 'L-bhass, 
1320; 39. Thimár al-murhar, collection of poems, 
printed 1324; 40. Tibyám al-hakk alladki bi "I-hdfil 
sabh, 1321. 

According to the Kurrat alSaynayn (fol. 72), 
Ma? al.Aynayn mastered all the disciplines, language, 
grammar, syntax, elocution, logie, mathematics, the 
dating of seasons and feasts, the system of CAdjamT 
Saharan cryptology, jurisprudence, prosody and med- 
icine (Arabian and Saharan Hassiniyya). Alongside 
these studies he gained experience in several branches 
of the occult. 

Supernatural power was accepted as part of his 
personality. Its manifestation could not be separated 
from his involvement in mundane matters which 
concerned the day-to-day life of his faldwidh or 
Saharawis. They sometimes found contradictions 
between their ^u and the Shari*a. Similar problems 
had been faced by earlior Kunta ghaybis and by 
Shaykh Mubammad al-Mami (d. 1865) of the Tiris 
Ahl Bárikalla. The Ahl Birikalla of Imirikli were 
devoted followers of Mà? alfAynayn. They were 
familiar with attempts by Saharan teachers to re- 
solve these question. Shaykh Muhammad al-Máml's 
book on tribal law and custom, Kitdb al-Badiya, 
can be matched, though not surpassed, by opuscules 
of Mi^ al-‘Aynayn, and likewise his mathematical 
and astrological theories. Pamphlets by the latter 
‘on layammum, prayer, fasting, hospitality, divorce 
and sexology were widely quoted, and several of 
these were appended to other works and lithographed. 
A major work, Fätih al-ratk ‘ala ràtih al-fatk, force- 
fully argues the case for humane treatment of women, 
slaves, beggars and orphans, and for respect and 
deference towards kings and sultans. 

Supernatural revelation accompanied the study 
of Arabic granumar, phonetics, and prosody. The 
Kurrai alSeynayn (fol. 74) records that "when he 
composed a book about prosody one day he left with 
his mind preoccupied by certain obscurities. He sat 
facing a tree, and he began to beat the rhythm of 
the metres on the ground using a stick which he held 
in his hand. While thus engaged a burnt brick appear- 
ed before him. He raised it with his stick and disco- 
vered a treasure beneath it. He shunned it. He re- 
turned the brick to its former position and said, 
I do not want it.’ Then he arose and sat opposite 
another tree, and God enlightened him in the matter 
he sought.” 

At least 30 of Ma? al-‘Aynayn’s major works are 
about Süfism. Na*t al-bidd yát wa-tawsif al-nikdyat, 
lithographed in Fas and twice published in Cairo, 
is still widely read in the Sahara and is possibly his 
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masterpiece. In its pages, Ma? al-Aynayn argued 
that all $0f brotherhoods display only trivial di- 
vergencies, All brotherhoods were of equal merit and 
ought to combine. His arguments were carried a stage 
further in his book Mubsir al-mutashawwif ‘ald mun- 
lakkab al-tasawnouf, which is outspokenly pro-Otto- 
man in its sentiments. To the author, the Ottoman 
state exhibited pan-Islamic eclecticism and was the 
last to precede the appearance of the Mahdi who 
would unite Jews, Christians and Muslims after 
cataclysmic events. 

Mention bas beca made of the license allowed 
by the Pagiliyya and the ‘Ayniyya for the use of 
spells and secret scripts for religious purposes. 
Ma? al-‘Aynayn, an avowed thaumaturge, displayed 
an interest in the occult and paranormal. Those un- 
sympathetic to Ma? al-‘Aynayn have dismissed hint 
as asorcerer posing as a scholar and have argued that 
his mysticism was an example of Süfism in decadence. 
It is clear from the works which he wrote, for ex- 
ample Madhhab al-makhaf ‘ala da‘wat al-huraf, where 
prayers are computed by letters of the alphabet, 
magie squares and numbers worn as amulets, that 
the system he used was highly complex and derived 
from mediaeval systems invented in the Maghrib. 
The Hawd is adjacent to Black Africa and has its 
own tradition of secret scripts. Eleven secret alpha- 
bets have been recorded ín the Hawd. Some char- 
acters in these scripts represent the numerological 
valve, or a graphic deformation of corresponding 
Arabic letters, or are based on the skeletal forms 
of complete Arabie words. Other characters are non- 
Arabic, possibly Lybico-Berber, and are lunette 
in shape, One Hawd script which is particularly 
rich in Non-Arabie characters is the al-Yäsini 
alphabet, which relates either to Yasin, its inventor 
(Abd Alli b. Yasin the Almoravid?), or to the 
letters Yasin which open Süra XXXVI in the 
Kuan, Characters from these Hawd scripts appear 
in several lithographical works of Mà? al-‘Aynayn, 
especially lunette letters. In the Rio de Oro, two of 
these scripts, the surydniyya and the "ibránivya, are 
known among the Ahl Barikalla, Like Shaykh 
Mubammad al-Mamt, Ma al‘Aynayn found it 
natural to employ such scripts and alphabets for 
religious purposes. 

Over one hundred miracles are attributed to Ma” 
al‘Aynayn in the Kurrat al“aynayn. They range 
from the rescue of his books and novices from the 
flooding of the Sakiya al-Hamra? in 1890 to the exor- 
cism of one of his wives; punishment of robbers by 
fice; and the illumination of a room by his clothing. 
Certain of these happenings are patterned on miracles 
atiributed to the Prophet. Nonetheless, they are far 
too varied to be unconnected with the psychic powers 
of M3? al-‘Aynayn, which were acknowledged even by 
his most bitter opponents. His powers of psycholog- 
ical persuasion were employed to dominate the minds 
of the Saharawis and to instil a fanatical zeal in 
the €Ayniyya and its allies, 

3. Al-Sbinkits portrayal. Une of the most. 
objective portraits of Ma? al-Aynayn towards the 
end of his life is offered by Ahmad b, ‘Amin ul- 
Shiuklti, the author of the Kéla® al-Wasit who passed 
through’ Smara on his way to Mecca and wrote his 
description, first published in rorr, a year after the 
death of Ma? al-Aynayn. This author confirms that 
the Sákiva al-Hamra? owed its habitations and date 
groves to Mi? al-‘Aynayn. He remarks (po. 365-6 
of the £958 edition) that the latter was learned in the 
Sharia, hadith, tafsir and fikh, and that he was the 
only worthy successor to Shaykh Sidiyya al-Kabir 


(1780-1869), He thought highly of the moral qualities 
and character of Ma al-‘Aynayn, and speaks glowing- 
ly of him, 
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and career are dealt with in the following works: 
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udabé? Shinkit, Cairo 1378/1958; Mubammad al- 
*Akib b. al-Shaykh Sayyid “Ali ibn Mayabl, 
Madima® al-babrayn ‘ald kardmdt shaykhind al- 
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Imám b. al-Shaykh Ma? al-‘Aynayn, al-Dja’sh al- 
rabi fi maghribiyyat Shinkit wa-‘arabiyyat man 
bihd min murakkab wa-basif, 1958; Muhammad al- 
Mukhtar al-Sast, al-Ma‘sal, iv, Fedala, Morocco 
1960, 83-r0r; Muhammad al-Mustaf M3? al- 
“Aynayn, ms. Microfilm no. 171, National Library, 
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D. Lafuente, Ma el Ainin, Senor de Smara, in 
Africa (1946, 1947); idem, Md el Ainin frente a 
Gourand, in Africa (1943); P. Marty, Les Fadelia, 
iu RMM, xxxi (1915-16), 139-41, 157; J. Mercer, 
Spanish Sahara, London 1976, 103-22, 153-6, 
248-9; Al-Moutabassir, Ma el Ainin ech Changutty, 
in RMM, i (1907), 343-51; H. T. Norris, Shaykh 
Ma? al-‘Aynayn al-Qalgamt in the folk literature 
of the Spanish Sahara, in BSOAS, xxxi (1968), 
113-36, 347-76; C. C. Stewart, Islam and social 
order in Mauritania, a case study from ihe nineteenth 
century, Oxford 1973; M. Vieuchange, Smara, the 
Forbidden City, Loudon 1933. 


(H. T. Nors) 

MASAD (A.), place of return, a technical term 
in religious and philosophical vocabulary. 

The verb ‘add, Saude" signifies “to return to a 
place”, Al-Djawhari treats it as a synonym of ragja‘a. 
The action of ‘amd is the movement whereby one 
returns to the point of departure: ragja‘a ‘alā 
bad ihi, or ila bäfiratihi, cither through a continuous 
progress, in describing a circle for example, or stop- 
ping at a certain point and retracing one's steps 
(cf. Sibawayh, cited by LA), whence the idea of 
a return to the origin, to the source. The verb radjafa- 
is used iu tuany Kuranic verses to indicate retum 
to God: “Then He will make you dic; then He will 
nuke you live; then you will be brought back to 
Him” (ilayhi turdja‘an, 1, 28). This retura takes 
places after the Resurrection. Iu the 4th verbal forin, 
ade denotes "to recommence, reiterate". "This 
is the sense which it has in the verses where this root. 
is associated with that of rudia‘v, for example (XXX, 
11): "God begins (yatda?u) creation; theu He 
repeats it (yu*tduAni); then you will be brought back 
to Him", Subsequently, God is qualified by the 
titles al-Mubdi? and al-Mu*id. These tenus are not 
reserved for God. The Prophet said: "God loves 
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the naka? mounted on a nakal". He was asked the 
meaning of nakal, He replies "It is a strong and skilled 
man who is mubdi? and muid, mounted on a strong. 
and reliable horse which is wubd? and mud". 
AbG ‘Ubayda explains that the reference is to a man 
who volunteers for successive military expeditions 
and returns ceaselessly to the attack. The well- 
trained and obedient horse earns the same distinc- 
tions, It is the notion of this 4th form which is 
dominant in the Kurn: resurrection is a recommen- 
cement. Theologians in fact mainly speak of ida 
in the sense of a second creation. The idea of return 
is only implied, to the extent that there must be a 
return to the point of departure before there can 
be a recommencement. Thus al-Djuwaynt (Irskád, 
Arabic text, 317, ed. J. D. Luciani, Paris 1938) 
quotes Kur'àn, XXXVI, 78-81, from which he con- 
cludes: "That which has beer brought back into 
existence (al-mu‘dd), is the same as that which 
has been created for the first time”. We leave aside 
the question as to whether substances only, or both 
substances and accidents are the objects of dda. 
In the Kitáb Usi abdin, ed. Istanbul 1928, 232-3, 
‘Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdàdl shows that the return 
to existence of something which has been annihilated 
is possible, and he expresses himself in the same terms 
as those used by al-Djuwayni. Consequently, if 
i%ida is a second creation following death and 
annihilation, wa*ád is the place reached by resur- 
rected persons. 

But the word ma‘dd is used only once in the 
Kur'ün (XXVIII, 85): "Yes, He who endows you 
with the gift of Prophecy, it is He who brings you 
back to a place of return". The term is variously 
interpreted: some treat it as a synonym of masir 
(place at which one arrives), as in IIl, 28: "And 
towards God is the place of arrival”; for others, it 
is the equivalent of mardji* (place to which one 
returns), as in V, 18: “Towards God is your place of 
return for all”; or it is identified purely and simply 
as the Next Life (al-dEhira). It should however be 
noted that the term has been understood in a much 
more concrete sense: it could denote, according 
to some, Mecca, whither the Prophet was to return, 
having conquered the town according to God's 
promise; in a more general sense, it could be the 
country where he was born (al-Farra’) or his home- 
land (Tha‘lab). Finally, the word ou‘id has been 
interpreted in terms of the verse Il, 125: “And when 
We made the House (sc. the Ka'ba) a place where 
one returns (mathiba)"; consequently, mathdba = 
maSid = place of Pilgrimage — hadjdj. In fact, 
al-Kurtubl explains, a large number of pilgrims and 
visitors make their way each year to the holy places, 
and moreover, each one, having left them, desires 
to return there. Ibn Sidah retains the two meanings 
‘of Pilgrimage and the Last Life. It may be noted 
that they conform perfectly, since kadidj is a depar- 
ture from the home, involving the leaving of country, 
goods, family, in order to go to the House of God, 
which, as al-Ghazill explains it, prefigures the depar- 
ture from this earth in order to go to Paradise to see 
God Himself: seeing the House of God inspires the 
wish to see the Master of the House. Thus, ma‘ad, 
etymologically linked to £*àda, taken in the symbolic 
connection badidj-dkhira, came to refer primarily 
to the place of return of resurrected persons in the 
presence of God. It is in this sense that al-Tahanawi 
associates it with haghr and bah, the Assembly for 
the Last Judgment and the Resurrection. He distin- 
guishes between a physical maSéd (djismani), which 
ís the return to life of bodies leaving their tombs, 


and a spiritual »matád (ripani), which consists of 
the return of spirits restored to their bodies (i‘adat 
al-arwéh ili abddniké). There can be as many as five 
doctrines on this subject. The first affirms only the 
reality of the physical ma‘td; this, says al-Tahinawi 
is the approach of the theologians who deny the ex- 
istence of a rational soul, He is no doubt referring 
to certain Hanballs, of whom Ibn Batta is an example, 
for whom the words nafs and ri retained their an- 
cient Semitic sense of vital principle, breath, even 
blood. Ibn Batta writos "We must believe in the call 
which Israffl will utter to make the dead rise from 
their tombs", H, Laoust mentions in a note a passage 
of Ibn Taymiyya: "Men will rise from their tombs and 
appear before their Master, without shoes, all naked 
and uncircumcised. The sun will approach them and 
they will bathe in their sweat". (La profession de 
foi d'Ibn Balla, 94). In regard to the angel of death, 
Laoust quotes a passage from the “Abida, vi, attri- 
buted to Ibn Hanbal, where it is said “He catches the 
souls (armit), which are then restored to the bodies 
in their tombs”. This point of view may be related 
to that of al-Nagzám, as revealed by ‘Abd al-Kahir 
al-Baghdadi in the Fark bayn al-Firak, 145: “The 
twentieth of these disgraceful doctrines is that which 
concerns maʻäd, whereby scorpions, snakes, beetles, 
flies, ravens, dung-beetles, dogs, pigs, wild beasts, 
insects will be gathered (twhgkaru) on the way to 
Paradise". In fact, these animals do not have a 
rational soul, but this does not prevent al-Nazgam 
believing in their maid. 

The second doctrine listed by al-Tabanawi is 
that which asserts exclusively the spiritual maid; 
it is that of the philosophers. It is known that al- 
Ghazili was opposed to the idea of survival of the 
rational soul only. Nevertheless, Ibn Sind did at- 
tempt to understand in what sense the presence of 
a sensible human reality in the other fife could be 
philosophically admitted. On this subject, we refer 
to the thesis of Jean Michot, presented at Louvain- 
la-Neuve in ro8r (still in manuscript) on ma'dd in 
Avicenuan thought, where there are to be found min- 
ute analyses of the metaphysics and psychology of 
Ibn Sina, based on numerous texts. But it was not 
only the philosophers who maintained that man is a 
spirit of which the body is only a “mould” (Hla). 
The Mu*tazill al-Mu‘ammar, although he is counted 
al-Tahinawi among the adherents of the third doc- 
trine, thought, according to al-Boghdidl, Fark, 154, 
that "man is something other than this sensible 
body, something living, something knowing, some- 
thing powerful, which is neither at rest, nor in motion, 
which is not localised anywhere ..." When asked 
if he meant that man is in this body, or in Paradise, 
or in Hell, he replied "1 say that he is in the body 
insofar as he controls it; in Paradise insofar as he 
enjoys heavenly gifts; in Hell, insofar as he is 
punished". Al-Nazzam also reckoned that man is 
spirit (rah), but by spirit he meant "a ratified body 
which penetrates (mużadāķhil) this compact body, 
the life (Aayit) entangled in this body" (Fark, 135). 
He is therefore closer to the preceding doctrine. 

The thicd doctrine is that which affirms both the 
resurrection of the body and of the soul when man 
is restored to life. It is that which is taught by the 
Ashfaris as well as alGhazill, numerous Sufls 
and certain Imámis for whom man is "two things”, 
the body which is inanimate (mad) and the spirit 
which is active, endowed with sensibility and with 
perception; this is the thesis of Hishim b. al-Hakam 
(Makdlat al-Islimiyyin, i, 125; Fark, 69). AI-Tahà- 
nawi places among the adherents of this doctrine 
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those who consider that man is "in reality" (bi 
"Idhakika) the rational soul, for it is the latter which 
bears the responsibility of prescribed acts, which 
obeys or disobeys, which is rewarded or punished. 
But this soul is linked to a body; also, "when God 
wills the gathering together of His creatures, He 
creates for each of the spirits a body (badan) to which 
it is linked and in which it acts freely, as was the case 
here below. But this is not a question of metempsy- 
chosis (landcukh), since it is a case of return (‘awd) 
to the fundamental parts of the body (id adjsá? 
asliyya li "Lbadan), although this is not in itself 
the first body, as is made clear in the Word of God 
(IV, 56): “As often as their skins are burned, We 
Shall give them other skins in oxchange". 

The last two doctrines are that which denies 
maid and that which remains in doubt on the sub- 
ject. Those who deny it are the “physical philos- 
ophers" (al-falasifa al-tab“iyyûn). Galen is mentioned 
as a representative of the last doctrine. It is clear 
that the question of ma‘ad is linked to the problem of 
the nature of man and of the relationship between 
the soul and the body. 

Among the mystics, the idea of ma‘dd is connected 
to that of ascension and return towards God rather 
than to that of resurrection and re-creation. Al- 
Tahánawi quotes the Kash/ al-lugha: “For the Safls, 
the ma‘ad, they say, are the universal divine names 
(asma?-i hullt-ys ilahi), like the beginning (mabda?), 
they are the universa! names relating to beings in 
development (asmá^4 hulli-yi hawni)". 

The arrival in this world of homo viator (sdlik) 
is accomplished by the route of these second names; 
his return (rudja@*) by the route of the first. This 
definition relates to the concepts of Ibn ‘Arabi, 
for whom the names have two faces, one turned to- 
wards God (ism allani), the other towards the 
creatures of which they are the "patrons" (ism al- 
tashbih). Similarly, the arrival and the return evoke 
the journey from God (safar ‘an Allah) and the 
journey towards God (Ud 'Mldk) which concludes, 
in the view of Ibn ‘Arabl, with the journey into God 
ilIa). Here we have the most profound conception 
of mad, 

Ism'lli thought also considered ma'ád an ascen- 
sion and an elevation (su*ad, irlikd?), A detailed 
treatment of this subject is to be found in the book 
by Ibrahim b. al-Husayn al-Hamidl, entitled Kanz al- 
walad (ed. Mustafa Ghalib, Wiesbaden 1971, ch. ro, 
163-205). The concept of ma‘éd is here linked to that 
of the hierarchies which characterise this type of 
thought. It involves an ascent towards the spheres of 
the religious path, (al-aflék al-diniyya), sphere 
after sphere and from hierarchical degree to hier- 
archical degree (add) as far as the final stage, 
where the government of the world resides. The con- 
ditions for salvation are, along with the affirma- 
tion of the divine unity, the recognition of the 
budüd and of the service (hidma) which is owed to 
them, obedience to the Imdm. Al-Hümidi quotes al- 
Mu'ayyad al-Shirdal: “Every hadd is a paradise for 
the man whose hadd it is (li-mabdádihi), if the latter 
obeys it; it is his punishment, if be disobeys it". 
‘Ma‘ad is primarily a cosmic process in which the in- 
dividual ma*ád of the Believers is included. "Thus 
proceeds the progression (tadarnudj) in the maSad 
‘until the end of time and of moons” (172). (For more 
details, see isMATLIVYA, iv, 205 b, 204 b.) We limit 
ourselves to pointing out a curious passage (174), 
where the different degrees of ascension are compared 
with the successive stages of gestation, as enumerated 
in the KuPan (XXII, 5; XXIII, 14). 


The notion of ma‘éd is very important in the 
view of Ibn Sina, not only in terms of the destiny 
of man after death, but aiso in terms of his life on 
earth. In fact, God teaches that He "has prepared 
for those who obey Him a place of return which gives 
them good fortune (al-ma*ád al-mus‘id, Shifa?, Hā- 
hiyyat, Cairo 1960, ii, 442), which poses the problem 
of eternal beatitude (ibid, 445). But in this world 
men are in need of regulation: “It is therefore in- 
evitable that the Prophet took important measures 
which have remained in the form of usages and laws 
which he established concerning good things useful 
to them. On this point there is no doubt, the founda- 
tion on which everything rests is that men persist 
in the knowledge of the Creator and of the matéd; the 
suppression of this knowledge was tho cause which 
led to forgetfulness of these matters at the expira- 
tion of the century following the [life of the] Proph- 
et”, For this reason, it is necessary that the acts 
prescribed by the Law are repeated and follow one 
Another in time and that "they be, when recourse is 
made to them, linked with certainty to God and the 
mada’, 

It may be recalled finally that the root ‘ada is 
only used, in religious language, to express a return 
to a place from which one does not come again. 
This is how it differs from the root ragja‘a. In a 
mystical perspective, Ibn ‘Arabi writes most ele- 
gantly: “Such is the attainment of lasting beatitude 
... And he who has attained it does not come back 
(lam yardii), for a return (rudju*) to the place 
of the beginning of the voyage would be impossible 
once the sails bave been unfurled” (Fulühdl, iii, $56). 
This is the doctrine of all Sunnis, in contrast to 
that of the Rafidl extremists, such as the disciples 
of Abū Kimil or Djabir b. Yazid al-Dju*ll, who held 
belief in the return (radj‘a) of the dead to this 
world before the Resurrection (Fark, 54, 59). To 
conclude, it may be noted that the idea of cyclical 
return, as is found expressed by, for example, al- 
Blrüni in the Athár (ed. Sachau, Leipzig 1923, 177) 
in connection with the cycle of the Jubileo (dawr 
Y bil) which recommences every fifty years following 
seven sabbatical years, is rendered by the word 
radj'a. To summarise, the term ma'dd brings to- 
gether the two senses of return and recommencement : 
return to the source of being which is God, and a 
second creation which is the Resurrection. 

Bibliography: given in the article. 
(R. ARSALDEZ) 

MASADD is a collective name for the northern 
Arab tribes (see Diazlrat al‘anas (vi) = i, 544b). 
‘According to the standard genealogy, Matadd was 
a son of ‘adnan (9.0.]. His son Nizar [q.v] had three 
sons, Mudar, Iyid and Rabia, from the first and 
third of whom most of the northern Arabs claimed 
descent, 

‘Ma‘add and his descendants are said to have lived 
for a time in the neighbourhood of Mecca and to have 
intermarried with Djurhum [q.v]. The name Matadd is 
found in pre-Islamic poets, e.g. in verses of Imru? 
al-Kays (ed. Ablwardt, no. sz, 1. 5) and al-Nabigha 
(ed. Ahlwardt, no. 18, l. z, a); but according to 
Goldziher (Muh. Stud., i, 90 n, Eng. tr. i, 89 n), 
in such verses this may not always be the original 
reading. The name is also used of some of the tribes- 
men who had come to settle in Medina towards the 
end of Mubammad's life (who are also referred to as 
Nizar and Mugar); and in several verses of Hassan 
b. ‘Thabit, Ma‘add is contrasted with the Ansar 
(eg. in Ibn Higham, 829, 17; further references in 
Goldziher, op. cit, i, 94 n. Eng. tr.i, 92 n.), Variant 
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genealogies of ancestors of Ma‘add are given in Ibn 
Kutayba, Ma'drif (18/34; 30 (/63 í), Ibn Hisham, 
Sira (5-7), and al-Mas*üdr (Mursdi, iv, 115-18). 
Muhammad is said to have forbidden the tracing 
of genealogies beyond Ma‘add (ibid., iv, 112, 118 1). 
In a ġadith Mubammad commended a/-Ma‘addiyya, 
which is said to be the rough clothing (or the way 
of life) of Ma‘add (Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, i, 43; Lane, 
Lexicon, s.v. “d-d, al-libsa al-Ma‘addiyya). 
Bibliography: given in the articie, but see 
also Tabarl, i 671 ff.; Ibn al-Kalbi, Diamkarat 
al-wasab, ed. Caskel; Masüdi, Tanbik, index 

(evidence of genealogical disputes). 

(W. MoxrcoueRy WATT) 

MASAFIR (or AL-Ma‘Arie), the name of a South 
Arabian tribe, the genealogy of which is given 
as Ya‘fur b. Malik b. al-Harith b. Murra b. Udad 
b. Humaysa* b. ‘Amr b. Yashdjib b. “Arib b. Zayd 
b. Kahlān b. Saba"; they are included among the 
Himyar. 

‘The name was also given to the territory which 
the tribe inhabited and this corresponded roughly 
with the Turkish sada? of Taʻizziyya and the present 
Yemen Arab Republic province (kada?) of al-Hudja- 
riyya (pronounced locally al-Hugariyya), itself part 
of the administrative area (lid?) of Ta‘izz, In early 
and mediaeval times it is described as a mithlaf, 
The Yemeni geographer al-Hamdant has a great deal 
of information on the area of alMa‘afic and lists the 
following places in it: 

(2) a-Djuwwa (the modern Sak al-Diu'a between 
Diabal Salw and Djabal Badw) which was ruled by 
tbe family of Dhu 'I-Mughallis belonging to the tribe 
of Hamdan, who had control of the citadel of the 
town which had to be ascended by a ladder. At a 
later date it was under the Marranids, descendants 
of “Umayr Dhà Marran, a kay! of Hamdan, with 
whom the Prophet was in communication by letter; 
(2) Djaba? in the plain of the same name between 
Djabal Sabir and Djabal Dhakhir. In ancient times, 
Djaba? was the capital of the Ma*ifir territory and 
the residence of tbe reigning dynasty of the Al al- 
Karanda; (3) Hariza; (4) Subára. Here according 
to Maslama b. Yésuf al-Khaywanl were the palaces 
of the Ma‘Afir, the ruins of which are mentioned by 
al-Hamdin} in Book 8 of the Jil; (s) ‘Aza: 
(6) a-Dumama; (7) Birdád, which belongs to Biléd 
Sabir and lies between Djabal Sabir and Diabal 
Habash, which corresponds to Djabal Dhakhir in 
al-Hamdanl; (8) Djizla; io) alAnsiyayn; (10) 
Djebal Sabir; and (1:) Djabal Dhakhir (the modern 
Habash). 

The lands of the Maäfir therefore lay between 
the Wadt Nakhla and the Wid? Haräza and included 
a considerable part of the Ta‘izziyya. The Macáfir, 
however, did not form a compact body, but, especially 
in the Djabal Sabir and Dhakhir, were much mixed 
with members of other tribes. From the earliest 
times the Ma‘ilir enjoyed a certain reputation as 
weavers. The Tubba‘ As'ad Kamil, who according 
to legend was the first to cover the Ka'ba, is said 
to have hung it with Ma‘Sfirl cloth, Muhammad's 
body is also said to have been wrapped in Ma‘Afict 
cloth. The tribe has a reputation too tor saddle- 
making. 

The history of al-Ma‘afir can be traced far back 
into the pre-Islamic period. A Sabacan inscription 
from Sirwàb dated about 500 B.C., which records 
the founding of the great Sabaean kingdom, mentions 
the tribe of Ma‘ific. We know too that an embassy 
‘was sent from the town of Sawwa to the Sabaean king 
at a later date to make submission to him and to beg 


for peace. Sawwa must at this time have been on the 
side of Macáfir and its prince Shamir Dhà Daydin on 
the side of the Habashát, the enemies of Saba’. In 
96/630 the Ma‘afir with Dhü Ru‘ayn and Hamdan 
adopted Islam and received a letter from the Prophet 
Muhammad with detailed instructions regarding 
their obligations. At quite an early date in their 
Islamic history, many of the Ma‘Afir migrated to 
Egypt, where with other South Arabians they played 
an important part in the building-up of the country. 
A Ma‘afirl was, for example, put in charge of the 
planning of al-Fustat by ‘Amr b. al-Ás. This migra- 
tion probably explains the infrequent mention of 
both the tribe and the area in mediaeval Yemeni 
historiography. Certainly, the area was controlled 
by the Ziyadids, the dynasty of Mubammad b. 
Ziyád centred on Zabld, in the 3rdjoth century. 
The Zurayʻids too in the 6th/rath century reckoned 
al-Maʻäfir as part of their territory, but it was 
wrested from them by the Mahdids. It must have 
fallen to the Ayyübid conqueror of the Yemen, 
Türán-Sháh, the brother of Saladin, who won over 
"Tiàma and the south of the country in the years 
369-71/1173-6. The  Ayyübids' successors, the 
Rasülids, built military establishments in al-Ma*àfir 
in the 7tb/zsth and 8th/zath centuries, and we hear 
of a rebellion led by the Ma‘ifici tribal leader against 
the Turkish occupation forces of the Yemen in 
1028/1618. 

Bibliography (im addition to references 
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its carly medieval history, London 1882; G. R- 
Smith, The Ayyübids and early Rasulids in the 
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(A. Gronmawn - [G. R. Suri) 

AL-MAʻĀFIRI, Asu 'i-Hasax CAL p. MUnAMMAD 
B. ‘Act p. DIAMIL m. sap at-piy, an Andalusian 
MAliki scholar who settled in Jerusalem and died 
there in 605/1208. Born and educated in Malaka, al- 
Ma‘afirl left his native town early in his life and, 
like many of his compatriots at the time, travelled 
east for the dual purpose of performing the pilgrim- 
age and acquiring knowledge. Though the sources 
mention that al-Ma‘afirl did some writing, they do 
not name any of his works, We know of only one 
extant work, a unique untitled manuscript in his 
own handwriting, found at present in the Chester 
Beatty Library, Dublin, and listed in the catalogue 
(ms. 3016) under the title Biographies of famous 
women. The manuscript has eleven chapters, of which 
the first two and the last two deal with biblical 
figures’ The rest of the chapters (now publshed in 
Libya-Tunis 1978, ed. ‘Mida al-Tlbl, under the 
title aL-Hada^ib al-ghannd? ff abhbdr al-wisi?), which 
form the main body of the manuscript, deal with 
post-Islamic women, mainly from the Umayyad 


Bearing in mind the general paucity of bio- 
graphical material about women in mediaeval Arabic 
literature and, in particular, the limited number of 
works devoted exclusively to them, this manuscript, 
with its diverse information, colourful anecdotes 
and copious verse quotations is, without doubt, es- 
pecially significant. The overall picture it presents 
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of the character and status of women in early Islam 
is unexpectedly refreshing: it is an image of a proud, 
courageous woman with a keen sense of moral values 
and a high evaluation of her own worth, a woman who 
had not as yet succumbed to the disastrous conse- 
quences of being segregated from the world of 
men. 

In his manuscript, al-Ma‘afiri mentions that he 
spent the year s81/1185-6 in Damascus collecting 
material for this work, his main source being Abū 
Mubammad al-Kàsim (d. 600/r203), son of the 
illustrious Damascene historian Ibn ‘Asikir. In 
583/1187, when Jerusalem was regained from the 
Crusaders, al-Ma‘aficl must have been among the 
numerous Muslims who then flocked to the city, 
for we are told that he was appointed resident 
preacher of the Aksà Mosque by Sultan Salah al- 
Din, Mudjfr al-Din al-Ulaymt (al-Uns al-djalil bi- 
ieri. al-Kuds wa "Khalil, Nadiaf 1968, ii, 135) 
puts him second on the list of those who preached 
in the Aksà Mosque after the faih. Al-Ma‘afirl 
spent the rest of his life in Jerusalem, where he 
became known as al-Hadid| al-Mālaķī. There he 
achieved fame as a scholar and lecturer, and 
tained a position of wealth and power, but remained 
none the less devout and given to charitable works. 
He certainly made a strong impression on the inhabit- 
ants of his adopted city, for when he died large 
numbers followed bis cortège. Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al- 
Marrükushi (al-Dhayl wa 'Hakmile, Beirut 1965, 
vjz, 316) relates that “no worthy person was absent 
from his funeral and even the Christians who 
were in the church there joined the procession: they 
threw some of their garments on his coffin and then 
began to pass them to each other and to hold them 
to their faces in the hope of being blessed.” 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Abbar, al-Takmila, 
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Vs 37. (Arpa Tim) 

MA‘ALTHAYA, Ma‘acruA (Syriac "gate, en- 
trance", Payne Smith, Thesaurus syriacus, col. 2881), 
modern Malthai, the name given to two villages 
in the former kadd? of Dehók (Duhük) in the wildyet 
of Mawsil in Ottoman times, now in the Autonomous 
Region of Dehdk in Republican “Irak. The second of 
these two villages was formerly distinguished as 
Ma‘altha al-Nasárà “M. of the Christians", but has 
recently become largely Kurdish and Muslim, like its 
fellow-village. Ma‘althaya lies on a small affluent 
of the Tigris, the Nahr DehOk, 6o km. northwards 
along the road from Mawsil to ZAkho and at the 
southern end of the Díabal Abyad. It owes its 
historie fame to its strategic position as the "en- 
trance" from the plains of northern ‘Irak into the 
mountains of Kurdistan and the lands south of 
Lake Van, the modern Turkish vilayei of Hakkári. 

Its importance in ancient times is signalled by 
ts famous rock-reliefs, carved at 300 m. above 
the valley a short distance from Ma‘althaya, These 
comprise four similar panels, each showing twice an 
Assyrian emperor, in an attitude of worship and on 
either side of a procession of gods mounted on beasts. 
There are no inscriptions, but the reliefs are evi- 
dently connected with similar reliefs at Bawiyan some 
45 km. to the north-east of Mawsil and to the east 
of Ma‘althiy’, and it is now generally accepted that 
the ruler responsible was the Sargonid Sennacherib 
(704-681 B.C), the reliefs probably dating from the 
early 680s; the basic publications on them are F, 


Thureau-Dangin, Les sculptures rupestres de Maltat, 
da Reni d'Astyrísiorin, xxi. (926, 189-95, and 
W. Bachmann, Felsenreliefs in Assyrien (Bawian, 
Malthai und Gundüh), Wiss. Verüff. der Deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft, lii, Berlin 1927, repr. 1969, 23-7, 
Pls. 25-31. It has recently been suggested by J. Reade 
(following a previous suggestion by R. M. Boehmer), 
Studies in Assyrian Geography. Part I: Sennacherib 
and the waters of Nineveh, in Rev. d'Assyriologie, 
exit (1978), 165-6, that the Ma‘althaya carvings, with 
their depicted deities, obviously relate to some im- 
portant event or project, and are possibly to be con- 
nected with the construction of watercourses and 
canals conveying perennial water to the plain of 
Nineveh. 

Mafalthay’ early became an important centre of 
Eastern Christianity, and the birthplace of Narses 
or Narsai (399-2502), founder of the Nestorian school 
of Nisibis, was in the village of € 
Maaltbàya (E. Tisserant, art. Narsai, i 
de théologie catholique, xi, cols. 26-30). It was the 
seat of an episcopal diocese known as either Ma‘al- 
thay or as Beth/Ba-Nohadra. The line of Nestorian 
bishops begins in 4ro with Isaac and continues till 
1265 with Malkisho*, apparently the last, whilst the 
Jacobite line begins with Zakai at the end of the 6th 
century and continues until Yabanna Yob in 1284 
(J. B. Chabot, ed. and tr, Synodicon orientale, in 
Notices et extraits, xxxvii, Paris 1902, index s.v.; 
J-M. Fley, Assyrie chrétienne, Beirut 1965-8, id, 
342-53). The Assyrian Christian community and its 
church in Mafalthdya of Mar ZI&à must have suffered 
during the massacres by the Kurds of Christians and 
Yezidis [g.v.] towards the end of the 19th century, 
and the village seems to have been abandoned by its 
Christian community ca. 1906-7, and the service 
books and manuscripts of the church transferred 
to Dehdk (Fiey, op. cit., i, 675-81). 

It had nevertheless been a flourishing place in 
early Islamic and pre-Mongol times. Al-Baladhurt, 
331, records that al-M‘la (? Ma‘alla) was one of the 
places, together with Bà Hadhrà, ete., overrun by 
SUmar's general “Utba b. Farkad al-Sulam! in 20/641. 
The Arabic geographers expatiate on the fertility and 
agricultural richness of the district of Ma‘althaya 
and Fayshabar (= originally, Firdzshabar of Ba 
Nabadra, see Fiey, of. cit, ii, 696 ff.). According to 
al-Mukaddasf, it was small but rich in gardens, and 
it had a Friday mosque (hence already a Muslim com- 
munity) on a tell; its specialities included dairy prod- 
ucts, coal, grapes and fruit, hemp seed and flax, and 
dried, salted meat (al-Mukaddast, r39, 145; Ibn Haw- 
kal, 217-18, tr, Kramers and Wiet, 211-12; cf. Le 
Strange, Lands, 93, 124). For Yak0t, iv, 378, Ma‘al- 
thay’ was a "little town" (bulayd), but it is possible 
that this information was already anachronistic by 
the 7th/r3th century. 

Ma‘althaya’s position on the route into Kur- 
distan gave it a certain ròle in mediaeval Islamic 
history, and it is mentioned several times by e.g. Tbn 
al-Athir. It was a centre for local chiefs and for 
the Kháridji leader Hürün in 266-7/879-81 in their 
squabbles with the Turkish caliphal governors of 
Mawsil (ed. Beirut 1385-7/1965-7, vil, 353, 359). In 
369/979-80 the Büyid ‘Adud al-Dawla (7.v.] launched 
an expedition via this route against the Hakkári 
Kurds, and crucified their chiefs along the road from 
Mawsil to Mafaltháyà (viii, 709). In 441/1049-50, 
during the warfare between tbe ‘Ukaylid ruler of 
Mawsil Muttamid al-Dawla Kirwásh b. al-Mukallid 
and his brother Za‘Im al-Dawla Abū Kamil Baraka, 
the former's Kurdish allies marched on Ma‘althaya 
and sacked it (ix, 553). 
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Thereafter, Ma‘althaya sinks into obscurity on 
the wider stage of history, until it was visited in 
the roth century by G. P. Badger (18424), the 
Trench Consul in Mawsil G. Rouet (1845) and 
A. H. Layard (1846); Badger found there only 
20 Assyrian Christian families. 
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(C. E. Boswortn) 

MASAN, MuSix, a town of the south of Jor- 
dan, lying in lat. 30° r2" N. and long. 35° 44' E. at 
an altitude of 3,523 ft./1,074 m., and the chef-lieu 
‘of the governorate which is to the south of the Karak 
{g..] one and to the east of the Wadi ‘Araba. The 
name is said to come from Ma‘in, son of Lot. 

The town is surrounded by gardens which form 
am oasis of the western fringe of the desert plain; 
to its east are the slopes of the al-Sharat mountain 
chain of granite and porphyry, which rise to 5,665 ft./ 
1,727 m. In Matan itself and the neighbourhood are 
many springs, the nearest of these being ‘Ayn al- 
Dawawi, whose water reaches Ma‘én through an 
underground conduit, whilst a second conduit 
carries water from ‘Ayn al-Diitta as far al-Hammám 
to the north of Ma‘an. 

In the prehistoric period there were people in 
the region, as Palaeolithic remains attest. When 
nomadism and international trade developed, 


Ma*án became an important meeting-place for 
communications, through which the leading natural 
route from southwestern Arabia to Damascus and 
the ports of Phoenicia passed, ie. the route for 
Sabaean trade, A track connected the Gulf of “Akaba 
with Ma‘in, whence routes went northwards to 
Moab. The caravan route of al-Nawala went to the 
west in the direction of Ghazza and northern Egypt, 
and another track went southeastwards via the Dū- 
mat al-Djandal oasis to Babylonia and the Persian 
Gulf. 

‘The Syrian route of the Islamic Pilgrimage followed 
towards Mecca the old Tabükiyya track, hence twice 
a year, on the outward and the return journeys, 
‘Main was a privileged halt for pilgrims, who could 
stock up there with provisions. In the 19th century, 
it became a station on the Hidjáz railway. Its place 
as a crossroads and its abundant water supply 
have meant that Ma‘in bas always remained a 
vigorous centre of human settlement despite in- 
numerable attacks from nomads. It was, as Jaussen 
noted “le rendez-vous des caravanes sortant de 
Yarabie”. During the rst millennium B.C., the 
casis apparently, according to Musil, 244, was 
controlled by the powers dominating the great 
trade routes, and had a South Arabian colony, 
Sabaean or Minaean, with a South Arabian governor 
who watched lest the local chiefs adopt measures 
‘hostile to the Sabaean or Minzean ruler; Musil 
further notes that in the second half of the 8th 
century B.C., an Assyrian army penetrated beyond 


the Ma‘in oasis. 
Classical sources hardly mention Ma‘in, probably 
because the great international trade was concen- | 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


trated on the emporium of Petra, In the Byzantine 
period, Matin formed part of the territory of the 
South Arabian tribe of Djudhim [g.».]. Al-Bakri, 
cited by Musil, 247, narrates that Farwa b. Amr of 
Djadhám governed Ma‘in on behalf of the Byzantine 
Emperor, but became a Muslim, rallying to the 
Prophet and presenting him with a white mule; in 
retaliation, the Byzantines threw him into prison 
and then killed him by crucifixion. 

At the time of the expansion of Islam, Ma‘in 
acquired a certain importance as a strong point of 
the al-Sharat district in te djund of al-Urdunn, 
at the eastern end of the road which linked it to the 
sea via Petra, the massifs of al-Sharat, Sughár, 
Ariba, al-Kuds and Ramla in a six days’ journey. 
At this time it was inhabited by the Bano Umayya 
and their freedmen, from whom travellers could 
obtain provisions. In Mamlük times, it became the 
chef-lieu of a miydba and was a lively market for 

s; according to various authors, it formed a 

manzil (Ibn Khurradadhbih), a mankai (al-Mukad- 
dasi) or a markaz along the Pilgrimage route. In 
the 18th century, at the time of the return of the 
Pilgrimage, the kétib al-hadidi was sent from Matan 
to Damascus to reassure the inhabitants about the 
safety of the pilgrims. 

The modern town of Ma‘an is still made up of two 
distinct, adjacent entities. To the north, Ma‘an al- 
Saghira or al-Shamiyya, sometimes called al-Maghara, 
had in roto tro families. To the south, Maan al- 
Kabira or al-Misriyya, also called al-Hidjaziyya, ha 
according to Musil, 180 families. It was also call 
MaSan al-Mufiriyya when it became the seat of a 
governor, who resided in a palace allegedly built by 
Sultan Sulayman; there is there a residence for the 
kaymakam, who in Ottoman times depended on the 
governor of Bilad al-Shim. 

A certain amount of agricultural production has 
long been a feature of Ma*àn, thanks to the oasis’s 
permanent irrigation system; grown there are 
vegetables and fruit, amongst which are most prized 
apricots, pomegranates and peaches; date palms 
and poplars also grow there. To the southeast of 
Ma‘on, in the sparse wadis of the uncultivated 
steppe lands, strewn with blocks of Java and basalt, 
a few acacias (falh) grow, these being known as umm 
‘ayyash, with their wood used for making various 
household utensils. This species of tree is not found 
north of Ma‘an. 

At present, the town forms the chef-lieu of the 
governorate of Ma‘an, 68 km.* in extent, whose 
population in r96r was 47,000, in 1967 58,000, and 
in 1973 62,000. The town itself with its fired and 
mud-brick houses, its narrow streets with infrequent 
and low doorways, its decayed railway station and 
its airport meant for tourists travelling to Petra, is 
of no archaeological interest. Its population was 
estimated in 19:2 at 3,000 (Baeceker); in 1932 at 
3,000 still (Guide Bleu). It was 4,500 in 1956, and in 
1973 reached 9,500. 
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(N. Exisstery) 

AL-MA‘ANI wA "L-BAYAN, two of the three 
categories into which, since the time of al- 
Sakkāki (d. 626/1229), the study of rhetoric has 
often been divided. 

1, In Arabic. The Miftáh al-'ulüm by al-Sakkükt 
[4.1], where the two terms appear for the first time, 
was too confusing in its arrangement, and too ob- 
scure and at times self-contradictory to be of prac- 
tical use to most students of rhetoric. It consisted 
of a section on grammar, a section on syntax, a 
section on the ‘itm al-ma%éni and the ‘lm al-bayan, 
and two supplements to its ma‘ént section, one on 
demonstration (isidi), and one on the definition 
of the formal aspects of poetry and on metre and 
thyme. The section on grammar included a chapter 
on phonetics and the supplement on the istididl 
ended with a discussion of the inimitability of the 
Kuran, Probably for this reason, the digest of the 
third section of the Miftdh by al-Kazwinf (also known 
as the Khatib Dimasbk, d. 739/1338), entitled 
Talkhis al-mifidh and, to a lesser extent, its com- 
panion volume, the [dah fi*ulüm al-balégha by the 
same scholar, became the standard works on the 
Subject. These two books, both compendia on rhe- 
toric only, received wide cireulation and it is through 
them that the study of the »a'ümi and the bayān 
can be most profitably approached. The main 
differences between al-Kazwini and al-Sakkaki 
have been explained in the article at-xazwisT; here 
it should be pointed out that the addition of a section 
‘on the badit to replace al-Sakkais’s remarks on the 
"special methods frequently used for the purpose of 
embellishing a literary composition” does not go back 
to al-Kazwinl, but to Badr al-Din Ibn Malik (d. 686/ 
1287) (see Matlüb, al-Kazwini, 205), whose books 
"were earlier, apparently less successful attempts 
to present al-Sakkākl's theories in a more readable 
form (see below). Whereas these “embellishments” 
received no more than a brief and superficial treat- 
‘ment in al-SakkàkI, they soon became in the hands 
‘of his followers a separate branch of rhetoric which 
‘was raised to the same level as the ma‘ani and the 
bayån. 

‘The present article aims at providing a few practi- 
cal hints by way of introduction to the vast and little- 
known literature on the ma‘dni and the bayan which 
is represented chiefly by commentaries and supra- 
commentaries on al-Kazwini's Talktis. The badi 
section cannot be discussed here. This section 
continues the older tradition of rhetorical studies 
initiated by Ibn al-Mu‘tazz and Kudima [9.07.], 
but does not include those figures of speech, tropes, 
and stylistic devices which al-Sakkakt and al- 
Kazwini had already discussed under mafüni or 
bayàn, e.g. simile, metaphor, analogy, metonymy, 
epiphrasis (ghà!) and apostrophe (iltifaf) (the last 
of which is listed by al-Sakkakt both as an "em- 
'bellishment" and as one of the subjects that come 
"under the ma‘ant, see Miftäh, 95, 202; see also 
Matlüb, al-Sabkáki, 242-7, 259, 263, for the possible 
relation between this "embellishment" section and 
the Kitab Hada^i al-sipr fi daba*ih al-shi‘r by the 
Persian scholar, Rashid al-Din Watwat, d. 578/1182- 
3). Nor does it include the ibtida? (4.».], the takhallus 
[gm], the intiha? (g.v.], and the saritat (g.v.] which 
al-Kazwinl discusses in two supplements (see Mehren, 
142-54), though many authors belonging to the 
‘older school would have classified them as badi. 
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It should be noted, however, that the practice of 
separating some of these figures from the corpus 
of the badi* dates back at least till the sth/rrth 
century (see S. A. Bonebakker, A Fatimid manual 
for secretaries, in AIUON, xxxvii [1977], 310-12) 
‘and may have been initiated by al-Rummáni (d. 
384/994), though the latter when he speaks of meta- 
phor and simile as part of the baldgka [2..] does not 
state explicitly that these are not to be considered 
badi‘ figures (sce al-Rummanl, al-Nukat fi iSdjés al- 
Kurén, in Thalàth vas@il, ed. M. Khalaf Allah 
and M. Z, Salim, Cairo n.d., 7o, ll. 3-4, and the 
quotation in Ibn Rashtk, al-Umida, ed. M. M. “Abd 
al-Hamid, Cairo 1353/1934, i, 214). It should also 
be noted that it is not correct to thiak of the history 
of rhetorical studies since the time of al-KazwInl 
as being completely dominated by the system he 
had introduced; works continuing the older tradition 
which brought ali figures of speech under the heading 
of badi® and devoted a separate chapter to cach 
figure [see DI] continued to be written (they were 
especially popular in North Africa and Spain, sec Ibn 
Khaldin, Mukaddima, iii, 292-3 = lbn Khaldün- 
Rosenthal, znd ed. 1067, ii, 336-8), even though 
their authors were aware of, and probably influenced 
by, the new trend represented by the Tal&kis (Ibn 
Khaldün suggests that the Miftdh was the basic 
text). In many respects, the later history of Arabic 
rhetoric presents essential, but still unanswered, 
questions. 

'inding adequate translations of the terms ma‘ani 
and baydu is made complicated by the fact that the 
relation between grammar, logic, and rhetoric, 
and between literary theory and literary criticism, 
is not apparent at first sight. Moreover, the border- 
line separating the disciplines dealing with these two 
categories, the “ilm al-ma'áni and the Silm al-bayén, 
is not always clear. In the Mifidh, the definitions 
overlap, and al-Sakkaki himself seems to regard 
the “ilm al-bayén as a branch of the “ilm al-ma‘éni 
(see Miftih, 77, 136-7, and cf. 77, lines 4-3 from 
bottom; see also Baha al-Din al-Subk in Shura, 
iii, 261-2 and Matlab, al-SaMdAI, 131-5). It is not sur- 
prising that al-Kazwinl felt the need to criticise and 
reword these definitions and rearrange some of the 
material. Considering the etymology of the term 
bayán and the definition which al-Kazwinl gives 
of the ‘ifm al-baydn as "the science through which 
one knows how to express one and the same concept 
im ways which differ as to the degree of clarity 
achieved in indicating this concept" (huwa) «mew 
yurafu bihi irddu ‘manā 'wābidi bi-hurukin 
mukkalifate fi vudühi 'I-daldiati ‘alayhi, Talihis, 66 
Shurüh, ili, 257 f1.; see Mehren, 18-20, 53-4 and 
BAYAN, i, 1x16a bottom) and its association with 
the faşāha [9.0.] which involves, among other things, 
avoiding obscurity (akid) in sentence structure 
(apm) and in the relation between statement and 
theme (intibál, Talkhts, 5,7 = Shurih, i, 103 ff., 150; 
see Mehren, 15-38), the translation "Science of 
exposition" (Mehren, 20: ""Darstellungslehre") seems 
justified; but if one keeps in mind that the Sim al- 
baydu deals only with the simile (teskbih) (as an 
introduction to the discussion of the metaphor), 
the metaphor (istiSard) [g.v.], the analogy (lami), 
the metonymy (kindya) [Q0] and the allusion, 
statement by implication (fa‘ri¢), the translation 
“Science of figurative expression" seems more 
appropriate. 

‘Even more confusing is the term ma‘duf, since 
what is meant is not the study of subjects and themes 
in poetry (as found in such works as the Kildb al- 
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Maént al-hebir of Ibn Kutayba [q.v or the Diwdn | Kazwinl as Jong as one sees the si al-ma*áni as a set 
al-MaSini of Abi Hilil alAskarl [d. ea. 400/1009]), | of rather strict rules governing the art of correct 


nor a study of lexicography, but essentially a study 
of those rules of syntax which have a bearing on the 
theory of functional, appropriate style, or as al 
Kazwinl puts it, “finding the proper expression to 
meet what is required in a given situation” (the full 
definition of the ‘lm al maSini is "the science 
through which one knows the various existing 
patterns of Arabic speech by means of which it 
meets the requirements of each situation", [huwa] 
Sila yu'rafu. bihi abwdlu 'I-lafgi "ISarabiyyi ‘Watt 
bikd yuldbibu mukladā "Lili); the translation 
"Semantics of syntax" suggests itself (cf. BAVAx, 
i, 11162: “the different kinds of sentence and their 
use”), 

‘The awkwardness of the terms maS@nt and bayén 
and the difficulty of finding proper definitions for 
the two disciplines, ‘ile al-ma'áni and ‘iim al-bayan 
particularly in their relationship to lexicography and 
grammar, has not escaped the mediaeval critics (see 
teresting observations in Yahya b. Hamza's 
8-18), and one wonders what determined 
the choice of these terms, The matini and bayén 
sections in the Mifték were based respectively on 
the Dalai! al-iSdjas and the Asrār al-balāgha by 
‘Abd al-Kühir al-Djurdjni [see AL-DJURDJANI in 
Suppl], and it is in these two works that one would 
first try to find an answer to this question. On p. 64 
of the Dal@il, al-Djurdjant makes clear that com- 
position (nasm) depends on obeying the rules of 
syntax (which he briefly enumerates), and on p. 65 
he declares that determining a correct or faulty 
mom always involves a principle of syntax (ma'nan 
min ma‘dnt "I-nakw). On p. 222, ll. 4-5 of the Asrar 
(Ritter's tr, 261 bottom) he qualifies the simile 
as ma'nan min al-ma'üni, apparently meaning a 
way of formulating a common syntactic construction, 
It is possible that al-Sakkalsi derived the tezm from 
al-Djurdiant’s definition of the razm as essentially 
a matter of correct syntax, the more so since the 
chapter on the ma'ümi in the Mifidh immediately 
follows the section on syntax, so that the "m al- 
ma'üni could be seen as an extension of syntax into 
the realm of rhetoric. It is also possible that be 
based himself on an earlier model: The term ma‘dnt 
al-nahw appears in the famous discussion between 
Aba Sa'id al-Siraff and Abū Bishr Matta b. Yünus 
al-Kunna’l which took place in 320/932 (see Abd 
Hayyan al-Tawhidi, al-Mukdbasat, ed. H. al-Sandabt, 
Cairo 1347/1929, 80; idem, al-Imti* va ‘I-muinasa, 
ed. A. Amin and A. al-Zayn, Cairo 1373/1953, Í, 121; 
Yakat, Irgiia, iii, 117; D. S. Margoliouth in JRAS 
[z905], 122), but seems to be used there for grammar 
in its widest sense, Ibn Faris (d. 395/1004) in his 
al-Sühibi (ed. M. el-Chouémi, Beirut 1383/1964, 179) 
uses the term ma'dmr al-Raldm for the following 
categories: khabar, isibhbér, amr, nahy, dua, 
jalab, ‘ard, takdid, tamannf, and ta‘adjdjub, nearly 
all of which appear also in the ma‘éni chapters of 
al-Sakkākī and al-KazwInl. The term nasm may have 
‘been abandoned because jt was too general and 
had to be associated, as al-Djurdjani states clearly 
on pp. 300-1 of the Dala’il, with the use of the isti%éra, 
the kindya, and the temfhil as well as other tropes 
(s@ir durüb al-madjáz). It should be noted, however, 
that al-Kazwinl (Idàk, i, 57-8) and al-Taftüzàni (al- 
Sharh al-mujawwal, 27) quote a definition which gives 
the term a narrow sense and which was based on al- 
Diurdjáni (cf. Dali'il, 67-9). However that may be, 
one cannot deny that there is a certain logic in the new 
arrangement introduced by al-Sakkaki and al- 


sentence structure, the purpose of which was to 
demonstrate that changes in word order almost 
invariably lead to changes in meaning; the “ilm al- 
baydn as an analysis of figurative expressions which, 
‘one might argue, the writer is free to use but which, 
since they are the product of his creativity and often 
lend clarity and distinction to his style, are by 
necessity part of any theory of style; and the “ilm 
aL-badi* as a list of “embellishments” which are not 
essential criteria of a good style, but which are never- 
theless applied quite frequently. It is conceivable that 
al-Sakkaki and al-Kazwini tried to programme the 
Study of rhetoric in such a way that the reader 
would become familiar first with the elementary 
skills of composition, then with the characteristics 
of literature as a form of art, and finally with some 
stylistic devices used by accomplished poets and 
writers. Tt is true that much of what comes under the 
heading of im al-ma‘ant is syntax or formal logic; 
but very often one finds that these statements of 
rules and principles explain how the speaker ought 
to convey a certain mood which requires him to 
emphasise, exaggerate, play on the hearer's imagina- 
tion, or conform to a given situation by making 
tacit assumptions about what is known or acceptable 
to his audience, etc. This unquestionably draws the 
ilm al-maSéni into the sphere of rhetoric and oratory. 
The use of the term baydn may reflect the view that 
metaphors should be used since they are some- 
times more effective than terms used in their proper 
sense. Or the term may have been chosen simply 
because it was often associated with this aspect of 
balagha (sce BAYAN, i, 11143 see also al-Rummánl, 
al-Nukat, 79,1. 12 and cf. A Fatimid manual, 313-19: 
al-Rummáni speaks of the metaphor as leading to a 
talaghat bayän not possible if the proper term were 
used), One could suggest that al-Sakkakt had in mind 
the formulation of a concept in an unconventional, 
artful manner (and as such different from the common 
methods described in the ma‘ant chapter) (cf. BAYAN, 
i, 1116a bottom; cf, also al-Nukat, 98, Il. 2-15, and A 
Fatimid manual, 317, l. 12—318, |. x1), but no other 
examples of baydn being used specifically as a term 
for figurative expressions are known to exist: The 
terms ma‘ant and baydn appear in al-Zamakhsbari's. 
(d. 5368/1144 [q.v.]) ai-Kaghshdf and in Fakhr al-Din 
al-Rāzřs (d. 6o61209 [p]) Nikdyat al4djüs fi 
diriyat abidjis. Al-Zamakbshar made frequent 
use of al-DjurdiánI, and al-Razl’s Nihdya is actually 
a digest of al-Djurdjani, But both authors use the 
terms in too vague a way to justify any conclusions, 
and, consequently, alSakkakf, who knew both 
the Kashskdf and the Nikdya, cannot have derived 
his definitions from these two books. He speaks 
however of "scholars" or "leaders" in the "ilm al- 
matini without specifying who they are (Mifüh, 
95, t19, t2t; see Matlüb, al-Sakkdki, 119-20), and 
this could of course be taken as am indication that 
he was not the first to introduce ma*£ni as a term for 
a more or less clearly defined category of rhetorical 
studies. 

How difficult it is to keep the Silm al-ma‘ini and 
the “ilm al-bay’in completely separated appears from 
the treatment of the madjd as part of the chapter on 
attribution (isndd) in the maSani section of the TalAhip 
(0-13. Shura, i, 224-72; cf. al-Djurdianl, Asrár, 
342-5 = 399-402 of the translation): al-Kazwint 
discusses sentences such as “The springtime made 
the herbage come forth" for "God made the herbage 
come forth" where there is a “trope of the intellect" 
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(magjaz abli), ie. the hearer's realisation that it is | 
‘the Creator who makes the herbage come forth, | 
while the terms “springtime” and “made [the herb- 
age] come forth” are used in their original sense; 
and "The springtime made the earth come to life" 
where there is not only a trope of the intellect in 
the relation between subject and predicate, but alse 
a tropical use of "made [the earth] come to life" 
for “covered [the earth] with herbage”. Al-Kazwini 
points out that the hearer cannot do without a "frame 
of reference" (farina) supplied by an element in the 
context or the result of logical reflection which enables 
him to understand that the sentences are not to be 
taken ia their literal meaning (see Matlüb, al- 
Kaswini, 335-71, for views on this point by 
Kazwint's predecessors and followers; see also 
Mehren, 30-1, 75-6). However, al-Kazwint gives no 
further attention in this section to the association 
that makes it possible to use "come to life” in the 
sense of “come forth", since this is a question that 
belongs to the “im al-bayan. It would be wrong, 
however, to see the Siim al-hayán as a science that is 
exclusively concerned with individual words used 
metaphorically in a certain context (involving, of 
course, once more a discussion of the Farina) and of the 
associations which make such metaphors acceptable 
(cf. Mifidk, 157, Il. 3-5): in phrases such as "I see 
you advancing one foot while at the same tine moving 
backwards with the other", which are intended as 
analogies (tamthil), the words are used in their 
original, proper meaning, though the sentence as a 
whole is used metaphorically to describe somebody 
who is reluctant to commit himself (Talkis, 86 = 
Shurüh, iv, 143 ff.; see Mehren, 38-9); and in the 
metonymy "He has many ashes [around his hearth)” 
there is no need to attribute a tropical sense to any 
term in the sentence in order to conclude that what 
‘the speaker wants to say is that the man often 
prepares meals and therefore must be a generous 
person who entertains many guests (TalBlis, 92 = 
Shurüh, iv, 256ff.; see Mehren, 41-2). Moreover, 
al-Karwinl considers the ísti'dra as essentially a form 
of simile (fagibik) (67 = Shurih, ili, 287 IL; see 
Mehren, 53-4; this theory may go back to al-Rumma- 
ni, al-Nu&at, 79, ll. 5-1o, see Heinrichs, The hand, 14, 
41, and Bonebakker, A Fatimid manual, 313-14, and 
was adopted by al-Sakkiki’s contemporary, al- 
Mugarrizl (d. 6r0/1213], see Yabyà b. Hamza, Tirds, 
i, 260-1 and Matlüb, al-Sakkaki, 175, as well as by al- 
Sakkäki himself, Miftáġ, 157, ll. 22 ff.), and therefore 
introduces a detailed chapter on the #ashbth in the 
baydn section before dealing with the isii‘dra. The 
maáni chapter, however, also deals briefly with the 
simile when it analyses the inversion (&ab) which, if 
applied to the simile, results in a hyperbole (Talkkis, 
27 = Shurih, i, 485-9, and the tashbth maklab chapter 
in Talghts, 74 = Shurüh, lii, 407 {1.; see Mehren, 24-5, 
68-9). Finally, as mentioned earlier, the ma‘dni 
chapter includes figures (e.g. iltifat, tawshi‘, ighal, 
Tadhyil, tahmil or ihtirás, tatmim and itirad) which 
scholars following the older schools would have iden- 
tified as badit, In making these figures part of the 
ma‘ént chapter, al-Kazwin may bave been the 
first to separate them from the corpus of the badi" 
(sce Matlab, al-Sakéahi, 138; idem, al-Kaswini, 516). 
The works by al-Sakkaki and al-Kazwini and their 
school cannot stand comparison with the two book: 
by ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjan! on which they were 
based. On the surface, the chapters on the Siim al- 
ma‘ant and the “im al-baydn appear as nothing 


more than digests of al-Djurdiani, the ma‘int 
sections, generally speaking, corresponding to the 


Dald*il and the bayán sections to the Asrár. Whereas 
in al-Djurdjánt the relation of his theories to the 
practice of literary criticism is always clear, his 
followers seem to be interested only in presenting a 
skeleton of these theories and in finding convenient 
means of recognising and classifying patterns 
of syntax and figurative expressions, and in offering 
concise definitions. It is easy to see that al-Djur- 
djanl's attention to detail, and his method of dis- 
cussing the same problem in different contexts and 
handling it from different angles, should have in- 
vited attempts to offer his arguments and conclusions 
ia a more convenient form. Still, the foundations 
laid by al-Djurdjant and his psychological and logi 
analysis of literature as a work of art were not 
entirely obscured, and this is no doubt the reason 
why akSakkikls unsuccessful attempt to subject 
the two works io a rigid system of classification 
and al-Kazwint's subsequent effort to make an in- 
telligible, though extremely concise, revision and 
digest of al-Sakkakl gave rise to an extensive litera- 
ture of commentaries and supra-commentaries (al- 
Kazwint’s Ida did not go far enough to clarify 
his Tals). One admires the critical acumen and 
profound learning that characterise this titerature 
and its concern to do full justice to every point of 
view, in spite of much casuistry in the classification 
of categories and the choice of technical terms, 
Outstanding examples are the two commentaries 
on the Talks by Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftàzani (d. 792/ 
1390), the Shark mufawwal and the Sharh mukhiaşar 
(See EJ}, art. Ai-tAPTAzANT for other titles used for 
the same works). 

In the prefaces to the Talis and the ldáb, al- 
Kazwinl informs us that he has changed the arrange- 
ment of al-Sakkaki’s Mifláh had recourse to al-Diur- 
djüa's Dald*il and to his Asrar (both quoted in the 
Talkhis and the Ldap’, as well as to other texts which 
he does not specify, and included some of his own 
ideas. According to Matlab (al-Kaswini, 191-228), 
he used Abu '-Hasan ‘Alt b. ‘Abd al-Aziz al- 
Diurdiànl (d. 392/1001), Abū Hilal al-‘Askarl, Aba 
Mubammad ‘Abd Allah b. Mubammad al-Khatidjt 
(d. 466/1073) (on al-Khafadis Sir ai-Jasdha, see 
FASAHA, ii, 824b-825b), il-Zamakhsharl, Diya? al. 
Din Ibn al-Athir (d. 637/1239) (9.v.], Ibn Abi l-Igbat 
(d. 654/1256), Badr al-Din Ibn Malik, and he may 
have used al-Rummáni. Other digests of the Afiftih 
which, if we may believe Ibn Khaldün (see the 
possage quoted above), included a digest of the 
thetorical section of the Mifiah by al-Sakkaki him- 
self, apparently did not meet with the same measure 
of success, The same al-Taftazant who composed 
Shark mutewwal and the Sharh mukhtasar wrote his 
‘own commentary on the Mifiäh which survives in 
manuscript (Sellheim, 307). Badr al-Din Ibn Malik 
wrote a Mighib fs 'kitisdr al-mijtib which should 
not be confused with his Misbáh fi "l-maéni wa 
'Lbayān (Sellheim, 315, 333) correcting Brockel- 
mann). The latter work has beea recognised by Ahl- 
wardt (no. 7249, pp. 394b-396a) and Seilheim (316) 
as an independent system oí rhetoric, though it may 
have been influenced by the “standardisation” 
established by al-SakkàkL. Matlüb (al-Sakkdal, 382) 
goes farther and finds that the Mistah is no more than 
a "reduced size copy” of the Miflih, though in his 
book on al-Kazwinl (90-1, cf. also 160, 229) be points. 
out some important differences between the two 
texts. In addition, Badr al-Din Ibn Malik wrote a 
book with the title Rawg al-adkhan fi Sim al-ma*dnt 
wa 'Lbayán which was used by Bahi? al-Din al- 
in his ‘Aris al-afrih fi 
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shark talkhiy al-miftéh (sce Shurüh, i, 30, 159, 376 
and elsewhere) and is in'a manuscript 
in Leiden (see Matlab, al-Kaswint, 92, 684). According 
to Matlab, it was written before the (second) Mésbah 
and was like its companion volume essentially a 
digest of the Mifüib, the first such text to reach 
Egypt. The substantial agreement between the Mis- 
bad and the Miftáh appears clearly from a comparison 
of the definitions of the ma‘ant and the baydn and, 
to a lesser extent, from a comparison of the tables of 
contents. Where the two books show an important 
difference is in the use of the term badi* (see above) 
and in the detailed treaiment which the badi“ receives 
in the Misbah (which falls outside the scope of this 
article). 

Much more interesting as an independent study of 
the “ilm al-ma‘ant and the Silm al-bayän than Badr al- 
Din Ibn Malik’s Mígbdk is another little-known work, 
the Tiráz al-muladammin li-asrár al-balägha wa-‘uläm 
abi aliis of al-Mw'avyad billih Yahya b. 
Hamza al-SAlawi (d. 747/1346; see Brockelmann II, 
186, S TI, 242). A curious aspect of this book is that 
fhe author apparently knew neither the two books 
by al-Djurdjint nor al-Sakkakt’s Mifidh and that 
it cannot be precisely determined where he found 
the quotations from the Mifidh which so much 
influenced his thinking (see Maflüb, el-SakhdMl, 
359-60), Ia the preface (i, 3-4), he acknowledges 
that he used the Mathal al-siPir by [Diyi? al-Din] 
Ibn al-Athir, "the Tibydn by the shaykh “Abd al 
Karim", the Nihdyat {al-idjds fi dirüya al-i'dids] 
by Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (which, as mentioned earlier, 
as a compendium of the DaliPit and the Asrér), 
and the MisbdA of Ibn Siradj (sic) i 
(al-Sakhakt, 358-9) does not seem 
doubt that this last work is identical with the 
Misbdl fa "Ehtisdr al-miftdh of Badr al-Din Ton Malik, 
and believes that it was from this abridged version 
of the Mifiäh that Yabyi b. Hamza derived his 
knowledge of al-Sakkākī. He apparently also feels cer- 
tain that the work by ‘Abd al-Karim is the Tibydn of 
‘Abd al-Wahid b. ‘Abd al-Karim b. al-Zam/akinl 
(d. 651/1253; see also Matlüb's ed. of this work 
(Baghdad 1383/2964), 17). Yalyà b. Hamza quotes 
several other important authors, such as Abu 'I-Hasan. 
(Abu 'l-Kásim?) al-Amidi (d. 37o/980-r), al-Rum- 
mint, Abū Hilāl al-Askari, al-Mutarrisi, and al- 
Khafádil, of whose works, however, he may not have 
had direct knowledge. He must also have been 
thoroughly familiar with al-Zamakhsharl's Kaghshaf 
(a work that gives much attention to the stylistic 
excellence of the Kur» and made use of al-Djur- 
djāni), since the Tirds was intended as an iutroduc- 
tion to the author's lectures on the Kaskshóf (i, s). 
The work has a much wider scope then the works 
by al-Sakkāki, Badr al-Din Ibu Malik, and al- 
Kazwini:; Yabya b. Hamza explains his views in 
great detail and offers copious examples, That the 
Tiris was not au imitation uf any of these earlier 
texts is clear also from its arrangement: Yahya b. 
Hamza divides his work into three lengthy "«ub- 
jects” or chapters (unin), a series of introductory 
remarks (i, 8), a chapter dealing with the bajó: 
the ma‘ani, and the badi* (i, 133), and a third chapter 
dealing with the inimitability of the Kur’in (iii, 
213). The second chapter, which interasts us here, 
deals first with the istifära, the tashbth (which Yahya 
b. Hamza considers a subject far more complicated 
than the istiféra), the kindya, the farid, and the 
Jamthil, Next come two sections qualified as belonging 
to the ‘im al-moSant (cf. i, 196), the first of which 
deals with the semantics (dalila!) of individual 


words and sentences (ii, 9), and the second with 
matters of style (ii, 221) as far as these two can be 
kept apart (cf. ii, 221-2). The chapter ends with a 
discussion of the badit (ii, 353). 

As noted earlier, there are numerous commentaries 
on the Talkkis, as well as supra-commentaries and 
glosses. An authoritative and informative list of many 
of these, with valuable information on manuscripts, 
appears in Sellheim, 310-15. A collection of commen- 
taries which comprises not only al-Kazwinl's Adj and 
al-Taftàzáni's Shark mukHasar, but also the Mawdhib 
al-faitáh of Yon Ya*küb al-Maghrib! (wrote 1108/1696; 
see Brockelmann, S I, 518, m), the ‘Ards alafrüh of 
Bah? al-Din al-SubkI (see above), and the Hüshiya 
of the Sharh mukhtasar by Muhammad b. Mu- 
hammad ‘Arafa akDasüki (d. rzso/rBrs; see 
Brockelmann, IT, 84, S IT, 98 aad Matlab, al-Kaswini, 
592-7) was published in Cairo in r937 (and earlier 
in Balak in r3r8/rooo-r, according to Brockelmann, 
S I, 516, 3a) in four volumes. Mention should also 
be made of the Sharh «ubad al-djuman fi “ilm al- 
mufüni wa 'Lbayim by al-Suyüti (d. 9rr/vsos) 
[p], a versification of the Ta/bkis to which the 
author himself wrote a commentary, and the well- 
known commentary on the verses quoted in the 
Tatkhis known as the Ma‘ahid al-tansis ‘alā (or: 
Fi sharh) shawahiad altalthts by ‘Abd al-Rabim (or 
‘Abd al-Rabmin) al-Abbast (d. 953/1556), both of 
which were printed in several editions (see Brockel- 
inann, I, 296, S I, 5x9). 

The popularity which the system of al-Sakk&kT and 
al-Kazwinl has enjoyed to this day is shown by such 
works as the edition by M. ‘A. Khafadif of al-Kaz- 
wlnl's lddh, Cairo r368-70/r949-5, which contains 
extensive notes on the interpretation of the text 
and the history of the genre, and by modern works 
on the ma‘ani and the bayán such as the Bughyat 
alidàh létalthtg alemiftüh of ‘A. al-Sadf, Cairo 
1380/19602, ín four volumes and the Djotóhir al- 
balágha fe "Ima. wa'l-baydn wa 'I-badi by A. al- 
Háshiml, Cairo 1379/1960, a work intended for school 
use. Other works are listed by Matlüb in his book 
on al-KezwIni (613-17). A complete survey of lite- 
rature based directly or indirectly on al-Sakkakt 
and al-Kazwint remains to be written; it should 
include such interesting works as the unpublished 
 Badi'iyyat al“umyan by Ton Djibir (d. 780/1578), 
a didactic poem based on the Padi* section of the 
Idik with a commentary by Ibn Djübir's friend, 
al-Rufayni (d. 779/1377; see Brockelmann, Il, 13, 
tar, STI, 6, 138), the Badiiyya of Saft al-Din 
Will (d. around 750/1349; see Brockelmann, II, 159, 
S 11, 195) which lists, among the works consulted 
by the author, the Mifidh and works based on the 
Mifidh, and badi“iyyas by other authors that might 
contain elements of the same tradition. 

An excellent summary of the ilm al-baydn and the 
ibm al-badi® is found in Mehren’s Rhetorih. Mehren 
based himself on the Talis, the two commentaries 
by al-Taftāzānī, and the «Ufüd by al-Suyüti. Other 
texts were known to the author and occasionally used 
by him (see pp. iv-v and 3-13). Mehren also dealt 
briefly with the Silm al-ma‘tni (18-19), but apparently 
gave up his plans to deal with this discipline in a 
separate publication (p. v). However, the technical 
terms in the ma‘Gni chapters, as far as they pertain 
to rhetoric, are sometimes the same as those of the 
bayán which are adequately explained in Mehrer 
or they are common badi“ terms which can be identi- 
fied in handbooks composed by authors who followed 
the "older" school, such as the Tahrir al-takbir of 
fon Abi "FIsba*, ed. H. M. Sharaf, Cairo 1383/1963. 
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Another useful introduction is the article by M. 
Weisweiler, CAbdalgdhir al-Curcdni's Werk über 
die Unnachakmlichkeit des Korans und seine syntak- 
Hisch-stilistischen Lehren, in Oriens, xifx-2 (1958), 
77-121, which, though intended as a summary of the 
DaliP%l, can be used as a study of the “ilm al-ma'áni 
and thus makes up in a large measure for the omission 
of this section from Mehren's book. 

Bibliography (for more detailed information 
on existing editions of Arabic texts listed in the 
article or in this bibliography, see Brockelmann 

and the relevant articles in ET" and E71): Abd al- | 
I 


Kabir al-Diurdjanl, Dalil al-iSdjas, Cairo 1367) 
1947-8; idem, Asrar al-baldghe, ed. H, Ritter, 
Istanbul 1954; idem, Die Geheimnisse der Worthunct 
des “Abdalgahir al-Curcáni, übersetzt von H. Ritter, 
Wiesbaden 1959; al Sakkákl, Aba Va*küb Yüsuf b. 
Abi Bakr, Mifiah al-*ulüm, Cairo 1355/1937; Badr | 
al-Din Ibn Malik, Abū Abd Allāh Mubammad b. 
Mubammad, al-Misbah fi “ilm al-ma'ümi wa 'I- 
baydn wa 'lbadit, Cairo 1341/1923; al-Kazwlnl, 
Djalal al-Din Abù ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b, ‘Abd 
al-Rabman Khatib Dimaghk, Matn al-talthiş ft ‘ilm 
abbaligha, Cairo nd, (Matba‘at *Isà al-Babi al- 
Halabi); Tashkóprüz&de, Mifidh al-sa%éda, ed. K. | 
K. Bakri and ‘A, Abu 'I-Nitr, Cairo 196! 

HaAdidit Khalifa, 473-9, 1762-8 (= Hadidit Khallíe, | 
ed. Flügel, ii, 402-13, vi, 15-26); A. F. Mehren, 
Die Rhetorik der Araber, Copenhagen-Vienna 1853 
(repr. Hildesheim-New York 1970); J. Garcin de 
Tassy, Rhétorique et prosodie des langues de Vorient 
musulman, Paris 1873 (repr. Amsterdam 1970); 
W. Ablwardt, Die Handschrifienverseichnisse der 
Königlichen Bibliothek zu Berlin, X VIII, Bd.: Ver- 
seichniss der arabischen Handschriften, VI. Bà., 
Berlin 1894, 363-412 (tables of contents of texts | 
mentioned in this article and of otber texts be- 
longing to the same tradition); Brockelmann, 1, 
294-6, If, 22, S 1, sis-19, 965, S II, 1516; A. | 
Matlüb, al-Balägha “ind aL-SaMki, Baghdid 
1384/1964; idem al-Kazuini washurik al-talki 
Baghdad 1387/1967; idem, Mugalakát balaghiyya, 
Baghdad 1392/1972 (useful summary of the (wo 
preceding works); R. Sellheim, Malerialen sur 
arabischen. Literalurgeschichte, Teil I (= Verzeich- 
niss der orientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland, | 
Bd. xvii, Reihe A: Arabische Handschriften), | 
Wiesbaden 1976; W. Heinrichs, The hand of the 
Northwind; opinions ow metaphor and the carly | 
meaning of Isti'Gra in Arabic poetics, in Abh. 
K.M., Bd. xlivja, Wiesbaden 1977 (the term 
isifára with observations on alSakkikl's use of 
this term). (S. A. BONEDAKKER) 
2. In Persian, The rhetorical system innovated 
by alSakkaki and his school did not meet with 
particular attention in the field of Persian rhetoric, 

One of the few books written in Persian and following | 

his system of devices is contained in the ms. Madilis 

4866 (cf, Munzaw], Fihrist-i Kitdbkhdna-yi Shürã-yi | 

milli, xiii, Tehran 1968, 303-4). It seems, however, 

that no attempt has been undertaken, so far, to 

look for a creative adaptation of the above-mentioned | 
system to the exigencies of Persian language aud | 
literature. Even one of the latest treatments of this | 

scheme of ideas, the Ma‘alim alsbalagha dar ‘imi 

maint wa-baydn wa-badi, by M. Kh. Radia’, 

Shiràz 1952 and #1975, contents itself with illustrating 

the two rhetorical categories by means of the well- | 

known Arabic quotations, just complementing them + 

by some Persian examples for clearer reference 
Persian scholars of rhetoric, at all times, were | 

mainly interested in rhetorical figures and the | 


rhetorical art (sand'it). These are assigned by al- 
Sakkikl to the third rhetorical category (badi‘), 
as far as they are not simile, metaphor, metonymy, 
analogy, ete. The basic work dealing with this sub- 
ject is, however, not the Miflj written by him, 
but the Hadais al-sity by Rashid al-Din Watwat 
(see also the foreword by A. Tkbal to his edition of 
this work, Tehran 1308 h gh.). 

To understand this phenomenon, we have to bear 
in mind that al-Sakkäkī based himself on the study 
of Kurnic modes of expression, whereas in Persian 
literature such a sacrosanct linguistic monument 
was non-existent, and with it the motive for analo- 
gons considerations. Al-Sakkakt himself was a Per- 
sian, as was his famous predecessor al-Djurdjant and 
as were some of his commentators, for instance al- 
Taftdzinl. They all wrote in Arabic about an essen- 
tially Arabic subject, so that whoever wanted to 
deal with the material, had to have a good knowledge 
of Arabic, Persian elaborations of the above theory, 
therefore became quite superfluous. Not surprisingly, 
a number of manuscripts of the Arabic commentaries 
and supra-commentaries are at present to be found 
in Persian libraries, (B. Reimert) 

MAʻĀRIF (4), education, publie instruc- 
tion. The word is the pl. of matifa "knowledge". 
The term was already used in mediaeval times to 
denote the secular subjects of knowledge or culture in. 
general (e.g. in the title of Ibn Kutayba's Kitab 
al-Ma'irif), in opposition to the religious sciences 
(Sutim, pl. of tilm). 


1. IN THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE AND THE CENTRAL AND 
EASTERN ARAB LANDS 


1t seems that the official use of the term appears 
for the first time in the Ottoman Empire ia z838, 
when a school for educating government officials 
was established in Istanbul and wes named Mekteb- 
MaSarif-i *Adliyye, Alter that, the term was fre- 
quently used in Turkish to indicate education. 
Thus the first goveramental body charged with the 
administration and supervision of the budding 
system of state schools which was created in 1845 
was called Muwathatl Ma‘Grif Medjlisi, Provisional 
Council of Education. This wes the forerunner of 
the Ministry of Public Instruction, Ma‘érif-i ‘Uma- 
miyye-i Negareti, established in 1857. It is noteworthy 
that the first directorate of the new state schools, 
which had been created in 1839, was called Mehatib-i 
Riighdiy ye Negareti and did not include the new term 
maSarif, perhaps because it was a department within 
the Ministry of Pious Foundations under the Sha yki 
al-Islam. The Ministry of Education was renamed iu 
1920 by the Kemalists Mafarif Vekdleti. In 1933, with 
the language reform in Turkey, the former Arabic- 
Ottoman Turkish-sounding term was replaced by a 
purely Turkish one, and the Ministry was renamed 
Milit Eğitim Bakanlığı, Ministry of National Edu- 
cation, which has remained the official term, although 
maarif is still a common word in Turkish for educa- 
tion, along with the neologism egitim. 

The use of the word ma‘érif for public education 
became current in Egypt and Iran ia the rgth cen- 
tury, almost certainly under the influence of the 
Ottoman term. Both in Egypt and in [ran the offi- 
cial use of the term to designate the system of edu- 
cation was avoided for about half a century. When 
the first Ministry of Education was formed in Egypt 
im 1837, it was simply called Dfwdw al-Maddris 
(Medaris Diwant in Turkish), the Department of 
Schools. Only since the Khedive Isma‘tl's rule 
(1863-79) was the Ministry of Public Instruction 
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called nazdrat (later, in 195, wizãrat) al-ma‘arif 
al-Sumémiyya, The term ma‘arif was universally 
used for “education” in the Ministries of Education 
of the Arab successor-states of the Ottoman Empire, 
and until the mid-t93os, also in iran. Only after 
the Egyptian Revolution, at the beginning of the 
school year 1954-5, was the Ministry of Public 
Instruction renamed Witdrat al-terbiya wa "tatim, 
literally "Ministry of Education and Instruction". 
The Minister of Education explained that the change 
aimed to emphasise the shift from the static and 
Passive "knowledge" to the dynamic process of 
education and the teaching of various skills, It 
may be suggested that additional reasons wore 
behind the decision to do away with the term 
ma*ürif. Although the word is of an Arabie origin, 
Arabic was less comfortable with it in the sense of 
education than Ottoman, and even modern Turkish, 
The expression dairat al-ma‘arif, for example, 
has the double meaning of “Department of Educa- 
tion" and “encyclopaedia”. The dropping of the 
old and, from the Arabic point of view, the somewhat 
clumsy term maStrif should be also viewed against 
the background of the Arabisation after the Egyptian 
revolution of 1952 of the official nomenclature, 
which had still retained many Turkish terms in 
the civil administration and in the Army. Following. 
the Egyptian example, the other Arab countries 
replaced in the fifties the term ma‘arif with larbiya 
or tarbiya wa-ta‘lim for their Ministries of Education. 
It further seems that the word ma‘arif in the sense 
of education is dying out in Arabic in the non-official 
usage also. 


i, The Ottoman Empire and Turkey 


The beginning of modern education in the Ottoman 
Empire. — Islamic society had traditionally the 
highest regard for the pursuit of knowledge, tim, 
but education was considered as a religious or 
communal matter of no concern to the state. Muslim 
children were taught the Kur'n and the basics 
of religion in the Kuan schools, the mekteb (Arabic 
imakta or kuttéd (g.v.]). Higher religious studies 
were given in the madrasa [g.v.] (Turkish pronun- 
ciation, medrese). The traditional educational 
institutions were financed by private donations, 
but mainly by the wagfs, pious fondations. The 
religious educational system was entirely within the 
jurisdiction of the *ulami?. The traditional religious 
education had not changed substantially for centuries 
and was quite uniform, some local variations not- 
withstanding. The modernised, state-directed, and 
at least partially secularised education which was 
called ma‘érif emerged only in the rgth century, 
although there were some hesitant begiunings in 
the 18th century. These had been prompted by 
the Ottoman defeats at the hands of the European 
powers. The Ottoman government realised that it 
had to improve the training of its officers and that 
could be accomplished only by borrowing 
European training methods and techniques. 

As early as 1734 a school of engineering, Heudese- 
khdne, was established in Üsküdar. This first in- 
stitution was to be shortlived, but in the last quarter 
of the 18th century more successful efforts to found 
military schools were made. After the Ottoman 
navy was burned by the Russians, the Ottomans 
established in 1776 a new Imperial Naval Engineerng 
School, Mihendis-khine-yi Bahri-yi Hümayün. In 
order to train army artillery officers, an Tmperial 
Land Engineering School, Miihendis-khane-yi Berri-yi 
Hiimayiin was founded in 1794 (or in 1796]. These 
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military schools were staffed largely by French 
officers, and European textbooks, especially trans- 
lated for the cadets, were used there. 

Mahmüd II. — Yet the first real educational 
beginning in the Ottoman Empire belongs to the 
reign of Mahmüd II (r8or-39), who was following 
the example of Muhammad ‘Ali, Egypt’s modernising 
| Pasha, Mabmüd's first significant step in the field 

of education was issuing an edict which stated that 
“the majority of people lately avoid sending their 
children to school and prefer to give them to a 
| trade as novices to artisans when they reach the 
age of five or six because of their ambition to earn. 
money immediately. This condition is the cause 
| not only of widespread illiteracy but also of ignorance 

of religion... No man henceforth shall prevent 
his children from attending school until they have 
reached the age of adulthood . ..”. This edict cannot 
be considered as a compulsory education lam 
and it contained nothing to change the traditional 
aims and structure of elementary education, but 
| it did mark a departure from the past by declaring 
the direct involvement of the state as such in the 
education of children. Mabmüd realised that in 
| order to reform the army, the reactionary forces 
should be eliminated. Therefore he destroyed the 
Jauissaries in 1826, as Muhammad ‘Ali had massacred 
the mamlūks in x8rx. Tt is no coincidence that the 
greater part of Mabmüd's educational activity took 
place after that date. It was to be typical of edu- 
cational development in the Middle East that reform 
in the school system started from the top, by estab- 
lishing modern specialised schools to train officers, 
doctors, engineers and administrators for the army 
and the civil bureaucracy. The higher, specialised 
schools were unrelated to the traditional educational 
system; the elementary schools especially saw very 
little change until the 1908 revolution. Because of 
this, students of engineering and medicine in the first 
higher schools had to study such elementary sub- 
| jects as arithmetic, Turkish grammar and French. 
| Eventually, the higher institutions of learning had 
to form their own preparatory sections, until the 
State gradually developed the higher-elementary and 
secondary stages of the educational system. An im- 
pressive number of higher schools were founded 
during the reign of Mabmid II. In 1827 Mahmüd 
opened a medical school in Istanbul to train doctors 
for the army, less than a month after the opening 
of Muhammad ‘Ali's medical school in Cairo, The 
| Imperial Musie School was inaugurated in 183r. 
In 1832 the Djerréh-khdne, another medical school 
for the training of surgeons, was founded. In 1834 
the Harbiyye, the Military Academy was opened. 
Tt was modelled on St. Cyr, and indeed the French 
influence was dominant at this school. In 1838 a 
Law School was opened. Among the educational 
achievements of Malmüd's reign should be men- 
tioned the first students’ mission to European cay 
tals, which started in 1834 (according to one source, 
in 1827), also by following Muhammad ‘Ali of Egypt, 
who was the first Middle Eastern ruler to adopt his 
| method of training specialists for his army and ad- 

ministration. Another method to raise the educational 

standards of his army was to establish training units. 

within the military corps (1832). 
| Toward the end of the reign of Mahmüd Il, two 
| schools of a new kind were created, the Mekteb-i Mas- 
| farif-i *Adlyye, the so-called “Adli (after a title 
| of Mahmiid 11) School of Science, a school designed. 

specifically to train employees for government 
| offices (3838), and the Mekteb-i Udit Edebiyye, 
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School of Literary Sciences, to train translators 
and interpreters (1839). These schools taught, 
among other things, modern subjects such as French, 
geography and mathematics. Mabmüd's educa- 
tional system created a new type of school, the 
riishdiyye, higher elementary school (from rüghd, 
meaning adolescence"), which was to serve through- 
out the roth century as an important link be- 
tween the elementary schools and the higher stages, 
which were somewhat modernised and secularised, 
although lip-service to religion was always paid. 
As has already been mentioned, Mahmüd's reign 
also initiated the first government offices which 
were charged with administering and supervising 
the new schools, the forerunners of the Ministry of 
Education. One of them was the Medlis-i Umar-i 
Nafifa, the Board of Useful Affairs, established in 
1838, which among other things constructed schools. 
Another body was the Department of the rtish- 
diyyes, Mekätib-i Rilshdiyye Neyáreli (1839). Despite 
the impressive record of Mahmūd’s period, one 
must remember that the number cf students 
exposed to the new education was severely hampered 
by lack of teachers and by difficulties of language 
and terminclogy. 

The Tansimat, — The period of the Ottoman 
Reforms, the Tangimdt [q.v.] (1839-76), brought 
about a real breakthrough in all the spheres of 
education: organisation, legislation and develop- 
ment in 1845 the Mwwabari Ma'ārif Medilisi, 
Provisional Board of Education was formed, in 
the sext year it became Mekdtib-i ‘Umimiyye 
Nesireti, Ministry of Public Schools and was re- 
placed in 1857 by the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
In 1851 the Society of the Learned, Enditimen-i 
Dnish, was formed with the purpose of sponsoring 
Ottoman culture and contributing to education. 
it was active only for a few years and did not ac- 
complish much. In 1868 a Council of State was set up. 
"The Council had five sections, after the French model, 
one of which was in charge of agriculture and public 
instruction. A Higher Council for general educa- 
tion was formed in 1869 within the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, on which representatives of the non-Muslim 
communities (millets [g.v.]) also served. Subordinate 
to this central council, provincial councils were 
established in each province as part of the local 
government. During the Tangimdt era, important in- 
novations were introduced, For the first tine pro- 
grammes and regulations were issued to all the ele- 
mentary schools of the empire (1847). In 1870 a 
similar set of regulations concerning the riishdfyye 
schools was circulated. In 1846 *Ali and Fwd, two 
of the chief reformers, prepared an ambitious but 
unrealistic scheme to reorganise the entire educa- 
tional ladder from the sibydn elementary schools 
up to the university. With the foundation of the 
Ministry of Education in 1357, another scheme for 
the organisation of the school system was prepared, 
which provided for an elementary school (mektebi 
sibyán) of 4 grades (ages 7-10), secondary school 
(rishdiyye) of 6 grades (ages 11-16), from which the 
Graduate could continue in various higher institu- 
tions of learning, including the Mälkiyye, a school 
which was actually founded only in 1859 to prepare 
civil servants. 

In r286/1869 a comprehensive law or reorgani- 
sation of the state school system was issued. This 
time the scheme was more thorough than previous at- 
tempts aiming at the rationalisation of the school 
system and integrating all that which bad been achie- 
ved till that date. The Ottoman Education Law was 


inspired by the European legislation of the day, and 
perhaps also followed the Egyptian Education Law of 
1867, The Ottoman law classified schools in the em- 
pire into public (‘umiamiyye) and private (Ahusīşiy- 
ye). The former were graded as elementary (sfbyaniy- 
ye) higher elementary (rüskdiyye), lower secondary 
didi ye) and higher secondary (sulféniyye). At the 
top there were higher institutions of learning, tech- 
nical, agricultural, and teacher training, and the 
state university (Dar al-Fánün). Already in 1868 a 
compulsory education law had been issued, according 
to which all boys aged 7-r1 and all girls aged 6-10 
had to go to school. The 1869 law provided for a pib- 
yan school in every village or town quarter, a rügh- 
diyye in towns with soo or more families, and an 
T'dddi ye in communities with 1,000 families or more. 
A sulfaniyye secondary school was to be established 
in every provincial capital. The actual development 
of Ottoman education, however, lagged behind this 
scheme, for lack of funds, teachers and facilities. 
By £876 there were only 362 riishdiyyes, and only one 
sultiniyye school was opened for a long time to come. 
As for the University, the first public lectures wore 
held in 1863, but it was soon closed down. In 2870 
another attempt to open the Dar al-Fünün was short- 
lived. Only in 1900 was the university finally or- 
ganised. 

The Tanzimat period began with the promulgation 
of the famous Khetf-i Sherif ("Noble Rescript") of 
1839 which proclaimed, at least implicitly, the prin- 
ciples of the equally of all Ottoman subjects, ro- 
gardless of creed, and which opened the new state 
Schools to non-Muslim childrea. The &hajf-! Hümaydn 
of 1856 made these promises explicit. Generally, the 
Tanzimat period witnessed some genuine attempts to 
integrate the non-Muslim elements in Ottoman $o- 
ciety, and it was realised that this could best be 
achieved through education. Midhat Pasha (g.0.), 
the famous reformer and administrator, established 
integrated schools while he was the governor of 
the wildyet of the Danube. The first major breach 
im religious barriers against mixed education oc- 
curred in September 1868 with the establishment 
of the Lycée of Ghalata-sariy, which was to be a 
conscious copy of the French lycée, The school 
offered a Europeau-style curriculum in a five-year 
course and religious education for students of the 
main Ottoman millets; the Muslim children con- 
stituted about one-half of the student body. In its 
first years, the administration and the staff were 
mainly French. But in the seventies the French 
influence decreased and the school became increasing- 
ly Turkish in character. Robert College, the Prot- 
estant counterpart of Ghalaji-saray, had already 
been in existence since 1863. 

The Tangimidt period is also to be c edited with 
tho first institutes of teachers’ training. The idea of 
state supervision of the teachers belongs to the 
time of Mabmad II, but nothing had been done be- 
fore the Tangimát 1o train teachers formally; medrese 
graduates were considered as qualified teachers. The 
first college of teacher training (ddr al-mu‘alli- 
min) for the rilskdiy yes was opened in 1848 in Istan- 
bul, The first normal school for girls (dar al-mu‘alli- 
mdi) was founded in 1870, and by 1908 there were 
33 teachers’ training institutes throughout the empire. 

The Tangimit period saw a determined effort to 
spread education to the provinces. The wildyet 
Law of 187x made provisious for provincial educatio- 
nal administration. In 1872 a decree for reform in 
the elementary schools in the provinces was issued. 

Perhaps most important, the organised under- 
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taking of female education was original to the Tanpi- 
mf. Coeducation was practised in the elementary 
mekteb, but was impossible in the rüshdiyye. Around 
1862, separate schools for girls were established. The 
educational scheme of 1869 provided for the first 
time for education for girls, where such subjects 
as sewing and cooking were taught, and the first 
female teachers for girls’ trade schools were appoint- 
et in 1873. 

To sura up, the educational efforts of the Tangimát 
meant that new forms emerged; a network of 
military and civilian schools developed; pioneer 
work in the fields of education of girls and teacher 
training was started; contacts with Europe continued, 
including consultations with European education ex- 
perts; student missions were sent; and the Ottoman 
School in Paris (1857-74) became a centre for the 
Ottoman students in that city, During the Tanzimót, 
the gap between the secular and the religious in Otto- 
man society widened considerably, 

The Constitutional, Hawidian and Young Turk 
periods, — The Constitution of 1876 reiterated the 
principles of compulsory and free primary education. 
and the concept of a centralised and somewhat 
secularised school system. The state did not interfere 
with religious education in the elementary schools 
and in the medreses, which remained the province 
of the ‘ulama’, 

Although the long reign of sultan “Aba ül-Hamid 
1I (1876-1909) was a time of despotism and political 
reaction, the sultan carried on his predecessors’ 
educational activities, He imposed strict ceusor- 
ship on curricula and textbooks and his spies be- 
deviled the lives of teachers, students and in- 
tellectuals. Yet during bis rule the literacy rate 
tripled, many schools were opened, new types of 
higher institutions of learning were established and 
the first modern university in the Muslim world was 
finally founded (1900). During the period 1879-99 the 
number of the riighdiyyes rose from 253 to 389, The 
network of military schools was developed; there 
were 29 military rüskdiyyes in 1897. In accordance 
with his overall Islamic and Arab policy, ‘Abd ül- 
Hamid II paid more attention to education in the 
Arab and other Muslim non-Turkish provinces than 
had been done previously. A typical example of this 
policy was the “shire Mektebi, School of the Tribes, 
which was opened in Beshiktash in 1894 and tasted 
until 1907. This school trained teachers, officers 
and administrators from the Arab, Kurdish and Alba- 
nian provinces. In 1883 the sultan decreed that every 
provincial capital should have its own teacher train- 
ing college. In the same year he imposed an “ass 
ance tax", a share of which was set apart for edu- 
cation. A medical school was opened in Damascus in 
1903; it was then transferred to Beirut in 1916, and 
finally closed down in 19:8. The network of military 
schools was extended, and in 904 military schools 
were opened in Damascus, Baghdad, Erzincan, 
Edime, and Monastir, Law schools were established. 
in 1907 in Konya, Salonika and Baghdad. 

‘Abd ül-Hamid sponsored the opening of schools 
of finance (1878), fine arts (1879), commerce (1882), 
engineeriag (1884), a school for the blind and deaf 
(1889), veterinary services (1889), police (1801) 
and customs (1892). Generally, vocational and tech- 
nical education was emphasised, and courses to train 
telegraphic operators and steamboat mechanics were 
given. The institutions of higher learning developed 
vigorously under ‘Abd Gl-Hanid's rule, although the 
sultan realised that these could endanger his régime. 
Indeed, the first evolutionary group was organised 


in the military medical school in 1889. Similar circles 
were eventually successful in bringing about the 
1908 revolution, which ushered in the period of the 
Young Turks, or the “Second Constitution", which 
isted until the collapse of the Ottoman Empire. 

The turbulent last ten years of the empire wit- 
messed some basic changes in the approach to edu- 
cation. It ean be stated that in this short period 
the educational system was transformed through 
modernisation and secularisation, preparing the road 
for the future Kemalist reforms. Besides the in- 
stitutional and legal reforms in Turkish education, 
which will be presently discussed, new concepts 
about education came to the fore, As N. Berkes 
has aptly put it: "If the word maarif symbolises the 
era opened by Mahmud II, the term terbiye well 
represents the Megrutiyet era, and signifies an im- 
portant improvement over the first." Thus, to the 
concept of knowledge, the idea of education was 
now added. This era saw the emergence of the first 
professional Ottoman pedagogues, such as Sati® al- 
Husri (who would be later better known as an Arab 
educator and nationalist), Rida TewfIk, Selim Sistt 
and [sini Hakki, who promoted the publication 
of psychological amd pedagogical literature. While 
the educational model during the Tanzimát was the 
French system, the educators of the Meghrifiyyet 
turned to the Anglo-Saxon education system ior 
inspiration. 

There were significant beginnings of secularisa- 
tion. The first teachers’ organisations appeared. 
The struggle between the Aiddja (clerical teacher) 
aud the mutali (secular teacher) became moro pro- 
nounced in the Young Turk period. The ideologues of 
the ruling Union and Progress Committee (Ittihad ve 
Terakki Djemisyeti [q.».), headed by Diya? (Ziya) 
Gökalp, demanded that the state, not the Sama’, 
should control and supervise public instruction, As a 
result of a resolution adopted at its 1916 convention, 
the Union and Progress Committee transferred the 
elementary schools, which had been previously 
under the Ministry of Ewdf, to the Ministry of 
Education. The medreses were merely transferred 
from the Ministry of Ewkdf to another religious 
authority, the Bäb-i Meshikhal, the Department of 
the Shaykh al-Fsläm. 

In the legislative field, the 1329/1913 Provisional 
Law of Elementary Education, the most important 
Jaw since the Ottoman Education Law of 1286/1869, 
was promulgated. The law created education com- 
mittes at the level of districts and sub-districts, 
thus delegating administrative, financial and peda- 
gogical responsibility to local authorities. The law 
placed all the financial burden of maintaining the 
Schools, namely establishing a school, acquiring the 
land, constructing the building, paying the teachers" 
salaries and all current expenses, on the people of 
the countries and districts. This meant i practice 
that universal elementary education could mot be 
achieved for a long time to como. 

In the “Second Constitutional" period, progres 
was achieved in the sphere of women's educati 
Educational opportunities for women were extended 
to the secondary school, In tort the first i'dddiyye 
and in 19r3 the first !yeée for girls were opened in 
Istanbul. Trade schools for giris were established, 
not only for cooking and sewing, but to train nurses. 
and secretaries. In 1975, women were admitted to 
the University, although in separate classes, to be 
trained as secondary school teachers, After 1918, 
women were allowed to work as elementary school 
teachers, 
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After the 1908 Revolution, the University was | 
reorganised and the curriculum now included 
history, philosophy and sociology, which had been 
banned under «Abd ül-Hamid. 

Education in the Turkish Republic. — The educa- 
tional developments in the Turkish Republic in 
the twenties and thirties are closely linked with 
the reforms of Mustafi Kemal, the future Kemal | 
Atatürk [q.v], the first president of the Republic. | 
The Kemalists, committed as they were to drastic 
cultural change, rightly understood the utmost 
importance of education for their objects. The 
revolutionary government in Ankara established its 
‘own Ministry of Education in May 1920, while still | 
fighting against the Allied-supported Ottoman 
government in Istanbul, 

The Law of Unification of Instruction (Tawhid- 
Teárisát) of 1924 ended the century-long dichotomy 
between secular and religious education in Turkey | 
and created a fully secular and integrated school | 
system. All educational institutions were placed 
under the control of the Ministry of Education. The 
medreses, 479 in all, with a total enrollment of 18,000 
(only a third of whom were genuine students) were 
closed down. To provide alternative higher Islamic 
education, the Faculty of Theology was opened at the 
University of Istanbul and 26 secondary schools for | 
training fmims and Ahatibs were established. The 
anti-clerical atmosphere of the period did not en- 
courage the development of these institutions. The 
Theological Faculty was closed in r934 and the last 
imam-hatip mektepleri were closed down in 1932-3, 
after their enrolment had been continuously dwin- 
dling. As for the religious education in regular schools, 
this too was adversely affected by the secularising 
ethos of the Atatürk era. In 1928 Islam ceased to be 
the state religion, and the principle of laicisin was 
accepted. In the same year, the Latin script was 
adopted for the Turkish language. Atatürk himself 
went out to the people to teach the new script. In | 
the next year, Arabic and Persian were eliminated 
from the curriculum. In 1932 religious instruction 
in the secondary schools was finally stopped. There ' 
is no agreement as to when religious instruction | 
in the elementary schools was discontinued; some | 
sources date it as early as 1924, others mention 1928, 
a date which seems more accurate, It seems that 
religious instruction was simply phased out, although 
it continued in many village schools. Toward the end ' 
of the forties, the public mood became definitely 
favourable to the reintroduction of religious instruc- 
tion in schools. The issue came up in the National 
Assembly at the end of 1947. In January 1949 the 
Ministry of Education issued a circular, according 
to which two hours of religious instruction would be 
given in the fourth and fifth grades of elementary 
schools to pupils whose parents might ask fcr it. 
The coming to power of the Democratic Party ín 
1950 was a turning-point in the attitude of the 
government toward religion generally and religious 
instruction in particular. After 1950, religious | 
education became compulsory for all; parents were | 
required to opt out instead of in as before, At the 
beginning of the school year of 1956-7, religious 
instruction was introduced to the middle schools, 
or junior high schools (oria okullar), as well. In 195: 
new imam-hatip okullari were established. In con- 
iradistinction from the early version, these institu- 
tions have been successful. Higher religious instruc- 
tion have been offered in institutes in Istanbul and 
Konya, but the most important faculty which 
teaches Islam at the university level is the Faculty 


of Theology (Ilákiyat Fakültesi) at Ankara University 
which was founded in 1949-50. 

It is not surprising that, due to the administrative 
traditions of the Ottoman Empire, which had been 
influenced by the French model, the Ministry of 
Education of the Turkish Republic was centralistic 
from the start, This was also justified in part by 
the determination of the government to create a 
unified, modernised and secularised education in 
a country which was fragmented into numerous 
regions and tribes and which was far from enjoying 
linguistic and cultural homogeneity, Centralistic 
educational administration was also needed to over- 
come the indifference or even hostility of the con- 
servative elements, particularly in the countryside, 
towards the Kemalist Revolution and its educational 
goals, In 1926 the Ministry of Education was re- 
organised. The country was divided into twelve 
regional directorates of education, each being headed 
by a superintendent of education (matárif emini), 
directly responsible to the Ministry in Ankara. Since 
1949, the organisation of the educational system has 
been somewhat more flexible, each governor being 
responsible for the education in his district. He is 
assisted by an educational council and a director 
of education, who is more responsive to local needs, 
In spite of these reforms, the educational system of 
Turkey, like most countries in the Middle Fast, 
is quite centralised, and the state controls the whole 
educational system pedagogically, administratively 
and financially, The Ministry of Education is helped 
by a National Educational Council (Milli Eğitim 
Şurası) which consists of educators and administra- 
tors and has wide powers in drawing up educational 
policies concerning curricula, textbooks and school 
regulations. The Council meets once every few 
years, The Tenth Educational Council convened 
in 198r. The Ministry of Education has a virtual 
monopoly of textbooks. The government controls 
higher education as well, and inspects private and 
minority schools closely. Private institutions have 
been declining in comparison with state schools. 
Scores of higher institutes which train students 
im such fields as economy, commerce, engineering 
and architecture were nationalised at the beginning 
of the school year 1971-2 after the important educa- 
tion law no. 1472 had been promulgated. Educa- 
tion in all state schools at all levels is free of charge. 

‘The most difficult task which the education 
authorities had to face was to raise educational 
standards and to combat illiteracy in the nation 
generally and in the countryside in particular, The 
formal school system was complemented by the Turk- 
ish Hearths (Türk Odjaght), a network oí a kind of 
clubs founded in 1912 to promote Turkish culture and 
economic welfare through lectures, publishing books 
and opening schools. The Turkish Hearths were closed 
down in r931 and replaced by a network of People’s 
Houses and People's Rooms (Halkevi and Halkodas: 
[see kmatevi], community centres established to 
diffuse Turkish culture and closely associated with 
the ruling Republican People's Party. Teachers wore 
encouraged by their Ministry to participate in the 
activities of these centres, 

The Ministry of Education devised several pro- 
grammes to train teachers for the village schools. 
One of them was to send soldiers of rural origin and 
having some education on short pedagogical courses. 
Since 1936, young villagers who had finished primary 
school were sent on courses of six months to prepare 
them to teach in their villages. According to the 
Village Educators Law of 1937, special centres to 
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train teachers were initiated. In 1940 the law of 1937 
was supplemented by the Village Institute Law. Sub- 
sequently, the two programmes were united. In addi- 
tion to his regular teaching assignments, the village 
educator was expected to teach adults and to help in 
the social and economic development of the village. 
‘The Village Institutes were merged with the regular 
teacher training colleges in 1954. 

All these efforts have produced positive results, 
and the gap between school attendance rates in 
villages and in the cities is not nearly as wide as 
is the case in most Middle Eastern countries. This 
applies even to education of girls, In the school 
year 1973-4, for instance, the proportion of giris 
in state elementary schools in the cities was 45% 
while in the villages the percentage was only 3.7% 
lower. National schooling rates for children between 
the ages of seven and twelve, who are obliged to go 
to School according to the compulsory education law, 
were 90% already in 1672-3, again a much higher 
rate than in most countries of the region. The school 
attendance rates have been on the rise in all educa- 
tional levels. Consequently, literacy rates rose from 
19.2% in 1935 (29.3% for men and 9.8% for women) 
up to 54.67% in 1970 (69% for men and 40% for 
women), The progress in the education of women 
ís especially impressive, Coeducation has been a pri 
ciple in Turkish education since 1927; only when 
there are special circumstances or professional 
needs are separate schools for girls established. 

The basic structure of the Turkish educational 
ladder is 5-3 primary school (ilkokul) of five 
grades (ages 7-11) followed by a junior high schoo! 
ar "middle school” (ortaokul) of three grades (ages 
12-14) and leading to the secondary or high school, 
lycée (lise) of three grades (ages 15-17) or a vocational 
or a trade school. The ilkokul? and the ortaokul 
comprise the two stages of the “basie education" 
(temel egitim). At the orta level, the student may al- 
ready start at a teacher training school, which 
continues four more years at the secondary level 
Other courses which last four years after the orfa- 
okul, that is up to the twelfth grade, are the imam- 
hatip okulları and technicians’ schools. In addition 
to regular schools, there are evening schools for 
working youth. Special mention should be made of 
the state schools which teach in foreign languages. 
These institutions teach the “national” subjects in 
‘Turkish, but the language of instruction of all other 
subjects is English, French or German, according to 
the particular school. 

Despite the impressive achievements, education 
in Turkey has yet to overcome many serious diffi- 
culties, Teachers! status and salaries are quite low. 
‘There is considerable shortage of teachers, since 
the teacher training schools at the secondary and 
university level do not keep up with the rapid 
xrowth of the student population. In 1972-3 the 
teacher: student ratio was 1:33 in the state primary 
schools, in the state oríaokw! 1:43 and in the lise 
1:39. Another structural weakness of the educa- 
tional system is the small proportion of students 
ín vocational and trade schools at the secondary 
level, which is well beneath 20% of the secondary 
school student population. One result of this is that 
each year, increasing numbers of the lise graduates 
cannot be admitted to the universities and other 
higher institutes of learning for lack of space, al- 
‘though the higher educational system is also ex- 
parding very quickly. 


ii, Egypt 

Educational development under Muhammad ‘Alt, — 
The foundations oí modern education in Egypt 
were laid by Muhammad ‘Alt Pasha, the virtually 
independent viceroy of Egypt from 1805 until 1848. 
His ambitions were personal and dynastic, yet he was 
aware that if he was to establish a powerful state, 
he had to build a modern, European-style army and 
an efficient administration and economy. This he 
could accomplish only with Western methods and 
advice, since education and learning in Egypt, even 
more than in the centre of the Ottoman Empire, 
were wholly traditional and were confined to rel 
gious instruction at the Auffdbs and the madvasas, 
the most important one being al-Azhar [9.0.]. So 
it happened that although Mubammad SAI had little 
interest in raising the educational standards of the 
Egyptian people, his dynamic reign made Egypt 
the forerunner of modern education in the Arab- 
speaking world, and a model for the Ottoman 
Empire, of which Egypt was nominally only an 
outlying province. 

After having destroyed the Mamliks [g.v] in 
1811, Mubammad ‘Alf set out to establish the N: 
djadid, his new army. For this purpose he started to 
send student missions to Europe to study various 
technical subjects, and on the other hand began to 
found new state schools, bypassing the traditional 
system of education. France and Frenchmen en- 
joyed a predominant influence in the modernisation. 
‘of Egyptian education, at least until the British 
‘occupation in 1882. Therefore it is of interest to note 
that the first student missions, in 1809 and 18r9, 
were sent to Italy (to Leghorn, Milan, Florence and 
Rome) in order to study military science, ship- 
building, printing and engineering. The foreign 
language which was taught in the first state school 
established by Muhammad ‘Ali was Italian. Since 
about 1820, however, Italian influence was replaced 
by the French, and a group of French experts and 
educators gained ceutral positions in Mubammad 
<Als bureaucracy. The best-known of these was 
Colonel Seve, who as a convert to [slam became 
known as Sulayman Pasha, Sève organised the new 
army and the military schools. Indeed, the next 
missions were sent, mainly though not exclusively, 
to France. Thus the first large mission went to 
Paris in 1826, with the famous educator and writer 
Shaykh Rififa RAfi* al-Tahtàwi [¢-v.] as its imâm 
and preacher. This mission included other members 
who later rose to prominence in the educational 
and administrative service of the Pasha. By the mid- 
18305 the first Egyptian graduates of the student 
missions were teaching in Egypt at the professional 
school and replacing the European teachers and 
structors. 

In 1816 Mubammad ‘Ali opened a school in the 
Citadel of Cairo where some 80 students began to 
study military subjects, arithmetic and Italian. Four 
years later the school was moved to Aswan. It is 
Significant that the students were sons of Mamliths 
and other boys of Circassian, Turkish, Albanian 
and Armenian origin, who were believed to be supe- 
rior in martial qualities to the native, Arabic-speaking 
Egyptians. Turkish was the language of instruction, 

‘The beginning of secondary education was also 
connected with the army. Since the Auttdb schools 
could not prepare students for the higner schools, 
a preparatory (tadjhisi) school was established in 
1825 at Kasr al-‘Ayni with soo students between 6 
and 12 years of age. Dy 1853 the school had 1,200 stu- 
dents. The discipline and organisation at the prepar- 
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atory school, as indeed in the whole of Mubammad 
‘All's educational system, were military. The students 
were trained to join the naval, infentry, cavalry 
and engineering schools which were opened in the 
1820s and the 1830s. 

The first important institute of higher learning 
in Egypt was the Medical School, opened in 1827 
at the hospital of Aba Za‘bal, its director for the 
next 22 years was Clot Bey, another Frenchman, 
who was in charge of public health and medicine in 
Egypt. It was again typical that although the Medi- 
cal School was mainly intended to serve the army, its 
students were native Egyptians, who had studied at 
al-Azhar, unlike the students of the military schools 
properly’ speaking. Other schools of civilian charac- 
ter were opened in 1829—the School of Agriculture, 
the School of Pharmaceutics and the Veterinary 
School, All these schools fell within the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Army, ditedn al-djihddiyya, 
but already in 1826 a Commission d'Instruction, a 
consultative body for the new schools was set up 
within the did al-djdhadiyya. 

The 18303 were the zenith of Muhammad ‘Al's 
career. His army became a huge fighting force which 
von victories and successfully challenged and threat- 
ened the Ottoman Empire itself. The growth aud 
development of the army further stimulated the 
development of the school system. [n that decade, 
the most important schools were founded and pat- 
terns for educational organisation and supervision 
were laid down. An impressive number of specialised, 
technical and industrial schools were founded 
Among them were the short-lived School of Govern- 
ment Administration (1834), the Staff College (1836), 
the Schocl of Chemistry (r831), School of Minerals 
(1834) and an industrial workshop (1839). The most 
important ones were undoubtedly the Schoo! of 
Engineering, Muhandis-kháne (1834), and the School 
of Languages and Translation, Madrasa! al-alsun 
sea "IHardjama (1835). After a modest and apparently 
unsuccessful attempt to open a school of engineering 
in 1820, the Mulandis-khéne at Balak was opened. 
The engineering school, modelled after the Ecole 
Polytechnique of Paris, trained engineers and sup- 
plied mathematics amd science teachers to the 
secondary and higher schools, The School of Lan- 
guages was founded by al-Tabtaw? and directed by 
him for many years. The students spent there five or 
six years studying French, Islamic jurisprudence and 
mathematics, among other subjects. This institute 
became an important translation centre, where many 
textbooks were prepared or translated from European 
languages. 

The 1830s were also the period of laying the 
foundations for the modernised primary education. 
Muhammad ‘All ignored the kuttd schools; he actual- 
ly weakened the traditional system by confiscating 
the wabf foundations which financed it, From r833 
state primary schools (mubladiyan) were opened in 
the capital and the provinces, and within three 
years were over so of them. The pupils, who were. 
rom 7 to 12 years of age, lcarned besides the usual 
religious instruction secular subjects also such as 
geography and arithmetic. The people were reluctant 
to send their sons into these schools, which they 
rightly regarded as an integral part of Muhammad 
‘Alls system of recruitment into the army. 

The administration of the scheols was separated 
but it took some time to reach that 
decision. Colonel Sève was appointed in r834 as an 
inspector general of the schools within the ditedn al- 
djihádiyya, but later he had to devote all his time 


to his military duties. In 1830 the Conseil supérieur 
de Pinsiruction publique, which in Arabic was in- 
accurately known as madjlis shard ‘I-makdtid, was 
established. It was a pedagogical body which was 
expected to coordinate the schools and the didn al- 
diitadiyya. A committee was formed, and it prepared 
4 comprehensive scheme for education in Egypt, 
providing for primary schook, two preparatory. 
schools (one in Cairo and the other in Alexandria) 
and special schools. Finally, in February 1837, a sep- 
arate department, independent of the dimén al-dji- 
hädiyya, and in charge of the schools, was founded. 
Tt was called the ditin al-madaris, the Council of 
Schools, a term which was more correct than the bom- 
bastic French term by which the department became 
known, Ministère de Pinstruction publique. It is true, 
however, that the diedn al-maddris was the core 
of the future Ministry of Education. At first, the 
ditedn al-madaris suffered from mismanagement, in- 
efficiency and intrigues. In addition to its pedago- 
gical functions, it was charged with construction (for 
a time it was called the Council of Schools and Con- 
struction) and with the publication of the Official 
Gazette (al-Wakd'i® al-Misriyya). Initially, the 
diwän al-madaris was divided into three sections: 
Arabic, Turkish and engineering, The Delta Barrage 
and the engineering services were also attached to the 
iein on account of their dependence on the Mu- 
handis-thane, 

The setback to Mubammad “Al's imperialistic 
ambitions by the Treaty of London in r840 dras- 
tically curtailed the extent of the Egyptian army and 
eausad the breakdown of the schoo! system in the 
1840s. In 1841, only s state primary schools remained. 
The special schools were affected too. The student 
missions abroad continued, however, and in 1844 à 
large mission which included severa! princes (and was 
called thereafter hathat al-andjàl) was sent to France. 
In 1847, toward the end of Muhammad ‘All's reign, a 
programme to establish popular elementary schools, 
or reformed huttabs, called makdtib almilla (in 
contradiction from the government primary schools, 
the mubladiyién), was brought forward. It is probable 
that Theibim Pasha, Muhammad ‘AIP’s son and 
successor, took an interest in the project, but his 
reign was too short to accomplish much and the 
reforms in the elementary education had to wait 
anti] the accession of Ismá*ll, 

Education under ‘Abbis 1 (1549-54) and Sa'id 
(1854-63) ~~ KGucational development suffered a 
serious slowdown during the reigns of ‘Abbas I and 
Sa^id. Although ‘Abbas was no more interested than 
Muhammad ‘AN in educating the Egyptian people, 
the training of army officers and bureaucrats con- 
tinned on a modest scale. ‘Abbas sent some 40 stii- 
dents abroad, this time mainly to central Europe. 
‘Abbas exiled al-Tahtawl to Khartüm to organise 
an Egyptian school there, On the other hand, he 
favoured and promoted *AIT Mubérak [g.t.], an able 
administrator, reformer, aul writer, who was to 
become a key figure in the development of education 
in the next three decades. Abbas weakened the 
Council of Schools and the educational system in 
general, but he was interested in the army and found- 
ed in 1849 the élite military school, al-Madrase al- 
harbiyya al-mafriza, Ot the special schools, only 
the medical school and the schoo! of engineering 
remained. 

Tt ts generally agreed that Saij's educational 
policy was erratic, and that he aimed at reversing 
his predecessors decisions. Upon his ascession to 
the vice-regal throne, he abolished the dimdm al- 
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madiris and closed down all the schools within 
its jurisdiction. Shaykh al-Tahtáwi was recalled 
from the Sudan, whereas “Ali Mubürak was sent by 
the ruler to the Crimean War. Egyptian students 
were sent to France again. Sa‘td’s short reign was 
favourable to the development of foreign and mis- 
sionary schools; by the end of his reign their number 
reached approximately 60. 

The period of Ismail (1863-79) — During Ismà't's 
reign, educational activity was vigorously renewed 
under the able direction of the Europeaneducated 
administrators Ibrahim Adham and “Ali Pasha 
Mubarak. For the first time, education in Egypt 
was becoming “public” in the true sense of the word, 
not limited to the task of training experts and techni- 
cians for the army and the state machinery. Unlike 
Mubammad ‘Alt, Isma'il made the Autidbs the basis 
of the elementary education, and the «akf funds 
were used to finance them. Immediately after assum- 
ming power in 1863, Isma‘ll reactivated the Council 
‘of Schools (diwdn al-madavis) which became in 1875 
the Ministry of Publie Instruction (Nașärat i-a 
al-‘umimiyya), with AIL Mubürak as Minister 
lemái gave full support throughout his reign to 
the initiative of Mubarak and other progressive 
educators, In November 1867 ‘All Mubarak presented 
a document which he had prepared with a committee 
of administrators and notables. This was the Radiab 
Regulation of 1284, l@ikat Radjab,which aimed at pro- 
moting elementary education by establishing provin- 
cial primary schools, which would be under govern- 
ment inspection and would be financed by wak/ 
and private contributions, The new regulations 
provided for the first time for a sort of pedagogical 
supervision of teachers. The curriculum of the ele- 
mentary schools was to be somewhat modernised. 
Of course, many reforms remained on paper only 
for a long time to come, but scores of elementary 
schools were nevertheless opened and the principle 
of state control over all elementary schools was 
established. Mubarak also put an end to the confusion 
between civi and military schools and confined 
the authority of the died al-madaris to civilian 
schools, freeing them from their military character. 
The provisions of the lPihe! Radjab were comple- 
mented by the regulations set down in 1880 by a 
committee, known as the jJ»risyón, which provided 
for three types of schools dependinig on the size of 
the community: villages, provincial towns and cities. 
Provincial authorities were empowered to collect 
contributions and fees from well-to-do parents 
and to use takfs to finance schools, 

Isma‘l's reign should be credited with introducing 
education of girls and teacher traiuing. The only 
kind of female education before Isma‘l was the 
School of Midwifery which was founded in 1832. 
This school recruited its first students from among 
Sudanese and Ethiopian Negro girls, Egyptian girls 
being considered too delicate for that kind of work. 
The first school for girls, al-Madvasa al-Suyüfiyya, 
was opened in 1873. In the following year it had 
400 students, who studied general subjects as well 
as sewing and weaving, 

The first teacher training school, called Dar al- 
‘Ulam, the House of Sciences, was founded in 1872. 
It had already started in 18y: as a programme of 
public lectures for students recruited from al-Azhar 
to prepare them to become teachers. In the next year, 
it was organised as a regular teacher training college, 
where students studied religious and secular subjects. 

‘The period witnessed the reopening of several 
higher institutions of learning which had been closed 


| down by ‘Abbas or Sa‘id and the foundation of 
new ones, Thus the School of Languages founded 
in 1835 but closed down in 1850 was ceopened in 
1868 under the name the School of Administration 
and Languages and later became the first secular 
| Jaw school in Egypt. 

In the 1860s, a number of trade and vocational 
schools were opened. Schools of land surveying, 
accounting, archaeology and hieroglyphics were 
‘opened in the x870s, together with preparatory 
schools. In 1872 the first reforms were introduced at 
al-Azhar. The missions continued and 175 students 
were sent, mainly to France. In Ismá"Il's time there 
was a tenfold increase in budget expenditure for 
schools. Owing to Isma‘il's "open door" policy 
toward Europeans, his period was also oae of un- 
precedented boom for the schools of foreigners, 
missionaries and local religious minorities, About 
130 new schools were opened with 9,000 students. 

Beside the activities of the government, there 
were private societies and groups which worked for 
the promotion of education, such as the Society of 
Knowledge (djam*iyya! al-ma*árif) formed in 1868, 
and the Islamic Philanthropic Society (al-djam‘iyya 
al-khayriyya alisliwiyya) which was founded in 
1878 by the journalist-orator “Abd Allah al-Nadim for 
‘opening community schools, in order to counter- 
balance the influence of the missionary schools, Al- 
Nadim accomplished little, however, because of his 
involvement in the “Urābi revolt. 

Education under the British occupation — After 
the military occupation of Egypt in 1882, the 
British controlled the entire state machinery, in- 
cluding the Ministry of Education. Educational 
policy was perhaps the most criticised aspect of 
the British rule, since it was highly restrictive and 
conservative, due to financial and political con- 
siderations. Lord Cromer, who ruled Egypt from 1883 
to 1907, considered the financial recovery of the 
country as his most urgent goal and spent less than 
1% of the budget ou education. Previously, almost 
all the schools were free; now students had to pay 
tuition fees. This made even the primary education, 
and certaialy the secondary and higher education, 
élitist in nature. The British made some efforts to 
improve the Au'fibs, turning them in 1916 into ele- 
mentary (awwaliyya) schools, where nothing but reli- 
gion and the three Rs were taught. The British in- 
tentionally hampered the development of secondary 
and higher education. They regarded the educational 
system as a means of training a limited number of 
Egyptian clerks who were to verve in the lower and 
middle levels of the bureaucracy, and were expected 
to carry out the instructions of the British policy- 
| makers. Cromer conceived higher education as unde- 
sirable, since it might lead to political agitation. 
Therefore the University was opened only in 1908 as 
a private institution and did not become a state uni- 
versity until rgas, three years after Egypt's formal 
independence. 

Douglas Dunlop, a Scotsman who administered 
Egyptian education under Cromer, did it in a rigid, 
centralistic and unimaginative manner. Strict 
discipline was imposed both on teachers and pupils. 
All studies continued to be geared to passing exam- 
inations. English was made the language of instruc- 
tion in history, geography and the natural sciences. 
Learning by rote continued to be the main method of 
study. During the British occupation, Egyptian stu- 
dents were sent to study in England only. Whereas 
before the occupation students travelled to Europe to 
study mainly technical and industrial subjects, they 
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now studied humanities and the law. This was in 
accord with the British policy to keep Egypt an agri- 
cultural, not an industrial country. 

Many of the higher institutes of learning were 
closed down, but a few new ones were opened, such 
as the School of Police and Administration in 1896, 
a Veterinary School in 190r, a teacher training col- 
lege for women in r9oo, another one for men in 1904 
and a College of Commerce in 1911. 

As a gesture to ease nationalist resentments, 
Sad Zaghlü! [qv], the future nationalist leader 
and founder of the Wafd party, was appointed 
‘Minister of Education in 1906. He enhanced the 
status of the Arabic language in the school system 
and exempted many poor children from paying 
tuition fees. 

It is not surprising that the balance-sheet of 
British educational poliey was poor. The illiteracy 
rate barely changed from 1882 (01.7 per cent) to 
19:7 (02-3 per cent). In rgr4, 230,000 students 
were enrolled in the Awlláis and only 14,000 in the 
primary schools. High schools of various kinds 
enrolled some 10,000 students. The number of stu- 
dents in foreign and private schools exceeded by far 
those entolled in government schools. There was 
progress in the education of girls, but the majority 
‘of them were in private schools. 

Education under the Monarchy 1922-52 — Although 
Egypt did not gain full sovereignty in 1922, control 


of internal affairs, including education, passed into 
Egyptian hands, During the next three decades, 
the educational system improved but did not free 
itself as yet from negative aspects of the pre-British. 
and British inheritance, and further suffered from 
newly-acquired weakness. The Egyptian school 
system under the monarchy did not reduce illiteracy 
substantially, and in 19$2 it stood at about Bo per 
cent, and was particularly high in rural areas and 


among womea. | 


Article 19 of the 1923 constitution guaranteed 


compulsory and free elementary education; the | 


compulsory education law, passed in 1925, provided 


for elementary schools of six years, later reduced | 


to five. In 1925 the Ministry of Education planned to 
universalise elementary education within 23 yea 
Although quantitative progress was achieved, wit 
student enrolment rising from 809,000 in 1930 to 
1,310,000 in 1950, the goal of bringing all children 
aged six to twelve to school has not yet been reached 
even by 1981, when only about three-quarters of the 
children of compulsory education age were in school. 

The Egyptian elementary school system was 
fragmented into several types of schools, a fact which 
was detrimental to the function of nation-building, 
and it did not provide equality of opportunity. In 
the school year 1925-6, elementary schools (madáris 
awwaliyya) were opened to offer free education ac- 
cording to the 1925 law, These schools gave a six-year 
course (shortened to five years in 1930) and worked 
usually on a half-day, two-shift basis. The primary 
schools (maddvis iblid@iyya) charged fees. They had 
better physical facilities than the elementary schools 
and their teachers were better trained. Perhaps the 
most important difference between the two types of 
schools was that the curriculum of the primary schools 
alone included a foreign language (usually English), 
thus making it possible for the pupils to continue 
their studies to secondary and higher education, while 
the elementary schools were terminal. In 1943 another 


kind of school was added—the rural elementary 
school (madrasa awwaliyya rifiyya), and special 


Beside the public schools, al-Azhar provided religious 
education at the elementary, secondary and higher 
level. Finally, there were the private and foreign 
schools, both religious and lay. In 1942-3 more than 
25% of the elementary school pupils and more 
than 50% of secondary schoo! pupils were in private 
aud foreign schools. Their role was particularly 
important in the education of girls. The foreign 
schools were accused of educating their students 
in languages aad cultures alien to Egypt. Private 
schools were sometimes accused of being more in- 
terested in financial profits than in the education 
of their students. In 1933 and in 1940 laws were 
passed which imposed stricter supervision of the 
State over the foreign schools. These schools were 
instructed to teach Arabic language and the religion 
of Islam to their Muslim pupils. After the 1956 
Suez crisis, all foreign schools were either closed 
down or nationalised. The relative importance 
of the private schools had been declining since tui- 
tion fees were abolished in the primary schools in 
1943 and in the secondary schools in 1951, 

Jt should be noted that the fragmented and 
deficicnt nature of the Egyptian school system was 
criticised by leading educators and administrators 
such as Taba Husayn and [smal al-Kabbinl in 
Egypt and Sáti* al-Husrl in ‘Irak, and some steps 
were taken to make the system more just and less 
divisive and to make educational opportunities 
more accessible to all social classes. The abolition 
of tuition fees has been mentioned. In 1938 the 
teaching of English was postponed from the first 
to the second grade in primary schools to enable 
‘more children to transfer from elementary to primary 
schools. Again in 1944, English lessons began only 
in the third grade. In rst a law was passed which 
aimed at creating a unified elementary school 
system of six grades, This was given effect, however, 
only after the 1952 revolution, 

The secondary and higher levels of education 
developed more quickly than the elementary schools, 
‘The number of students in the secondary schools in- 
creased from 2,500 in 1913 to 15,000 in 1933 to 
122,000 in 1951. This growth created pressures on the 
university and also created the problem of many un- 
employed graduates, The familiar weaknesses of the 
secondary education, such as rote learning and over- 
‘emphasis on examinations, were not cured. Secondary 
and higher education were regarded mainly as a means 
to enter government service. It is not therefore 
surprising that vocational and technical education 
were neglected and that their prestige was low. 

Higher education also developed and was modern- 
ised to some extent. In 1942 the Fárük I University 
(renamed in 1952 the University of Alexandria) 
was constituted. The Dar al-*Ulam, the old institute 
which trained Arabic language teachers, became in 
1945-6 a part of the Fu?ád I University (since 1952 
Cairo University). After earlier efforts to reform al- 
Azhar (1911), further steps were taken in 1936 in the 
same direction, 

Educational administration in Egypt, as indeed 
in all the Middle Eastern states, was highly cen- 
tralised, despite some efforts at decentralisation, 
especially after 1938, when the country was divided 
into educational zones. The Ministry of the Interior 
conducted the elementary schools of the provinces. 
As in Turkey, a Supreme Education Council meets 
periodically to discuss broad educational policy. 

Developments since the 1952 Revolution — Even 
the most critical review of the educational policies 


teacher training colleges were opened for them. | of the post-1952 régime would admit that the main 


ort 


weaknesses of the school system have been approach- 
ed correctly and positively, although the good in- 
tentions have not always been realised in the desired | 
time and manner. | 

The new régime succeeded in establishing a | 
national, united and integrative school system. The 
basic laws concerning school reform were promul. 
gated in the 1950s. Law no. 210 of 1953 provided | 
for a unified elementary school of six years and a 
preparatory school of four years, later reduced to 
three years. Law mo. 2:3 of 1956 established free 
tuition in all public education below the university 
level (tuition fees in the universities were abolished | 
in 1963), and also abolished the examinations as a | 
means for proceeding from one grade to another. 
Law no. $5 of 1957 established the preparatory 
school as an independent element of the cycle. Law | 
no, 160 of 1958 abolished all foreign schools as such 
and turned them into private Egyptian schools. 

After some experimenting and changes in the 
19505, an educational ladder of 6-3-3 emerged: 
An elementary school (madrasa iblidPiyya) of six 
years, for the ages six to twelve, followed by a pre- 
paratory school (madrasa i*lddivya) of three years, 
and a secondary school (madrasa thdnawi y ya) of three 
years. According to the new curriculum, the teaching 
of a foreign language was postponed to the prepara- | 
tory school. 

‘The quantitative development has been fairly 
rapid. In the school year 1973-4 there were about 4 
million pupils in the elementary schools, 2.6 times 
more than in 1952. The preparatory schools had a | 
million students, three times more than in 1952; the 
secondary schools had 670,000, an increase of three 
times; and 334,000 students were enrolled in higher 
education, an increase of six times for the same 
period, Owing to the improvement in the implemen- 
tation of the compulsory education law, illiteracy 
rate in Egypt has been declining, though not dramat- 
ically, from 80% in 1952, to 705% in r960 and 
36.5% in 1976. A decision to extend compulsory 
‘education to the preparatory school age group has 
‘been reached, but has not yet been put into practice. 

The most important change in Egypt's school 
system has been the structural transformation of se 
condary education from an overwhelming general or | 
academic education towards technical and vocational | 
training. While all the Middle Eastern states are | 
aware of the need to slow down the growth of general 
secondary education and to train technically skilled 
manpower, only Egypt has been able actually to 
realise that ideal. In 1952 only 15% of the secondary 
school students were enrolled in technical and 
vocational training. By r971 the rate reached 52% 
and has risen to 55% in the early 1980s. Still, | 
technical and vocational education in Egypt has | 
serious problems of quality and status. In the general 
secondary education, about two-thirds of the 
students are in the science stream and only one-third 
in the literary stream, reversing the situation in 
the pre-revolutionary period. 

Egypt has a well-developed system of teacher 
training for all levels, and all schools will be supplied 
with qualified teachers in the forseeable future. 
In some subjects (such as the social sciences) there 
is already a surplus of teachers, while in others there 
is a deficit, mainly in modern languages and technical 
training. Nevertheless, tens of thousands of Egyptian 
teachers work temporarily or permanently in Arab 
and African countries, 

Despite the fact that the inajority of the secondary 
school students are channelled to the vocational | 


| streams for boys and girls, the pressures on the 


universities are growing rapidly, The universities 
are becoming increasingly overcrowded and under- 
stuffed, and suffer from insufficient space, libraries 
and teachers. In order to administer the admittance 
of secondary schoo! graduates to higher education, 
all applications are processed centrally through 
a "coordination bureau", which distributes students 
into the various faculties according to their grades 
and their preferences. The figures of the academic 
year r979-8o ire typical: 227,500 students sat for 
tthe final secondary school examinations and 133,000 
passed. From these, some 80,000 were admitted to the 
universities, and the other 53,000 proceeded their 
studies in the various institutes for higher learning. 

During the 19705, considerable efforts at the 
decentralisation of higher education were made, 
The universities were granted a measure of indepen- 
dence. Many regional universities were established, 
some of them nev, others as branches of existing 
universities, 

Between ro6r and 1976 Egypt had, in addition 
to the Ministry of Education, a Ministry of Higher 
Education in charge of the universities, higher in- 
stitutes, student missions and the like. In 1976 it 
was announced that the Ministry of Higher Education 
would be abolished and its responsibilities would 
return to the Ministry of Education. It should be 
pointed out that the Higher Council for the Univer- 
sities, a body which lays down the national policy 
concerning the universities, has wide powers, and 
many have rendered the Ministry of Higher Educa- 
tion redundant. 


iii, The Arab States of the Middle East 


There are marked similarities in the development 
and the problems of the educational systems of 
the successor states of the Ottoman Empire, despite 
local differences. The most important common 
features are the Ottoman heritage, the Arabic lan- 
guage and Islam, which is the religion of the over- 
whelming majority of the people in the region. The 
traditional Islamic education of the kuéfad was still 
widespread towards the end of the Ottoman period. 
The reforms of the roth century and the beginning 
of the zoth century had their impact on the Arab 
provinces as well. A few modern government schools 
were opened there, and a small number of their 
graduates continued their studies in the civil and 
military institutes of learning in Istanbul. The 
government schools, however, did not offer education 
to the Arab population at large, but admitted mainly 
children of Turkish army officers and officials, as 
well as children of provincial notables. After the 
Young Turk Revolution, the pace of educational 
reform accelerated in the Arab provinces as well as 
in Turkey, Many new schools were opened ia ‘Irak, 
Syria, Palestine and Libya. The policy of the new 
Ottoman government of making Turkish the medium 
of instruction in the state schools in the Arab prov- 
inces clashed with the aspirations of the Arab nation- 
alists, who insisted on the tight to teach in Arabic. 
‘The Arab nationalists’ struggle bore some fruit, 
especially in “Irak and Palestine. The Ottoman 
authorities agreed, as a concession to Arab sentiment, 
to open some new schools (such as the Arab College 
in Jerusalem) where Arabic was to be the language 
of instruction and to allow the use of Arabic in the 
lower secondary schools, except ín history and ge- 
‘ography lessons. The higher secondary schools, the 
sulféniyyes, retained their Turkish character in most 
cases. Yet the period of reforming the schools in the 
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Arab provinces in agreement with the Ottoman 
government was short and was stopped by the First 
World War. 

In the interwar period, most of the Arab successor 
states of the Ottoman Empire were subject to Euro- 
pean domination in varying degrees. 

Libya was occupied by Italy from rorr until 
1945. During that period, the educational system 
‘was controlled by the Italians, and Italian became the 
medium of instruction in state schools after the third 
grade. From 1943 until 1951, when Libya became in- 
dependent, the British administered the educational 
system in the Libyan provinces of Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica and the French controlled the province of 
Pozzan. 

la Palestine, which became a British mandate, 
the Arab school system was controlled by the 
Department of Education whose director was 
ways British. There were in the system some Arab 
inspectors and administrators, but they did not make 
the educational policy. The British influence on Arab 
education in Palestine was very strong; the standard 
of English required for the Palestine Matriculation 
examination was high, but as a result led to the 
‘emergence of an élite of Palestinians with a high level 
of education and culture. 

Transjordan was also placed under a British 
mandate until 1946, when the state became indepen- 
dent. Unlike other Arab states, Transjordan did 
not experience political struggles, and the transition 
from British control to purely Arab administration 
was smooth. Thus the Jordanian educational system 
had all the benelits from British assistance and 
advice without the tensions of other Middle Eastern 
countries. This was possible because of the rudi- 
mentary and primitive conditions of the Trans- 
Jordanian school system at that time. 

‘Trak also was placed under British mandate 
until 1932, and the school system was administered 
by the British after 1925. However, the country 
enjoyed a large extent of independence and developed 
her education in a national spirit, although the schoo! 
system was influenced by British teaching methods. 
In the days of the mandate, a British adviser was 
attached to the Ministry of Education but the office 
was abolished prior to the termination of the man- 
date. Leading ‘Irakt educators were influenced by 
British, American and French methods of educa- 
tion. 

Under the French mandate following the First 
World War, education in Syria and especially in 
Lebanon underwent an extremely strong French in- 
fluence, both in organisation and curriculum. The 
Ministry of Education in Lebanon was established 
in 1928 and replaced the High Commissioner's 
Service de l'Instruction publique, but the French 
advisers could still interfere in the policy of the 
Ministry of Education, Only after Syria and Lebanon 
attained their independence, and especially after the 
withdrawal of the French troops in 1946, were they 
able to assume full control over their educational 
systems. In Lebanon, the French character of the 
educational system was retained; the French 
educational ladder was not changed with the termina- 
tion of the mandate, and the Lebanese system is 
still outstanding in the area in its close resemblance 
to the French model. Upon the attainment of in- 
dependence, important decrees on education were 
issued, the foremost among them being that Arabic 
became a compulsory language; that the teaching 
of national subjects, such as the history of Lebanon 
and the geography of the Middle East, was made 


compulsory; and that schools could choose English 
as a first foreign language instead of French. 

On the other band, Syria changed the nature 
of her education as soon as the French left. Under 
the mandate, French advisers had been attached 
to the Ministry of Education, and in Syria too French 
influence was spread by the teaching of French in 
schools and through French private schools. Now all 
traces of French influence were removed from the 
educational system, and the teaching of a foreign 
Janguage was postponed to the intermediary school. 

Upon the establishment of the Arab states after 
the First World War, their governments showed 
that they were aware of the importance of education 
as a factor in nation-building and as a tool for pro- 
gress. It was in the interwar period that illiteracy 
Was first faced as a national problem. The first 
reliable educational statistics in the Arab world date 
from that period. 

Whereas the traditional educational system was 
considered a religious and communal matter of no 
concern to the state, now, on the contrary, the 
new nationalist government education was regarded 
as another agency of the state rather than as an 
integral part of community life. ‘This feeling was 
partly justified by the highly centralised nature of 
the Ministries of Education in all the Arab countries. 
The Ministry exercises almost unlimited powers over 
the schoo! system. It determines curricula, acts as a 
publisher of textbooks, administers public examina- 
tions, constructs or supervises the construction of 
schools, trains, appoints, transfers, promotes and 
dismisses teachers, and finances all educational ac- 
tivities, According to Ottoman education laws, village 
communities were responsible for the construction 
of the school buildings. Nevertheless, the idea of 
municipal initiative, control, or financing of educa- 
tion has not yet taken root in the Arab world. 

There is a marked uniformity in the structure 
and organisation of the Ministries of Education 
in the Arab states, The Minister of Education, who 
isa cabinet member, is assisted by a Director-General. 
The Ministry functions through departments for 
elementary education, secondary education, vocatio- 
nal and technica) training, teacher training, curric- 
ula and textbooks, personnel, statistics, etc. The 
country is divided into education districts, which 
are identical with the administrative division of the 
state. In each district there is a bureau of educa- 
tion, which is a miniature copy of the central Ministry 
in the capital. Generally, the regional directors of 
education have little independence; they are charged 
with implementing the decrees issued by the Ministry 
and have to report local problems to the capital. 

Most of the school systems in the area are 
ministered by the government. After attaining 
independence, the Arab states started to impose much 
stricter control over the numerous private and foreign. 
schools which had been established and flourished 
under the protection of the European powers. Now 
the Ministries of Education demanded that the 
national subjects be taught at the private schools in 
Arabic and by citizens of the host country. The closer 
inspeciion of the private schools and progress in the 
implementation of the free and compulsory education 
caused the proportion of pupils in private and for- 
eign institutions to decline, especially in the primary 
stage. Even in Lebanon, the only country in the 
Middle East where private education is more im- 
portant than state education, the weight of state 
education has been growing. Under the French 
mandate, a state elementary school system emerged; 
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it served mainly the Muslim population, which 
was less attracted to the private Christian institu- 
tions. A state system of publie secondary schools 
started to develop after 1949. Total arabisation of 
the school system was emphasised as an expression 
of national sovereignty. Nevertheless, minorities 
were allowed to use their language in their schools, 
as demonstrated by the “Irikf Local Languages 
Law of 193 which provided for the use of Kurdish 
and Turkish as the medium of instruction, with 
Arabic as a second language, in the regions where 
these minorities constitute a majority. 

The need to train teachers was one of the most 
urgent tasks facing the Ministries of Education. 
The teachers in the state schools are government em- 
ployees. Since they are chronically underpaid and 
their opportunities of promotion are limited, the 
teaching profession below the university level does 
not attract the best men and women, and the social 
status of the teachers is lower than it was in past 
generations. Until the 1950s there were multiple ways 
and levels in which teachers were trained in the 
Arab world, ranging from courses lower than the sec- 
ondary school up to two years above the secondary 
school. In recent years, with the tendency to stand- 
ardise the educational levels and methods in the 
Arab world, the most common teacher training college 
begins after graduation from the preparatory or 
intermediate school and lasts four or five years. In 
recent years, with the rapid growth of higher eduez- 
tion, the training of teachers for secondary schools is 
entrusted to the university schools and faculties of 
education, In the interwar period, all the Arab coun- 
tries suffered from shortage of trained teachers 
only Egypt and ‘Irak came near to self-sufficiency- 
Recently, this situation has improved considerably, 
but there is still a shortage of teachers for certain 
subjects (mostly foreign languages, the sciences and 
technical training). Generally, the teacher shortage 
worsens as one goes higher up the educational ladder. 

The most formidable problem with which the 
education authorities have had to cope has been the 
widespread illiteracy, which reached 80-90% of the 
population in most countries of the region in the 
interwar period. Since adult literacy campaigns have 
not been efficient in the middle East, the main 
burden was placed on the elementary schools. 
Generally speaking, the principle of free elementary 
education was accepted throughout the Arab world 
at an early stage. Vet the idea of legislating for 
compulsory schoo! attendance has been put forward 
only in the last three decades and has by no means 
been universally accepted. Lebanon, which is one 
of the most advanced countries in the region educa- 
tionally, has no compulsory education lav. In several 
educational Jaws, references to compulsory education 
are qualified, Compulsion has applied to those 
areas where facilities existed (for example, the Trans- 
jordanian education regulation of 1939 and the "Iráki 
Education Law of 1940). 

In the mid-19405, the proportion of children who 
were in school from the elementary school age group 
was still limited, Lebanon had the highest attendance 
rate of 72.7%, followed by Palestine (Arab education 
only) 52.6%, Egypt 47.4%, Syria 39.4%, Trans- 
jordan 28.0% and “räk 20.0%. Since that time, 
the primary school attendance rates have been im- 
proving constantly, in spite of the rapid population 
growth in the Middle East, which ranges between 
2.5% to over 3% annually. According to a survey 
of all the Arab states (including North Africa) 
conducted in 1969-70, 60% of the children in primary 
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school age (between six to twelve years of age in 
most countries) were in school. That rate increased 
t0 69% in 1974-5. By 1981, 100% attendance rates 
at the elementary stage (or, in fact, more than 100% 
in some countries, due to numerous over-age students) 
have been reached in Jordan, Lebanon and some of 
the Gulf states, and the rates are rising everywhere, 

Jordan and Kuwayt have already extended by 
legislation the compulsory education stage to apply 
also to the intermediate school. Other countries, in- 
eluding Egypt, zre contemplating doing the same, but 
will probably do it officially only after reaching 
full or nearly full attendance rates at the elementary 
stage. 

Again, the difficulties in bringing all children 
to school sre similar in the Arab countries, although 
their severity varies from one country to another. 
It is difficult to provide education for bedouin 
tribes or for small and remote villages. The realisa- 
tion of the importance of education was not universal 
a few decades ago. Parents have been reluctant 
to send their daughters to school, especially after 
puberty, as they regarded this as contrary to tradi- 
tional morality. Until today, the illiteracy rate 
among women is higher than among men and the 
percentage of girls who attend school is lower than 
that among boys; this is particularly true in the 
countryside. Many parents refrain from letting their 
children go to school because they need their help in 
the field, the workshop or at home. This tendency has 
been strengthened by a widespread feeling that the 
curricula taught at schoo! are unsatisfactory and 
irrelevant to the needs of the community. Besides, 
there are not enough qualified teachers. Another prob- 
lem is a severe shortage of classrooms, and many 
classes are lodged in rented rooms. Schools often 
operate in two or even three daily shifts because of 
scarcity of space. Many children do not enter school 
at all, and many pupils fail to graduate. Children who 
leave school after a few years relapse into functional 
illiteracy. Of course, some of the shortcomings 
were in the past caused by lack of funds. This factor 
has been fundamentally changed in those countries of 
the region which have large incomes from oil, although 
it has made its notable impact on education oni 
cently. Vet, generally, some of the above-mentioned 
difficulties have been alleviated recently, and edu- 
cation in the Areb world has been making a qualita- 
tive as well as a quantitative progress. The begin- 
nings of systematic planning of national education 
by the Arab states, including five-year-plans, be- 
long to the 19603, and have helped to clarify the 
problems and to approach them more efficiently. 

Although demand for secondary education has 
been growing rapidly, the elementary school is 
still terminal for some 70-75% of the pupils in the 
Arab world. The promotion from the elementary to 
the secondary (or intermediate) stage is determined 
by passing external examinations, except in the few 
countries which have made the intermediate stage 
compulsory. In the interwar period, access to second- 
ary education was extremely limited, Usually, there 
were no secondary schools outside the towns, and. 
although there wore dormitories attached to a few 
schools in the cities, the vast majority of the popu- 
lation which was rural was deprived of post-primary 
education. Besides, tuition fees were a serious barrier 
for poor students, although there were some exemp- 
tions on the basis of good grades or financial need. 
By 1950, tuition fees in the state secondary schools 
had been abolished throughout the Middle East, 
and in the 1960s the universities, too, became free 
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of charge. The popularity of secondary education 
should be partly ascribed to the fact that it is 
considered a gateway to higher education and then 
to a government post, Another motivation for study 
in a secondary school was exemption from military 
service or the possibility of service under favourable 
conditions in some countries, 

The weaknesses of the secondary education are 
well-known, and are in fact an inheritance from 
the pre-modern period: the overemphasis on rote lear- 
ning, discipline, examinations, the heavy load of 
subjects to be taught and frontal lessons. Most of the 
secondary schools in the region are not equipped with 
sufficient libraries, laboratories and playgrounds. 
Secondary education has been overwhelmingly 
academic; vocational and technical education have 
been neglected or even looked upon with disdain, 
In the recent two decades, official attitudes toward 
vocational and technical education have been 
changing, but among the Arab states of the Middle 
East, only Egypt has accomplished a structural 
change in secondary education by channelling over 
half of the students into technical and vocational 
schools. 

In the first decades of their independence, the 
educational ladders in the Middle East differed 
widely from one Arab state to another. The schoo! 
system was influenced both by the elements inherited 
from the Ottoman Empire, which on their part had 
been shaped by the French model, and by the example 
of the European mandatory powers. Since the end of 
the Second World War, the Arab educational systems 
have been drawing closer to each other, and efforts 
have been made to coordinate the curricula, the 
organisation, and the terminology of the educational 
systems. Egypt has been the object of emulation 
and has set the example for many reforms, owing 
to her central position in the Arab world and culture. 
Thus today the educational ladder of 6-3-3 is the 
most common pattern in the Arab world, although 
there have beenother variations, such as the Lebanese. 
pattern, Kuwayt (4-4-4), and *Irák (6-3-2). There are 
also differences in the curricula, mainly in the teach- 
ing of foreign languages and religious instruction. 
There is a tendency to postpone the teaching of 
the foreign language to the intermediate school. 
Yet in Lebanon, Jordan, “Irak and South Yemen, 
it is taught in the primary school. Sa'ad! Arabia 
and Sudan devote more hours to the teaching of 
Islam than other Arab states. 

Occasionally, conferences are held to discuss and 
coordinate educational and cultural policies of the 
Arab countries. Thus in 1947 a convention was held 
in Lebanon to coordinate methods of teaching 
Arabic. In 1957 the important Agreement of Arab 
Cultural Unity was signed by Egypt, Syria and Jor: 
dan, and was joined a year later by ‘Irak. The agree- 
ment called for coordination of the school systems 
from all the cultural, pedagogical and organisational 
aspects. Over the years, various inter-Arab conferen- 
ces and conventions have been held which have dealt 
with the teaching of civics, textbooks, examination, 
educational planning, the teaching of the sciences, 
illiteracy, ete. 

Bibliography: The bibliography on the history 
of education in the Ottoman Empire and its 
successor states is vast and of greatly varying 
quality; it is accordingly impossible to try to 
give anything resembling an exhaustive list. The 
best sources for the current educational develop- 
ments in the area are the official reports and publi- 
cations of the Ministries of Education and reports 
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and studies prepared by UNESCO and by other 
regional and international organisations. 

For the Ottoman Empire and the 
Turkish republic: O. Ergin, Türkiye maarif 
larihi, s vols., Istanbul 1939-43, 1977 (essential 
work, sometimes uncritical); N. Ayas, Türkiye 
Cumburiyeti milt eğilimi: kuruşlar ve tarihçeler 
Ankara 1948; B. Lewis, The emergence of modern 
Turkey, London r96: (a basic work); R. H. Davi- 
son, Reform im the Ottoman Empire, 1856-1876, 
Princeton 1963 (fundamental work); F. R. Unat, 
Türhiye kitim sisteminin gelişmesine tariht bir 
bakes, Ankara 1964 (useful); N. Berkes, The develop- 
ment of secularism in Turkey, Montreal 1904; 
A. M. Kazamias, Education and the quest for 
modernity in Turkey, Chicago 1966; t. Baggóz 
and H. E. Wilson, Educational problems in Turkey 
1920-1940, Bloomington, Indiana r968; J. S. 
Szyliowicz, Education and modernisation im the 
‘Middle East, Ithaca, N.Y. 1973; S. J. and E. K. 
Shaw, History of the Ottoman Empire and modern 
Turkey, ii, Cambridge 1977. 

For Egypt: V. E. Dor Bey, L'instruction pu- 
blique en Egypt, Paris 1872; Y. Artin, Consideration 
sur l'instruction. publique en Égypte, Cairo 18943 
Russel Galt, The effects of centralization on educa- 
tion in modern Egypt, Cairo 1936; A. Boktor, 
School and society in the Valley of the Nile, Cairo 
1936; idem, The development and expansion of 
education in the United Arab Republic, Cairo 1963; 
Abmad ‘Izzat ‘Abd al-Karim, Ta"ribh aL4adim 
fi “asr Muhammad ‘Ali, Cairo 1938; idem, Ta?rikh 
al-ta‘lim fi Misr, 3 vols., Cairo 1945 (fundamental 
works); J. H. Heyworth-Dunne, An introduction. 
to the history of education in modern Egypt, London 
1938, repr. 1968 (fundamental work); ‘Paha Husayn, 
Mustakbal-al-thakéfa fi Misr, Cairo 1938; SA. F. 
Matar, al-Ta‘lim wa ‘L-muta%ajtilan fi Misr, 
Alexandria 1939; Abmad Nadjib al-Hilili, Tabrir 
Sam islap altam fi Misr, Cairo 1943; Abu al 
Futouh Ahmad Radwan, Old and mew forces in 
Egyptian education, New York 1951; H. Ammar, 
Growing up in an Egyptian village, London 1954; 
I. al-Kabbani, Dirasát fi tanzim al-ta'tim bi-Misr, 
Cairo 1958; B. Dodge, Al-Azhar: a millennium 
of Muslim learning, Washington D.C. 1961; H. 
Fiki, al-Tarith alothabafi lé 'IHa*lim fi Misr, Cairo 
x97t (based on secondary sources but useful); G. 
Hyde, Education in modern Egypt: ideas and 
realities, London 1978 (uncritical); P. J. Vatikiotis, 
The modern history of Egypt, N.Y. 1959, 2nd edn. 
The history of Egypt, London r980 (contains 
important chapters on education). 

Other Arab countries and education in 
the Arab world generally: G. Antonius, The 
Arab awakening, London 1938; SAti* al-Husrl, 
Tabárir ‘an hálat al-mafárif fi Süriya wa'ktirühát 
liiglikihà, Damascus 1944; R. D. Matthews and 
M. Akrawi, Education im Arab countries of the 
Middle East, Washington D.C. 1949; A. L. Tibawi, 
Arab education im mandatory Palestine, London 
1956; idem, Islamic education—its traditions and 
modernization into the Arab wational systems, 
London za. 1972; UNESCO, Compulsory education 
in the Arab states, Paris 1956; ‘Abd al-Razz&k al- 
Hilal, Torikh alalim fi 'L-Iráh fi 
Uthmant 1638-1917, Baghdid 1959; Sh- 
Allas al-ia'lim fi "Islam al-‘Arabi, 1960; ‘A. “Abd 
al-Dà'i, al-TaAMfil al-tarbawi, Beirut 1965; F. I. 
Qubain, Education and science in the Arab world, 
Baltimore 1966; J.-J. Waardenburg, Les universi- 
Hs dans le monde arabe actuel, 2 vols., Paris 1966; 


Naim Atiyya, MaSélim al-fikr altarbawt fi 'l-biläd 
al-SArabiyya, in F. Sarraf and N. A. Faris, eds., 
al-Fikr al-tAsabi fi miat Sims, Beirut 1967; M. V. 
Bashir, Educational development in the Sudan 
1998-1956, Oxford 1969; T. Hanf, Ersichuagswesen 
‘in Gesellschaft und Politik des Libanon, Bielefeld 
«a. 1969; Abd el-Wahab Abd el-Wassie, Education 
in Saudi Arabia, Glasgow 1970; R. Gh. al-Shaykh, 
Tajawowur altam fi Libiyà fi 'l-tuşūr al-haditha, 
Benghazi 1972; G. G. Parker, A study of the 
educational syslem of the Syrian Arab Republic, 
Washington D.C. 1978; Ahmad al-Tall, Education 
in Jordan, Islamabad 1979. (M. Wister) 


2. Ix North Arica 


A. Tunisia, Since 1840, with the foundation 
of the Ecole Polytechnique of the Bardo, a trilingual 
instruction (in Arabic, French and Italian) was 
provided, shaping the scientific and technical 
education of the armies of the Bey, ruler of the 
Regency of Tunis. But it was above all after 1875 that 
a bilingual and bi-cultural instruction in Arabic and 
French was available through the founding of the 
SádikI College (0.v.].. 

With the establishment of the French Protectorate 
(12 May 1881), public education took shape with 
the following features: (r) diversity (at primary 
level, French schools, Franco-Arab ones, modern 
Kurnie schools and traditional-type ones; at 
secondary level, purely French+type lycées and 
colleges, institutions or classes giving a bilingual 
“Sadiki"" education, and traditional Zaytüna educa- 
tion); (a) French influence (Arabic was treated 
as a foreign language, except at the Sadilel and some 
other institutions, and all references to the Arab- 
Islamic national heritage excluded, or largely 
excluded, from courses given); and (3) a disequili- 
brium between the schooling of European and 
‘Tunisian children (in 1949, 94% of French children 
in primary education and 12% of Tunisian Muslim 
ones; admittance of Tunisians to primary 
education only (in 1953, secondary education 
comprised 5661 French children out of a French 
resident population of 14,500 and 6,682 Tunisian 
Muslim ones out of a population of ca. 3 millions, 
the theoretical plan for education of Lucien Paye, 
the last Director of Public Education under the 
Protectorate, not having been put into practice) 

After independence (20 March 1956) and the 
proclamation of the Republic of Tunisia (25 July 
1957), from 1958 onwards President Habib Bourguiba 
has tried: (1) to replace the legal chaos and the in- 
structional diversity with a unified system 
which has its own Tunisian character, Tunisia being 

‘Republic whose language is Arabic and whose faith 
is Islam"; and (2) to give public instruction (al. 
lalim al-Sumiimi) the character of a national 
education (al-tarbiya al-kawmiyya) adapted to 
the variety and the evolution of economic, social, 
technical and cultural needs of the nation, taking 
into account demographic increase, and aiming 
ultimately at education for all, opening out on to 
the external world, and responsive to scientific 
and technical changes and developments. This was 
the reform of 1956 (“A new conception of teaching in 
Tunisia"). After this first period of reform (1958-68), 
and after a series of interventions, primary teaching 
has been completely arabised—Frencb being studied 
as a foreign language from the 4th year onwards— 
whilst in secondary teaching, the humanities, in- 
cluding philosophy, are taught in Arabic. At the 
level cf higher education, a step towards the arabi- 
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sation of the humanities has already been made, and 
there are even lectures at the Medical Faculty of 
Tunis in Arabic. 

With a percentage devoted to it in 1968 of 9% 
of the GNP and in 1980 of at least 8%, and with 
a third of the state budget, expenditure on educa- 
tion in Tunisia surpasses all that recorded for 
other countries (1968-9, in the USA and Netherlands, 
6.5% of the GNP, and in the Communist countries, 
between 4 and 6.5%). The goal of universal educa- 
tion is in view. In primary education, there were 
in 1955-6 209,438 pupils (out of a population of 
ca, 3.5 million); in 1965-6, 712,093; in 1975-6, 
920,924; and in 1981-2, 1,071,000 out of a popula: 
tion of 6.5 million). If secondary education stu- 
dents (over 300,000) and those in higher education 
(more than 30,000) are added, a total of 1,400,000 is 
reached (about r Tunisian in 5 is at school). 

However, the problem of quality remains out- 
standing in the framework of Arab-French bilingual- 
ism: in the first place, the process of apprentice- 
ship of the French speaker gives him a privileged 
place at the outset in acquiring competence in com- 
munication through language expression (aptitude at 
varying the message according to psycho-social-cul- 
tural conditions) in connection with purely linguis- 
tic communication (skill in transmitting a message 
orally or by means of writing in accordance with 
the rules of the languages). Hence the option of 
keeping up Arab-French bilingualism, 25 years after 
independence, forms part of a project concerning with 
general culture: (1) primacy for Arabic ("the lan- 
guage which expresses the Tunisian cultural identi- 
ty and authenticity”); and (2) the opening-up of 
the educational system on the problems of develop- 
ment defined by the Fifth Plan (1977-81), the aims 
of educational policy being to favour the develop- 
ment of education, alter the oricatation of primary 
teaching, improve its quality and its impact by de- 
veloping the child's personality, thereby ensuring 
for him at one and the same time an intellectual and 
a manual training (this latter orientated towards 
the industrial and agricultural techniques built 
into the teaching), reduce losses of pupils and the 
inequalities of fortune and fate, and thus facilitate 
the integration of young people into the economic 
life of their home districts and regions. 

Yet this attachment to French language and 
culture has always provoked debate between the sup- 
porters and opponents of bilingualism since inde- 
pendence. The problem of arabisation (ta‘rib) has 
always stirred up controversy, sometimes violently, 
and has released religious, political and philosoph- 
ical passions, as it endeavours to make some people 
realise their “linguistic, and even cultural, mutilated 
state”. A process of acculturation is felt to be at 
work here: (1) the French language—considered 
as one which is widely-spread through the world 
and one which gives access to a culture with a uni- 
versal, scientific and technological character— 
presents itself as a strong rival to Arabic, the bearer 
of deeply-rooted values, and seen as the language 
of communication and of liberation; and (2) the two 
cultures, Arabic and French, express a class antag- 
Onism between the comfortably-off classes and the 
rest and a confrontation between modernism and 
traditionalism. 

Tunisia, an Arab and Muslim country, is never- 
theless trying to realise its authentic geaius in the 
midst of modemity by means of a system of unified 
and general education (a “national” system for 
the masses and not one of "public education" for 
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the élite, since "primary education is a right for 
everyone, secondary education is a necessity, and 
higher education meritorious”). Lengths of the 
stages of education: primary, 6 years; secondary, 
7 years (3 years of a common core and then three 
branches leading to baccalaureates in letters, mathe- 
matios and sciences or mathematics and technology); 
and higher (decentralised: sectors for the basic 
sciences, the medical and biological sciences and 
the human and social sciences, totalling in 1981 53 
units, sc. Faculties, Schools and Institutes). 
Bibliography: P. Foncin, L'enseignement en 
Tunisie, in Journal Ojficiel, March-April 1883; 
L. Machuel, L'enseignement public en Tunisie (de 
1853 à 1900), Tunis 1900; Direction de l'Instruction 
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en Tunisie (1883-1900), Tunis 1931; L. Paye, 
Documents sur les résultats de l'enseignement en 
langue française dans les £ablissemunts de Tunisie 
(typewritten copy, Bib. Sorbonne W. 1957) (11); 
L'évolulion de l'enseignement traditionnel en Tunisie, 
and Le contenu de l'enseignement, in Maghrib- 
Machrek, no. 25 (1968) and mo. 78 (1977); C. 
Charmion, Bilinguisme et biculturalisme en Tunisie, 
in Le Français dans le monde, ii, 1957; M. Mzali, 
Min wahy al-fikr, Tunis 1970; Cahiers du CERES 
(Tunis), série économique no. 3: Les coùts de 
l'éducation em Tunisie, 1970; série linguistique, 
La langue des étudiants, November 1970; S. Gar- 
madi, Les problèmes du bilinguisme en Tunisie, in 
Renaissance du Monde Arabe, 1972; N. Sraieb, 
Colonisation, décolonisation et enseignement, 'exem- 
ple tunisien, Tunis 1974; A. Chettaoui, Bilinguisme 
el enseignement. primaire en Tunisie (thèse de 3* 
cycle inédite; Univ. Pasteur Strasbourg) 1974; 


A. Abdessalem, Sadiki et les Sadikiens, Tunis 1975; | 


Raşid lughawi wazifi, Institut  d'arabisation, 
Rabat 1975; M. Riguet, Coniribution à Tétude 
psychosociale du bilinguisme dans la population 
tunisienne (typewritten thesis, Univ, R. Descartes, 
Paris 1979) ; Ch. Fitouri, Biculturalisme, bilinguisme 
ot éducation (analyse du cas tunisien) thèse d'État, 
Univ, de Paris V, 1980; M. Chouchane, Le travail 
manuel à l'école primaire 
dans Perspectives UNESCO, xilt (1981); A. 
Ayed, Bilingwisme et enseignement en Tuni 
(in Lenfant ct le droit à Péducation bilingue, 
Centre mondial d'information sur l'education 
bilingue, Aosta 1982); République Tunisienne 
(1) S.E.E.N. Nouvelle conception de l'enseignement. 
en Tunisie, Oct. 1958; (2) Notre plam éducatif 
depuis Vindépendance Tunis, Office pédagogique. 
1963; (3) Programmes officiels de l'enseignement. 
Primaire, secondaire. (4) Rapport sur le mouvement 
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of the content of syllabuses (concentration of studies 
on Algeria), the gradual algerianisation of the 
teaching personne! (accompanied however by a 
massive appeal for co-operation from other Arab 
countries) and the arabisation of a certain number 
of sectors: the first two primary education years 
in 1966 and then the higher classes, with the preser- 
vation of the teaching of a foreign language from 
the third year onwards, immediate arabisation in 
secondary and higher education and the opening-up 
of official channels in the Arabic language, 

In 1970 a fairly important change took place. 
‘The Ministry of National Education was split up 
into a Ministry of Primary and Secondary Education 
and one for Higher Education and Scientific Research, 
At the side of these two there was set up a Ministry 
of Basic Education which started to put into effect 
parallel system of education, but one completely 
atabised. 

la 1971-2 higher education was completely re- 
‘organised. The essential preoccupations of the 
Algerian government which lay behind this reform 
were the following: “to form the type of cadres of 
which the country has need, a cadre eagaged in the 
work of socialist reconstruction and filled with 
the Algerian national personality and the socio- 
economic realities of the country. From this follows 
the new shaping of the subjects of teaching and 
educational qualifications and their integration 
within educational frameworks based on job needs 
defined by the sectors requiring these skills, 
student must accordingly be directly operational” 
‘The organisation of these subjects of teaching was 
inspired by what existed in certain western countries 
and those of the East: the substitution in place of an 
annual curriculum structure of a system of semesters, 
units of teaching (modules) and the consequent 
institution of continuous control of courses. The 
application of these reforms got under way only 
with great difficulty, Moreover, it required the 
recruiting of a considerable number of assistants, 
‘often at the expense of quality, The establishment 
of courses of instruction in Arabic parallel to and 
not instead of those already being carried on in 
French developed extensively in this period. This 
distinct monolingualism has not been without serious 
consequences for the cultural unity of the country. 

In regard to primary and secondary education, 
the system was extensively remodelled in 1977 
(by the application of law no. 7635 of 16 April 1976). 
Henceforth it was to be made up of three levels: 
preparatory, basic and secondary. The basic school, 


| a fairly original concept, had as its aim the providing 
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and 1977). Ta*rib: record of the debates in the 
National Assembly of Tunisia from 1956 to 1980 
(esp. June $6; June 57, Dec. 69, Dec. 70, Dec. 72, 
August 79). Journals: al-Fikr (June 56, Nov. 56, 
Oct. 59, Nov. 67, April 71, Oct., July 79, June 80), 
IBLA (957, 1958), NADWA (Nov. 54) F.T.S.S. 
(CERES: nos. 5, 8, 13, 16-19, 20, 24, 30-31, 32-35, 
44 47)- (A. Evave) 
B. Algeria, On the morn of independence (5 July 
1962), the educational system inherited from the 
colonial period (sc. the French system as it existed 
before 1968) was kept in being, like all the other 
institutions which were not contrary to national 
sovereignty. Under the stimulus of a Ministry of 
National Education, this system slowly evolved 
and then changed radically after 1970, The slow 
period of evolution consisted mainly of an adaptation 
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of a basic education for all, compulsory and lasting 
nine years (up to the third grade class of the old 
system). In order to get the system into operation as 
quickly as possible, the ministry in charge of this 
sector of education was in 1981 divided up into a 
Ministry of Basic Education and Instruction and a 
Secretaryship of State for Secondary Education. 
‘The lack of personne! at the teaching level has 
Jed to the extensive establishing of a grade of ele- 
meatary (Brevet élémentaire) teachers (instructors) 
or of a grade a little below this (monitors), This last 
group made up 41% of teaching personnel in 1965. 
By 1976 it was only 14.8% and had disappeared 
totally in 1977. On the other hand, because of the 
drive towards homogeneity in education, non-state 
education (secular and confessional) was integrated 
with public education (KuPn schools, madrasas 
and sdwiyas in 1963, private education in 1977). 
In the same year, all the institutions within the 
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jurisdiction of the original educational system, 
which was dissolved, were integrated in the Ministry 
of Primary and Secondary Education. 

Other forms of education have also been made 
possible b- other Ministries, who have started 
“institutes for technology” or institutes for higher 
studies in order to provide trained personnel for 
their own needs. A Ministry for Professional Educa- 
tion has been in being since 1981. 

The growth of those undergoing education has 
been rapid and great since 1962, at all levels, as the 
following table shows: 


Informations statistiques, Ministry of Education, 
Years 1976-81; Bulletin statistique, no. 11 (1981-2), 
Ministry of Education and Scientific Research; 
L'Enseignement supérieur et de la recherche sciens 
tifique, Problèmes actuels et perspectives d'avenir, 
Algiers, OPU 1978; al-Ta'rib fi '-Djazir (L'arabi- 
sation en Algerie), Ministry of Primary and Second- 
acy Education, Algiers 1975; L'Ecole fondamentale, 
Algiers, ENET. (A. HApJ-SALAR) 
C. Morocco.In its modern form, publiceducation 
in Morocco dates from the colonial period, During 
the 44 years of the Protectorate (912-56), the 


Oct. 1962 1971 1977 198r 
Elementary 272636 2,018,091 2282044 3,118,827 
Middle and secondary 

(general and technical) 82,937 236,852 612,229 1,029,884 
Higher 2,735 24,334 54547 75,027 


In 13 years (1963-76) the number of schools 
has almost tripled; in October 1962 there were 
2,759 and in 1976 7,798 (classes in practice: 46,529 
in 1976 with the introduction of the double vacation), 
Teachers in primary and secondary schoo's rose 
from 19,908 in October 1962 to 129,618 in 1981. The 
same picture obtains in higher education: from 262 
teachers, of whom 82 were Algerians, in 1981 there 
were 9,778, of whom 7,0r8 were Algerians. 

Like most the Third World countries who have 
recently achieved independence, Algeria had a fairly 
large number of illiterates (5,941,000 according 
to the 1966 census, ie. about 80%). The number of 
Algerian children not at school was considerable, 
and the Algerian students registered at the University 
of Algiers was not more than 500, 

After 20 years, Algeria has certainly accomplished 
a work which, though still unfinished aud full of 
flaws, is nevertheless positive in its results. More 
than one-third of the state budget goes annually 
on education and training. All children aro in the 
process of being placed in schools despite an un- 
precedented demographic rise (the population has 
doubled in zo years). Twenty-one towns either 
have or are on the point of getting a university or 
university centre. Two thousand medical doctors are 


French authorities progressively installed, at the 
side of the traditional network of Kur'ünic schools 
and medersas, an assemblage of educational institu- 
tions intended to further the “mission civilisatrice” 
of the metropolitan power whilst at the same time 
respecting the particular genius of Moroccan society, 
following Marshal Lyautey's intentions. But the 
concrete results of the colonial educational policy 
were far removed from this noble ideal. The system. 
of modern education introduced by France into 
Morocco was essentially élitist and brought into the 
local context a completely alien culture, This ex- 
plains why the right to education for all was one of 
the main demands of the nationalist movement. 

The attainment of independence in 1956 was 
marked by a great popular movement in favour of 
education. Literacy campaigns sprang up spon- 
taneously all over the country, and the new Minister 
of Education succeeded in getting into school in 
October 1956 five times as many children as the 
Protectorate authorities had accepted in the pre- 
ceding year This date accordingly marks the real 
birth of modern education in Morocco. 

Efforts to develop the public education system 
found their justification in a double conception of 
education's rôle, seen from one aspect as a funda- 


TABLE OF CHILDREN tw EDUCATION 


Year Primary Ratioof Secondary — Ratioof Higher Ratio of 
increase increase increase 

1956 318,995 100 10,490 100 3,792 100 
1960 766,183 240 86,05 820 4,665 123 
1965 1,115,745 350 210,931 zorr 8,996 237 
1970 1,175,277 368 298,580 2,849 16,097 424 
1925 1,547,647 485 478,000 4,587 40,000 1,055 
1080 2,104,050 660 797,110 7,599 93,851 2475 

average annual rate 
of increase 817% 19.77% 14.30% 


Source: Aunual statistics of the Ministry of National Education, 
Annual statistics of Morocco, State Secretariat for Planning and Regional Development. 


trained each year, together with a good number of 
engineers and higher technicians. 

Bibliography: I. Khenniche, Description du 
systeme d'enseignement, in Cahiers du CREA Alger, 
no. 4, 1-73; La refonte de l'enseignement supérieur, 
Ministry of Higher Education and Scienti 
Research, Algiers, Imprimerie officielle, 1977; 


mental right enshrined in the constitution, and 
from another as a powerful factor making for econo- 
mic and social progress. This is why education and 
the training of cadres always had priority in the 
development plans successively introduced after 1960. 

These long-term development objectives wore 
given effect through the choice of four principles for 
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action which guided the Moroccan government's ed- 
cational policy after independence: making attend- 
ance at school available for all children of appro- 
priate age; unifying the different types of schools 
left behind by the colonial power; the arabisation 
of curricula and the language of instruction; and 
the moroccanisation of the body of teachers. 

The results obtained after a quarter of a century 
of massive investment in the educational sector 
are impressive, as the following table of the school 
enrolments shows: 

‘These figures demonstrate the size of the financial 
resources devoted by the state to public education 
—almost 25% of the annual budget—which have 
enabled the transformation of the embryonic educa- 
tional network inherited from the Protectorate into 
a vast and complex system. 

The present educational system, whose structure 
is to a considerable extent modelled on the French 
ome, comprises three levels. Primary school lasts 
for five years and accepts children from the age of 
seven. This first level is completed by a nationally- 
organised examination (the certificate of primary 
education) which gives access to the following level. 

Secondary education is itself divided into two 
stages. The first four years, forming the first cycle, 
are common to all pupils. Then at the end of this, 
specialist educational advisers divide the children, 
according to their aptitudes and wishes, into dif- 
fering channels of the second cycle. The fifth year 
of secondary education offers two options of general 
education (scientific and literary) and two technical 
ones (commercial and industrial studies). In the 
sixth and seventh years, the choice is even morc 
varied, with a spread of six channels, each one 
leading to a distinct type of baccalaureate. 

Higher education comprises two groups of in- 
stitutions, In the universities, which are controlled 
by the Ministry of Education, students can follow 
the usual groups of studies, such as arts, law, eco- 


nomics, science and medicine. At the side of this | 


channel of classic university education, which 90% 
of students of higher education follow, there exists 
a complete network of specialised schools and insti- 
tutes of higher education functioning under the 
control of different technical government depart- 
ments and aiming at training engineers and the 
middle management grades which will work in the 
public and semi-public sectors. Among the most 
important of these are the Mohammedia (Mubasama- 
diyya) School of Engineers, the National School 
of Public Administration, the National Agricultural 
and Veterinary Institute, the National Institute for 
Statistics and Applied Economics, the National 
Institute of Posts and Telecommunications, the 
Higher Institute of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration, etc. There further exists a certain 
number of pedagogical institutions (regional schools 
for primary teachers, regional pedagogical centres 
and teacher training colleges) intended to prepare 
Moroccan teachers in order to replace foreign in- 
structors, especially in the scientific disciplines. 

Considerable progress had been made towards 
arabisation. All literary topics are taught in the 
official language. The arabisation of scientific courses 
is on the way to completion at the primary level, 
and will be progressively extended to the secondary 
and higher levels, 

From the legal aspect, it should be stressed that 
school attendance is compulsory till the age of r3 and 
that education is free at all levels. Moreover, over 
the last 12 years or so, the government has adopted 


a policy of granting very generous scholarships for 
the large majority of students of higher education. 
levertheless, despite these very positive results, 
the Morocean education system has for several 
years gone through a severe crisis of development 
whose main components can be set out in the form of 
three paradoxes with interconnected effects. In the 
first place, despite a great increase in public ex- 
penditure on education and in the number of children 
enrolled in the schools, making primary education 
general remains a distant ideal because of the 
population growth (3% per annum). In the second 
place, a significant share of the resources devoted 
to the educational system is wasted because of the 
high rate of those having to repeat courses or aban- 
doning them altogether. Finally, educational planners 
find themselves faced by a lack of correspondence 
between the "products" of the educational system 
and the employment needs of the labour market, 
above all in the scientific and technological fields, 

The sum total of these difficulties which the 
Moroccan educational system has come up against, 
like those of many other young countries of Africa 
and Asia, has led the authorities in the Ministry of 
Education to prepare at the present time a long-term 
reform programme which will allow the Moroccan 
educational institutions to be better adapted to the 
needs of a changing society and to enable them to 
play a more positive rôle in the country's develop- 
ment process, 

Bibliography: A detailed description of the 
Protectorate's educational policy is given by the 
Directorate of Public Education in Morocco in its 
Bilan 1945-50, Rabat 1950. A more analytical 
treatment has been made by L. Paye, Enseigne- 
meni et société musulmane. Introduction el volu 
de l'enseignement moderne au Maroc, thèse d'état, 
Paris, Sorbonne 1057; see also the section on 
this topic in Ch. A. Julicn’s Le Maroc face awe 
impérialismes, Paris 1979. 

The main research works on Moroccan public 
education since independence are those of A. 
Motassime, Tendances actuelles de l'enseignement. 
au Maret d problèmes d'orientation scolaire. 
Contribution à lide des problèmes actuels. de 
l'éducation au Maroc, pays du Tiers-Monde, 
thèse de 3* cycle, Paris 1970; A. Mezouar, En- 
seignement supérieur au Maroc et développement, 
Mémoire de DES, Casablanca 1977; J. Salmi, 
Educational crisis und social reproduch the 
political economy of schooling in Morocco, Ph.D. 
thesis, Univ. of Sussex 198r, Various more de- 
scriptive articles and studies should also be men- 
tioned, including Moatassime, La politique de 
l'enseignement au Maroc de 1957 À 1977, in Maghreb- 
 Machrek, no. 79 (Jan.-March 1978), 29-56; C. Tibi, 
Politique éducative et financement de l'éducation au 
Maroc, Institut International de Planification dc 
l'Éducation, Unesco, Paris 1976; A. Baina, Le 
système d'enseignement au Maroc, Casablanca 1982 
M. Merrouni and M. Souali, Question de l'enseigne- 
meni au Maroc, in Bult, Economique e Social du 
Maroc, quadruple no. 143-6 (1982), which has a 
very complete bibliography. The most useful of 
the regular publications are Le mouvement éducatif 
aw Maroc prepared each year by the Ministry of 
National Education; Aladriss, a twice-yearly 
educational review published by the École-Normale 
Supérieure, Rabat; and the cultural chronicle 
on Morocco which appears each year in the An- 
nuaire de l'Afrique du Nord, Aix-en-Provence. 

(O. Sarm) 
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3. Ie Tram. 

Before the appearance of secular education in 
Tran, what primary education there was was essen- 
tially that of the maktads or kultäbs [q.v], where 
children from the age of six or so learned the rudi- 
ments of reading and writing, Islamic religion 
and some arithmetic. These maktabs, as small-scale, 
informal, locally-organised institutions, continued 
to exist in the small towns and villages of Iran till 
after the Second World War, although after 1925 
they had to use Ministry of Education textbooks. 

Organised higher education may be said to go 
back to the pre-Islamic medical schoo! and hospital 
at Djundishapor in Ahwaz [ste GONDESHAPOR], 
but under Islam, the madrasas (¢.0] took over the 
function of higher religious education, tending, 
however, in the Safawid period to become exclusively 
centres for the training of the ShIT clergy, so that 
by the end of the roth contury, there was virtually 
no awareness in Iran of the modern intellectual and 
scientific progress of the West, and little attention 
was paid also to the rich heritage of classical Islamic 
scientific and secular literary production. 

‘The impetus for the acquisition of modern Western 
sclence and technology began to be felt by the leaders 
of Iran under the Russian threat to the northwestern 
provinces of Iran early in the roth century. ‘Abbas 
Mirza [gi] the enlightened Kadjar crown prince 
directly concerned with Iran’s defence against Russia, 
and his able minister Mirzà Buzurg Kà'im-i Makim 
[seo KX'ni-t Magister FarAndnt], tried to modernise 
the Iranian army; he told the British envoy James 
Morier in 1809 that “No pains have been spared to 
acquire a knowledge of military tactics and theory 
of fortification which they had gleaned from French 
and Russian books translated by ‘Abbas Mirzi's 
order" (see A. K. S. Lambton, Persian society under 
the Qajars, in JRCAS, xlviii [1961], 123-39). 

Negotiations with the embassy sent by Napoleon 
under General Gardane in 1807-9 (see R. M. Savory, 
British and French diplomacy in Persia, 1800-1870, 
in Iram, [BIPS, x (1972), 31-44) for training the 
Iranian army included the project of sending 200 
Iranian students to study in France, but this project 
never materialised. In r811 and 1815, seven students 
sere sent to London for training, and this was the 
first attempt by the state to acquire an element of 
modern science and learning through sending 
students abroad. 

Modern Western-type of education dates from the 
establishment of the Dar al-Funiin, the term being a 
rendering of "école polytechnique”, in rBsr [see 
vjANI'A]. In 1848, Nasir al-Din Shah began his reign 
and immediately appointed Mirzi Tak! Shin, later 
called Amir Kabir (g.v. in Suppi.) as his minister. 
Amir Kabir ushered in many reforms, and prepared 
a project for the establishment of a modern-type 
university, mainly to train experts for the army 
and the higher echelons of the civil service. He started 
on the necessary building and engaged a number of 
professors from Austria for it. The university was 
inaugurated by the Shih in 1851, only a few days 
after its initiator, Amir Kabir, had fallen from power. 
The Dir al-Funiin was a combination of a military 
college and a secular university. Branches of study 
comprised infantry, cavalry and artillery sciences; 
medicine, physical sciences, mathematics, pharma- 
cology, cartography, history, geography, and the 
Porsian, Arabic, French and Russian languages. 
In addition to the Austrian professors who were 
engaged for six years, a number of European experts 
already in the service of the Iranian governinent were 


| assigned to teaching posts, as well as a number of 
native Iranian scholars. 

For the first year, rso students were enrolled. 
Studies were free, and students were given a free 
mid-day meal and two uniforms per year. It had a 
theatre and a model factory attached to it, and was 
well-equipped with laboratories. Although the Amir 
Kabir was executed soon after the opening of the 
Dar ai-Funin, it continued its work. Amir Kablr's 
reforms, and particularly his founding the Dar al- 
Funan, were not applauded by the powerful Muslim 
clergy, but as he had linked it with the needs of 
national defence, it was difficult for them to oppose 
it (see F. Adarniyyat, Amir Kabir wa Irán, Tehran 
1348/1959). 

The Austrian professors wrote many textbooks 
in their respective fields, and these were translated 
into Persian; thus not only was modern science 
introduced into Iran, but also, the foundations 
for modern Persian scientific terminology were laid. 

The Dir al-Funin was a landmark in the history 
of Iranian education, both as the first organised 
attempt to introduce modern science and technology 
and also as the first attempt by the state to assume 
responsibility for public education. For over forty 
years its work was responsible for the education of an 
élite class of intellectuals who were in no small 
measure responsible for the establishment of con- 
stitutional monarchy in 1906 (see P. Adamiyyat, 
Fikr-i ridi, Tehran 13401961). 

Nasir al-Din Shih became increasingly suspicious 
of the new learning, and education stagnated in the 
later part of his long reign. In 1855, the Ministry 
of Science (Wixirat-i «Ulüm) was created. In 1858, 
42 students were sent to France to study in various 
scientific fields. In 1871 a modern school with 
European teachers was established in Tabriz, 

In the last decade of the 19th century, two colleges 
of higher education were established which later 
became faculties of Tehran University. One was the 
College of Political Sciences, primarily intended for 
the education of future diplomats, and the other 
was the College of Agriculture, with training at 
secondary school and university level. With the 


| creation of the Society for Promotion of National 


Education, many philanthropically-inclined citizens 
were encouraged to endow and start their own 
private schools on modern lines. 

The reformist movement which had started early 
in the reign of Násir al-Din Shah was fully conscious 
of the inadequacy of the traditional »ataj-madrasa. 
type of education, and worked towards the adoption 
of a modern Western-type of education. Mirzi 
Malkam Khan (g.v.] was the first to propose a national 


| system of education, similar to the French one of 


primary, secondary and university stages (see Ada- 
miyyat, op. cit.). Others, more nationalist and anti- 
clerical, like Mirzi Fath ‘AN Akhund-zada {¢.v.J, 
Mirza Aka Khan Kirmani (q.v.] and Talibov, de- 
nanded a secular system of education. 

The constitutional period, beginning in 1906, ine 
augurated a period of upheaval for Iran, with the 
resimposition of despotic Kadjar rule, pressures 
from outside powers during the First World War 
years and finally the downfall of the Küdjàrs (see 
MAsHROTIYYA and KADJAR), yet a great deal was 
done for education between 1903 and 1925. 


| , Im 1910 the Madilis passed tho administrative 
| Law of Education which established the Ministry 
| of Education (Wisdrat-i Mafürif wa Awkdf wa 


Sana°i‘-i Mustagraja), whose responsibilities in- 
cluded also, as its name implied, pious endowments 
and the fine arts. 
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Responsibility for public education was assigned 
10 this Ministry. In rox the Fundamental Law of 
Education made the Ministry responsible for the 
provision of basic education for all children aged 
from 7 to 13 years of age. This law also recognised 
three stages of education: primary, secondary and 
higher stages. Private schools were recognised, but 
they all had to carry out the curriculum ratified 
by the Ministry of Education. Corporal punishment 
was banned in all types of school (see further on 
the provisions of these laws, Issa Sadiq, Modern 
Persia and her educational system, New York 1932). 

In 1918 the Central Teachers’ College was estab- 
lished for training secondary school teachers. 
A number of French teachers were engaged to teach 
modern sciences, and ¢minent Iranian scholars 
came to be associated with this college, later called 
the Higher National Teachers’ College. When the 
University of Tebran was established in 1935, this 
College was incorporated into the University to 
form its faculties of Arts and Sciences. In 1921 the 
Schoo! of Law was established and a number of 
European teachers engaged to teach modern juris- 
prudence. In 1922 a law was ratified by the Madjiis 
establishing the Supreme Council of Education, 
which was the legislative and supervisory body with 
regard to all matters pertaining to education. Thus 
with the education acts of 1910, z9rt and 1922, the 
foundations were laid for a national system of 
education. 

With the advent of Ridà Shah Pahlavi [p], 
‘Minister of War in 1921, prime minister in 1923 and 
voted as Shih by the Constitutional Assembly 
which deposed the Kadjar dynasty in 1925, à now 
era began in the history of Iran, one marked by 
unification of the country under a strong central 
government, economic progress, the first steps 
towards emancipation of women, a resurgence of 
Icanian nationalism and further progress in educa- 
tion, 

The need for trained people in higher education 
prompted the new Shah to introduce a law into the 
Madilis authorising the Ministry of Education to 
send at least 100 students abroad every year for 
higher education; the first group left for France in 
1928 Scholars sent abroad under this law provided 
the fature universities with the bulk of their teachers 
and also manned important posts of state, At the 
same time, the government engaged a number of 
foreign professors to teach at centres of higher 
education. 

In 1934 an important step was taken to provide 
teachers for primary schools, A law was ratified by 
the Madjlis establishing teachers’ colleges, and also 
making provisions for the employment, promotion 
and reticement of teachers and civil servants. By 
1939 there were thirty such colleges in operation. 

‘The University of Tehran was established by law 
in 1934 and inaugurated in 1935 [sce prAna] 
Almost all the faculties were already in existence; 
the new law brought them under a unified ad- 
ministration. ‘The law also approved the budget for 
extensive new buildings. 

In 1936, Ridà Shih decreed the emancipation of 
‘women, and a consequence of this was that, hitherto 
barred from higher education, they found access to 
educational facilities at all levels. 

In 1939, secondary school organisation was 
changed. Until then, the secondary school was 
divided into two stages or "cycles" of three years 
each. The first cycle was general in nature, and the 
second one provided more education in the arts 


and sciences. As there was a terminal examination 
at the end of the first cycle (at the age of 16) and a 
certificate was issued at that point, more than 50% 
of students terminated their studies then or went 
into a trade or vocational school. With the new 
system, the secondary school was divided into a 
structure of 5 + 1 years, with specialisation at the 
sixth year. This had an adverse effect on the sub- 
sequent development of education, however, iu 
that it turned students away from vocational schools 
towards a university education, and consequeatly 
produced a surfeit of applicants for university 
education. 

‘Technical aad vocational education bad all along 
been the responsibility of various departments of 
state who trained the experts whom they needed. 
The Ministry of Education—called since the early 
1930s the Wisdrat-i Farhang (farkang = both 
education and culture)—did have its own vocational 
schools which students could enter at the age of 15 
after the first cycle of secondary school, but the 
mumber of these schools was inadequate. 

The whole system of education was highly cen- 
tralised, with all important decisions taken in Tehran. 
However, when Rida Shah abdicated in i941, a 
national system of education had been firmly 
established. The most remarkable achievement was 
porhaps the fact that, under him, girls came to enjoy 
the same right to education as boys. 

Under Mubammad Rida Shih Pahlavi [qo] 
there was an enormous growth in all fields of educa- 
tion, Whereas there were 285,000 students in primary 
schools in r941, the figure rose to 4,708,000 in 1976. 
Secondary schoo! enrolment rose from 25,000 to 
2,357,000, and university enrolment from 3,367 to 
154,000 in the same period. The increase in edu- 
cational expenditure was from 154 million rials 
in r941 to 260 billion rials in 1976. In addition, in 
1976 there were some 50,000 Iranian students 
studying at foreign universities, mainly in the United 
States and in Western Europe. 

In 1943 a law ratified by the Madjlis made the 
University of Tehran autonomous. Between 1949 
and r950, new universities were established in Tabriz 
Shiraz, Ahwaz, Isfahan and Mashhad. In 1956, 
Pahlavi University was established in Shiraz, in 
1957 the National University opened in Tehran, 
and in 1962 the Aryimihr Technological University 
was inaugurated in Tehran, By 1964, eleven new 
institutions of higher education had been established, 

In 1965, the law establishing the Literacy Corps or 
“Army of Knowledge" (Sipdi-t Danish) was ratified. 
According to this law, young men of military age, 
with secondary school certificate, could choose to 
undergo four months of training as primary school 
teachers and afterwards teach for 20 months in 
remote rural areas, this being regarded as in lieu 
of military service. Between 1963 and 1969, some. 
1.3 million children and adults had been taught by 
the Literacy Corps in 22,000 villages. 

In 1964 the whole system of primary and secondary: 
schools was reorganised. The primary school was 
allotted 5 years, the “guidance” school 3 years 
after the primary school and the last four years 
of secondary school could be devoted to specialised. 
studies relevant to the university course which the 
student planned to follow, Alternative vocational 
and technical schools were provided after the 
primary school and after the three years of "guid- 
ance" school, this system marking a considerable 
improvement over the previous one. 

In 1968 a new Ministry of Science and Higher 
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Education was created to deal with ever expanding | 
higher education. The new Ministry authorised the | 
establishment of private colleges of higher education, 
but the experiment was not a successful oue, and 
all the private colleges were nationalised in 1974. 
Also in 1974, education at all levels was declared 
free by the Shah. 

The abnormal growth of secondary education had 
created a large number of applicants for university 
places. Notwithstanding the fast expansion of 
higher educational facilities, only a fraction of the 
applicants could find places. The accumulating | 
number of young people whose levels of aspiration 
had been thereby raised, but could not be satisfied, 
was another factor responsible for the discontent 
that led to the 1979 Revolution in Iran, but the 
consequent closure in effect of the universities as 
potential centres of resistance, and the relegation 
‘once again of woman to an inferior status under the 
Khumayni régime have diminished rather than 
enhanced educational opportunities. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given 
in the article): A. A. Siassi, La Perse au contact 
de l'Occident, Paris 193; Isä Sadik, Sayri 

Jarhang dar Trin wa Maghrib-samin, Tehran 

1332/1953; Amin Banani, The modernisation of 

dram 1931-1941, Stanford 1961; Mabmüd San’, 

Asédi wa tarbiyat, Tehran 1354/1975; W. Eilers, | 

ch. Educational and cullural development in Iran 

during the Pahlavi era, in G, Lenczkowski, ed., | 

Iran under the Pahlavis, Stanford 1978, 303-31 

Iranian Ministry of Education Yearbook 1320-1; | 

UNESCO statistical yearbooks 1968, 1978-9, 

(Maustup Sanat) | 

MA‘ARRAT MASRIN or MISRIN, a small 
town in North Syria (lat. 36° or’ N., long. 
36° 40" E.). It is 4o km. to the north of Macarrat al- 
Nutmán [gx], 50 km. south-west of Aleppo or 
Halab [g.r.] and 12 km, north-west of Sarmin, It owes 
its importance to its position between the districts 
of the Radi, the Djazr and the Djabal al-Summak and 
formerly served as the market for this region which 
the road from Halab to Armaniz traverses, a route 
used in the Middle Ages by the Turkomans. Its role 
has devolved today on Idlib. The land, although 
poorly watered, has never lacked agricultural resour- 
ces; in the Middle Ages there were already fig, olive 
and pistachio trees as well as summdk, which was 
‘exported to the tanneries; lentils were also cultivated 
there, In former times, the town was protected by a 
wall which today has disappeared, and there were 
five mosques. 

As the chef-lieu of a ndhiya of the mubdjaza of | 
Halab, situated in the district of the Diazr, Mafarrat 
Masria had 3,000 inhabitants in 1930 and 5,000 in 
1945, and came under the lad? of Idlib. 

The name of the town is often given in the form 
Macarrat Misrln, but it is also called Ma*arrat Nasrin, 
which some authorities, such as al-Mukaddasi and 
Fidà^, connect with the name of Kinnasrin | 
the diund of which the town formed part, just | 
‘arrat al-Nu'màn (q.v) was sometimes desig- 
mated Ma‘arrat Hims by an allusion to the djund 
to which it belonged. In the Syriac manuscripts of 
the 8th century, this town, situated in the Rúra 
of Antakiya {9.v.], is called Ma‘arrat Mesrén; the 
monastery of Beth Mari Kànün was there. In the 
chroniclers of the Crusades, one encounters the form 
Megaret Bastin or Meguaret Mesrin. In Isainbert’s 
Guide (714), one reads Maarrat Moucerim, | 

History. In the year 16/637, after having defeated | 
a large Byzantine army drawn up between Halab | 


and Ma‘arrat Masrin, Abü ‘Ubayda [¢.v.) conquered 
this town, which surrended on the same conditions 
as Halab [g.v]. In the ‘Abbasid period, under the 
caliphate of al-Mutawakkil (d. 247/861), ‘Amr b. 
Hawbar, originally from Ma‘ritha al-Buraydiyya, a 
locality near Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man, held the office 
of governor of Ma‘arrat Masrin. A century later, in 
357/968, profiting from the unstable situation in 
Halab after the death of Sayf al-Dawla, Nicephorus 
Phocas conquered the town and had more than 
1,000 inhabitants deported to the biléd al-Rüm. 
After the Arabo-Byzantine truce of Safar 3so/end 
of o69-beginning of 970, the town was part of the 
territory governed by Karghuwayh. At the time 
of his expedition against Halab, in 415/1024, Sálib 
b. Mirdás, chief of the Rand Kilab, sent one of his 
amirs, Abū Mansür Sulayman b. Tawk, to attack 
MaSarrat Masrin; the place was captured and its 
commander taken prisoner. In 54/1062, a short 
time before the death of Mu‘izz al-Dawla Thimil, 
the Byzantines succeeded in making themselves 
masters of the town by trickery. Asad al-Dawla 
“Atiyya succeeded his brother in Halab but, in 457]. 
1065, his nephew Mabmüd b. Nasr, with the help 
of the Kilabls, was successful in turning out his 
uncle and setting himself up in his place. However, 
some discontented Kilibls helped ‘Atiyya to attack 
Mafarrat Mastin in 458/1066 and recapture it from 
his nephew. In 49o/end of 1097 the Franks besieged 
Antikiya, where the Saldjükid governor Yaghi-Siyan 
resisted them. During the siege, the Franks went 
in Safar 491/January 1098 to pillage some of the 
towns of the Djazr and notably Ma‘arrat Masc. 
Ju Djumada II 491/June 1098, Antikiya was taken; 
Yaghi Siyán escaped, but he fell from his horse at 
Armaniz, not far from Ma*arrat Masrin and, mortally 
wounded, he is said to have been killed by some 
Armenian woodentters who carried his head to 
Bohemond. 

After having taken Hárím [q.v.] in Sha‘ban 492/July 
1098, Raimond Pilet, with a detachment of the army 
of the Comte de Saint-Gilles, crossed the Rüdj and 
captured the town, which was integrated into the 
Frankish defences to the east of the Orontes, When 
Baldwin of Edessa had been taken prisoner, the 
Frankish garrisons were attacked in 497/104 in 
the district of al-Diazr by the inhabitants of al-Fu‘a, 
Sarmin and Ma arat Mastin, who inflicted heavy 
losses on them and drove them out of the region. 
Ridwan of Halab received a good reception and 
occupied the town, which came to play the role of 
froutier-post (thaghr) for the Muslims. In sos/1111-r2 
the population of Ma‘arrat Masrin came into conflict 
with the SHIT Isma‘ills, who were numerous in 
the district; two years later, in Dhu 'I-Ka'da 507/ 
April 1114, a group of Tstna‘tils recruited in Ma‘arrat 
Nasrin, Afamiya [q.v] and Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man, 
tried to attack Shayzar during Faster, but were 


| repulsed by the Band Munkidh. 


In 514/1120 Tughtakin and Ilgházi, lords of Halab, 
arrived to besiege the Franks who had withdrawn 
to Ma‘arrat Masrin; when Baldwin proceeded to the 
rescue of the Crusaders, the antagonists reached a 
peace agreement granting the Westerners a certain 
number of places, including Kafartib, al-Bára (¢.0.] 
and Mafarrat Masrin, whence the Franks could keep 
a watch on the Turkomans. The Frankish fief of 
al-Athirib extended as far as Mafarrat Magn at 
that time, In Radjab szo/August r126, when Ak 
Sunkur al-Bursuki |q.».}, governor of Mawsil, invaded 
the territory of Sarinfa, be found the Franks camping 
in front of him near the cisterns (hated) of Ma‘arrat 
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Masrin; they retreated several days later to their 
territory because of their lack of provisions. 

For several years, the region of the Djazr was 
to witness the constant passage of Crusaders and 
Muslims. In 524/1130, ‘Imad al-Din Zangi, having 
become atabeg of Mawsil after the assassination of 
Ak Sunkur, profited from the conflict which broke 
out between Alice of Antákiya, widow of Bohemond, 
and her own father Baldwin I1, to attack the outlying 
parts of Athirib and Ma‘arrat Mastin, which he 
captured for a while from the Franks. In 527/134, 
the amir Sawas, lieutenant of Zang! in Halab, under- 
took a plundering expedition against the Djazr and 
the citadel of Zardana; he surprised the Franks near 
Hárim, invaded the territories of Mafarrat Mastin 
and MaSarrat al-Nu‘man, and returned to Halab 
loaded with booty. 

In 57rj1175, Salib al-Din, in order to bring the 
IemáCi Haghishiyyln to reason, mounted a punitive 
expedition against their territories of Sarmin, 
Ma‘arrat Masrin and the Djabal al-Summ3k whose 
inhabitants he massacred; he then entrusted to 
Shihab al-Din al-Hárimi, his maternal uncle, the 
district of Hamat [q.».}, which was rich in fortresses, 

In the Ayyübid period, Ma‘arrat Masrin often 
changed masters; in Djumada 1 6ro/July 1222, al- 
Malik al-Salib, son of al-Malik al-Zahir Ghicl, 
acquired the territories of Suughr and Bakas, Rüdi 
and Ma‘arrat Mastia, which he was to exchange 
later, around 624/1227, for some places situated to 
the north-west of Halab, such as ‘Ayntab [g.r.) and 
Ráwandán. In 637-8/1240, the region was devastated 
by the Kh*árazmians (see EH'ARAZW-SIAMS]. 

In the modern period, the town seems only rarely 
to have been visited by travellers. The consul J.-B. 
Rousseau speaks of it in 1814 in his description of 
the pashaite of Halab. At the end of the roth century, 
Julien says of Mafarrat Masrin that it was a large 
Village situated in the midst of fields of sesame and 
olive-trees in a rich plain, whose great fertility, 
before 1914, was praised by Garrett. 
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MA‘ARRAT ALNU*MÁN, chef-lieu of a 
Saga? of North Syria comprising the southern 
half of the Djabal Zawiya, which consists of the 


ii, 168; Ihu Shaddad, | 


| southern part of the Belus massif with numerous 
villages. Ma‘arrat al-Nu'mán, famous as the birth- 
place of the blind poet al-Ma‘arrt [g.v], is situated 
at about soo m. altitude, in Int, 35° 38^ N. and long. 


36° 40’ E. Falling within northern Phoenicia, two 
days’ journey to the south of Halab or Aleppo 
(70 km.), it is situated on the eastern fringe of a massif 


ich in archaeological remains. From west to east, 
we have Eocene limestones which provide cut stone, 
cretaceous marl, and, about 12 km. to the east, Plio- 
cene basalts which, to the south, take the form of a 
flow which traverses the Diabal Zawiya as far as the 
Orontes. 

|. There is no running water in the vicinity, and the 
| inhabitants have to collect rain water in cisterns. 
i 


The contributions of rainfall and wells have allowed 
a rich agriculture without irrigation since antiquity, 
According to Ibn Djubayr, it used to take two days 
to cross the area covered by gardens which stretched 
all around the town. This land was, in the Ayyübid 
period, one of the most fertile and rich in the world, 
To the west of Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘min, since classical 
times there has been cultivation of olive trees and 
vineyards; near the town, in the gardens, grow 
pistachio and almond trees, while to the east, stretch 
fields of cereals (com and barley). The region pro- 
duces three essential commodities: corn, clives and 
raisins for immediate export, which leads to “rec 
ring concentrations in great masses of these specialised 
products" (Tchalenko, Villages, i, 98). 

If one accepts the identification of Mafarrat al- 
| Nu*mán with Ara, the existence of a human settle- 
| ment on the site of the present town very near to 

Tell Mannas dates back to the first millenium B.C. 

In fact, Ara is mentioned in the Assyrian texts among 

the conquests cf the empire in 738 B.C. There is no 
į doubt that it is the same town which appears under 
the name Arra as one of the Graeco-Roman cities of 
the Antonine itinerary which is identifiable with 
the Megara of Strabo and which becomes Marra in the 
Latin chroniclers of the Middle Ages, while the Wes- 
tern historians of the Crusades call it La Marre or 
La Maire. According to the Arab authors, the form 
| Mafarrat al-Nu‘man designated in the Umayyad 

period a town and a district situated in the fourth 
climate amd belonging to the djund of His; then, 
from the time of Hārün al-Rashid, it was incorporated 
in that of Kinnasrin (q.v.). This is why the geographer 
Ibn Khurradadhbih (d. before 272/385) considers 
| this region as oue of the €Auityine Iq... According 
| to al-Baládhuri (d. ca. 279/892) and al-Yatkübi (d. ca. 
278/8901) and repeated by lun Battüta (756/1355) 
and Kbal al-Zahirt (872/1463) (Zubdal, the town 
was at oue time called Dit al-Kusir “the town of 
| palaces”, al-Dinashk) speaks of Dbàt Kasrayn, 
“the one with two palaces”. 

The second part of the name of the town, according 
to al-Baladhuri, repeated by al-Harawi, is taken from 
u Companion of the Prophet, al-NuSmin b. Bashir al- 
Ansari fqv], Who, in the caliphate of MuSiwiya, 
was governor of Küfa and the region of Mims aud 
whose son died in Ma‘arra; on the death of Yazid, the 
governor of Macarra is said to have been NuSmin b. 
Bashir, who himself died in 65/684. There is another 
tradition according to which this second name is 
taken from al-Nu*mán b. ‘Adi al-S&tif, of the Bani 
Tanükh family who lived in the town and the region. 

Mafamat akNu'mn, since its establishment, 
| has been an important crossroads and active economic 
| centre. The town is situated on the north-south axis, 
+ Which, from I&urus at the foot of the Taurus, goes 
į as far as Palestine passing via Halab, Hamat, Hims 
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and Dimashk. This route passes along the foot of the 
eastern slope of the Djabal Zawiya and skirts the 
plain which stretches to the east. A road also passes 
it which links Hamat with Anțākiya, and halfway be- 
tween the latter and Ma‘arra is Rüdjiyya (Chastel 
Ruge} in the Radi district which screens Antioch to 
the south. An important road goes westwards from 
Mafarra via al-Hass and al-Bara, goes over the 
Diabal Ziwiya, then crosses the Orontes at Diisr 
akShughr before reaching Làdhikiyya (q.n). 

To the south, one goes by Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man 
to Kafar Tab, from where one can reach Afámiya or 
Shayzar, It should be noted that the old Halab-Hims 
route that al-Ya‘kibI followed in the srd/oth cen- 
tury did not pass by Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘min but via Tell 
Mannas, several kilometres to the east of the present 
road, and yet the Antonine itinerary gives the Arra- 
Epiphania (Hamat) route. A well-articulated road 
network linked the agricultural villages of the east 
with Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘m4n. This town was not only a 
resting stage, but also a centre of exchange between 
the mountain and the plain, and it served as a great 
collecting centre of agricultural products; in 340/951 
it was already a prosperous town. As the key to 
Hamát, Mafarrat al-Nu'min was to be, under the 
Middle Ages, the first objective to be attained by any 
adversary, coming from the north-west, north or 
north-east, while to any master of Hamat it consti- 
tuted an advance defence. In the Ottoman period, 
the economic importance of the town was emphasised 
by the fact that the sandjak of Ma‘arrat al-Nu*mAn 
had its own fiscal regulation; taxes were paid on mer- 
chandise in transit, animals and produce transported 
from the villages to the town, the bdi fee (2.1. In 
1913, there was a French school ín this town. At the. 
present time, Ma‘arrat al-Nu*màn preserves its role 
as a craft and commercial centre which is emphasised 
by the coming-and-going of tracks, agricultural 
machines, buses and taxis as well as the appearance 
of its main street, which is dominated by garages, 
workshops for mechanical repairs, cafés and restau 
rants, 

Demographic growth in the 2oth century has fol- 
lowed that of the country as a whole, From 5,250 in- 
habitants in 1932, the population rose to 9,40 in 
1945, to reach 20,000 in 1970. 

History. In 16/637, the army of Abū ‘Ubayda 
{¢-v.] occupied Ma‘arra-Hims; those of the inhabit- 
ants who were not converted were forced to pay the 
djisya and Aharüdi (q.rc.]. In Radiab 1or/Cebruary 
720, the pious caliph ‘Umar b. “Abd al-‘Aziz was 
buried in Dayr Sama in al-Naktra to the south-west 
of Mafarra. It is in this village that there lived the 
‘Saf Yahya al-Maghribi whom Saladin visited. This 
was a place of pilgrimage frequented in the 7thfr3th 
century. 

In 207/822, “Abd Allāh b. Tahir, noi ted by 
the caliph al-Ma?mün as governor of Syria where he 
succeeded his father, fought the rebel Nasr b. S] ith 
and, on this occasion, destroyed the fortifications 
of Mafarrat al-Nufián and other fortresses such as 
those of al-Kafr and Hundly. 

Th 290/905, the Karámita [g.v], under the com- 
mand of the Sahib al-Khil, devastated the region of 
Hims, Hamat, Salimiyya and Maʻarrat al-Nu‘man, 
They killed many people there and took captive 
women and children. In 325/936-7, some Bani Kilab 
nomads penetrated into Syria from Nadjd; when 
they drew near to Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘min, Mu‘igh 
b. Safid, commander of this place, went to meet 
them, but was taken prisoner at al-Buraghit 
(whose location is unknown) with a part of his 


army; he was only released later by Abu 'l-‘Abbäs 
Abmad b. Sad, a Kilabi commander of Halab. 

In 332/943-4 al-Husayn b. Sad, uncle of Sayf 
al-Dawla, drove out of Halab Abu 'I-‘Abbis b. Sad 
and the Kilàbl Yànis al-Mu'nisl, and passed by Ma- 
arrat al-Nufmán on his way to ims, while Yānis 
fled to Egypt. In Shawwal 333/May-June 945, the 
Ukhshidid governor of Egypt left Damascus and mar- 
ched against Sayf al-Dawla; he seized Mafarrat al- 
Nutmin and appointed Mu*ádh b. Sa'ld as governor 
for the second time, but he was killed shortly after 
by Sayf al-Dawla at the Battle of Kinnasrin. In 
348/959 the Karàmita were numerous in the region 
of Maarrat al-Nu‘man, and the "Ukaylid governor 
Shabib b. Djarir headed a band of these insurgents 
and marched on Dimashk. At the end of 357/end 
of 968, Nicephorus Phocas conquered Ma‘arrat al- 
Nu‘min, destroyed the Great Mosque and damaged 
a large part of its ramparts. At the beginning of 
358/969, a peace treaty was signed and the town was 
one of those which had to pay tribute to the Byzan- 
tines, but the latter did not have sufficient troops 
to enforce the agreement. Abu ‘l-Ma‘Gli, son of Sayf 
al-Dawla, recaptured Matarra. 

In 358/969, at the time when the Byzantines 
withdrew from the Halab region, Abu "I-Ma*all came 
to Matarrat al-Nu‘min, whose governor delivered the 
khutba in his name. In October of the same year, on 
the return of the Byzantines, Abu ‘-Ma‘ali fell back 
‘on Mafarrat al-Nu'màn, where he received reinforce- 
ments, provisions and fodder. He appointed as his 
lieutenant there Zuhayr, a ghuldm of his father, and 
went on to Hims. On his return, Zubayr refused to 
open the gates of the town to the Hamdanid prince, 
who decided to use force; finally, his lieutenant 
secured aman. 

When in Dhu 'I-Hididja 358/October 969, Karzha- 
wayh seized power in Halab, Zuhayr, the governor 
of Ma'arrat al-Nu%nin, allied himself with the Ham- 
danid Sayf al-Dawla and took part in the campaign 
against Halab, But as soon as the Byzantine Peter 
Stratopedarcns, whom Kamal al-Din Ibn al-Athir 
calls al-Turbázi, came to help Karghawayh, Abu 
Maal abandoned the siege of Halab aud withdrew 
with Zuhayr to al-Khunásira and Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man. 
tu 364/975 Sa'd al-Dawla Abu "I-Ma'olT came, with 
the aid of the Band Kilib, to besiege Zuhayr in his 
town, and broke in by the Hund gate; driven back 
from the town, Abu ‘l-Ma‘alf burned the Hims gate, 
and finally, Zuhayr gave himself up and was executed. 
In Shawwal 366/May-June 977, the castle of Mafarrat. 
al-Nu‘mān was pillaged. 

An expedition of the Fatimids against Halab in 
386/996 was held in check, but the Egyptians suc- 
reeded in extending their authority as far as Ma“ 
arrat al-Nu‘min, In fact, Rummāb, a mamlg? of Sayf 
al-Dawla who governed the place, had revolted 
against his master Abu ‘I-Fag@il Said al-Dawla, 
prince of Halab, and had appealed to Mauütakln, 
a Turkish leader in the service of the Fátimids, to 
relieve him from the pressure exerted by the Aleppine 
forces. It seems that following an agreement with 
the Fatimids, Lulu", the atabeg of Halab, had re- 
covered Ma*arra. In 393/t003 the district of Ma‘arrat 
al-Nu'mán was attacked by Lulu, who had seized 
power in Halab in the preceding year; he dismantled 
the fortresses situated in this territory and in that of 
Rüdi in order to prevent his adversaries from using 
them against him. 

In the middle of the sth/11th century, after the 
appearance of the Mirdisids on the political scene 
with the capture of Halab in roza, Ma‘arrat al- 
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Nufman was to change hands several times. In 434/ 
1042-3 the Hamdanid Nasir al-Dawla confronted the 
Mirdasid Thimal, master of Halab, and took posses- 
sion of Mafarrat al-Nu‘man. In 452/1060 Thimal, in 
the course of an expedition against his nephew 
Mabmid, stayed in the town whose inhabitants had 
to suffer the enemy occupation. Five years later, 
after entering Halab, Mabmüd the Mirdasiá, sent | 
Haran, a Turkish leader, to capture MaSarra. On 
17 Shawwal 458/10 September 1066, Hárün pene- 
trated into the town with more than 1,000 men 
comprising Turks. Daylaml, Kurds and men from 
the al-Awdj tribe. They had established their camp 
outside the walls in front of the gate where public 
prayer was performed. These troops were disciplined, 
and respected the olive groves and vineyards, only 
taking water for their beasts without paying. They | 
left the town to help Mahmūd in his struggle against 
the Kilabls. 

‘Some Turks from the Byzantine territory advanced | 
in 462/1070, under the command of Sunda, against 
Halab; they went as far as the Diazr and devastated 
the territories of Mafarrat al-NuSman, Kafar Tab, 
Hamat, Hims and Rafaniyya. Shortly after, the 
Saldiükids made their appearance in North Syria. 
In 472/r079-80, Tutush, brother of the sultan Malik 
Shah, made the inhabitants of Sarmin and Ma‘arrat 
al-Nu‘man, whose eastern villages he plundered, pay 
large sums. 

In 478/1085, Matarra belonged to the *Ukaylids; 
at tbe beginning of Rabi‘ I/August, Sulaymán 
b. Kutlumush who, the preceding year had seized An- 
fükiya, took it from them, In 45/1092 Yaghi Siyän 
received from Tutush a certain number of places in 
iMd', including Ma‘arrat al-Nu'min. Three years 
later, Rigwan, the Saldiülsid prince of Halab, gave | 
the town and its territory to Sukman b. Artuk; in | 
the following year, Djarrah akDawla, Ridwan’s | 
alabeg, having quarrelled with the latter, seized | 
Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man. 

‘The strategic position of this place was also to 
interest the Crusaders. In the vicinity of the town, 
io the west, troops could be concentrated, under 
the protection of the forts of Tell Mannas and Kafr 
Ruma to the east and Kafar Tab which, on the south, 
also served to defend the approach from Afamiya 
and to attack Shayzar on the Orontes. In 491/1098 
Raymond of Saint Gilles decided to attack Ma‘arrat 
al-Nu‘man on leaving Antikiya, supported by the 
Christians of the region, but he was driven back. 
At the end of November a fresh attack was led by 
Robert of Flanders, In order to capture Mafarrat 
al-Nu‘min, the Crusaders used a wooden castle 
‘on wheels surpassing the height of the town walls 
so as better to attack the enemy who, to break the 
force of the missiles, covered the walls with bags 
of hay and cotton. Raimond Pilet's sappers succeeded | 
in making a breach in the wall, Not having a very | 
large army, Bohemond negotiated an honourable | 
surrender, proposing to save lives. The town sur- | 
rendered on r4 Muharram 492/11 December ro98. 
At Christmas 1098, Raymond of Saint Gilles left 
Ma‘arrat al-Numn to establish himself at Chastel 
Ruge, and Bohemond also went there after appointing 
the bishop of al-Bára in authority over this place. 
At the beginning of January rogo, while the princes | 
were organising the expedition ogainst Jerusalem 
from Chastel Ruge, the more impoverished elements 
of the Frankish army, who wanted to to go Jerusalem | 
without delay, rebelled, and, despite the protesta- 
tious of the bishop of al-Béra, set about sacking 
the town and demolishing the ramparts, Raymond 
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of Saint Gilles returned, gathered his men and 
abandoned Ma‘arra, which he evacuated on 17 Safat 
492/13 January 1099, barefoot, as leader of the Pil- 
grimage. In 496/1103, Ridwan of Halab reconquered 
the lost fortresses and, the following year, he occupied 
Ma‘arrat al-Nu'mán, which the Franks were forced 
to abandon temporarily. In 505/1111, Mawdüd, alabeg 
of Mawsil, and Tughtakin, atabeg of Dimashk, al- 
lied against Halab, and marched to Mafarrat al- 
Nu*mán, whose region was at that time peopled by 
numbers of the Assassins [see au-yasufsurvya], 
On 23 Rabi® II 5oo[rs September rrx5, Bursuk 
of Mawsil was defeated by Roger of Antioch at the 
Battle of Tall Dánith, to the north of Ma'arrat al- 
Nu'mün, on the road from the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean, Two years later, after the assassina- 
tion of Lulu? at Halab, the Franks controlled the 
roads linking this town with Dimashk, In 5x3/t119 
Baldwin 1l marched on Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man, and 
in the following year, Ridwan concluded a treaty 
with the Franks of Antioch according to which 
Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man, the Djazr situated to the north 
of the town, Kafar Tab, al-Hára and part of the Dja- 
bal al-Summak reverted to the Franks. Several 
years later (519/rr2s) there is mentioned the escape 
of an important group of Muslim prisoners from the 
citadel of Ma‘arra. 

At the beginning of Djumàdà 1 s29/end of April 
1135, Zangi captured Ma*arrat al-Nu'màn and drove 
the Franks out of tho citadel; he re-established on 
their lands the Muslims who could show their title 
deeds, and for those who had lost them he checked 
the payment of kiarédj in the land registers before 
restoring their lands, The following year, at the be- 
ginning of Sha‘ban/mid-April, the Basileus John II 
Comnenus traversed the territory of Ma‘arrat al- 
Nufmàn, without attacking it, and proceeded swiftly 
towards Shayzar which he besieged in vain. 

During the great earthquake of 552/1157, of which 
Hamat was the epicentre, Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man 
was seriously damaged; Nür al-Din visited it in Ra- 
madán ss2/October 1157. In this prince's time, this 
town was situated on the southern border of the 
Halab region and the customs dues (muküs) on met- 
chandise were paid there. Nar al-Din founded a 
dovecot there, a resting-stage for the pigeon post 
between Hamat and Halab, which was to be inte- 
grated into the system of the Mamifik air-borne 
post before being suppressed at the beginning of the 
15th century, 

In 574/1178, certain villages of the būra of Mafarra. 
were given in iffa* by Saladin to the amir Shams 
al-Din Ibn al-Mugaddam. In the Ayyübid period, 
Mafarrat al-NuSman, due to its position on the border 
of the territories of Halab and Hamat, changed hands 
more than ten times in less than a century, 

In 54/1188 Saladin went from Halab to Ma‘arrat 
al-Nu'mán in order to go on pilgrimage to the Shaykh 
Abii Zakariyya’ al-Maghribi, who lived near the tomb 
of the Caliph Umar b. ‘Abd al-*AzU. In 587/1191, al- 
Malik al-Muzaffar Takt al-Din ‘Umar seized Ma*arra 
to the detriment of Muzaffar al-Din, and died shortly 
afterwards, Two years later it was given by al-Malik 
al-Zahir Gházi to al-Mansür Muhammad. In 595x200, 
Ibm al-Mukaddam was in possession of Afámiya, 
Kafar Tab and 25 places in the district of Ma‘arrat 
al-Nfmán, The following year, during a campaign 
agains: Hamat, al-Malik al-Záhir Ghāzī sacked the 
surrounding area and plundered the town, which 
sporadically formed part of his domains. In 598/1202 
an agreement was reached between al-Malik al-Adil, 
sultan of Egypt, al-Malik al-Zahir of Halab and 
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Malik al-Mansür Mubammad, who received Ma‘arrat 
alNu‘nan, This town is situated to the north of 
Shayzar, Afamiya and Kafar Tab, three possessions 
of al-Malik al-Zahir, the amir of Halab, whose forces, 
together with some Bedouin allies, pillaged the 
territory of Maʻarra from time to time. 

In 604/1207-8, the governor of the town was 
Murshid b. Salim b. al-Muhadhdhib, vassal of al- 
Malik al-Zahir. In 617/1220, this town belonged, 
with the agreement of tbe Sultan al-Afdal, to al- 
Malik al-Nasir KIgj Arslan [g.2.], lord of Hamat. 
In 620/r2:5, al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa, prince of 
Dimashk, attacked Maarrat al-Nu‘man, whose 
governor fled, leaving the task of negotiating to the 
notables, who included the father of the historian 
Ibn Wisi Al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam nominated an 
administrator. 

In the decade which followed, the town was dis- 
puted between al-Ashraf Masa of Damascus and al- 
Mugaffar II Mabmid of Hamit. The latter recon- 
structed the citadel of Mafarrat al-Nu‘man in 63x) 
1235. In 655/1238, on the death of al-Malik al-Kamil 
in Cairo, Ma‘arra and its citadel were seized by al- 
Malik al-Nágir Yüsuf of Halab after a short siege 
assisted by mangonels. Expelled by Čingiz Khan 
[p], the Kh*Arazmians crossed the Euphrates in 
638/1240 and entered Syria, passed to the south of 
Halab via Djabbül and Sarmin, and plundered the 
region as far as Ma‘acrat al-Nu'màn, governed at 
that time by al-Malik al-Mansür, After Daybars' 
victory at ‘Ayn Diálüt (y.v.J, the sultan al-Malik 
al-Mugaffar Kutuz (g.v.] in 658/1259 handed over to 
al-Malik al-Mansür the towns of Ba'tin and Ma‘arrat 
al-Nu‘man, which had been taken from him by the 
amir of Halab. From this time onwards except for 
short periods, the town and its region was to remain 
in the hands of the princes of Hamat; Abu "I-Fid2?, 
an Ayyübid prince, geographer and historian, also 
received thein in #ffa* from the sultan Muhammad b. 
Kal@’Gn in 716/1310; but three years later he was 
forced to cede them to the ruler of Halab, This is 
why, in 716/1316, he gave up to the sultan as a do- 
nation in the proper official style, the town and 
castle, which did not prevent him from ceding the 
town to Mubammad b, ‘Isd at the end of the year. 

Under the Mamlüks, at the beginning of 742/1341; 
the principality of Hamat was suppressed; the 
province belonged from then onwards to the ruler of 
Egypt, and the district of Ma‘arrat al-Nu*mán con- 
stituted a zilàya of this province. After the Battle 
of Mardi Dabik (922/1516) the town became Ottoman ; 
in 924/1518 it was on the northern border of the pro- 
vinceof Dimashk. A century later, the traveller Pietro 
della Valle (ii, 136) passed by Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man, 
where be found a prince of the Ottoman dynasty. 

In the 17th century, Ma‘arra was situated on 
the southern border of the pashalié of Halab and the 
northern border of that of Dimashk, where the road 
from Balis passes to the Mediterranean, crossing the 
Orontes at Diisr al-Shughr. 

Thévenot describes Ma‘arra in 1658 as a “poor 
town commanded by a ‘sangiac’ ", and says that it is 
surrounded by walls (Voyage, vi, 703; Swite du 
Voyage, iti, 97-8). Franz Ferdinand von Troilo, a 
German traveller in the middle of the 17th century, 
found in the town "two fino inns, one dilapidated, 
the other in quite a good state" (Reise Beschreibung, 
Dresden 1676, 458). It is in this period that an Arab 
family sottled there coming from the region of Konya, 
sc, the al-Azm family who, in the second half of the 
170b century, weré to set out on a political career 
which was to be prolonged into modern times. About 


1650, twoofits members, Kasim and Ibrahim, reached 
Dimashk, then went on to Hamat and Mafarrat 
al-Nu‘min. Ibráhla, a djundi, served in the Ottoman 
army, settled in Ma‘arra and was put in charge of or- 
xanising the defence of the town against the attacks of 
the Tuckomans. His son, Ismail Pasha b. al-'Agm al- 
Nu‘mini, was born in Ma'arra in 1070/1659-60, 
where he occupied himself with agriculture, and in 
the town of his birth became a sufficiently important 
figure to be nominated governor of Dimashk, on 
23 Diumada II 1137/9 March 1725 (being removed at 
the end of Djumádà I t143/Deceriber 1730). In this 
period, Pococke, who visited Ma‘arra, describes it 
as a poor town with an independent agha who was 
paying a tribute to the Porte and levying taxes on 
travellers (A description..., li, 145-6). Ismat 
had two sons, As‘ad Pasha and Sa‘d al-Din. The 
first was born in 1117/1705, and was first mutasallim 
in Hamat and Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man and then governor 
of Dimashk in 1156/1743. In the 18th century the 
city, like Hims and Hamat, was one of the lifetime 
grants (malikane) of the paske of Damascus, who 
held it from the sultan and who himself sub-let it 
to an agka. In Radiab 1135/October 1771, ‘Udhmia 
Pasha al-Kurdjf, governor of Damascus from 1760, 
was removed, and lost the malikine of Ma‘arra, 
which Muhammad Pasha al-‘Agm then received, 

In the middle of the sgth century, Ma‘arrat 
Numán was the most northerly locality of the 
paskalik of Dimashk; it was a sandjak governed by a 
then it became a kad of the lii? of 
Halab and, in 1873, the residence of a k®im-makim. 
According to Sachau, who visited it in 1879, the town 
had about 400 houses, and led an easy life in the 
midst of a well-cultivated region. On the other hand, 
Max van Berchem, a few years later, saw only “a 
large, miserable-looking village ... in a well-culti- 
vated plain." Ia 1913, one of the rare telegraphic 
offices of Syria made Ma‘arrat al-Nu*mn the link 
between Hamat and Halab. 

From the time of the establishment of the French 
mandate in the Levant, this town became an active 
centre of resistance by the Syrian nationalists. In 
1930, the Mawall shepherd tribes held much of 
the lands through which one had to pass between 
Ma‘arrat al-Nutndn and Halab. Since 1965 the town 
has benefited from the economic, industrial and 
agricultural development of the Hamat-Hims zone. 

Monuments, The town of Mafarrat al-Nu'mán 
has protected by a wall which was often attacked and. 
damaged, and then repaired; it had seven gates like 
many cities of the East: Bab Halab, al-Bab al-Kabir, 
Bab Shith, Bab al-Diinàn, Bab Hundk, Bab Hims and 
Bab Kadha. Defence was also assured by a mediaeval 
fortress of circular plan called al-Wal'a, built on a 
mound serving as its foundation and dominating the 
countryside to the north-west of Ma‘arra. It was sit- 
uated at the entrance of "the great ravine which, 
from al-Bára, traverses the eastern side of the moun- 
tain, followed by the road which linked the inland 
plains of the east with the valley of the Orontes" 
(Tchalenko, iii, 123). After the Crusaders’ attacks, 
it was restored by Zangi in the 6th/rath century. A 
dovecote (burdi al-hamám) set up by Nür al-Din in 
the 6th/rath century linked Hamat and Halab by 
means of travelling pigeons until the beginning of the 
Sth/15th century. 

The Great Mosque of Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man occupies 
the site of an ancient temple which had given way 
to a church which was turned into a mosque after 
the arrival of the Muslims. Built on a height in the 
middle of the city, it was reached by 13 steps; ex- 
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tensive re-use of ancient remains bears witness to 
the antiquity of the sanctuary, whose roof is flat. 
In the courtyard, two kiosks are supported by shafts 
of ancient columns; the cupola which protects the 
ablutions basin and its fountain rests on ten ancient 
columns, and the drum which provides a passage | 
between the decagon of the ground plan and the | 
circle of the cupola, is pierced by semi-circular bays. | 
The square minaret of the Great Mosque, one of the 
most beautiful in Syria, bears on its west face the 
signature of the architect Kahir b. ‘Al b. Kanit al- 
Sarmanl, who in sosí1199 built the town’s Shafi 
madrasa. Creswell attributed this date to the con- 
struction of this monument. Herzfeld, stressing 
the strict relation which exists between the decora- 
tion and construction of this five-storeyed minaret 
and that of Halab, built between 483/rogo and 
487/1094, dated it from $go/1155 at the latest. 
There is every reason to believe that Nor al-Din 
had it repaired after the great earthquake of 552/1157. 
Later, this minaret, after the quake of 565/1170, was 
to undergo other damage and to be repaired in 
505/1199 by the architect of the ShafiT madrasa. 

Some süks of very ancient origin surround the 
Great Mosque, and in the city there are still some. 
remains of covered, vaulted streets like Jerusalem. 
At the time of his visit to MaSarrat al-Nu'mán, 
Nüsir-i Khusraw saw an ancient column ro cubits 
high with an inscription in non-Arabic characters 
which was regarded as a talisman, as at Himg and 
Antákiya, protecting the town from scorpions, 

According to Albert of Aix, quoted by Cl. Cahen 
(La Syrie du Nord, 162, n. 5) there was in the period 
of the Crusades, in the southern part of the town, a 
church of St. Andrew, of which some foundations 
still survive. According to Syriac texts, there was 
also a Monophysite monastery, whose location is 
uncertain. There are in the town and its environs a 
large number of sculpted arch-stones in basalt 
originating from ancient Christian tombs. 

To the south of the Great Mosque is situated a 
Shifii madrasa, whose foundation is sometimes attri- | 
buted to Nar al-Din. Following a sculpted inscription | 
on the lowest course of the arch of the doorway, it 
was built in s95/t119 in the reign of the Ayyübid 
prince of Hamat al-Malik al-Mangür Abu ‘I-Ma‘ali 
Muhammad by Abu'l-Fawáris Nadj& The building 
also bears (he signature of the architect Kahir b. 
*Ali b. Kanit. This madrasa is entered on the east side 
by a doorway with a trefoiled arch opening on the 
vestibule covered by a pyramidal cupola on penden- 
tives. In its axis, facing an oblong court, there is a 
very large fin, at present encroached upon by dwel- 
lings. On the south, the prayer hall opens on the 
courtyard by three doors; the mihrád, a large niche, 
is preceded by a cupola on pendentives creating à 
zone passing from the hexadecagon to the circle of 
the cupola, On the north side, some rooms are laid 
out and, at a north-east angle, is placed the tomb of 
the founder surmounted by a cupola. 

Also at Ma‘arrat al-Nu'man should be noted a 
khan of the Ottoman period which lies to the south 
of the Great Mosque in the eastern part of the town. 
It is a great, square Aidm in cut stone with huge 
stables and a small mosque in the middle of the court- 
yard. An inscription above the fine southern doorway, 
dated 974/1566-7, informs us that this building is 
due to the generosity of Murüd Celebi, defterdir of 
Anatolia (d. 981/1573-4). A second inscription at 
the vaulted north entrance is a poetic text giving in 
a chronogram the date 1166/1752-3, presumably the 


time of As‘ad Pasha al-tAgm. 


‘There are many places of pilgrimage or oratories 
in Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man: the Makam Nabi Allāh Yñ- 
shat b. Nan, often cited as a diam or mashhad, is 
situated outside the south walls of the town. The 
tomb of Yüsha* (Joshua) is probably on the site of 
an ancient pre-Islamic sanctuary. Yaküt says that 
this is not the tomb of Yasha‘, which is actually 
in the vicinity of Nabulus. An inscription of ro lines 
dated 6o4/r207 recalls, in the bay above the door, 
that this place of prayer was reconstructed on the 
order of al-Malik al-Zahir al-Gházl while Murshid b. 
Salim b. al-Mubadhdhib governed Ma‘arrat al- 
Numan, The ground plan of this small-scale makim 
is little different from that of a madrasa with its 
rectangular court, its deep idm facing the entrance 
and the north and south faces occupied by the fu- 
nerary chamber and prayer hall. Above the entrance 
arch rises an octagonal minaret with a small cupola 
supported at the top by four columns. The modern 
mausoleum of the illustrious blind poet, Abu 'I-‘AIi 
al-Ma‘arri [q.v.], where there is a part of his epitaph 
on a stele fragment in stone, is situated in the town, 

1n the vicinity of Bab Shith, there is the tomb of 
Seth, third son of Adam, who spent part of his life 
in Syria. The tomb of ‘Abd Allāh b. ‘Ammar b. 
Yasir, grandson of a Companion of the Prophet, is 
mentioned in Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘min by al-Baládhuri, 
and again by Ibn Battüta and Vakiit, There was also 
a mashhad of Vüsuf which was restored by al-Malik 
al-Zahie Gházl, 

À short distance to tho east of Mafarrat al-Nu‘man, 
at Dayr Nakira, identified with the Dayr Sam‘in 
of this district, is the tomb of the caliph “Umar b, 
‘Abd al-Aziz, in a small enclosure, The earliest 
author, according to J. and D. Sourdel, to mention 
this site is Tbn Wügil (d. 697/rz98). Salih al-Din 
went there on pilgrimage in 584/rr88 and visited 
there the Shaykh Aba Zakariyya’ YabyA b. Mansür 
al-Maghribl, who lived in this place and was buried 
behind the sepulchre of the Umayyad sovereign. This 
was a place of pilgrimage frequented from the Ayyü- 
bid period. 

In 1953, Tchalenko remarked on the subject of 
Ma‘arrat al-Nu'màn: “Due to its situation as much 
as to its urban character and the importance of its 
mediaeval monuments, this site demands a special 
study, like several other small towns situated on 
the edge of the massif." 
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ALMASARRI, Asu ‘LALA? Anman b. SABE 

Arit B. SULAYMÁN, famous Arabie poet and 

prose author of the late ‘Abbisid period, was 

born in 363/973 in Mafarrat al-Nu‘man (9.v.], a town 

between Aleppo and Hims in the northern part ol 

Syria, where he also was to die in 449/1058. The Banü 

Sulaymin, his forefathers, belonged to the notable 

families of Ma‘arra. As Shati^i ‘wlamd?, they held 

the office of Addi, which post was for the first time 
successfully claimed by a gtandfather of Abu 'I-Alà?s 
grandfather. In addition, some of the Band Sulayman 
are mentioned as rather good poets (further infor- 
mation in ‘Imad al-Din al-Igfahanl, arida! al- 
base wa-djaridat al-*asr, ii (part on Syria), ed. Shukri 

Faysal, Damascus 1959, where a genealogical table 

may be found in the editor's Musaddima, based on 

al-[sfahint, op.cit., ii, 49 and Ibn al-‘Adim, al-Insdf, 

483-511). 

Having been afflicted by smallpox at an early age, 

Abu ‘Ald? lost his eyesight: "When I was four 

years old, there was a decree of fate about me, so 


that 1 could not discern a full-grown camel from a 
fender young camel, recently bora" (see his corre- 

ice with Abi Nasr b. Abl ‘Imran, the Di 'I- 
propo Udaba?, i, 198, cf. D. S. Margoliouth, 
bu "LtAM. al-Ma‘arri's correspondence om vegeia- 
rianism, in JRAS [1902], 317), This defect was, how- 
ever, more than compensated by his extraordinarily 
retentive memory, which in later biographical collec- 
tions was to reach fabulous dimensions. Ibn al-‘Adim 
[gw], who is otherwise very reliable, inserted in 
his monograph concerning Abu "Ala? a “Chapter 
about deep understanding, natural ability, quick aad 
brilliant memory, shining thought and penetrating 
insight in connection with Abu "-Al@” (aPInsdj, 
551-64). That Abu ‘l-‘Ala? started his career as a 
poet at the early age of t1 or r2 years need not 
surprise us in view of, for instance, similar state- 
ments which concern youthful poetry by al-Mutanab- 
bi (ga), ef. R. Blachere, Abou f-Tayyib al-Motanabbt, 
un poète arabe, Paris 1935, 27. Abu 'I-‘Ala? completed 
his religious, linguistic and literary education, 
in that he read the text materials required, under 
supervision of different gkaybAs, in the first in- 
stance those at Ma‘arra and Aleppo, Among his teach- 
ers were, according to Ibn al-Kiftl, Jnbah, in Tarif 
al-budamd?, 30, “companions from the circle of Ton 
Khülavayh (q.v.]", known as one of the participants 
in the literary reunions at Sayf al-Dawl’s court in 
Aleppo. This grammarian and expert on Kuràn read- 
ings died in 370/980-1, when Abu 'l-‘Ala? was still 
very young. None the less, we find Abu 'I4Alà? re- 
gretting Ibn Khálawayh's loss to Aleppo in rather 
strong terms: "Would that God might protect Aleppo, 
because that town, after Abü ‘Abd Allah b. Kbala- 
wayh’s death, ceased to wear any ornament, neither 
spangle nor bracelet; thus it was found to be far 
removed from adab” (Kisdlat al-Ghufran, 518, cf. 
545-9). Among his teachers should further be men- 
tioned Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Sad, who was a 
sáviya of al-Mutanabbi’s poetry. Ibn al¢Adim 
mentions (al-Insdf, $15) how Abu 'L AL, at one 
time reading al-Mutanabbi's Diw» under his super- 
vision, corrected Ibn Sa«d's riedya. By comparing 
the passage concerned with that found in a manu- 
script from ‘Irdk, Abu 'LKAlb"s correction was 
proved to be justified. From this incident we may 
conclude that Abu 'I-Al”? had already at an early 
age some acquaintance with the poetry of al-Muta- 
nabbi, for whom he was to entertain great admiration 
at a more advanced age. 

Regarding the next phase of Abu "I-AIB"s life, 
up till his joumey to Baghdad, Arabic historians 
express two different opinions. Some historians 
suppose the poet to have travelled to some other 
cities apart from his Baghdad journey, They would 
have him visit Antioch and Syrian Tripoli so that he 
might profit from the local libraries. According to Ibn 
al-Kittl, Indah, in Ta‘rif, o, and other historians 
following him, the poet on his way to Tripoli made 
à halt not far from al-Ladhikiyya (Latakia), at Dayr 
al-FarQs, a monastery so called in memory of Jesus's 
shroud (Greek: gapos, see Ibn al-Kiff, loc. eit, 
n. 1). There he listened to a monk discussing Hellenic 
philosophy, producing in his mind certain doubts 
which could afterwards be recognised in his poetry. 
Some other historians however, are of a diflerent opin- 
ion, For example, Ibn al-‘Adim is one of those who 
deny the poet was under the influence of any religion 
but Islam. As far as Antioch is concerned, Ibn al- 
‘Adi bases his argument on the political situation 
in Syria: during all Abu 'I-*AIA"s life-time Antioch 
lay inside the Byzantine frontiers. From the ex- 
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pulsion of the Muslims by Byzantine authorities from 
that town, Ibn al-‘Adim infers that “it is neither 
conceivable that 2 library should have existed there 
nor a librarian, as much as that town is inconceivable 
for somebody to travel to in order there to pursue 
knowledge" (al-Ingdf, $55). Concerning the supposed 
existence of a library at Tripoli, also an alleged 
motive for Abu ‘Alas travelling, Ibn al-‘Adim 
points out that such a library was only founded in 
472/1079-80, many years after the poet's death (op. 
cit., 557). Despite Ibn al-tAdim's strong arguments, 
recent researches after all tend to accept the possi- 
bility of an actual visit to the towns mentioned, as 
may be deduced from certain allusions i Abu "I 
AlAs poetry (see H. Laoust, La vie et la philosophie 
d'Abu LAU? al-Matarri, in BEO, x [1943-4], 123-4) 

The poems of the first half of Abu 'I-‘Ala”s life 
were collected in his Diwan, which was called Sati 
al-tand ("The first spark of the tinder”). Here and 
there in this collection, the poet's reactions to 
contemporaneous political developments in Syria may 
be found. About that time, the dynasty of the Ham- 
dinids(9.v.], with Aleppo for their centre of author- 
ity, began to lose much of its power, which having 
attained its utmost degree in Sayf al-Dawla's days, 
under his successors gradually was to vanish, finally 
making place for another line of amirs, the Mirdasids 
(see S. Zakkar, The emirate of Aleppo 1004-1094, Bei- 
rut 1972). Meanwhile, the relative independence of 
the northern Syrian territory was increasingly threat- 
ened from the north by a renewed access of Byzantine 
military power and from the south by the appearance 
for the first time of the Fatimids (g.v.]. At the same 
time, there was hardly any support to be expected 
from the Büyid amirs and their nominal overlords, the 
Abbasid caliphs in Baghdad. During the reign of the 
successors of Sayf al-Dawla, in particular Sa'd al- 
Dawla and Sa*id al-Dawla, the Fatimid imams began 
trying to extend their influence from Egypt into 
northern Syria, Especially at the time Said al-Dawla 
started his rule, Aleppo came to be the object of 
several prolonged but futile sieges (Ibn al-Adim, 
Zubdal al-halab min ta?rikh Halab, Damascus 1951, i, 
185-92). Abu "MAIR? took a keen interest in these 
developments, asis apparent from at least four lauda- 
tory poems found in his collection, the Sak? al-zaud. 
In these poems, important personalities from either 
party at war are the subjects of his praise, Thus he 
eulogises one Bandjütakl, who was a Fatimid 
general, in his poem with rhyme-word dhimámu 
(Shurüh Sab}, ii, 602), while in two other poems of 
his (the one with rhyme himyaru, Shurth Saf, iii, 
1087, and the other with rhyme wisdlu, of. cit., ii, 
1046) a certain Abu 'I-Hasan “AI b. al-Husayn, one 
of the Banu 'l-Maghribi (¢.v,) is lauded. The latter 
had originally acted as a hatib and wazir in the Ham- 
dánids' service, but having betrayed his masters 
he filled the Fatimid post of financial and admin- 
istrative superintendent of the army (mudabbir 
al-djaysh), trying to conquer Aleppo for the Fatimid 
cause. On the other hand, it is interesting to note that 
Sa'id al-Dawla, too, who only with great difficulty 
stood his ground in Aleppo, can be found as a mamdiih 
in Abu ‘MAla"s poetry. In the rabil of a kapida, 
even his name is mentioned, though in a rather 
allusive way, “[10] The camels kept asking me, upon 
which 1 answered, saying, Our destination will be 
Sa‘ld (however, the name excepted, sa'id also means. 
“fortunate”, Thereupon the amir's name came to 
be their good omen" (irom the poem with rhyme 
‘mala, Shurüh SaH, i, 25). All these laudatory passages 


are, however, rather curious, because they do not fit | of uselessnes 


the image given by Abu 'I-AI? himself in the Preface 
to his Diwân (Shurüh Sak i, 10), where he says, “I 
have not knocked so as to be heard at the doors 
of great lords, whilst reciting my poetry, no more did 
I praise with a view to acquiring a reward". This 
contrast between explicit intention and real practice 
may be explained by the assumption that the poet 
in such cases had been pressed to compose this sort 
of poetry against his will (cf. Ibn al-‘Adim, Bughyat 
al-falab, t. 2152). 

It was in 395/too4-5 that Abu "l-‘Ala? had to 
sustain the painful blow of the death of his father, 
Aba Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Sulaymán, who had 
been the first one to teach him, This date given by 
"Imad al-Din, Kharidat al-kasr, ii, s and [bn al-‘Adim, 
al-Inséf, 493, should be preferred to the one indi- 
cated by Yàküt, UdabP, i, 163, who erroneously 
mentions 377/987-8, which year is correspondingly 
given by the majority of Western biographers 
{about the chronology, see «A'isha “Abd al-Rahman 
“Bint aLShAtP", in Abu "Ala al-Ma*arri, Cairo 
1965, 66-74). Reacting to his father's decease, the 
poet composed an elaborate elegy (rhyme "dadini, 
Shurük Salt, ii, 907), in which we find him praising 
his father’s poetical talents in glowing terms: "[26] 
O master of rhymes! How much did their obedience 
to your wishes contrive, that in your view eloquent 
Arabs hardly surpass the level of stammering 
barbarians!" Three years after this event Abu 'l- 
*AL is reported to have left Ma'arra in order to 
settle at Baghdad, where, however, he was to stay 
for merely one-and-a-half years. The poet himself 
pointed out what motive was prompting him to 
travel to Baghdad, for in his letters it is explicitly 
mentioned that nothing more than the libraries in 
that place excited his interest (Margoliouth, Letters 
4o and 44, cf. Risdlat al-Ghufrin, 147, 287). From 
his Sab al-rand we may know the poet to have been 
in touch with several personalities employed in 
Baghdad libraries. One of these was Aba Mansür 
Muhammad b. ‘All, who was a custodian in the Dar 
al-silin (q.».], and for whom Abu ‘I-SAla? composed 
a long &asida (rhyme ‘l-khattu, Shurüh Sabi, iv, 1646). 
Another librarian and scholar was Abü Abmad 
“Abd al-Salüm al-Basrl, "who had been entrusted 
with the supervision of Day al-kutub at Baghda 
(TaPrikh Baghdad, xi, 57-8), and to whom Abu 
‘Al having returned to MaSarra was to address a 
poem (rhyme arbu, Shurth Sabi, iv, 1527) in which 
ho ventilates his melancholy remembrance of Baghdid 
and mentions their weekly conversations on Fridays. 
About both these librarians, see Laoust, La rie et la 
Philosophie ... 129. Despite the benefit he might 
have reaped from a prolonged stay at Baghdad, it 
was not long before the poet again took his departure. 
It seems that ho got into trouble financially, which 
need not suprise us in view of his unwillingness to 
compose laudatory poems for the Baghdad nobility, 
in which aspect he shows himself quite different from, 
for instance, al-Mutanabbi. Another reason why he 
did not stay any longer in Baghdld is given by Abu 
"-SAl@? himself, in addition to the one already men- 
tioned. In a kaşida (rhyme bi-Tabrita, Shurüh Sat, 
iv, 1634) addressed to Abu 'I-Kasim ‘AIT b. al- 
Mubassia al-Tandkhf, son of the well-known author of 
Nighwar al-mubddara (see Yäķüt, Udab, v, 301-9, 
vi, 251-67, cf. Brockelmann, S I, 252), the poet later 
on explains his uneasy position in one poetical line, 
^[36] There were two reasons which caused me to 
leave you: a mother whom I have not been able to 
meet after all, and money reduced to the amount 
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Apart from these explanations explicitly given 
for his premature departure, some other events are 
mentioned by the Arabic historians, which also might 
have induced him to leave Baghdad. Thus an incident 
is reported to have happened in the literary salon 


of an important ‘Alaw! sharif, al-Murtaga, brother | 


of the Shl“ poet al-Radi (Brockelmann, 1, 404, S 1, 
704, ond 1, 82, S I, 132), Having expressed some 
strong criticisms of al-Mutanabbl's poetry, al-Mur- 
tad had been the target of a concealed but none the 
less a very severe attack from Abu "I-‘AlN, who was 
a fanatical admirer of al-Mutanabbi. As a result, 
al-Murtadá had him dragged by his feet out of the 
salon (for details, see Margoliouth, Letters, p. XXVII, 
and ‘Abd al-Rabmán, Abu ‘£44? 108). On the other 
hand, some late authors, among whom Ibn Kathi 
(q:) inal-Bidaya, xii, 73 (sub anno 449), report him to 
have been expelled from Baghdad by the local 
fukaki? The poet is said to have aroused their anger 
by asking some critical questions concerning the 
application of certain rules of fikA. For an evaluation 
of this, as it seems, rather anecdotal report, see 
Laoust, La vie et la philosophie . .., 128, and ‘Abd 
al-Rahman, Abu 'I-*Al8?, 115-16. 

In Ramadan 4oo/roro, Abu ‘IAL? began his 
return journey, but having come home he found his 
mother already dead, His Dheän contains two elegies 
(rhyme ibldlu, Shurth Sak}, iv, 1725, and rhyme 
hamémi, iv, 1453), in which he gives expression to 
his feelings of sorrow: the announcement of her death 
was a terrible blow; he would have preferred to 
precede her into death, but now the only consolation 
left is for him finally to be buried near her tomb. He is 
hoping to meet her again on the final day of resur- 
rection, which is, however, yet far away. Then, in 
his Risalas written just after his leaving Baghdad he 
declares his intention to seclude himself completely 
from association with other human beings and to stay 
in his house for ever: “to remain ín the city even 
though the inhabitants fled through fear of the 
Greeks” (Margoliouth, Letters, 42 (= VII) and 43 
(= VIII). From that moment he was to acquire the 
sobriquet Rahn al-mabbisa yn, "the twofold prisoner" 
(cc. of his blindness and his house), 

‘This self-imposed confinement was only once to 
be broken in the period after Baghdad, because of a 
chance event which in 417/1026-7 occurred in his na- 
tive town. At that time, Aleppo and its districts 
were ruled by Salih b. Mirdás, who as a leader of the 
tribe of Kilab became the founder of the Mirdasid 
dynasty. Silih's wazir al-sayf wa 'I-kalam, the Chris- 
tian Tadburus b. al-Hasan, by his strong policy pro- 
duced tensions between the Christian and Muslim fac- 
tions of the population in Aleppo and the surrounding 
region, and these tensions provoked in Ma‘arra the 
following outburst of violence. On a Friday a woman 
entered the town’s congregational mosque complain- 
ing about a molestation suffered at the hands of the 
Christian owner of a winehouse, where in addition to 
wine the enjoyment of fair ladies used to be offered. 
‘Thereupon all those present in the mosque, the hadi 
and notables excepted, ran out so as to pillage and 
destroy the house concerned. At the instigation of 
his wasir, Salih had a number of the notables im- 
prisoned, among whom was Abu "I-Madid, a brother 
of the post. Abu 'lAla? allowed himself to be 
persuaded to intercede for his fellow-townsmen with 
Salib, not without success. We find this chain of 
events recalled in several poems not contained in 
Sakş al-zand, this collection being finished and closed, 
‘but in the second collection of poems, the Lurüm má 
lā yalsam. When recalling this incident, it is evident 
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| that the poet strongly endorses the action of his 
| fellow-townsmen, 
| {x} On Friday, a woman who was already with child 

(diim*) came to the congregational mosque 

(diásmi*) to recount her caso to the witnesses in 

town. 

[2] Supposing they had not risen to help her upon 
her outery, 1 would rather imagine that God's 
| heaven might pour down fiery coals” 
(Luzüm, ed. Zand, i, 335/Bombay, 138, rhyme 
amra-hā). 

As regards his successful mediation, the poet remains 
so humble, that he is heard giving God all the credit, 
| “{3] 1 did uot even make my contribution as big as 
| a mosquitos wing, but God did cover them 
with a wing of His grace" (Luzüm, ed. Zand, ii, 
| _ 234 ed. Bombay, 220, rhyme handali). 

A detailed historic report of these events can be 
found in Tu al-‘Adtm, Zubdat abhalab, i, 232-4, 
and idem, al-Insdf, 566-8. What happened in Mafarra. 
and the poet's reaction to it make it already evident 
that Abu ‘lala? did not totally seclude himself. 
On the contrary, his house became the goal of fre- 
| quent visits by wasirs, scholars and pupils, whilst 

at the same time he kept up an extensive correspon- 
dence in prose by way of his Risdlas. However, his 
poetical correspondence such as is found in his first 
| collection of the Sabf al-sand probably belongs to 

the pre-Baghd&d period. From those with whom 
the poet was in contact, the following personalities 
may be mentioned: 

(1) The governor of Aleppo, appointed by the 
Fatimids, Abū Shudjà* Fatik b. ‘Abd Allāh al- 
Rast ‘Aziz al-Dawla (reigned from 407/ror6-7 till 
| 4x3/xo22-3, see Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubdat al-halab, i, 
| 215 ft). He paid a visit to Abu "Ala? in order 
| to discuss with the poet an invitation from the 

Fatimid imám al-Hakim for Abu ‘MAI? to go 

to Cairo, but the poet finally decided against the 
| suggested stay in Egypt (see al-Insdf, 570-4, 577-8). 
| _ (2) Abu"I-Kásim al-Maghribi, who was a son of Abu 
| "EHasan al-Maghribi, the Hamdiinid Aatib mentioned 

above. In 400/t009-ro, at the time when al-Hakim 
had almost all members of the al-Maghribl family 
| executed, Abu "I-Kásim succeeded in escaping the 
massacre. After many peregrinations he was finally 
| appointed a wasir in Mayyafacikin, He was the 
addressee of several Risdlas (i.c. Margoliouth, Letters, 
numbers I, I and XXI) written by Abu 'L4ABP, 
who finally dedicated an elegiac poem to bim on the 
| occasion of his death (see Luzum, ed. Zand, il, 434/ 

Bombay, 346, rhyme 'hdirhäyah). 
| (3) Abū Nasr Ahmad b. Yüsuf al-Munzi, both a 

poet and a wasir appointed by the ruler of Mayyafári- 
ktn (cf. Ibn Khallikan, 58, ed. Insan «Abbas, i, 143-5, 
mo. 59). When visiting Abu ‘IAI, this warir is 
reported to have asked him some rather critical 
questions regarding his ascetic way of life (Ibn al- 
Kitt, InbàA, in Ta*rif, 63). 

(4) Abu "I-Fadl Mubammad b. ‘Abd al-Wáhid al- 
Baghdädi, who as a wasir and ambassador sent by the 
| ‘Abbasid caliph, al-KfPim bi-amr Allah [2.. to the 

Zirid prince al-Mu‘izz b. Badls (9.v.] in Tunis passed 
al-Mafarra on his westward journey. Having visited 
Abu "I ^Afi? there, he continued his journey by stages, 
o as to settle finally in al-Andalus (Safadi, al-Wáfi, 
iv, Wiesbaden 1950, 70-1; cf. Ibn al-Adim, al-Insaf, 
563 and H. R. Idris, La berbérie orientale sous les 
Zirides, Paris 1962, i, 191-3). 

Among Abu ‘I-Fadl's school of pupils should be 
|. reckoned Ibn al-Sid al-Batalyawsf, who in the Muslim 
| West was to write an excellent commentary on Abu 
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"IHAAIB?s SaM al-sand (for al-Batalyawsi, see Brockel- | 
mann, I, 427, § I, 758). 

(5) Abū Zakariya? Yabyà b. al-Khatfb al-Tibsist 
(Brockelmann, J, 279, S 1, 492), who was for some 
years Abu "IAIZ's pupil and is reported to have 
been a professor at the madrasa Nizāmiyya in his 
after years. He also composed a commentary on the | 
SaM al-sand. It is interesting to note that in this 
commentary of his, another, lost commentary by Abu 
"I-AIB? himself, called Paw? al-Sakj, has been in- 
corporated. 

(6) Abu "I-Makárim ‘Abd al-Warith b. Mubammad 
al-Abharl is reported to have read as a pupil under the 
supervision of Abu 'l-‘Ala? in the works of the master 
for a period of four years (Ibn al-Adim, al-Insáf, 
520). To the tradition of this scholar a third commen- 
tary existing to this day can be traced. This com- 
mentary called Dirdm ai-Sak, was written in the 
Muslim East, at Samarkand, by Sadr al-Afadil al- 
Kasim b. al-Husayn al- Kh"ârazmī (see Skurth Saks, 
i, 18, for al-Kh*arazmi’s chain of tradition, and in 
general, Brockelmann, I, 255, S I, 452-3, for all the 
different commentaries preserved). 

For further names of those who came iato contact 
with Abu ‘Ala’, see the two different chapters 
by Ibn al-‘Adim, the one "Treating of those who read 
under Abu 'I-Ala"s supervision and transmitted on 
his authority, i.e. "uam, udabd? and traditionists 
from Ma‘arra and from outside” and the other "About. 
the great respect he is held in by kings, caliphs, 
amirs and wdeirs" (al-Insdf, 517, 365). 

Finally, in his old age the poet came into touch 
with a few scholars with Isma‘l! sympathies. Thus 
in 438/1047 the well-known Persian poet and prose- 
author Nasir-i Khusraw passed through Mafarra oa 
his journey which would eventually lead him to the 
Fatimié imám al-Mustanjir. In the account of his 
travels (Sefer Nameh, ed. Ch, Schefer, text xo, tr. 35- 
6), he gives a rather curious impression of what he 
heard about Abu "AU: that he was very rich, 
and that all tho inhabitants of Mafarra were his 
servants, whilst he himself led a thoroughly ascetic 
life in keeping a constant fast and practising vigils. 
Thus it appears that the poet had imposed upon 
himself a life of ascetic poverty, although he was 
‘the owner of at least some sort of property in or near 
Ma‘arra. This and the esteem he was held in by the 
local population—the more so because of the impor- 
tance of the Band Sulayman as one of the distin- 
guished families in town—may explain the position 
of influence ascribed to him by Nasir-1 Khusraw. 

Some ten years later Abu 'I-‘Ala? had a much more 
serious, though indirect, intellectual contact in his 
fairly extensive correspondence with an important 
Isma*tit propagandist, the Da*i 'I-du‘at AbO Nasr b. 
Abi ‘Imran al-Muayyad fi "Din. About 448/1057, 
by order of the Fatimid al-Mustansir, al-Mu'ayyad 
undertook a mission to North Syria in order to rally | 
its local rulers against the Saldjok Turks recently 
come to power in Baghdad (see Divis al-Mwayyad fi 
"I-Din, dā% "Ldu'át, ed. Mubammad Kamil Husayn, 
Cairo 1949, editor's mukaddimz, 40, 64). Whilst car- 
rying out his appointed mission, the Da "hdu‘at 
started a correspondence with Abu 'I-‘ala? by pre- 
tending to seek guidance in pursuance of a poetically- 
defined way of life given by Abu "AM". In Lurgm, 
ed. Zand, i, 232, ed. Bombay, 84, rhyme "I-sabd?ibi, 
the poet advises a practical ascetic way of life. There 
Abu "Ala? rejects the eating of fish, meat, milk, 
eggs and honey, at the same time declaring himself | 
to possess some esoteric knowledge which should re- 
main concealed. The resulting exchange of letters was. | 


finally stopped as a senseless business by al-Mu?ay- 
yad. The latter in his last Risdla made it clear that 
indeed, Abu ‘I-Ala? at no time whatsoever might be 
expected to give any details concerning the esoteric 
knowledge he claimed (see Margoliouth, Abu 'l-<Ala? 
al-Mafarri's correspondence on vegetarianism). It so 
happened that Abu ‘Ali? died in 449/1058 just 
after this correspondence, and therefore it need not 
surprise us that some Arabic historians try to find 
evidence for a connection between the correspondence 
just mentioned and the poet’s decease. For instance, 
Ibn al-Habbariyya (¢.v,] in his (lost) book FulA al- 
mani (apud Yaküt, Udabd?, i, 194) says that he 
committed suicide in order thereby to avoid being 
‘deported by command of the Da*i, who intended, the 
author suggests, to punish the poet for his heretical 
ideas. Most historians, however, agree that the poet 
died from natural causes, and this opinion finds strong 
corroboration in a report which meations that the 
physician Ibn Butlàn [g.v.] was in attendance at Abu 
'i-<Alä”s death-bed. In his very last moments, the 
poet asked a member of his family present to get pen 
and writing-paper, so that he could dictate to him 
something. But in doing this, Abu 'I-‘Ala> committed, 
as against normal expectation, some errors in his dio- 
tation. Thereupon Iba Butlin declared the end to be 
at hand, “Abu "ʻAlā? is dead already" (Ibn a-Kiftt, 
Inbdh, in Ta'rif, 65), In many passages of his poetry, 
the poet had shown that he regarded procreation as 
a sin, and that he preferred universal annihilation as 
the best hope for humanity, He therefore never 
married, and is said to have desired that the following 
verse should be inscribed on his grave: “This wrong 
was by my father done to me, but never by me to 
anyone", A great deal of Abu ‘Als work is 
supposed to have been lost as a result of the Crusades, 
which caused much devastation in Syria, at Ma‘arra, 
included (ef. Ibn al-Kiffl, Inbth, in Ta'if, 49]. 
A list of all his works, either lost or still remaining, 
can be found in Moustapha Saleh, Liste des œuvres 
Abu LSAla?, in BEO, xxiii (1970), 275. From those 
still existing, the following works may be men- 
tioned in chronological order, as far as possible. 

1. The Sak} al-and contains inter alia laudatory 
poems, some of which have been mentioned above. 
In this Diwd the poet often follows the tripartite 
division of the classical Aasida into nasib, rakil 
and madib, but occasionally he rejects the nasi or 
eliminates it completely. In this respect, however, 
he cannot be compared with the poet Abi Nuwas 
1g], whose rejection of it is at the same time a 
turning towards the description of wine. In the case 
of the ascetic Abu "I-'AIZ?, the drinking of wine and 
its description is disapproved of, water being pre- 
ferred. 

When the post does accept the nasib, he often 
stresses its elegiac character by a description of 
cooing turtle doves. The murmuring note of these 
doves, who seem to regret a chick once lost long ago, is 
often compared with the poet's yearning after an un- 
attainable and far-off loved one. In describing all 
this, the poet ruminates on the way in which the 
sound of cooing moves him to profound thoughts. In 
a few other nasits, the poet (being blind) is asking his 
travelling-companions to trace a distant flash of 
lightning in the land of the beloved, but when sleeping 
he himself can discern her deceitful phantom visiting 
him. The rahil in his kasidas is usually most elaborate: 
one may find all sorts of descriptions, like emaciated 
camels tired by long travelling, the mirage; among 
the animals found in the desert, are meationed the 
antelope, sand-grouse, ostrich and chameleon. His 
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preference for description of the night is so cou- 
spicuous that some commentaries try to connect this 
with the poet's blindness. For some further thoughts 
on the rahi? and the development in his description 
of the journey in general, see also P. Smoor, The 
theme of travel im Ma‘arri's carly poems, in The 
challenge of the Middle East, Amsterdam 1982 
Regarding the independent form of the ghazal [0.0], 
Abu ‘LAL? had little interest in ít. Further, when- 
ever he does practise it, he appears to feel himself 
obliged to do so as technical exercise in a certain 
genre only (cf, Taha Husayn, Tadidid dhikrd Abi 
"LAUD, Cairo 1963, 20x, as against ‘Abd al-Rabmáa, 
Abu 'L'AUP, 49 ff., who sees it as a compensation 
for the poet being deprived of tbe enjoyments of 
life). The madih [g.v] as final part of the hasida 
often shows extravagant eulogy of the mamdüh, 
so that the poet later regretted this in the Preface 
to his Diwan, "All sorts of hyperbolic description 
found with me as being related at first sight to a 
human being, while at the same time in accordance 
with the attributes of God, He is exalted, should 
essentially be applied to Him alone" (Shurih Saft, i, 
1o). In the Sakf al-rond Abu 'I-Al collected to- 
gether examples of what might also be conceived 
as another form of the Aida, sc. the elegy composed 
in praise of a dead person (rithd, marihiya), as 
mentioned above, In certain very sententious lines 
in Abu "Alas rithi’s we may discern the origins 
of that pessimistic tone later so often to be encoun- 
tered in the Luziim. (For the influence of al-Mutan: 
abbI’s ritl?s on those composed by Abu 'I-&ALà?, see 
Taba Husayn, Maa '-Mefamabi, Cairo 1962, 
203-14). The poetry in SaM al-zand is characterised 
by its rich ornamentation, and many special figures 
of style can be discerned; besides quite frequent 
forms of paronomasia (djinds, fadjnis) we find also 
the figure of "double entendre" (tawriya). In ap- 
plying the latter figure of style the poet shows a 
superior virtuosity, of which examples can be found 
in S. A. Bonebakker, Some early definitions of the 
Tawriya, The Hague 1966, 32-3, 56. 

A group of 31 poems in SaÁf al-zand has been put 
together under the collective title Dirdyydt ("Ar- 
mour poems"). These poems are marked by the 
description of one or more coats of mail, the usual 
themes in the Kasida like rahi! and madih being 
eliminated, while only the nasib may be found in a 
merely subordinate position in few cases (see P. 
Smoor, Armour description as an independent theme 
in the work of al-Ma‘arrt, in Actes du 8"« Congrès 
de l'Union Européenne des Arabisants et Islamisanis, 
Aix-en-Provence 1978, 289-303). 

Next to the peculiarity of their content, these 
poems are also interesting for their form. A major 
part of them has been composed in the form of a dia- 
logue put in the mouth of somebody who is in some 
way related to a suit of armour. For discussion of 
this aspect, see P. J. Cachia, The dramatic monologues 
of al-Matarri, in JAL, i (1970), 129-36. From among 
the great number of editions of the SaM al-zand, 
only two may be mentioned here. Shurük Saki al-zand, 
5 vols, Cairo 1945, is a critical edition of the Diwan, 
each verse being provided with the previously- 
mentioned commentaries by al-Tibrizl, al-Batalyawsi 
and al-Ki*irazmi. Further, there exist several 
editions of the Diwén's text together with a com- 
mentary by Abü Vacküb Yüsuf al-Khuwayy! (lived 
in the 6th/z2th century, Brockelmann, I, 289 S I, 
507), called Tanwir Sak} al-sand, of which the best 
edition is Balak 1286/1868-9. 

2. The Lussim mà lā yalzam is a second collection 


of poetry composed in the period after the poet's 
stay at Baghdád. This collection was much less popu- 
lar in the Muslim world than Sa@f al-zand, both be- 
cause of its unconventional form and contents, The 
title means “Committing one’s self to wh not 
| obligatory” or “The self-imposed compulsion” 
| lating to a peculiarity of rhyme [see Luz0m MA Lik 
| YALZAM]. For bis poetry in the Luziim, Abu 'ifAla^ 
was using a much more difficult form, a double-rhyme 
instead of the normally prescribed monorhyme. The 
poet thus created an innovation in the existing rules 
of thyme [see kirivA], and bis method of rhyming 
was in later books of Arabic theorists to be treated 
under the generic name of sltisIm. The contents of the 
Luziw were described by the poet himself in his 
Preface as a glorification of God, an admonition for 
the forgetful and an awakening of the negligent, 
a warning against the World's derision of God. 
The poet further declares that be does not want 
to follow the normally-prescribed themes, stating 
that “poets aim at embellishing their words by 
means of lies", In saying this, he has in view the 
poets descriptions of their beloved ones in the ghazal 
and nasib, their horses and camels in the rakil, and 
| of wine, for instance in the Ahamriyya [qv]. He 
points out the utterly false pretensions of poets 
Who, leading a quite comfortable life, none the less 
pretend to have to make exhausting expeditions 
through the desert, In contrast, Abu "LAL states 
his poetry to be a searching for veracity and piety, 
and he therefore thinks himself unable to comply 
with the accepted conventions in the existing 
“normal” poetry. On these grounds he finally con- 
cludes his poetry in Luzüm to be weak (Lustim, Cairo 
1959, 3, 47-8). From Abu ‘Alas words we may in- 
fer that he wishes to consider his work in Lusiim in 
the first instance as a collection of poetry, though 
it be "weak"; at any rate he does not explicitly 
state his poetry to be a more or less systematic ar- 
rangement of philosophical ideas, nor is it so. Not- 
withstanding the evident absence of such a system, 
there can in various places in the Lusüm certainly 
| be found many opinions which do not always or do 
not at all fit into the orthodox Islamic system (see 
ILM AL-KALAM]. We see the poet sometimes professing 
| a certain dogma, then doubting it elsewhere in the 
Lusüm. Though he is a monotheist, he does not show 
a strong belief in God's Word as revealed through 
prophecy. About resurrection and retribution he seems 
full of doubts. At the same time, he often appears 
to attach great value to the use of reason as an un- 
failing guide in human life (on such opinions of his, 
see the translation and analyses of quite a number of 
relevant poems and fragments of poems in R. A. 
Nicholson, Studies in Islamic poetry, Cambridge 1921, 
| ch. ii, “The meditations of Ma‘arri”), In view of this, 
some Arabic historians have pronounced unfavour- 
ably on the poet's orthodoxy. Thus Ibn al-Djawzl, 
Ibn al-Kifti and Sibt b. al-Djawzi each quote with 
more or less approval a report from an historian 
contemporary with Abu "LAMP, Ghars al-Ni'ma 
Muhammad (Brockelmann, S I, 217), son of the well- 
known Kit Hilal al-Sab? [gu], This says that the 
poet just after his death had been seen in a dream 
being tormented by two vipers, whilst the following 
interpretation was given: "This is al-Ma‘ardl, the 
heretic" (given in Tarif al-budamd?, 26, 56, 152). 
On the other hand, some Arabic biographers and 
historians endeavoured to clear him from charges 
of wnorthodoxy, such as Ibn al-‘Adim in his mono- 
| graph on Abu "AMD, ai-Ingàf va "I-taharri fi daf* 


| al-gulm wa ‘hiadjarrt ‘an Abi "L*AUP al-Matarst 
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("Fair treatment and selection of the best in de- 
fending Abu 'L^Alà? against unjustified attacks"). 
Ibn alAdim, as a historian, is distinguished for 
his exactness in making inquiries about Abu "I-‘Ala, 
which he did two centuries after the poet's death 
by contacting descendants of those in Ma‘arra who 
had been in touch with him, and also by availing 
‘himself of local historical sources, all this not without 
frequently giving isndds and titles. 

In the West the Lurümiyydt, ie. the poems con- 
tained in Lusim, became more widely known as a 
result of A. von Kremer's now rather obsolete study, 
Ueber die philosophischen Gedichie des Abul ‘alá 
Ma‘asry, in SB Ah. Wien, Phil.-hist. Classe, cxvii, 6, 
1889). A more recent treatment of the poet's philos- 
ophy as it appears from a number of passages in 
Lusūm is found in Laoust, La vie et la philosophie 
d'Abu-L*Aig? al-Ma‘arri, in BEO, x (1943-4), 119-56. 
In the lines cited, Laoust supposes an influence of 
certain ideas eclectically elaborated and found at 
the outset of the philosophical and religious school 
‘of thought of the Batiniyya [g.!.], which was to be 
adhered to by both the Karmatis [g..], and the 
Fatimid Ismāliyya (9.0.]. In the second half of Abu 
"I-AIB?'s lifetime, the Fátimids bad finally extended 
their authority over northern Syria. That there was 
some discontent about their rule, however, would 
appear from certain lines in the Lusimiyydt. A 
study published in the East is Taha Husayn, Diikrā 
Abi "LAIP, Cairo 1914 and later edns, where in 
the last part another interesting analysis is given 
of the poet's philosophical ideas as reflected in 
the Lurim. Many quotations from the Lusüm have 
been made use of in a psychologically-based biog- 
raphy, Abu "LAW? al-Ma'arri, by (Misha “Abd al- 
‘Rahman “Bint al-Shiti” 

Editions of the Luzüm: a partial ed. by Ibrahim 
al-Abyarl, Luatim mà lä yalzam, Cairo 1378/1959; 
vol. i has appeared so far (Le. 100 Lusümiyyát as 
far as the rhyme in &d?]. Among the complete editions 
of Lusfim, the best ones are the lithograph Bombay 
1303/1885-6, which contains a faithful reflection of 
a manuscript text accompanied by some elucidating 
notes in its margin, and that of ‘Aziz Zand, Cairo 
1891-5, 2 vols. A very restricted number of Luzümiy- 
yat supplied with a commentary by Ibn al-SId al 
Batalyawst have been edited: Shark el-mukktár. 
min Lurimiyyt Abi'L*AlP, critical ed. Hamid 
*Abd aMadild, Cairo 1970; vol. i has appeared so 
far. 

3. Zadir al-nābik ("Driving away the barker”), 
is found in the survey of Abu ‘Als works as 
given by various Arabic biographers, In this book 
the poet apparently defended himself against ortho- 
dox attacks on some lines in his Lusiim, Extracts 
from this lost book have been published, in Zadir al- 
nabib, muMalafit, critical ed. Amdjad al-Taráblusl, 
Damascus 1385/1965. See for the harmonising method 
used in explaining certain controversial verses, 
S. M. Stern, Some noteworthy manuscripts of the 
poems of Abu 'L*Alü? al-Maarri, in Oriens, vii 
(1954), 342 ff. 

4. Abfusil wa 'I-ghàydt fi tamdjid Allah wa 'i- 
mawa%s ("Chapters and endings about glorification 
of God, and admonitions). Abu "I-'AIA? began com- 
posing this work in rhymed prose before his journey 
to Baghdad, only completing it after his return to 
Ma‘arra (Yäküt, Udabd?, i, 180). This work contains 
a great number of short strophes, which the poet has 
in each case concluded with an ending or end-rhyme 
(gháya), so that the book in its totality is found to 
contain a number of chapters (/usiil), every one of 


| 
i 


Which contains strophes with their endings always 
in one particular letter. 

Thus one gets Fast ghayatuh hamza, fast ehayatuh 
ba and so on, following the order of the Arabic 
alphabet. A major part of this work is lost, only 
its first djur having been discovered in roi8-ro in 
a not quite complete version, to be edited much later 
by Mabmüd Hasan Zanátl, Cairo 1356/1938, in a 
critical edition. The book holds among various other 
Subjects thoughts about God: His omnipotence, 
Justice, goodness and eternity, in addition to and 
contrasting with a sharp observation of the inescapa- 
ble changes of fate which dominate man in his 
ordinary daily life. The idea of God is frequently 
seen as connected with unavoidable predestination 
and eternal retribution, which in its turn exhorts 
man to practise asceticism. The use of rhymed prose, 
the warnings against impending judgement and 
the oaths applied now and again by way of con- 
firmation, may all be considered a reason why 
later historians supposed this book to be an emulation 
of the Kur'in: the author allegedly aimed, in writing 
it, at excelling the Kuran in its édjas [g.v.]. In this 
context, some late historians who apparently never 
saw the Fujül with their own eyes are even found 
altering its title to al-Fusil wa "I-ghdydt wa- (or 
Fi) muhädhät (or muSaradat) al-suwar wa "Layat (i.e. 
“Chapters and endings andjabout the emulation of 
sūras and verses"); thus al-Bakharzt, al-BadlT, 
al-Dhahabi and Hadidjl Khalifa. For an exhaustive 
study of the work itself, the opinions of Arabic 

recent studies in East and West, 
3 er Koran" des Abu "LAIA? al- 
Ma*arri, in Verhandlungen der Sächsischen Ah. der 
Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Klasse, xciv (Leipzig 1942), 
1 supposed coherence between the internal 
strophe and its contents, see R. Hartmann, 
Zu dem kitáb al-fusiil wa 'l-ghāyäl des Abu "ISAIA? 
al-Mafarri, in Abh. Pr. Ak. W., Philchist. Klasse 
(Berlin 1944), 2. Some philosophical thoughts in the 
Fugit have been discussed and associated with 
Epicurean philosophy by Taha Husayn, Maía Abi 
"EAR? fi sidinih, Cairo 1963, ch. ix. 

s. RauPil Abi 'L4ALP al-MoSarri, the brief 
letters written by Abu 'I-Ali? on several occasions 


| and addressed to various members of his family and 


‘acquaintances (see the biography above). The letters. 
have been composed in a very flowery style, overdone 
with proverbs, rhymed prose and illustrative verses. 
There exist two editions of the RasPil, the first 
by Shahin *Atlya, Beyrouth 1894, and a second one, 
with English translation preceded by a Preface con- 
taining the biography and a discussion of part of the 
works, by D. S. Margoliouth, The Letters of Abu 'l- 
‘Al@, Oxford 1898. Further, a critical edition of 
Letter XXX (Margoliout's numbering) has been 
prepared by lhsán ‘Abbas, Risila fi la'siyal Abi 
“Ail b. Abi '"IHRGdidl fi waladih Abi "l-Ashar, Cairo. 
nd., but later than 1945. 

6. Risdlai al-Sühi wa '"L-shdhidi ("Letter of a 
horse and a mule"), which among other works now 
lost was addressed to Abü Shudji* Fatik «Aziz al- 
Dawla, the governor of Aleppo, on behalf of the 
Fatimid imdms (see above). This supposedly lost 
Risdla bas recently been discovered in Morocco and 
Subsequently edited with a critical apparatus and 
introduction, by *A'igha ‘Abd al-Rahmán “Bint 
ak-Shiti" (Cairo 1975). Abu ‘I-‘Ala? completed this 
voluminous Risäla in about 4rt/rozt, i.e. the year of 
al-Hakim’s disappearance, when the imdw al-Zahir 
acceded to the throne in Egypt (cf. op. cit., $53 where 
the author qualifies the latter as amir al-mu?minin).. 
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Another important development, reported upon in 
the isis, occurred in 408/1017-18, when ‘Aziz 
al-Dawla ordered Salih b. Mirdás, a Bedouin leader 
and afterwards founder of the Mirdasid dynasty, 
that he should bring his (ie. Sáli's) mother inside 
the walls of Aleppo (Risdlat al-Sdhil, 520, cf. Ibn al- 
*Adim, Zubdat al-halab, i, 218). This move was meant 
to reassure the inhabitants of Aleppo, in view of 
rumours about a threatening Byzantine attack. 
‘The tension caused among the population in North 
Syria is a theme in the Risila, in which Abu ‘AH? 
gradually introduces a number of animals who, 
being gifted with speech, give among other things 
their opinion on the political situation in Syria 
under ‘Aziz al-Dawla's reign. A direct reason for 
the composition of the Risdla was a problem of 
taxation. There was a question of land owned by 
members of Abu 'l-‘Al2"s family, for the use of which 
they would owe a certain amount as taxation due to 
the bayt al-mál [q.».] in Aleppo. At their request, 
Abu 'MAJ2 is writing his letter in order to ask 
for the annulment of the amount imposed, considering 
that the land concerned is a waterless tract, giving 
only a small yield. Then Abu "CAU? describes a 
mule, al-Shabidi, which, blindfolded, is drawing water 
in order to continually fill a cistern, without, how- 
ever, profiting from its own labour so as to quench 
its thirst. Such being its condition, the mule is 
described as grumbling at first, but then it starts 
talking. While thus introducing the first of his speak- 
ing animals, Abu "IAN? explicitly bases himself on 
quotations from the Kurn (XXVII, 18, 23), where 
an ant in the valley of ants and a hoopoe are des- 
cribed as talking, with Sulayman understanding their 
‘utterance. On the other hand, Abu ‘LAL elsewhere 
in his Risila compares favourably “Aziz al-Dawla 
with Sulayman, both of them adhering to the same 
qualities of wisdom and understanding. Next to the 
mule, a number of different animals appear on the 
scene of action, among these a horse, a camel and 
a fox. The mule wants the horse to convey a com- 
plaint to ‘Aziz al-Dawla about the mule's hard life, 
but the horse, referring to its noble forefathers, 
haughtily refuses this mission. In the second in- 
stance, the camel declares himself prepared to convey 
tho mule's complaint. The mule being erudite, at 
first intended to cast its complaint in a poetical 
form, but with respect to the camel it drops its 
original plan for a reason which reflects Abu ‘I-€A10"s 
‘own attitude towards poetry, "T do not like being 
described with the image of human beings bringing 
poetry with thems, in order to aim at some prof 
(R. al-Sahil, 219). Instead of this, the mule then 
wants the camel to convey strange tidings, which 
have one meaning directly evident in hearing 
them, although in reality they have a second 
esoteric meaning" (loei). The message appears 
to consist of sorts of riddles involving words with 
two different. snvauings (ef. the tawriyu in Abu 'I- 
‘Al's poetry). When finally the fox arrives on the 
scene, the situation alters; a vague clamour is 
suddenly heard from the nearby town, and at the 
inule's request the fox undertakes to make a re- 
connaissance, Then the clamour heard is explained 
by a suddenly-developing panic among the population 
of Syria in view of an impending Byzantine military 
expedition. Abu "AI? now begins to make frequent 
allusions to various political developments of the con- 
temporary period. He mentions, for example, the 
joint-rule of Basil 11 Bulgaroctonus and his brothe 
Constautine VIII. He further speculates on th 
settlement of the succession within the line of the 


Macedonian dynasty. In view of this, and being 
aware of the fact that the elder brother remained 
without children, whereas Constantine had only 
three daughters, the author wonders whether the 
Byzantines will deem it suitable to appoint a woman 
as their Empress (R. al-Sahil, 578-80, 606-7). Ta 
his Risdla, Abu "Alā? seems somewhat to ridicule 
the governor of Aleppo, who is continually designated 
with honorific formulae after his name, such as “May 
God prolong him for ever" or “May God give him a 
xreat victory”. With some humorous feeling, the 
author mentions a group of slightly more than 
30 slaves (ghilmdm), who either had been bought 
at some time by ‘Aziz al-Dawla from the Byzantine 
emperor or had been granted by the latter. The exact. 
number of these slaves, and then their circumcision 
as enjoined by the Fatimid governor, are respectively 
compared with the number of ‘arads (*arüd here 
meaning “last metrical foot of the first half-verse") 
formally given by Arabic prosodists, and with the 
reduction (kadhf) of metrical feet (R. al-Saiil, 691- 

Finally in his Risdfa, Abu "l-‘Ala® has somebody 
make a remark on the exceptional dexterity of ‘Aziz 
al-Dawla, who is able, whilst horseriding, to handle 
two swords at a time; but then it is remarked upon 
as much more wonderful that this prince was once 
seen reading in the Kitab al-tArüd by al-Khalil 
b. Ahmad [q.v], see R. al-Sáhil, 706. It is on behalf 
of this particular interest shown by *Aziz al-Dawla 
that Abu 'L*Alj? pretends to introduce many 
sayings relating to the principles of metrics. Be- 
sides a great display of erudite learning in techni- 
cal terms for various phenomena in metrics and 
rhyme, one also finds in the Risdla many quotations 
of poetry which in some way frequently contain 
descriptions of animals. Such a display of learning 
and the poetical lines quoted, though originally 
composed via association, often tend to interfere 
with the smooth and logical development of events 
the Risdla, The same phenomenon can be found 
in the Risdlal al-Ghufrán which was composed at a 
later date. On the other hand, the R. al-Ghufran 
is distinguished from its predecessor, the R. al-Sahit, 
by a much greater amount of irony and derision at 
its protagonist, who is Ibn al-KArib—as compared 
with ‘Azle al-Dawla in the first Risala—and also 
by its greater interest shown in religious questions, 
For further details, see P. Smoor, Enigmatic allusion 
and double meaning im Maarrí's newly-discovercd 
Letter of a Horse and Mule, in JAZ, xii (1981), xiii 
(1982). 

7. Risülat al-Ghwfrün was composed about 424/ 
1035 during the reign of the second Mirdásid prince 
Nasr b. Silib Shibl al-Dawla (R. al-Ghufrán 430, cl. 
256). The Risila is a reply to a much smaller Risdla 
addressed to Abu 'I4Ali? by a certain ‘AIT b. Man- 
sar b. Talib al-Halabi Dawkhala, also known as Ibn 
al-Karihy who was a traditionist and grammarian, In 
his Risia, Ibn al-Kürih is complaining of his old 
age and its concomitant infirmities, at the same 
time suggesting to Abu "FAM? that some sort of 
support is always welcome. Apart from this, Ibn al- 
Karih gives a show of his knowledge and orthodoxy 
in mentioning a number of poets and scholars whom 
he accuses of being zindigs (¢.v.]. In his reply Abu 
“Lala? ironically imagines his aged correspondent 
as having died in the meantime. Then he supposes. 
him, after a rather uneasy reckoning at the Day of 
; Resurrection, to have passed the entrance to the 
| Gardens of Paradise. In those Gardens Ibn al-Kárily 

is described as meeting many a poet or scholar whose 
| previous sins when least expected have been for- 
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given (cf. the meaning of the Risdla’s title “Letter of 
Forgiveness"). While travelling in the Hereafter, Ibn 
al-Karib is able to pay a visit to Hell, where he is 
described having discussions with the devil, Iblis 
[g:.] and the poet Bashshar b. Burd [go], marked 
‘out as a heretic. Among the general aspects of the 
R. al-Ghufrin some may be mentioned here. First, the 
delights of Paradise are based upon a realistic and 
literal interpretation of the pronouncements given 
in Kuen and Tradition. For example, where it says 
in the Kur’in (LVI, 35 ff.), "We have made them 
grow up new and made them virgins, loving and of 
equal age, for those on the right . . .", Abu 'l-«Alà? is 
found having them grow like fruits of the trees in 
Paradise (R. al-Ghufrán, 287-8). 

Another remarkable aspect of the Risdla is thc 
idea of compensation granted for any harm suffered 
previous in earthly life, this compensation being 
extended to both human beings and animals, To the 
latter belongs for example a wild ass, killed and skin- 
ned by a hunter during its existence on earth, Thore- 
after its hide was used for the fabrication of a well- 
bucket, of which in their turn pious men took advan- 
tage for their fakéra (198). Thus there appear to exist 
in Paradise two completely different categories: 
first the material of Paradise, represented by the vir- 
gins promised in the Kur?4n, and by animals.for the 
purpose of hunting, both of these destined to increase 
the joys of the blessed; and in the second place there 
exist human beings and animals destined to enjoy 
themselves in all eternity on account of their earthly 
sufferings. As concerns Ibn al-Karik, the ironical 
attitude of Abu ‘I-Ala? is very evident, where he 
is describing the formal act of Ibn al-Kàrib's tawba 
being testified by official witnesses in a mosque 
at Aleppo and the subsequent rejoicing in Heaven 
(517-22). l'or a comparison between the R. al-Ghufran 
and Dante's La Divina Commedia, see the now rather 
obsolete study by Miguel A. Palacios, La Escatologia 
Musulmana en la Divina Comedia, Madrid 1919; 
further, ‘A*isha ‘Abd al-Rabman, al-Ghufrán, Cairo 
1954, which also discusses the comparison of the 
Risila with Ibn Shubayd [g.v.] and his Risdlat al- 
Tawübi* wa'l-rawabiS, and is of general importance 
as an excellent study of the R. ai-Ghufrán. Among 
the European studies there should be mentioned T. 
Kratschkovsky, Zur Entstehung und Komposition 
von Abi "LSAld"s Risälat abghufrán, in Islamica, 
i (1925), 344-56; M.-S. Melssa, Le Message du Pardon, 
Paris 1932; and R. Blachére, Jb al-Qarih et la genèse 
de VEpitre du pardon d'Al-Ma*arri, in REI (1941-6), 
1-t5. 

Editions: R. A. Nicholson prepared an in- 
complete edition and translation in several articles: 
JRAS (1900), 637-720; (1902), »5-tot, 337-62, 813- 
37. The best edition is Risdlat al-Ghwfrān li-Abi 'I- 
SAID al-Matarri wa-ma'e-hà Risülal Ibn al-Kärih 
miftäh fakmi-hà, 3rd ed. Cairo 1963 and later ones, 
by ‘A%isha ‘Abd al-Rabmin "Bint alShayP", 

8. Risdlat al-Maldika is especially concerned 
with questions on the morphology and etymology of 
certain Arabic words. Thus in the Mukaddima of this 
Risüla (ed. 1. Kratkovskiy, Leningrad 1932), a reply 
is indirectly given to questions regarding the mor- 
phological reduction of certain words and names found 
jn the Kurn and Aadib. In this manner, Abu "l- 
“ala, who is himself the protagonist in this Risdla, 
is heard propounding several questions to the Angel 
of Death relating to all possible morphological 


Schemes to which can be reduced words like maiak | 


and ‘Azra%ll, By this method Abu 'I-Ala? describes 
himself as successful in his attempt at postponing 


the moment of his own death for one hour, the angel 
being bewildered by such complicated problems. 
Further questions are concerned with the reduction 
of words relating to the grave and the Hereafter: 
its recompense and retribution and the pleasures 
of Paradise, the latter inducing the protagonist 
to deal with words like Aummathrd, sundus and 
istabrak thereby following the same playful method. 
The succeeding part has only partially been edited 
by Salim al-Djundi, Risdlat al-Mald'iha, Damascus 
1944, 55 ff, the remainder of this ms. being lost. 
In this additional part, as far as it is at present known 
from the edition, thirteen more problems are dealt 
with in a more serious and direct way. In general, 
the Risila's Mukaddima reminds one of the R. al- 
Ghufran, though the latter is much more extensive. 
1t should further be noticed that Paradise in the 
R. al-Mal@iha appears to be very quiet aud in 
conformity with the rules of orthodoxy, while iu 
the R, al-Ghufrān it is less orthodox, with ironical 
passages and the tranquillity of Paradise disturbed 
by revelling, discussing and even violently quarrelling 
poets and scholars 

9. Mulkd "lsabil ("What is scattered on the road") 
is a very short work which was always to remain 
well-known after Abu "IALi"s poetry. Especially 
in the Muslim West, it has frequently been the ob- 
ject of attempts at emulation (mu‘drada). The 
titles of, and some short quotations from, such emula- 
tions are given in Hasan Husnl ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 
Mw'áradit al-maghdriba lieMulka 'l-sabil, in Tarif, 
455-7. For the edition of a complete mu‘arada of Abu 
"ŽANA "s Mulld "I-sabil, sce the one composed by Ibn. 
al-Abbar, in Salab al-Din al-Munadidiid, Rasd*il wa- 
mupis.3-, Beirut 1963, 33-79. The Mulkd 'Lsabit 
consists of tiny paragraphs containing rhymed prose, 
which alternate with other paragraphs containing 
some poetical lines, with, however, the restriction 
that each paragraph of rhymed prose is more or less 
identical with the subsequent paragraph of poetry as 
far as its contents are concerned. These contents are 
of a very orthodox nature and no break can as yet 
be discerned with traditional morality and literary 
tradition. The editor Hasan Husni ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 
Mii "Lsabil, Damascus 1330/1912, 3, observes 
some similarity to the pre-Islamic orators, such as 
Kuss b. Sá*ida [g..]. On the other hand, Krackovskiy 
im AbwLAld al-Matarri. Mulkā-s-sabil, Petrograd 
tors, repr. in [sbrannye socineniya ("Collected 
works"), Moscow 1956, ii, 183 ft., has pointed out 
that some influence of the poetry of Abt 'I-‘Atähiya 
(q..] might be traced. Because of the simplicity of 
the language used, Mula "Lsabil might have been 
composed by the author in his youth. In contrast 
to this opinion, ‘Abd al-Wahhab suggests it may 
be a work of the poet's old age, in which he is shown 
to revert to the original religious principles (cf. 
Kratkovskiy, Jabrannye solinenisa, ii, 186). 

Finally, let us consider the author's surviving 
commentaries existing up till now on the Diwans 
of other poets. 

t. Mu‘djis Ahmad is a commentary on the com- 
piete Diwin of al-Mutanabbi, which Abu ‘Ali? 
probably wrote in the prime of his life. This rather 
simple commentary, of which so far no edition is 
ailable, has been discussed by Kratkovskiy, who 
gives some examples from the Arabic text of 
this commentary, in Al-Mutanabbi i Abü-Alà, 
Petrograd 1910 = Istraunye socineniya, ii, 63-115. 

2. al-Lümi* al-‘Aziš or aL-Thdbitl ab*4zizi is 
a very extensive and as yet unedited commentary on 
a great number of verses selected from al-Mutanab- 
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bi's Diwan, and therefore quite different from the 
one mentioned above. It was written by Abu 'l- 
‘Aig? in his old age, for on the basis of its title it 
was dedicated to the one who had commissioned it, 
the Mirdasid amir ‘Aziz al-Dawla Abu 'I-Dawam 
‘Thabit b. Thimal b. Sálib b. Mirdas. The name of 
this amir is further explicitly mentioned in the short 
Preface of the manuscript of this work (ms. (Siiley- 
maniye] Hamidiye 1148) and in a passage of the 
monograpk on Abu ‘I-‘Ald? by Ibn al-Adlm (al- 
Insdf, 540). In view of all this, the name erroneously 
given by F. Sezgin, GAS, ii, 493, should be corrected 
accordingly. 

3. ‘bath al-watid, a commentary on verses se- 
lected from the Dinin of the poet al-Bubturt (¢.0.}, 
owes its existence to the fact that a manuscript con- 
taining al-Bubturi's poetry was sent from Aleppo to 
Abu ‘FAN in Ma‘arra, in order that he should cor- 
rect and criticise its text if necessary (Ibn al-‘Adiin, 
al-Insáf, 541). It is available in the critical edition 
of Muhammad ‘Abd Allah al-Madant, Medina 1355/ 
1936. However, a far better edition is the one recently. 
prepared by Nadiya ‘All al-Dawla, ‘bath al-walid 
fi 'l-kalām ‘ald shi*r Abi «Ublda al-Walid b. ‘Ubayd 
al-Buhturi, Damascus 1978. 

4. Dhikrü Habib, was a commentary on verses se- 
lected from the Diwdn of Habib b. Aws Aba Tammám. 
[see A80 TAMMAM]. Though it is lost as an independent 
work, it has in essence survived because Tibrizi 
incorporated it in his own commentary ou Abu 
Tammám's poetry; see Diwin Abi Tammam bi- 
sharh al-Khafid ai-T ibrízt, critical ed. by M. “Abduh 
‘Azzam, Cairo 1964, 25-6 of the editor's mukaddima. 

Abu 'lAl@ made a commentary on the poetry of 
contemporary of his, the amir and culogist of the 
Mirdasids, Ibn Abi Husayna, who also chanced to be 
an inhabitant of Ma‘arra. This commentary was to re- 
main partial only, for the amir survived Abu ‘Ala 
and only died in 457/1065 (on him see further IBN ABI 
wastxa). Abu ‘LAla”s commentary is incorporated 
in the Diwän Fon Abt Husayna, critical ed. by As'ad 
Talas, Damascus 1375/1956. where incidentally on 
P. 373 can be found the elegy which was recited at 
Abu ‘Alas grave by Ibn Abi Husayna, one among 
many other poets who are all reported to have 
recited their respective martkiyas on this occasion. 

Bibliography: A compilation of biographical 
source materials taken from historical sources is 

Ta'rif al-kudamá? bi-Abi ‘Ata, Cairo 1384/1965, 

éaswir of the edn, Cairo 1944. Monographs: Ibn 

al-Adlm, al-Insdf wa “Maharri fi daf* al-zulm wa 
tadjarri San Avi "LAM? al-Matarri, in Tarif, 
483-578; idem, Bughyat al-talah fi tarikh Halab, 
ms. Tophapu Saray 2925 cii 1, ff. 195a-225b; al- 
Badi“, Audj al-takarri Son haythivyat Abi "L'AIR 
ai-Ma‘erri, Damascus 1944, is a compilation of 
works by previous historians, but none the less 


interesting for its quotations from works by Abu 'I- | 


‘AW which are now lost. Other historical 
sources: some of the sources incorporated in 
the Ta'rif may here be mentioned separately: 
‘tha‘ilibi, Tatimmut al-yatima, Tohran 1353/1934, 

Tarif, 3-4); Tarikh Baghdad, iv, 240-1 
Bakharzl, Dumyat ab-kasr wa- 
usrat ahl ab‘asr, Aleppo 1349/t930, 50-2 (= 
Tarif, 811); Ibn al-Djawzl, al-Muntazam, viii, 
184-8 (= Tarif, 18-26); Ibn al-Kifti, Imbáh al. 
ruwät ‘alā anbāh al-nubdt, Cairo 1950-5, i, 46-83 
(= Ta'rif, 27-66); Yaküt, Udabá?, i, 162-216 (= 
Ta'rij, 67-141); Sibt b. al-Djawzi, Mira ai-tamán, 
in Tarif, 143-81; Dhahabi, Tarikh al-islim, in 
sf, 189-205; Ibn Kathir, abBidiya wa 'l- 


ihaya, Beirut 1966, xii, 72-6 (= Tarif, 301-8). 
For further reference, see the survey by Moustapha 
Saleh, Abi 'I-4ALi al- Mafarri, bibliographie critique, 
in BEO, xxii (1969), 141-204 ("Premiere partie: 
sources"). Modern studies, in addition to 
those already mentioned in the text of the article: 

C. Rieu, De Abul-Alat poetae arabici vita. et car- 

minibus, Bonn 1843; G. Salmon, Um précurseur 

d'Omar Khayyam: le poète aveugle, Paris 1904 

(Introduction et traduction"); *Abd al-‘Aziz 

al-Maymant al-Radjakatl, Abu ‘LAW? wa-mā 

Slayh, Cairo 1344/1925; a collection of articles in 

al-Hilal, xlvif8 (Cairo 1357/1938), “‘Adad khass"; 

Ahmad Taymür, Abu "Ald" al-Ma‘arri, Cairo 

1940; Brockelmann, I, 254, S I, 449; ‘Misha ‘Abd 

al-Rabmin “Bint al-Sbati^", a/-Hayát abinsdniyya 

"inda Abi "L*AUP, Cairo 1944; a collection of 

articles in al-4di, Bi/6 (Beirut 1944), “*Adad 

‘Ahdss"; a collection of articles in al-Mihradjdn 

abalfi li-Abi "LAM al-Ma‘arri, Damascus 

1364/1945; “Umar Farükh, Hakim al-Ma‘arra’, 

Beirut 1944, *ro48; Amin al-Khawll, Royi fi 

Abi “hSAld, Cairo 1945; Amdjad al-Tarablusi, 

al-Nakd wa 'l-jugha fi Risdiat al-Ghufran, Damascus 

1370195; Muhammad Salim al-Diundi, al- 

Djimi* fi athbdr Abi "IAlP abMatarni wa- 

kir, Damascus 1382/19524; Muhammad 

Yabyà al-Hashim!, Lughr Abi "LAU, Aleppo 

1968; ‘Aisha ‘Abd al-Rabman “Bint al-Sbáti^", 

Ma'a Abi ‘Ald? fi rihlat kayátik, Beirut 1392] 

1972, which is a slightly revised version of her 

previous study, Abu 'l-‘Ald? al-Ma*arri, see above; 

Ilyas Sa'd Ghall, Hadthat al-kayawdn fi Luzümiy- 

sdt Abi CLXALD al-Maʻarri, Damascus 1978: 

Y. Friedmann, Literary and cultural aspects of the 

Luzümiyyat, in Studia orientalia . . . D. H. Baneth, 

Jerusalem 1979, 347-65. For further reference, 

See Moustapha Saleh, Abd 'LcAli al-Ma'arri, 

bibliographie critique, in BEO, xxiii (1970), 197-309 

(“Deuxième parti: études critiques modernes"). 

(P. Suoon) 

MA'"KTHIR Ai-UMARA, the name of a cele- 
brated Persian collection of biographies of 
Muslim Indian commanders from the reign 
of the Mughal Emperor Akbar (963-1014/1556-1605) 
till the time of its author, Samsám al-Dawla Mir (Abd 
alRazzàk Shah-Nawaz Khan Awrangabadi (rrrr- 
71/1700-$8). Born at Lahore, he soon settled in the 
Deccan in the service of the first Nigam of Haydará- 
bad (gr), Niràm al-Mulk Agaf-Djah, and filled 
offices in Berar (g.0,] and then as Diwén or chief 
minister of the Deccan. His policy in the latter post 
aimed at checking the growing influences in that 
state of the French Marquis de Bussy, but army 
discontent led to his fall in 1170/1757 and his murder 
im the following year. 

The MaPéthir al-umard? was conceived on an 
extended scale and was unfinished at the author's 
death, hence completed by his son Mir ‘Abd al-Hayy 
from notes and fragments left by Shah-Nawaz Khan. 
The text of ‘Abd al-Hayy’s recension was published 

1 the Bibliotheca Indica series, ed. Maulavi ^Abdur- 
Rahim and Maulavi Ashraf "Ali, 3 vols. Calcutta 
1888-91, and an English tr. made by H. Beveridge aad. 
Baini Prasad, Calcutta grr- — . The whole work 
has been much used for the many studies which 
have recently appeared on the Mughal nobility and 
landholding class. 

Bibliography: Storey, i, 1094-1100. 
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executed after the insurrection of Ibn aleAsh‘ath 
[2.0}, in 83/703. 

He was probably born about 20/640 or even earlier, 
He had contacts with Mu‘awiya (41-60/66r-80), and 
*Abd al-Malik appreciated him to such an extent 
that he sent him as an ambassador to Byzantium 
and entrusted him with the education of his son 
Safid al-Khayr. According to a rather detailed, but 
perhaps fictitious report he played a certain political 
role as early as 38/658, during the negotiations 
between Abū Misi al-Ash‘arl and ‘Amr b. al-‘As 


at Dümat al-Djandal after the Battle of Siffin, | 


His reputation was based on his juridical competence. 
‘Traces of his fatwds can still be found in our sources. 
In his use of precedents he obviously did not differ- 
entiate between prophetic tradition and the summa 
of the caliphs; he referred to decisions of Mu‘awiya 
(an attitude which later jurists were completely 
unable to understand), and some of his haditis go 
back to ‘Uthman (reigned 23-44/635-56) whom he 
may still have met personally. Although probably 
born in Küfa, he did not appreciate the juridical 
tradition connected with ‘All (if it existed already 
aat his time); his father, a companion of the Prophet, 
"had already attracted the attention of his Küfan 
neighbours by his «Uthmani leanings. We do not 
know why and when, ín spite of his favoured position 
at the court of “Abd al-Malik, he joined the ranks 
of Ibn al-Ash'ath. He was captured at Mecca, 
together with his brother Sad, and evidently 
executed by order of the caliph himself, at Damascus, 
Later tradition tended to explain his fate by his 
Kadarl convictions, But this must not have been his 
primary motive, We do not have any detailed in- 
formation about his thinking; he was not a theoreti- 
cian like his younger contemporary al-Hasan al- 
Bast [gv]. Much of our material results from a 
damnatio memoriae which was initiated vy pre- 
destinarian circles. But this was a slow process which 
did not begin before rro/729, when al-Hasan al- 
‘Basri had died, and was only finished in the second 
half of the second century when the Kadariyya 
[gv] as a whole was boycotted by the majority of 
the ahl al-hadith. A decisive moment for the develop- 
‘ment was apparently the Kadari take-over under 
Yazid IlI in 126/744; anti-Kadari groups in Syria 
as well as in Basra then discovered Ma‘bad as a bad 
example of a doctrinarian who had tried to push 
through his ideas by means of a revolution. According 
to them, he had been “the first who talked about 
kadar in Basra”, Later on, not earlier than 130/748, 
this statement was modified by the assertion that 
he had taken over his ideas from a Christian or a 
Magian convert among the Asdwira by the name of 
Süsan or Susnóya (also other forms are given), The 
persons responsible for this campaign are to be found 
in the predestinarian wing of the school of al-Hasan 
al-Basti (eg. Yünus b. ‘Ubayd, died 139/756 or 
140/757; ‘Abd Allah b. “Awn, died 151/768). They 
wanted to detract the attention from the fact that 
their master himself had been close to Kadari theories. 
For them, the decisive point was that al-Hasan 
al-Basci, in contract to Mabad al-Djubanl, had not 
drawn any political consequences out of them. 
Bibliography: A detailed "biography" is 
given by Ibn ‘AsSkir in the unedited part of his 
Tarikh Dimaskk, but there are lots of other 
(normally short and biassed) reports. The material 
available up to now has been used in J, van Ess, 
Ma'bad al-Guhani, in Isiamwissenschajtliche Ab- 
handlungen Frits Meier sum sechsigsten Geburtstag, 
Wiesbaden 1974, 49 1f. Cf. also W. M. Watt, The 


formative period of Islamic thought, Edinburgh 1973 
index s.n.; Redwan Sayed, Die Revolte des Ibn al- 
Aš aş und die Koranleser, Freiburg 1977, 360 and 
passim. (J. VAN Ess) 
MA*BAD 8. WAHB, ADO ‘Assi, one of the 
great singers and composers in Umayyad 
times, was born in Medina and died at Damascus in 
125/743 or 126/744. Being the son of a negro, he was 
an “abd and later on became mavold of one of th» Makh- 
züm families, serving them as overseer of their cattle. 
Like many other oriental musicians, he is said to have 
been led to music by a dream, and he took music les- 
sons from S&^ib Kbáthir and Nashit. He soon made a 
name for himself in Medina and followed invitations 
to sing at Mecca, where Ibn Suraydj set the fashion. 
Here he carried off the prize at a tournament of song 
organised by Ibn Safwan al-Akbar (d. 73/692). 
Ma'bad sang at the courts of the caliphs al-Walid b. 
“Abd al-Malik and Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Malik. After the 
death of Ibn Suraydj (ca. 108/726), he reached the 
zenith of his career as a number of the literary and 
artistic circle of the prince al-Walid b. Yazid. When 
the latter became caliph in 125/743, he invited the 
old singer to Damascus. Ma'bad, already weakened 
in health, fell ill and died in the palace after having 
suffered from partial paralysis. The caliph himselt 
accompanied the bier to the palace boundaries. 

Ma'bad, one of the "four great singers" in early 
Islam, was the leading musician of the Medinan school 
of music. As to his way of composing songs, his own 
description has been handed down: "I back my 
mount, beat the rhythm with the wand (Radib) 
on the saddle and chant the verse until the melody 
comes right (4ghànP, i, 40). He preferred "heavy" 
(thakil) rhythms, abounding in fioriture. Several 
of his songs became known under specific names, 
like al-muduns or al-husün ("cities, fortresses”) 
alluding to places conquered by Kutayba b. Muslim 
[g.7], or Kuiayldt, three songs on verses by al-A'shà 
on a girl called Kutayla. His songs (viz. song texts) 
were collected by his pupil Yünus al-Katib in his 
K. fi 'l-Aghāni and, later on, now with indications 
on melody (jariġa) and rhythm (fed‘), by Isbiile 
al-Mawill in his books K. Aghni Mabad and K. 
Abkbar Maad wa-lbn Suraydj wa-aghdnihimd. 
Abu "I-Faradj al-Isbaháni made use of these sources 
in his K. al-A ghdni, together with other monographi- 
tal collections of Mafbad's songs (ibid, ii, 305), 
including a Djämit ghi? Ma'bad transmitted by 
al-Highiml. 

He seems to have educated numerous singing girls 
and singers. Among his best-known pupils figure Ibu 
“Misha, Malik b. Abi 'l-Samb and the songstresses 
Sallàma and Habüba. Through bis pupils Hakam al- 
Wadi, Dabmán, Ash‘ab and Siyat he influenced the 
early Baghdid musical style. Ishak al-Mawsilt 
(d. 235/850) considered him to be "a consummate 
singer" having "a talent superior to all bis rivals", 
and he took Ma‘bail's songs as models of “pure Arab’ 
music. Al-Hasan b. Abmad al-Katib (early sth/11th 
century) counted them among the perfect melodies 
and therefore, contrary to normal practice, not any 
more allowed to be altered by embellishments. From. 
his lifetime onwards, Ma'bad figures in Arabic poetry 
(al-Bubturl, Abd Tammám ard others) as the musi- 
cian par excellence. 

Bibliography: Aghanit, i, 36-59 (main source, 

see also indices); Djumabl, Tebakat, Cairo 1952, 

538-40; Mas&üdl, Muridj, v, 447-9; Tabari, iii, 

417, 541-2; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, «Lid, vi, Cairo 1949, 

25, 30; Fardbl, K. al-Mastki al-kabir, Cairo 1967, 

56, 60; al-Hasan b, Abmad al-Katib, Kandd 
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adab al-ghind?, in al-Mawrid, ijz (1973), 132, 138, | 
143, 148, 150, French tr. A. Shiloab, La perfection | 
des connaissances musicales, Paris 1972 (see index); 
Ibn Khallikàn-de Slane, ii, 373, 374-5; Nuwayri, | 
Nihäya, iv, 262-7; Ton Wasil, Tadirid al-Aghdnt, | 
ins, Ayasofya 3114, ff. 5a-7a; Ibn Manzür, Mukktār | 
l-Agháni, vi, 336-45; Ibn Fadl Allah, Masdlik al- 
absar, part x, ms. Ayasofya 3423, ff. 29b-32a; Ibn 
al-Nakib, Kasida on Arab musical history, in 
MMIA, xxxi (1956), 11; A. Caussin de Perceval, 
Notices anecdotiqus ..., in JA, sér, 7, vol. ii 
(1873), 477-94; O. Rescher, Abriss der arabischen. 
 Litteraturgeschichte, i, Istanbul 1925, 229-31, 233; 
H. G. Farmer, History of Arabian music, 81-2 and 
passim; Zirikli, ASlam, viii, 177-8; Sh. Dayf, al- 
‘SH wa "L-ghind? fi 'l-Madina wa-Makka li-‘asr | 
Bani Umayya, Beirut 1967, 79-81 and passim. 
(H. G. Farner - [E. Nrveaver]) 
MA'BAR, the name given by the Arabs in 
mediaeval times to the eastern shores of the | 
Indian Deccan, an area corresponding closely, 
but not exactly, to the Coromandel coast (the latter 
name from the Tamil Colamaydalan, “the realm 
of the Cholas", indicating the area formerly ruled 
by the Tamil Chola rádjis from their capital at 
‘Tandjaviir (Tanjore); hence the alternative Arabo- | 
Persian name, Barr al-Silivan or Şhüliyän (Tibbetts, 
op. cit. in Bibl, 466), "the coast of the Cholas"]. 
In Arabic, the term ma‘bar signifies a passage or 
crossing point, In its application to Coromandel this 
has been widely interpreted as being a reference to 
the part played by the coast in the crossing between 
India and Ceylon or Sri Lanka; thus the Madras glos- 
sery (439) states that Ma‘bar “means the crossing 
over, that is from Madura to Ceylon". An alternative 
explanation is offered by Yule who was of the opinion 
that Ma‘bar derived its name from being “in that age 
the coast most frequented by travellers from Arabia | 
and the Gulf” (Marco Polo, ii, 332, n. 1). If, as is 
generally accepted, the region of Ma*bar lay to the 
east of Cape Comorin (Ar. Kumhard), then Yule's ex- 
planation must be considered less satisfactory than 
that offered by the Madras glossary. Coromandel was, 
in fact, somewhat off the main routes followed by 
mediaeval Arab shipping. Research into contem- 
poraneous Arab navigational texts indicates that 
Ocean-going vessels generally touched at Malabar 
(qv) rather than Ma'bar (Tibbetts, op. cit., Detailed 
chart of India and the Bay of Bengal); in any crossing 
from Malabar to Southeast Asia, these vessels 
would have passed around Dondra Head (Ar. Ra’s 
Dannir), the southernmost point of Sri Lank 
thus avoiding Ma‘bar altogether unless specifically 
destined for that area or for Bengal (see, however, 
Wassaf's definition of Ma‘bar [below], which includes 
à substantial part of the southern Malabar coast). 
The compilers of Hobson Jobson (526) suggest as | 
an alternative that “Ma‘bar” may simply be an at- 
tempt to give meaning in Arabic to a local South 
Indian name; however, no suggestion is made as to a * 
possible Dravidian etymology. A fourth possible 
explanation is that the "crossing" referred to was 
that from the well-known Arabian Sea to the less 
familiar Taht al-Rih (ie. "beneath the wind", the | 
Bay of Bengal and the seas of Southeast 
a region where Arab mercantile power, supreme to 
the west of Cape Comorin, met with serious competi- | 
tion from Indian and Chinese vessels (in this context, | 
note the descriptions of Ma‘bar offered by Yakat ' 
and Wagsdf, see below). 
According to Yule, the carliest application of the 
term Ma‘bar to the Coromandel coast occurs in Abd 


al-Lati's short description of Egypt (al-Ifäde wa'l- 
iibdr fi "Lumür al-musháhada wa'l-hawédith al 
méüyana bi-ard Misr; see De Sacy, in Bibl., 31), a 
study written ca. 600/1203, when the Chola radja 
Kulottunga IIT still ruled over the eastern Deccan, 
sex Hobson-Jobsom, 526 (Coromandel is still renowned 
for its mat-weaving industry, mentioned in this 
passage, see P. K. Nambiar, of. cit. in Bibl., passim). 

Mediaeval Arab scholarship in unclear as to the 
exact extent of Ma'bar. According to the geographer 
Yakat, “Ma‘bar is the extremity of the land of Hind, 
then come the cities of China, the first of these is 
Java” quoted in Nainar, op. cit. in Bibl, 53. In his 
Tasdjiyat al-amsdr wa-tadjriyat aLdthár (70/1300), 
the historian ‘Abd Allah Wassaf states that Ma‘bar 
extends in iength from Külam [gp] (Quilon) to 
Niliwar (Nellore), nearly 300 parasangs (ie. 
1,800 km.) along the sea-coast (in fact, the distance is 
nearer 1,200 km. (tr. in Elliot and Dowson, iii, 32) 

In his Djāmi al-tawdrith (710/1310), Rashid 
al-Din repeats Wassif's description of Ma*bar almost 
word-for-word, but elaborates somewhat on the prod- 
ucts of the region, mentioning silken stuffs, aromatic 
roots and large pearls (tr. in ibid., i, 69). According 
to Abu '-Fidà, Kitab Takwim al-buldán (ca. 731/1330], 
Ma*bar is the third éklim of Hind, beginning at about 
three or four days journey to the east of Kawlam 
(Quilon), the first locality in Ma‘bar being Ris 
Kumhüri (Cape Comorin) (tr. in Nainar, op. cit, 
E 

Abu 'I-Fidi's description of the geographical extent 
of Mafbar corresponds more closely to the Coro- 
mandel coast than that offered by Wassaf and Rashid 
al-Din, and indeed, after Abu 'I Fida’s time the term 
Ma*bar seems to have become increasingly associated 
with the coast of South India east of Cape Comorin 
rather than east of Quilon; nevertheless, Ma*bar, 
even in this truncated form, may not be considered 
synonymous with Coromandel, The latter is defined 
by Hobson-Jobson (256-8) as "the Northern Tamil 
Country, or ... the eastern coast of the Peniusula 
of India from Point Calimere northwards to the 
mouth of the Kistna, sometimes to Orissa"; thus 
Ma‘bar extended south of Coromandel to include 
the shoreline of the Palk Straits and the Gulf of 
Mannar. 

The terin Ma‘bar, although originally an exclusively 
Arab designation, gained considerable currency 
beyond the confines of the Muslim world; thus 
Marco Polo (ca. 692/1292) writes at some length 
concerning "the great province of Maabar which 
is styled India the Greater; it is best of all the Indies. 
and is on the mainland" (Yule, Marco Polo, ii, 331- 
59). In a letter also dating from 692/1292, or possibly 
One year later, John of Monte Corvino describes 
in some depth “Upper India, which is called Maebar, 
in the territory of St. Thomas" (Yule, Cathay and 
the way thither, iit, 58-70). Ma°bar is mentioned 
in the Chinese Annals as one of the foreign kingdoms 
which sent tribute to Kubilay Khan [g.v.] in 667/1268 
(Yule, Marco Polo, ii, 337). Although no mention 
of Matbar occurs in the Ying-yai sheng-lan of Ma 
Huan [pr], Ma-e-erh was certainly well-known 
to the Chinese during Ming times, and is listed in Fong 
Ch'eng-chün's Hsi-y& ti-ming (see Bibl.) 

Until the beginning of the 8th/r4th century, rela- 
tions between Ma‘bar and the Muslim world were 
generally limited to peaceful Arab trading contacts. 
The historian and poet Amir Khusraw, who was 
attached to the court of the Khaldjf Sultans at Dihlt, 
celebrates the advances of the Muslim armies in the 
northern Deccan (ca. 7rojr3ro) and adds that “there 
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the arrow of any holy warrior had not yet reached" 
(tr. in Elliot and Dowson, ili, 85-6). 

Daring the first half of the 7th/z3th century, how- 
ever, the powerful Chola Kingdom which had dom- 
inated the south-eastern Deccan for over four 
centuries, entered a period of final decline. In ca. 
6781279, Rüdjendra IV, the last Chola monarch, 
feil trom power; his territories were divided between 
two rival Hindu kingdoms based on Madurai and 
Mysore (Basham, op. cit., in Bibl., 76]. In 708/1308 
the third Khaldif sultan, ‘AL? al-Din, having de- 
feated the invading Mongols, felt able to tuin to 
the military conquest of the Deccan. Under the ca- 
pable generalship of Malik Kafür, the Muslim armies 
subjugated the Yadava rulers of Devagiri and the 
Kakatiya ruiers of Warangal; in 710/t3ro Kafar 
broke through to the southern Decean, and for the 
first time Muslim armies were able to despoil the 
great Hindu temples of Ma‘bar. It was as a direct 
consequence of this victory that Ibn Batfüta, who 
visited the Deccan in or about 239/338, found the 
Dravidians of Ma‘bar under the rule of a Muslim 
sultanate with its capital at Madurai (Gibb, of. cit. 
in BibL, 261-5). 

‘The success of Muslim arms in the southern Deccan 
was nevertheless to be shortlived. Within a few years 
of Malik KAfür's invasion, the independent Hindu 
kingdom of Vidjayanagar was established in 731/1336. 
Ma‘bar passed under the control of the rädjās of 
Vidiayanagar in 772/1370 (Thapar, op. cit, in Bibl, 
4, 325); under a succession of Hindu rulers, the region 
was to maintain its independence from the Muslim 
north until the equally short-lived conquest of the 
Mughal emperor Awrangzlb (g.0.) in the late r11h/16th 
century. 

Bibliography: S. De Sacy (tr), Abdallaiif: 
Relation de l'Égypte, Paris 1810; Sir H. M. Elliot 
and J. Dowson, The history of India as told by its 
own historians: the Mukammadan period, London 
1867-77; Madras glossary, vol. ili of Manual of 
the administration of the Madras Presidency, 
Madras 1893; Sir H. Yule, The Book of Ser Marco 
Polo, London 1903; Sir H. Yule and A. C. Burnell, 
Hobson-Jobsont, London r903, repr. 1968; Im- 
perial gasctteer of India}, xvi, 234 {f.; Sir H. Yule, 
Cathay and the way thither, 2nd, revised edition, 
London 1915-16; S. K. Aiyanagar, Sowth India and 
her Muhammadan invaders, Madras 1921; H, A. R. 
Gibb (tr.), Iba Battita: travels in Asia and Africa, 
London 1929; K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, 
Madras 1935-7; N. Venkataramanayya, Early 
Muslim expansion in South India, Madras 1942; 
S. Muhammad Nainar, Arab geographers’ knowledge 
of Southern. India, Madras 1942; A. L- Basham, 
The wonder that wes India, London 1954; Feng 
Ch'engchün, Hsi-yu timing ("Names of places 
in western regions"), 2nd ed., Peking 1957; P. 
Nambiar, Fine mats of Pattamadai, Census of 
196r, vol. IX (Madras), VIL-a-iv, Handicrafts and 
Artisans of Madras State, Madras 1964; R. Thapar, 
A history of India, London 1969; G. R. Tibbetts, 
Arab navigation in the Indian Ocean before the 
coming of the Portugese, London 1971. 

(A. D. W. Fonnes) 

ALMA'BARI, Sravks Zayn al-Din s. ‘ABD 
at‘Aziz s. ZAY AL-DIN 5. ALD B. Ayman, the 
author of Tuhfat al-mudjahidtn fi bad akwdl al- 
Purtukdliyyin, is said to have lived in Ponani, 
Malabar District (Kerala, India) during the rule of 
the ‘Adil Shah ‘All (965-88/1558-80), his patron, 
to whom he dedicated the book. The date of his 
birth or death is not known, but he wrote the work | 


ca. 985/1577. The Tuhfa! al-mudjahidin deals with 
the geography of Southern India, aud gives an 
account of Islam in Malabar and the Portuguese 
campaigns in India, It has an introduction and four 
chapters. The first chapter deals with the merits 
and necessity of djihäd [q.v.]; the second gives an 
account of the first appearance of Islam in Malabar 
[n2]; the third with the strange usages and customs 
of the Hindu inhabitants of Malabar, and the fourth 
is an historical account of tbe Portuguese. 

from the time of their first arrival in Malabar in 
1498 A.D. up to 1583. This work, in the opinion 
of S. M. H. Nainar, might be different from the 
work of the same name from which Firighta took ex- 
tracts, but this needs further careful investigation 
(See T'ukjat al-mudjahidin, tr., Introd., 7). 

‘The author was inspired to write the book for 
reasons given by him in his Preface: after tho 
spread of Islam in Malabar the Muslims had "dis- 
regarded the favours of Allāh” and had “sinned and 
set up feuds among themselves." So Allih "empower- 
‘ed over them the people of Purtuleil from among the 
Ajrandi", who oppressed them for eighty 
until the condition of the Muslims reached 
worst consequences of decay, poverty and humilia- 
tion." But neither they nor the resourceful rulers 
and the rich Muslims of Malabar cared to “repel the 
misfortune” or "declare a holy war" against the 
Portuguese, Heace, the author says, he “compiled 
this narrative with a view to inspire in the faithful 
the desire of fighting the worshippers of the Cross; 
for a holy war with them is an obligatory duty, 
because they invaded the territories inhabited by 
the Muslims ..." (Naindr, ir. 12-13). Obviously, 
the author wrote the book from a religio-political 
point of view to exhort the Muslims of Malabar to a 
holy war against the Portngnese. His style is "very 
simple and direct without rhetorical ornament, yet 
he is not free from the affection of ornate style so 
common with most theologians who had steeped 
their minds in the Qur'an and Traditions" (Nainar, 
Introd., 7-8). 

Bibliography: In addition to Brockelmann’s 
EI! article AL-Matsanl, see Tuhfat al-mujihidin, 
an historical work in the Arabic language, Eng. tr. 
S. Muhammad Husayn Nainār, University of 
Madras 1942; edition by Hakim Shams Allah 
Kádri, Hyderabad, Deccan 1931 (without the 
first chapter; Nainar, Introd., 4); an abridgement 
of the work (in Arabic) is included in a collection 
of some accounts on Islam in Malabar entitled 
Diawahir al-ash°dr wa-gharPib al-bikaym we 'I- 
akhbár, etc. by Aba Muhammad ‘Abd al-Kidic b. 
al-Shaykh Yésuf b. Sayfi b. Mubyi "I-Din, JZdava, 
‘Travancore 1358/1939, 205-34. 

(S. Magsun Auman) 

MABEYN (A. má bayn "what is between”), in 
the organisation of the Ottoman palace, the inter- 
mediate appartments lying between the inner 
courts of the Sariy and the Harem, a place where 
only the sultan, the eunuchs and the womenfolk 
could penetrate and where the corps of select pages 
known as mábeyudiis, an élite group from amongst 
the forty kids; odalls, waited on the monarch for 
such intimate services as dressing and shaving him 
{see xis opa], 

‘Till the end of the s3th/x7th century, the Mabey 
diis were headed by the Silahdér Agha or Sword- 
bearer, as chief page. But under Ahmed III (1115+ 
43/1703-30) there was a re-organisation of the palace 
service, involving the decline of the white eunuchs’ 
influence, elevation of tho Silahdar Agha's position 
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and depression to some extent of the Mabeyndiis, 
henceforth regarded as inferior to the principal pages 
of the Khas Oda or Privy Chamber, Hence there 
‘were now three grades of pages there: (1) the Biéakit 
Eshis or Superior A has (so-called because they wore 
a gilded or silverplated dagger, blZa, in their belts); 
(a) the Mabeyndjis; and (3) the Inferior Aghas, 
with no special designation, Writers from the later 
28th and 19th centuries, such as the Ottoman 
historian ‘Atā? and the European D'Ohsson, mention 
several specific offices held by the principal ones of 
twelve Mabeyndjis (thus numbered by D'Ohsson), 
headed by the Bask Culaddr or Hoad Valet, the 
Sirr Ratibi or Confidential Secretary (both stil 
highly influential because of their close contacts 
with the sultan), the Sarthe! Baski or Chief Turban- 
folder, the Kalwedji Bashi or Chief Coffee-maker, etc. 
Dibliography: A. H. Lybyer, The government 

of the Otloman empire in the lime of Suleiman the 

Magnificent, Cambridge, Mass. 1913, 78, 127; 

1. H. Uzunçarşılı, Osmanis devletinin saray teshildts, 

Ankara 1945, 327-8, 340 fi; H. A. R. Gibb and 

H. Bowen, Islamic society and the west, i2, London 

1950, 72, Bo, 331, 338-9, 342. Soe also sInOn, 

ENDERON, KIA9§ ODA, SARAY. 

(C. E. Boswoxzn) 

MADAGASCAR, with its 627,000 km* the 
third largest island in the world, after New 
Guinea (785,000 km*) and Borneo (735,000 kmi) 
Its area is slightly greater than that of France 
350,880 km), of Belgium (30,000 km*) and of 
Holland (33,000 ki) combined, The large African 
island is oriented from north-north-east to south- 
south-west, measuring r Goo km at its greatest length 
and 580 km at its greatest width, with a coastal 
perimeter of 5,000 km. It has a population in excess 
of 8 million inhabitants which is increasing a! a 
fairly rapid rate (3.2 %) 

Although the Comoros (see guse) are entirely 
Muslim, Madagascar's Muslim population is confined 
to the north-west coastal region and the south-east, 
where the descendants of the first Muslims to arrive 
on the island remain. However, archaeological studies 
have shown that the Muslims of the Indian Ocean 
were the transporters of the initial African popula- 
tion, and were responsible for trade between the 
Great Island and the rest of the world from the 
roth to the 18th century, In the roth century, 
Indian Muslims engaging in commerce settled in 
their turn. 

In the religious sphere, Malagasy Islam bas al- 


ways tended to be absorbed by the traditional | 


religion, to such an extent that continual contribu- 
tions are necessary for the maintenance of Muslim 
establishments, Most curiously, in the south-east 
of the island a tradition of Arabic-Malagesy manu- 
script writing is perpetuated. 

The island has been known by the names of 
al-Kumy by the Arabs; Bukini (literally, the place 
where there are (ni) Buki) by the Bantus of neigh- 
douring East Africa; Isle of St. Lawrence by the 
Portuguese who discovered it in r506 on the feast-day 
of this saint, ro August; and finally Madagascar, 
according to the narrative of Marco Polo. The un- 
vocalised spelling Jl 2, je has given rise to the 
play on words diazirat al-tamar “Island of the 
Moon" which was employed by Portuguese historians 
in the 16th and 17th centuries and which apparently 
survived until the end of the roth century among the 
‘seafarers of Southern Arabi: 

‘The name of Kunir seems to figure for the first 
time in the Kitab Sürat al-ard of Muhammad b. Masa 


| al-Khwirazmt (d. 220/835 or 230/845), in the context 
of the famous “mountain of Kumr” (djabal al-Kumr) 
which was believed to be the source of the Nile, 
But the interpretation as Djabal ai-Kamar “mountain 
of the moon” was ancient as early os the oth century, 
| since it is encountered in the Spycednvale of 
Ptolemy, whom the majority of Arab geographers and 
| al-Kh*árazmi in particular took as their model. 
| The mountain known as that of Kumr or the Moon 
is mentioned by all the Muslim geographers who 
have described Fast Africa. It is totally different 
| from the homographic term Kumr, which im the 
17th century, as Trimiagham has shown, signifies 
the Great Island, but also the neighbouriug archipel- 
| age of the Comoros, which alone has retained this 
name to the present day. 

In his study on the A'ouen-louen zt les anciennes 
| navigations inleroctaniques dans les Mers du Sud 
ün JA, xiii-xiv [1919], Ferrand suggested an asso- 
| ciation with the name of the Kmers and that of the 

EE E'un-lun of the Chinese texts, a daring as- 
sociation, even though these Chinese texts are by 
mo means ignorant of Africa. More interesting for 
‘our purposes would seem to be the comparison, 
by the same Ferrand, of Wak-wak (g.v.] with mahoaka, 

‘The term Buhi, which denotes Malagasy in Swa- 
| bili, and Bukini, Madagascar, have been audaciously 
| linked with Bugi (people of the Celebes) by J.C. 
| Hébert. In Madagascar, the term appears in literature 

fer the first time in 1613, in the writing of the 

Portuguese Father Luis Mariano. 
The current name of Madagascar is revealed to 
us in the account of Marco Polo under the form Ma- 
deigascar (cf. The book of Ser Marco Polo, ed. H. Yule, 
revised and corrected H, Cordier, ii, rt fi). As was 
demonstrated by Yule a long time ago, Marco Polo 
did not visit Madagascar, spoke of it only through 
hearsay and presented under this heading certain 
information relating to the neighbouring East 
| Africam coast. In this sense, the question may be 
regarded as settled. As Ferrand already indicated 
im studying afresh this chapter of Marco Polo, 
Madeigascar is without doubt a slighily incorrect 
compound of the Zangbdr type, to be amended to 
Madeigascar-bár, denoting "land of the Malagasy”, 
in the same way that the former has the sense of 
"land of Zang or the Zangs" (cf. Trois étymologies 
malgaches, in Mémoires Soc. de Ling. de Paris, 
xiii [roos-6]). This reconstruction is based on the 
| following facts: in the previously mentioned account, 
Father Luis Mariano tells of a kingdom in the 
south-east of Madagascar which he calls Afitacassi, 
Matacaci, Matacasi (or Matakasi). Three years later, 
im 1615, Father Almeida, travelling in the same 
| region, also mentions a kingdom of Matacassi. 
| In his Relation published in 165r by Morisot (Kela- 
| tions véritables et curieuses de Visle de Madagascar 
Í et du Brésil, 10, 49, 99, 124, 127, 134), Cauche refers 

to a province called Madegache and known by 
i| others as Madegasse, whose inhabitants he calls 
Malegasses and Mallegasses, He also employs the 
term Madagascarois, but in the broader sense of the 
inhabitants of the entire island. Flacourt (Histoire 
! de la grande isle Madagascar, 1661, 1) says: "The 
|. Island of Sainct- Laurens is called Madagascar by the 
| geographers, Madecase by the inhabitants of the 
| ane, Mantas by Ptolemy, Cerne by Pliny... 
| 
i 


but its true name is Madecase". Later writers have 
all been inspired io a greater or lesser extent by the 
work of Flacourt; therefore, there is no purpose in 
These variant readings 
Meiugasi and Malagasi 


employing their testimo 
may be reduced te hw 
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which correspond exactly to the two major categories 
of dialect: dialects with voiced dental (d) and dialects 
with liquid dental (D). Tt is the latter form that 
has prevailed throughout the island, sometimes with 
the sibilant Malagdsi, sometimes with the fricative 
Malagdci. Both are paroxytones. In addition, the 
modern colloquial language frequently employs the 
abbreviated form gasy and even gasa, These ob- 
servations seem to justify the interpretation proposed 
above for the name of Madagascar which we owe to 
Marco Polo, P 

The doublet Malegisi-Madagási, Malagisi-Mada- 
kisi remains obscure. According to thc morphology 
of the language, it may represent a compound mala 
or mada gåsi which resembles nothing known, since 
it consists of the voiced form mada-gdsi, or of the 
unvoiced form noted by the Portuguese maia-Rési. 
Furthermore, it is not known whether this is a 
western Indonesian construction or a Bantu con- 
struction, Whatever the case may be, it is likely 
that here we have a forcign tribal name, the origin 
of which, eastern or western, cannot currently 
be explained by reference to the ancient and modern 
language. 

The account of the Periplus of the Erythraean 
Sea, probably written by a Greek of Alexandria in 
the 3rd century A-D., describes a voyage along the 
eastern coast of Africa as far a! the port of Rapta. 
Madagascar seems to be unknown to the author of 
the Periplus, and it is probable that it was still un- 
inhabited. Indonesian and African migrations seem to 
have populated the ísland only in the 2nd or 3rd cen- 
turies of the Hidjra, at the carliest. 

In about the year 945, the island of Kanbalü, 
probably situated in the archipelago of the Comoros, 
was the object of invasions by marine pirates possi- 
bly based on Madagascar. The book of The marvels of 
India by Buzurg b. Sbahriyhr, a Persian of Rim- 
hurmuz, states in fact: "Iba Lakis tells me that he 
has seen the people of the Wakewik perform amazing 
things. It is thus that in 334/945-6, they came upon 
them in u thousand ships and fought them with 
the utmost vigour, without however 
their end, since Kanbaln is surrounded by 
defensive wall around which stretehes the water- 
filled estuary of the «ca, so that Kanbali ie at the 
ventre of this estuary like a fortified eitadel. When 
people of the Wak-Wâk subsequently came ashore 
there, they asked them why they had come specific 
cally there and not clsewhore. They replied that this 
was Beeanse among them there were to be found 
products sought after in their country and in China, 
such ax ivory, tortoise shell, panther hides and 
zmiberpris, amd because they were secking out the 
Zandi, on account of the ease with which they 
endured slavery and on aceount of their physical 
strength. They said that they had come from a 
distance of one year's sailing, (hat they had pillaged 
islands situated six days! jouniey time from Kanbai 
and had taken possession of a certain umber oi 
villages and towns of Sofdla ef the Zandi, to say 
nothing ol others which they did not know. Hf 
these people spoke the truth and if their account 
was accurate, this would confirm what Ibn Lakis 
said of the islands of the Wak-wak: that they are 
situated opposite China”, Today there is a con- 
sensns that these pirates were Indonesians based in 
Madagascar who pillaged the Comoros and the 
coast of the Zand. 

Among the Arab geographers, the first detailed 
mention of the island of Komr-Madagascar is supplied 
by the Kiüb Nuzhat al-mushtäh fi "Ehtiráh al-afih 


(1154) of al-Sharif al-ldrisi, who sometimes includ2s 
the large African island in the land of the Zan 
“The inhabitantsof the islands of Zabag = Sumatra, 
he says in the seventh section of the first chapter, 

nc to the land of the Zand} in large and small 
ships, and they use it for the sale of their merchan- 
dise, seeing that they understand one another's 
language” (B.N, ms. 2221, fol. 20 a, I, r5; the editor 
of thc Hook of Roger, Naples Rome, i, 1970, 6t, 
reals al-Rinadj in place of al-Zibajl; cf. index of 
tbe Murüdi, s.v. Zábadj) This passage is very 
important, because it shows that in the rath century 
contacts were maintained between the east and the 
west of the Indian Ocean and that mutual comprehen- 
sion was practised by the Indonesians settled in 
Madagascar on the one hand, and those natives of 
Indonesia ou the other. 

In his MuSdjam, completed in 1224, Vakit merely 
says (iv, r74): “aleKumr is an island in the middle 
of the sea of the Zandj which contains no island 
larger than it. It comprises a large number of towns 
and kingdoms, Rach king makes war on the other. 
On the shores are found amber and the leaf al-kumári 
(sic). This is a perfume; it is also called betel leat. 
Wax is also obtained from it.” The Kildb al- Mughtarik 
of the same author contains identical information 
borrowed from the MuSdjam (cd. Wüstenfeld, 
388); but the latter text has, more correctly, “the 
leai al-bumri". 

Iba Satid (7th/s3th century [q..]) wrote a geo- 
graphical treatise, of which the Bibliothèque Na 
tionale of Paris possesses, under no. 2234, a copy 
ence belonging to Abu ‘Pili? and dating from. 
Trays. This treatise contains an interesting 
association between the Asiatic peoples and the 
people of Kumr, which Ferrand summarises thus: 
“The Kumr, who have given their name to the 
mountain of this name situated in castern Africa, 
are brothers of the Chinzse. They dwelt originally 
with the Chinese in the eastern regions of the world, 
that is to say, in the interior of the continent of 
Asia. Discord ‘haviag broken out between them, 
the latter drove the Kumr towards the islands. 
After a certain period of time, with dissension 
erupting among the Kumr who had emigrated to 
the islands, the king and his family omigrated 
again, made their way to the large island of Kumr 

Madagascar and the king established himself 
in a town of this large island called Kumriyya. 
These Kumr, having arrived on the large island, 
grew in number and prolilerated in the various 
capitals of the island iu question; but now dissen- 
sions provoked a uew exodus and a large number of 
them departed to settle in the south, at the com- 
mencement of the inhabited territory, along the 
‘mountain range which bears their name.” (Ferrand, 
Relation de voyages, ii, 316 ff.). 

A contemporary of Ibn Safid, Ibn al-Mudjiwir 
al-Shaybani of Damascus, wrote bis Taith al- 
Mustadsir in ca. 1230 (B-N. ms. 6021). In the 25 folios 
which the author devotes to the history of Aden, 
there is mention in folio 72 a'b of voyages by the 
Kumr from their country of origin to Aden and, in 
particular, in 626/1228, from Madagascar to the coast 
of Africa and to Aden (cf. JA, xiii [1919], 469-83). 

The following authors al-Dimashki (ca. 725/1325), 
al-Nuwayri (d. 732/1332), Abu ‘I-Fida? (1273-1331), 
Ibn khaldün (ea. £375) and al-Makrizt (1365-1442) 
tell us nothing of Substanee about the island of 
Kumr. The towns which some of them place on the 
great African island are in fact situated in Ceylon 
or further cast, or are unidentifiable (cf. Ferrand, 


